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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


GEOLOGICAL    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON. 


SESSION     1896-97. 

November  4th,  1896. 
Dr.  Hbvbt  Hicks,  E.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  P&BBIDB5T  referred  to  the  loss  which  the  Society  had  sustained 
bj  the  deoeose  of  Prof.  A.  H.  GBisir,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  who  had  served 
f6r  some  years  on  the  Council,  and  was  Vice-President  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  wide  knowledge  of  science,  his  perfect  upright- 
ness of  character,  and  his  genial  good-nature  were  greatly  valued  by 
all  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  coming  into  contact  vdth  him. 

The  Prkbent  fiirther  announced  that  the  Council  had  that 
aftarooon  passed  the  following  resolution : — 

*  The  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  are  deeply  sensible  of 
the  loss  which  they  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  Prof.  GitBKir, 
MJL,  F JLS.,  one  of  their  Members,  and  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Society.  In  placing  on  record  their  acknowledgment  of 
the  services  which  he  has  often  rendered  to  the  Society,  they 
desire  to  express  their  heartfelt  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Green  and 
the  family  in  their  sudden  bereavement.' 

The  PsssiDENT  annonnoed  that  Lady  Prbbtwich,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  terms  of  a  bequest  of  her  late  husband,  had  offered  to  the  Society 
260  bound  volumes  of  geological  tracts  from  his  Library.  Also 
that  a  sum  of  £800  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by 
Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  triennial 
award  of  a  medal  and  fund :  this  bequest  to  take  effect  subsequent 
to  the  decease  of  Lady  Prestwich. 
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The  list  of  Donatioiis  to  the  Library  was  reacL 

The  Bbcbetabt  aDnotinoed  that  the  Bey.  P.  B.  Brodib,  M.A., 
E.G.S.,  had  presented  to  the  Society  a  framed  platinot}'pe  portrait 
of  himself;  that  Capt.  G.  £.  A.  Boss,  F.G.S.,  had  presented  eight 
lithographic  portraits  of  distinguished  geologists;  and  that  Miss 
HAWKiifs  had  presented  a  p  ortrait  of  her  late  father,  Waterhoose 
Hawkins,  Esq. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  *  Additional  Note  on  the  Sections  near  the  Summit  of  the 
Furka  Pass  (Switzerland),'  By  T.  G,  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S., 
V,P.G.S.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  University  College,  London. 

2.  *•  Geological  and  Petrographical  Studies  of  the  Sudbury  Nickel 
District  (Canada).'  By  T.  L.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  (Communicated 
by  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Esq.,  MA.,  F.B.S.,  SecG.S.) 

3.  '  On  the  Distribution  in  Space  of  the  Accessory  Shocks  of  the 
Great  Japanese  Earthquake  of  1891.'  By  Charles  Davison,  Sc.D., 
F.G.S. 

The  following  specimens,  etc.,  were  exhibited : — 

Bock-specimens  and  microscopic  sections,  exhibited  by  Prof. 
T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.B.8.,  V.P.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  his 
paper. 

Photographs  taken  by  C.  E.  Monckton,  Esq.,  exhibited  by  Horace 
W.  Monckton,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  F.G.S. 

Working  Maps  of  the  Secondary  Bocks  of  Cutch,  scale  :  1  inches 
1  mile,  exhibited  by  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Blake,  F.G.S. 

Sapphires  and  other  precious  stones  from  Withersfield,  Central 
Queensland,  exhibited  by  Prof.  B.  Tate,  FX.S.,  F.G.S.,  on  behalf 
of  Thos.  Parker,  Esq.,  of  Bockhampton. 


November  18th,  1896. 

Dr.  Hetrt  Hicks,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Bobert  Brown,  Esq.,  Deshe}  hur,  vid  Barrakur,  E.I.B.,  Bengal, 
ndia;  and  Douglas  Stuart  Spens  Stewart,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
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The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 
The  following  oommunicationB  were  read : — 

1.  '  On  Cycadeoidea  gigantea,  a  new  Cycadean  Stem  from  the 
Me  of  Portland/  By  A.  C.  Seward,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  University 
Lecturer  in  Botany,  Cambridge. 

2.  •  The  Faona  of  the  Keisley  Limestone. — Part  IE.  Conclusion.* 
By  P.  R.  Cowper  B«ed,  Esq.,  MjL.,  P.G.S. 

The  following  specimens,  etc.,  were  exhibited : — 

Lantern-slides,  exhibited  by  A.  C.  Seward,  Esq.,M.A.,  F.G.S.,  in 
illustration  of  his  paper. 

Specimens  exhibited  by  P.  R.  Cowper  Reed,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.G,S., 
in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

Ammonites  cf.  Siemenn,  Inferior  Oolite  Series,  Holm,  Portree, 
collected  by  H.  B.  Woodward,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.S.,  and  exhibited 
by  the  Director-General  of  B.M.  Geological  Survey. 

Ammonites  near  to  Humphriesianus,  Laferior  Oolite,  Scorybeck, 
Portree,  exhibited  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Robertson,  Portree,  by  H.  B. 
Woodward,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8. 

Sheet  10  of  the  Geol()gical  Survey  Index  Map  of  England  and 
Wales,  scale  :  4  milee  =  l  inch,  presented  by  the  Director-General 
of  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 


December  2nd,  1896. 

Dr.  Henbt  Hicks,  P.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Edgar  C.  Agabeg,  Esq.,  Gourangdi,  Seetarampore,  P.O.,  E.I.R., 
Bengad;  Jonathan  Barnes,  Esq.,  1  Trafalgar  Street,  Broughton, 
Manchester ;  Thomas  Barron,  Esq.,  Geological  Survey  Office,  Cairo, 
Egypt;  Hugh  John  Llewellyn  Beadnell,  Esq.,  Geological  Survey 
Office,  Cairo,  Egypt ;  Lavrrence  Birks,  Esq.,  20  Dublin  Street,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Ranald  Marr  Brydone,  Esq.,  152  Cambridge  Street,  S.W. ; 
Peter  Frauds  Daniel,  Esq.,  Grejrmouth,  New  Zealand ;  Albert  Hubert 
Haider,  Esq.,  6  Drapers'  Gardens,  E.C.,  and  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia ; 
Henry  Arthur  Hinton,  Esq.,  42  Brownswood  Road,  Green  Lanes, 
N. ;  William  Firth  Holroyd,  Esq.,  River  Cottage,  Lower  Broughton ; 
William  MacLean  Homan,  Esq.,  Christiania  ;  Burton  Samuel  James, 
Esq.,  3  Douglas  Villas,  Streatham  Common,  S.W. ;  Henry  Kay,  Esq., 
Allen  Road,  Wolverhampton;  E.  Seaborn  Marks,  Esq.,  Astwood 
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House,  111  Crom^eU  Eoad,  Soath  Keoaiogtoii,  S.W. ;  Gerald 
N.  Marks,  Esq.,  Astwood  House,  111  Cromwell  Eoad,  South 
Kensington,  S.W. ;  William  O'Connor,  Esq.,  Church  Villa,  Pentre, 
Glamorganshire;  Thomas  Parker,  Esq.,  Tynedale,  Bockhampton, 
Queensland ;  Edward  Wyndham  Penruddocke,  Esq.,  87  South  Street, 
Eastbourne;  Alfred  Edward  Salter,  Esq.,  14  Amersham  Eoad, 
New  Cross,  S.E. ;  Major  William  Slade  Vincent,  10  Bury  Street, 
St  James's,  S.W. ;  and  Cecil  Prederic  Webb,  Esq.,  2  Brougham 
Terrace,  West  Derby  Bead,  liTerpool,  were  elected  Fdlows  of  the 
Society. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read* 

The  Sbcjbbtart  announced  that  FaAinc  Owew,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  had 
presented  to  the  Society  a  photographic  portrait  of  his  late  grand- 
fkther.  Sir  Bichard  Owen. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  *  Another  possible  Cause  of  the  Glacial  Epoch.'  By  Prof. 
Edward  Hull,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S. 

2.  *'  On  the  Affinities  of  the  Echinothuridas,  and  on  Pedtnothuria 
and  Hdikodiadema^  two  New  Subgenera  of  Echinoidea.'  By 
J.  W.  Gregory,  D.So^  F.G.S. 

3.  '  On  Echinocystis  and  PalcBodiscus,  two  Silurian  Genera  of 
Echinoidea.'     By  J.  W.  Gregory,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  at  7.45  p.m.,  before  the 
Ordinary  Meeting,  at  which  W.  Whitajleb,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.B.S.,  was 
elected  a  Member  of  Council,  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikib,  D.Sc., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  in  place  of  Prof. 
A.  H.  Green,  deceased. 


December  16th,  1896. 

Dr.  HBiTBr  Hicks,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

William  Alfred  Brend,  Esq.,  B.A.,  6  Argyll  Bead,  Kensington, W. ; 
Bobert  Hawthorn  Kitson,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Elmet  Hall,  Boundhay, 
Leeds  ;  James  Christian  Eisentwith  Lawson,  Esq.,  Finchloy  Lodge, 
North  Finchley,  London,  N. ;  Howard  Nasmith  Perrin,  Esq.,  B.A., 
King's  College,  Cambridge;  and  John  Boberts,  Esq.,  28  Fisher 
Street,  Swansea,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
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The  list  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read« 

The  following  commanications  were  read : — 

1.  *  On  the  Subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  Series  in  Oreat 
Britain,  and  the  Trae  Position  of  the  Beds  mapped  as  the  Yoredale 
Series.'    By  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind,  F.KCS.,  F.G.S. 

2.  *  Note  on  Yolcanic  Bombs  in  the  Schalsteins  of  Nassau/  By 
Prof.  E.  Kayser,  Ph.D.,  For.Corr.6.8.  (Communicated  by  the 
Secretary.) 

The  following  specimens,  etc  were  exhibited : — 

Fossils  exhibited  by  Dr.  Wheelton  Hind,  F.R  C.S.,  F.G.S.,  and  by 
Jonatiian  Barnes,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  the  paper  by  the 
first-named. 

Phot<^raphs  of  Quarries  and  specimens  of  Volcanic  Bombs 
m  Schalsteins  from  Nassau,  exhibited  by  Prof.  E.  Kayser,  Ph,D., 
For.Corr.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

Volcanic  Bomb  from  Falcon  Crag,  near  Keswick,  exhibited  by 
J.  Postlethwaite,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Flint  Implements  (?)  and  Stones  derived  from  the  Boulder  Clay 
on  the  Coast  at  Bunton,  Norfolk,  exhibited  by  W.  J.  Harrison,  Esq., 
F.G.S. 

Sheet  232,  Abergavenny,  Solid  and  Drift,  of  the  1-inch  Map  (New 
Series)  of  the  Geological  Survey,  by  J.  E.  Dakyns,  A.  Strahan,  and 
W.  Gibson,  1896 ;  also  Sheet  8  of  the  4  miles-to-the-inch  Index 
Map,  1896,  presented  by  the  Director-General  of  that  Survey. 


January  6th,  1897. 
Dr.  Hknbt  Hicks,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Barclay  Bonthrone,  Esq.,  Newton  House,  Newton  of  Falkland 
Fifeshire  ;  Henry  Arthur  Pringle,  Esq.,  Norseman,  Western 
Australia;  Thomas  Penrose  Prout,  Esq.,  Prospect  Terrace,  St. 
Agnes,  Cornwall ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Newton  Vanstone,  12  Vancouver 
Road,  Catford  S.E.,  were  elected  Fellows;  M.  E.  Dupont,  of 
Brossels  ;  Dr.  'Anton  Fritsch,  of  Prague ;  Prof.  A.  de  Lapparent,  of 
Paris  ;  and  Dr.  Hans  Reusch,  of  Christiania,  were  elected  Foreign 
Members ;  and  Prof.  A.  Hyatt,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  Foreign 
Correspondent  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Fellows,  nominated  by  the  Council,  were  elected 
Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accounts  for  the  preceding  year  : — Hobaoe 
W.  MoNCXTON,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Greookt. 
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The  list  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  'On  the  Structure  of  the  Skull  of  a  Pliosaur.'  By  C.  W 
Andrews,  Esq.,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

2.  '  On  the  Pembroke  Earthquakes  of  August  1892  and  November 
1893.*    By  Charles  Davison,  Sc.D.,  F.G.S. 

3.  *•  Changes  of  Level  in  the  Bermuda  Islands.'  By  Prof.  Ralph 
S.  Tarr.    (Communicated  by  the  Secretary.) 

The  following  specimens,  etc.,  were  exhibited : — 

An  Ice-scratched  (Neolithic)  Celt,  from  Malton^  Yorkshire,  ex- 
hibited by  the  Rev.  R.  Ashington  BuUen,  F.G.S. 

Teeth  of  Pliosaurus  f^om  Ely  and  Potton,  and  of  PUfioaaurxu^ 
JeTUhyosaums,  and  Iguanodcn ;  Rib  of  a  Saurian  in  Stonesfield  Slate ; 
Plocoscyphia  andVentriculiUs  from  Folkestone ;  part  of  Vertebra  of 
Elephas  dredged  from  the  Dogger  Bank  ;  and  Vertebrate  Remains 
from  Eastern  Peru,  exhibited  by  W.  F.  Gwinnell,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Sheets  2, 4,  and  5  of  the  Geological  Survey  Index  Map  of  England 
and  Wales,  presented  by  the  Director-General  of  that  Survey. 

Photographs  taken  in  Bermuda,  exhibited  by  Prof.  Ralph  S.  Tarr, 
in  illustration  of  his  paper. 


January  20th,  1897. 

Dr.  Hbnbt  Hicks,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Anthony  Richard  Cragg,  Esq.,  Maristowe  Cottage,  Roborough, 
South  Devon;  Edmund  Alderson  Sandford Fawcett,  Esq., 20 Thorn- 
ton Hill,  Wimbledon ;  and  Joseph  Lomas,  Esq.,  16  Mellor  Road, 
Birkenhead,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  *  On  Glacial  Phenomena  of  Palaeozoic  Age  in  the  Varanger 
Fiord.'    By  Aubrey  Strahan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

2.  '  The  Raised  Beaches  and  Glacial  Deposits  of  the  Varanger 
Fiord.'     By  Aubrey  Strahan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Specimens  of  glaciated  rocks  and  raised-beach  material,  and 
photographs  were  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  above-mentioned 
papers  by  the  author. 
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A  Special  Gkhebal  Meeting  was  held  at  7.45  p.x.,  before  the 
Ordinaiy  Meeting,  when  the  following  Eesolutions  were  proposed, 
and  unanimoosly  adopted  by  the  Fellows  present : — 

To  repeal  Section  VIII.,  Article  3  of  the  Bye-Laws,  and  enact 
as  follows : — The  Foreign  Members  shall  be  selected  from  the 
list  of  Foreign  Correspondents,  or  from  among  distinguished 
Fellows  who  are  not  British  subjects,  and  may  be  recommended 
by  Fellows  in  the  same  manner  as  already  provided  in  the  case  of 
Foreign  Correspondents. 

That  Section  XIII.,  Article  19  of  the  Bye-Laws  be  altered  as 
follows : — Whenever  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Banker  shall 
exceed  the  sum  requisite  for  the  probable  or  current  expenses  of 
tbe  Society,  the  Council  shall  invest  the  excess  in  such  securities 
as  are  authorized  for  the  investment  of  Trust  Funds  under  the 
Trustee  Act,  1893,  or  any  Acts  amending  or  replacing  the  same. 


February  3rd,  1897. 

Dr.  Hehbt  Hicks,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Charles  Vincent  Bellamy,  Esq.,  Roseau,  Dominica,  British  West 
Indies;  James  Bisset,  Esq.,  B.A.,  5  East  India  Avenue,  London, 
E.C. ;  the  Rev.  Henry  Blashell  Foster,  46  Palace  Street,  Bucking- 
ham Gate,  S.W. ;  Josiah  Rodda  Hosken,  Esq.,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana ;  John  Ellis  Hughes,  Esq.,  Ingfield  House,  Marston,  near 
Huddersfield ;  and  Harry  W.  Lake,  Esq.,  32  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W., 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  list  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read  :— 

1.  '  The  Subgenera  Petalograptus  and  CephalograptuaJ  By  Miss 
0.  L.  Elles.  (Communicated  by  J.  E.  Marr,  Esq.,  MX,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.) 

2.  '  On  some  Superficial  Deposits  in  Cutch.'  By  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Blake,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

The  following  specimens  were  exhibited : — 

Spedmens  of  Petahgraptut  and  Oephalograp/tuSy  exhibited  by 
J.  E.  Marr,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  the  paper 
by  Miss  G.  L.  Elles. 

RodL-specimens  from  Cutch  and  a  photograph  of  Bhuj,  Cutch, 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of 
bkp^aer. 
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ANNUAL   GENERAL  MEETING, 

February  19fch,  1897. 

Dr.  Hbhbt  Hicks,  F.B.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Bepobt  of  the  Coukoil  fob  1896. 


It  is  once  more  the  pleasant  duty  of  the  Council  to  place  on 
record  the  uninterrupted  financial  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and 
they  have,  in  addition,  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  fact  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  period  of  five  years,  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Fellows.  It  had  been  pointed  out  already 
that  the  decrease  in  numbers  mentioned  in  previous  reports  was 
proceeding  at  a  diminishing  ratio,  and  there  appears  good  reason 
to  hope  that  the  upward  tendency  now  recorded  wiU  steadily 
continue. 

During  1896  the  number  of  Fellows  elected  into  the  Society  was 
62,  of  whom  48  paid  their  Admission  Foes  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Fees  were  also  received  during  the  past  twelvemonth  from 
11  Fellows,  who  had  been  elected  in  1895,  the  total  accession  of 
new  Fellows  in  1896  being  therefore  69. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  total  loss  of  47  Fellows  during 
the  twelvemonth  under  review — 26  by  death,  18  by  resignation, 
and  3  removed  from  the  list  because  of  non-payment  of  their 
Annual  Contributions.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  last- 
named  cause  accounts  for  the  removal  of  so  very  few  names  from 
the  List,  as  compared  with  former  years. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows  is  12  (as  compared  with 
decreaMt  of  1  in  1895,  11  in  1894,  46  in  1893,  and  19  in 
1892). 

Of  the  26  Fellows  deceased  7  had  compounded  for  their  Annual 
Contributions,  17  were  Contributing  Fellows,  and  2  were  Non- 
Contributing  Fellows. 

On  the  other  hand  8  Fellows  during  the  past  year  became 
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CompoonderB.  The  total  accession  of  Contributing  Fellows  is  thus 
seen  to  be  51,  and  the  total  loss  being  3d  (18  +  17+3),  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  Contributing  Fellows  is  13. 

Turning  now  to  the  lists  of  Foreign  Members  and  Foroisrn 
Correspondents,  the  Fello¥rs  may  recollect  that  at  the  end  of  1895 
there  was  1  yacancy  in  the  List  of  Foreign  Members  and  2  in  the 
list  of  Foreign  Correspondents.  In  1896  three  Foreign  Members 
died.  The  vacancies  thus  left  were  in  part  filled  by  the  election  of 
1  Foreign  Member  and  2  Foreign  Correspondents,  but  at  the  end 
of  \he  year  there  were  still  3  vacancies  in  the  List  of  Foreign 
Members  and  1  in  the  Lbt  of  Foreign  Correspondents. 

The  Council  need  hardly  remind  the  Fellows  that  they  have,  at 
a  recent  Special  General  Meeting,  sanctioned  a  modification  of  the 
Bye-Laws  such  as  will  allow  of  the  transfer  of  distinguished  men 
of  science  who  are  not  British  subjects,  but  have  nevertheless 
become  Fellows,  to  the  List  of  Foreign  Members. 

The  total  number  of  Fellows,  Foreign  Members,  and  Foreign 
Correspondents,  which  on  December  31st,  1895,  was  1318,  had 
increased  by  the  end  of  1896  to  1329. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society's  annual 
looome  and  Expenditure,  the  figures  for  1896  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : — 

The  total  fieceipts,  including  the  balance  of  £851  15*.  5d, 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  amounted  to  £3728  0«.  5d,,  being 
£465  128.  5d.  more  than  the  estimated  Income  for  that  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  total  Expenditure  during  1896  amounted  to 
£2959  17*.  5d.y  being  less  by  £302  10*.  7d.  than  the  estimated 
Expenditure  for  that  year. 

The  actual  excess  of  Expenditure  over  current  Beceipts  in  1896 
was  £83  12«.  5d.,  but  the  following  statement,  as  well  as  a  glance 
at  the  Balance  Sheet,  will  show  that  this  excess  is  entirely  due  to 
Expenditure  of  a  non-recurring  character. 

At  the  end  of  1895  a  Balance  of  £851  15*.  5d,  was  available  for 
extraordinary  Expenditure.  During  1896  the  sum  of  £218  15*.  3^^. 
was  expended  on  the  Electric  Lighting  Installation  in  the  principal 
Apartments  of  the  Society,  £63  Is,  Qd.  was  paid  for  an  Electric 
Lantern  and  fittings,  £89  3*.  lOd,  was  the  cost  of  the  Kedecoration 
of  the  Basement,  and  £156  15s.  was  paid  to  the  printers  for  work 
in  connexion  with  Part  I.  of  the  General  Index  to  the  first  Fifty 
Volumes  of  the  Quarterly  Journal.  These  items  of  non-recnrring 
Expenditure  account  for  a  total  of  £528  1*.  7d,  Nevertheless, 
there  still  remained  at  the  end  of  1896  a  Balance  of  £768  3*.  Od. 
available  for  extraordinary  expenditure. 

The  Council  have  pleasure  in  announcing  the  completion  of 
Vdi.  Ln.  of  the  Society's  Quarterly  Journal  and  the  commencement 
of  VoL  IIIL  In  bulk  and  in  number  of  illustrations  Vol.  LII. 
conspicuously  exceeded  the  average  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
during  many  years  past. 

The  Fellows  have  now  in  their  hands,  in  addition  to  the  February 
number  of  the  Journal,  the  Record  of  Geological  Literature  added 
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to  the  Society's  Library  during  1896,  and  Part  I.  (A— La)  of  the 
General  Index  to  the  first  Pifty  Volumes  of  the  Quarterly  Journal. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  hasten  the  publication  of  the  second 
Part  of  the  Index :  the  Fellows  are  doubtless  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that,  in  no  less  degree  than  the  work  of  compilation,  the  work 
of  seeing  the  Index  through  the  press  b  both  arduous  and  intricate, 
but  the  Council  are  hopeful  that  the  general  utility  of  the  Index 
will  be  found  proportionate  to  the  labour  and  time  bestowed  upon 
its  preparation. 

The  want  of  some  means  by  which  deserving  Fellows  of  the 
Geological  Society,  whose  circumstances  have  from  some  cause 
become  reduced,  could  be  aided  in  paying  their  Annual  Contri- 
butions had  long  been  felt.  The  Council  have  therefore  decided 
to  institute,  by  means  of  voluntary  subscriptions  from  the  Fellows, 
a  Capital  Fund,  to  be  called  the  Geological  Belief  Fund,  of  which 
the  Council  will  be  Trustees.  It  is  proposed  that  the  interest 
accruing  from  thb  Fund  should  from  time  to  time  be  applied  by 

the  Council  in  aid  of  deserving  Fellows.     The  response  to  tiie  appeal 

for  subscriptions  has  not,  so  far,  been  quite  as  general  as  the  Council 

had  ventured  to  hope ;  but  they  trust  Uiat  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 

this  fact,  to  induce  those  Fellows  who  have  not  yet  subscribed,  to 

furnish  the  means  of  placing  the  Relief  Fund  on  a  sound  and 

secure  basis. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of  transferring  the    Societ/s 

collections  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  was  brought  up 

for  consideration  at  a  Special  General  Meeting  on  May  20th  last, 

and  after  a  prolonged  discussion  the  previous  question  was  carried 

by  35  Ayes  to  12  Noes. 

The  following  Awards  of  Medals  and  Funds  have  been  made  by 

the  Council : — 

The  WoUaston  Medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston,  in 

recognition   of    his    valuable    services    in    promoting   Geological 

Science. 

The  Murohison  Medal,  with  a  sum  of  Ten  Guineas,  is  awarded 

to  Mr.  Horace  B.  Woodward,  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his 

work  among  many  departments  of  the  science,  and  especially  in 

connexion  with  the  Neozoic  rocks. 

The  Lyell  Medal,  with  a  sum  of  Twenty-five  Pounds,  is  awarded 

to  Dr.  George  J.  Hinde,  in  recognition  of  the  great  value  of  his 

work  in  Invertebrate  Palaaontology. 

The  Bigsby  Medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Clement  Keid,  in  testimony 

of  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  researches  among  the 

newer  rocks  of  Britain. 

The  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  WoUaston  Fund  is  awarded 

to  Mr.  F.  A.  Bather,  for  his  researches  in  Invertebrate  Palooontology, 

aad  to  assist  him  in  further  investigations. 
The  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Murchison  Fund  is  awarded 

to  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman,  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  work 

among  the  rocks  and  fossils  of  Mesozoic  age,  and  to  assist  him  in 

farther  researches. 
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A  mdety  of  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Fund  is 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis  Ahhott  in  recognition  of  his  labours 
among  the  poet-Tertiary  deposits,  and  to  aid  him  in  further  work. 

The  other  moiety  of  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  Lyell 
Fond  is  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Lomas,  in  recognition  of  his  researches 
among  the  post-Tertiary  deposits,  and  the  rocks  of  North-western 
Enghuid,  and  to  assist  lum  in  further  investigations. 


BXPOBI   OF  THE   LiBBABT   AHJ)   MUSBT7M   CoXMITTEB  yOB   1896. 

YoiiT  Committee  have  again  to  announce  that  many  additions  of 
value  and  importance  have  been  made  to  the  Library,  and  now,  as 
in  the  past,  the  Donations  far  exceed  in  amount  the  Purchases. 

During  1896  the  Library  received,  by  Donation,  113  Volumes  of 
separately  published  works,  394  Pamphlets  aud  detached  Parts  of 
works,  166  Volumes  and  206  detached  Parts  of  serial  publications 
(Transactions,  Memoirs,  Proceedings,  etc.),  and  16  Volumes  of 
Newspapers.  The  total  of  accessions  to  the  Library  by  Donation  is 
thus  seen  to  amount  to  279  Volumes,  394  Pamphlets,  and  206 
detached  Parts.  In  addition,  78  Sheets  of  Maps  have  been  pre- 
sented by  various  Donors. 

Attention  may  be  directed  to  such  gifts,  among  others,  as  the 
second  part  of  the  International  Geological  Map  of  Europe,  com- 
prising five  sheets ;  the  Austrian  Survey  Map  of  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Vienna  in  six  sheets;  Everett's  Geological  Map  of  Australia, 
presented  by  the  Victorian  Department  of  Mines ;  and  the  nearly 
complete  Index  Map  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and 
Wales. 

Turning  from  Maps  to  Books,  especially  prominent  are  the  2nd 
edition  of  Phillips's  'Ore  Deposits'  rewritten  and  enlarged  by 
Prof.  H.  Louis;  Prof.  Judd's  'Student's  Lyell';  Inostranzev's 
*  Across  the  Main  Range  of  the  Caucasus ' ;  Eosenbusch's  '  Mikro- 
skopische  Physiographic,*  3rd  edition,  vol.  ii.  Part  2 ;  Vol.  XI.  of 
the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of  8cienti6c  Papers  (Pet — ^Zyb) ;  an 
interesting  collection  of  260  Volumes  of  Tracts  presented  by  Lady 
Prestwich,  in  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Prestwich ;  and  many  other  valuable  donations. 

The  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie  presented  the  Society  with  a  large  framed 
photographic  portrait  of  himself;  a  portrait  in  oils  of  the  late 
Prof.  Hiudey  was  presented  by  Sir  John  Evans ;  a  large  portrait  in 
sepia  of  Prof.  Bonney  was  presented  by  a  group  of  subscribers ;  a 
photograph  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Owen  was  presented  by  his 
grandison,  Mr.  Frank  Owen ;  a  small  portrait  of  the  late  Waterhouse 
Hawkins  was  given  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Hawkins;  and  eight 
lithographic  portraits  of  distinguished  geologists  were  presented  by 
Capt.  G.  E.  A.  Ross. 

The  Books,  Maps,  and  Portraits  enumerated  above  were  the  gift 
of  205  Personal  Donors,  90  Government  Departments  and  other 
PubUc  Bodies,  and  177  Societies  and  Editors  of  Periodicals. 
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The  Purchases  made  on  the  recommoadation  of  the  Standing 
Library  Committee  amounts  to  56  Volumes  and  15  Parts  of 
separately  published  works,  26  Volumes  and  23  Parts  of  works 
published  serially,  and  11  Sheets  of  Maps  of  the  French  Geological 
Surrey. 

llie  total  expenditure  incurred  in  connexion  with  the  Library 
during  the  past  twelvemonth  is  as  follows : — 

X     *.    d. 

Books,  Periodicals,  etc.  purchased     68  16     5 

Binding  of  Books  and  Mounting  of  Maps ....     75     0     1 

X143  16     6 


The  following  Lists  contain  the  Names  of  Government  Depart- 
ments, Public  Bodies,  Societies,  Editors,  and  Personal  Donors,  from 
whom  Donations  to  the  Library  have  been  received  during  the  past 
year : — 

I.  GOVEBNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AITD  OTHER  PuBLIC  BODIES. 

Alabama. — Geological  Survey  of  Alabama.    Montgomery. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History.    New  York. 

Austria. — Kaiserlich-Konigliche  Geologische  Reichsanstalt.    Vienna. 

.    Kai«»erlich-K6nigliche8  Naturhistorisches  Hofmuseum.     Vienna. 

Baden. — Grossherzoglicnes  Ministerium  des  Innem.    Geologische  Landesanstalt. 

Heidelberg. 
Bavaria. — Koniglicb  Bayerisches  Oberbergamt.    Municb. 
Belgium. — Mus^  Royal  d'Histoire  Naturelle.    Brussels. 
Buenos  Aires.    Museo  Nacional. 
California. — State  Mining  Bureau.    San  Francisco. 
California  University.    Berkeley. 

Cambridge  (Mass.). — Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  at  Harvard  Collie. 
Canada. — Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey.    Ottawa. 
Chicago. — *  Field '  Columbian  Museum. 
Costa  Rica. — Museo  Nacional.    San  Jos^. 
Europe.^Uommission  G^logique  Internationale.    Berlin. 
Finland. — Finlands  Geologiska  Undersokning.     Helsingfors. 
France. — D^p6t  de  la  Marine.    Paris. 

.    Minist^re  des  Travaux  Publics.    Paris. 

.    Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle.    Paris. 

.    Sennce  de  la  Carte  Gdologique.    Paris. 

Great  Britain. — Admiralty.    London. 

.    Army  Medical  Department.    London. 

.    British  Museum  (Natural  History).    London. 

.    Geological  Survey.    London. 

.    Home  Office.    London. 

.    India  Office.    London. 

.    Ordnance  Survey.    Southampton. 

.    The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.    London. 

Greece. — Observatoire  National.    Athens. 

Hesse. — Grossherzogliches  Ministerium  des  Innem.    Geologische  Landesanstalt. 

Darmstadt. 
Holland. — Departement  van  Kolonien.    The  Hague. 
Houghton  (Mich.). — Michigan  Mining  School. 
Hungary. — Konigliche    Ungarische    Geologische   Anstalt    (Magyar    Foldtani 

Tarsulat).    Budapest. 
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lUtnois. — State  Masenin  of  Natural  History.    Spring^eld. 

India. — Geological  Survey.    Calcutta. 

Iowa. — Geological  STurey.    Dee  Moines. 

Italy. — Beale  Comitato  ueol6|nco  d'ltalia.    Rome. 

Japan. — Geol<^cal  Survey.    Tokio. 

Kingston  (Canada). — Queen's  College. 

La  Plata  Museum.    La  Plata. 

Lausanne  University. 

London. — City  of  London  College. 

.    University  College. 

Lund  Museum.    Denmark. 

Mexico. — Comision  Geol<^ca  de  Mexico.    Mexico. 

Milwaukee  Museum. 

Minnesota. — Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey.    Minneapolis. 

Missouri.-— Geological  Surv^  of  Missouri.    Jefferson  City. 

New  South  Wales. — Agent-General  for,  London. 

.    Australian  Museum.    Sydney. 

.    Department  of  Lands.    Sydney. 

.    BeiMrtment  of  Mines.    Sydney. 

.    Geological  Survey.    Sydney. 

New  York  State  Library.    Albany. 

New  York  State  Museum.    Albany. 

New  Zealand. — Department  of  Mines.    Wellington. 

Norway. — ^Norges  Geologiska  Undersokning.    Christiania. 

Nova  Scotia.— Department  of  Mines.    Halifax. 

Owens  College.    Manchester. 

Pennsylvania. — Geological  Survey.    Harrisburg. 

Perak  Government.    Taiping. 

Pisa. — Rojral  University. 

Portugal.---Commissao  Goologica  de  Portugal.    Lisbon. 

Prussia. — Kdnigliche  Prenssische  Geologische  Landesanstalt.     Berlin. 

.    Konigliches  Ministerium  fiir  Hsmdel  und  Grewerbe.    Berlin. 

Queensland. — Department  of  Mines.    Brisbane. 

.    Geological  Survejr.    Brisbane. 

Roumania. — ^Museum  of  Geology  and  Paheontology.    Bucharest. 
Russia. — Comity  G^logique.    St.  Petersbuxg. 

.    Section  g^logique  du  Cabinet  de  S.M.  I'Empereur.    St.  Petersburg. 

Saxony. — Geologische  Landesuntersuchung  des  Konigreichs  Sachsen.    Leipzig. 

.    Konigliches  Finanz-Ministerium.    Leipzig. 

South  Austeradia. — ^The  Agent-General  for,  London. 
Spain. — Comision  del  Mapa  Geol6gico.    Madrid. 
Sweden. — Sveriges  Geologiska  Undersokning.    Stockholm. 
Switzerland. — Commission  der  Geologischen  Karte.    Berne. 
Tokio. — Imperial  University. 

. ,  College  of  Science. 

Tufts  CoUege,  Massachusetts. 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.    Washington. 

United  States  Geological  Survey.    Washington. 

United  States  National  Museum.    Washington. 

United  States  Treasury  (Mint)  Department.    Washington. 

Upsala  University. 

.    Mineralogical  and  Geological  Institute. 

Victoria. — Department  of  Agriculture.    Melbourne. 

.    Department  of  Mines.    Melbourne. 

Washington  (D.C.). ^Smithsonian  Institution. 
Western  Australia. — Agent-General  for,  London. 

.    Department  of  Mines.    Perth. 

.    Geological  Survey.    Perth. 

Wisconsin  University.    Madison. 


II.  Societies  and  Editors. 

Addaide. — Royal  Society  of  South  Australia. 

Alnwick. — Berwickshire  Naturalists*  Club. 

Bahia. — Instituto  Geographico  e  Historico. 

Bamsley. — Midland  Institute  of  Mining,  CHvil  and  Mechanical  Engineers 
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Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiqnanan  Field  Club. 
Belfast  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society. 
Belsrade. — Annales  G^lo^nes  de  la  Pdninsole  Balkanique. 
Berlin. — Deutsche  Geologisdie  Gesellschaft. 

.    Gesellschaft  Natmforschender  Freunde. 

— ^.    Konigliche  Preussische  Alcademie  der  Wissenschaften. 

.    2jeit8chrift  fur  Praktische  Geologie. 

Birmingham. — Mason  College. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Bordeaux. — Soci^to  Linn^enne. 

Boston  (Mass.). — ^American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Brussels.— Soci^  Beige  de  Gtologie,  de  Paltontologie  et  d'Hydrologie. 

.    Soci^t^  Malaoologique  de  Belgitjue. 

Budapest. — Foldtani  Kozlony  (Geological  Magazine). 
Buenos  Aires. — Instituto  Geografico  Argentino. 

.    Sociedad  Cientifica  Argentina. 

Caen. — Soci^t^  Linndenne  de  Normandie. 
Calcutta. — Indian  Engineering. 

.    Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Cape  Town. — South  African  Philosophical  Society. 
Ciudiff. — South  Wales  Instituto  of  Engineers. 
Chelmsford. — Felsted  School  Scientific  Society. 
Chicag^. — Journal  of  Geology. 
Christiania. — Nyt  Magazin  ror  Natnnridenskabeme. 

.    Videnskabemes  ^Iskab. 

Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Colombo. — Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Copenhagen. — Kongelige  Danske  Videnskabemes  Sdskab. 

Cordoba. — ^Academia  Nacional  de  Ciencias. 

Cracow. — ^Acad^mie  des  Sciences  (Akaden\ja  Umi^etosci). 

Darmstadt. — Verein  fiir  Erdkunde. 

Dorpat. — Naturforscher  Gesellschaft  bei  der  Universitat  Jurjew. 

Douglas. — Isle  of  Man  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society. 

Dresden. — Naturwissenschaf tliche  Gesellschaft '  Isis.' 

— -.    Verein  fur  Erdkunde. 

Dublin. — Roj'al  Dublin  Society. 

.    Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Edinburgh. — Geolo^cal  Society. 

.    Koyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society. 

.    Royal  Society. 

Ekaterinburg. — Socidt^  Ouralienne  d'Amatours  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 
Frankfurt  a.  M.— Senckenbergische  Naturforschende  GeseUschaft. 
Glasgow. — Mitohell  Library. 

.    Natural  History  Society. 

Gloucestor. — Cotteswold  Naturalists*  Field-Club. 
Gratz. — Naturwissenschaftlicher  Verein  fur  Steiermark. 
Haarlem. — Soci(St4  HoIIandaise  des  Sciences. 
Halifax. — ^Yorkshire  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society. 
Halle. — Kaiserliche  Leopoldinisch-Carolinische  Deutsche  Akademie  der  Natur- 
forscher. 
Hamilton  (Canada). — Hamilton  Association. 
Havre. — Soci^t^  G^logique  de  Norraandie. 

Hermannstadt. — Siebenbiiivischer  Verein  fur  Naturwissenschaften. 
Hertford. — Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society. 
Johannesburg. — Geological  Society  of  South  Africa. 
Lausanne. — Socidt^  G^logique  Suisse. 

.    Socidt^  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 

Leeds. — Philosophical  Society. 

Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Leipzig.— Naturwissenschaftlicher  Verein  fur  Sachsen  und  Thuringen. 

.    Zeitschrift  fiir  Kiystallographie  und  Mineralogie. 

.    Zeitschrift  fur  Naturwissenschaften. 

Li^ge. — Soci^t^  G^logiaue  de  Belgique. 

.      Soci^t^  Royale  aes  Sciences. 

Lille. — Soci^t^  Gtelogique  du  Nord. 
Lisbon. — Sodedade  de  Geographia. 
Liv^pooL— Geological  Association. 
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Liropool. — Litarary  and  Philosc^bical  Society. 
LoodoD. — Academy. 

.    Atbeneam. 

. ,  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

. '  Chemical  News, 

.    Chemical  Society. 

.    Colliery  Guardian. 

.    East  India  Association. 

.    Geological  Magazine. 

.    Geologists*  Association. 

.    Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

.    Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

.    Iron  and  Steel  Trades'  JoumaL 

,    Knowledge. 

.    Linnean  Society. 

,    London,  Edinbuii^h,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine. 

,    Mineralogical  Society. 

.    Nature. 

,    Palsontognmhical  Society. 

.    Physical  Society. 

,    Koyal  Agricultural  Society. 

,    Boyal  Astronomical  Society. 

.    Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

,    Royal  Geogn4)hical  Society. 

.    Royal  Institution. 

.    Rojal  Meteorological  Society. 

,    Royal  Microscopical  Society. 

.    Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

.    Royal  Society. 

.    Sanitary  Institute. 

.    Society  of  Arts. 

.    Society  of  Biblical  Archeology. 

.    Society  of  Public  Analysts. 

.    Victoria  Institute. 

.    Zoological  Society. 

Madison  (Wis.). — Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Manchester  Geological  Society. 

.    Litentfv  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Mdbonme. — Koyal  Society  of  Victoria. 

Milan. — Reale  Ittituto  Lcnnbardo  di  Scienze  e  Lettere. 

.    Society  Italians  di  Scienze  Naturali. 

MontreaL— Natural  History  Society. 

Moscow. — Soci^  Imp^riale  des  Naturalistes. 

Munich. — Koniglicbe  Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 

Nancy.— Academic  de  Stanislas. 

New  Haven  (Conn.). — ^American  Journal  of  Science. 

.    Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

New  York. — ^Academy  of  Sciences. 

.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

NewcasUe-upon-Tjme. — North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical 

Engineers. 
Northampton. — NorUiamptonshire  Natural  History  Society. 
Oporto.— ^Sociedade  Carlos  Ribeiro. 
Ottawa. — Roval  Society  of  Canada. 
Padua.— Reale  Accademia  di  Scienze,  I^ettere  ed  Arti. 
Palermo. — Annales  de  G^logie  et  de  Pal^ontologie. 

.    Reale  Accademia  di  Scienze,  Lettere  ed  Arti. 

Paris. — ^Acad^ie  des  Sciences. 

,    Annnaire  G^ogique  Universe!. 

.    Revue  Scientifique. 

.    Soci^  Fran^ise  de  Min^ralogie. 

.    Soci^t^  G^logique  de  France. 

.    Spelunca. 

Penzance.— Royal  Geological  Society  of  CTomwall. 
Philadelphia. — Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

.    American  Philosophical  Society. 

.    Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science. 

Pisa.— Society  Toscana  di  Sdenxe  NaturalL 
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Plymouth. — Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Institution,  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  History  Society. 

Rochester  (N.Y.). — Academy  of  Sciences. 

.    Geological  Society  of  America. 

Riga. — Naturforscher  Verein. 
Rome. — Reale  Accademia  dei  Lincei. 

.    Societi  Geologica  Italiana. 

Rughy  School  Nattual  History  Society. 
Salt  Lake  City. — Utah  University  Quarterly. 
Santiago. — Deutscher  Wissenschaftlicher  Verein. 

.    Sociedad  Nacional  de  Mineria. 

.    Soci^t^  Scientifique  du  Chili. 

Scranton  (Pa.). — Colliery  Engineer. 

St.  John  (N.B.).— Natural  History  Society. 

St.  Petersburg. —Academic  Imp^riale  des  Sciences. 

.    Russische  Kaiserliche  Mineralogische  Gesellschaft. 

Stockholm. — Geologiska  Forening. 

.    Kongliga  Svenska  Vetenskaps  Akademi. 

Stonyhurst  Magazine. 

Stuttgart. — Neues  Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie,  Geologic  nnd  Paliiontologie. 

.    Verein  fiir  Vaterlandische  Naturkunde  in  Wurttemberg. 

Sydney. — Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

.    Linnean  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

.    Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

Topeka. — Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science. 

Toronto. — Canadian  Institute. 

Toulouse. — Soci^t^  d'Histoire  Naturelle. 

Truro. — Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 

Turin. — Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze. 

Vienna. — Berg-  und  Hiittenmannisches  Jahrbuch. 

.    Kaiserliche  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 

.    Kaiserlich-konigliche  Zoologisch-botanischc  Gesellschaft. 

.    Mineralogische  und  Petrographische  Mittheilungen. 

Warsaw. — Annuaire  G^logique  et  Min^ralogique  de  la  Russie. 
Wellington  (N.25.).— New  Zealand  Institute. 
Wiesbaden. — ^Nassauischer  Verein  fiir  Naturkunde. 
York. — Natural  History  Journal. 
.    Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. 
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CoMPiA^TIYB  StATEMEITT  OF  THB  NuMBEB  OF  THB  SOCIETY  AT  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THB  YBABS  1895  AND  1896. 

Deo.  dlBt,  1895.  Dec  Slst,  189a 

Compounders 305         306 

Contributing  Fellows 867         880 

Non-contributing  Fellows . .  69         67 

1241  1253 

Foreign  Members 39         37 

Foreign  Correspondents. ...  38         39 

1318  1329 


Comparative  Statement  explanatory  of  the  Alterations  in  the  Sumber 
of  FeUowSj  Foreign  Members,  and  Foreign  Correspondents  at  the 
dose  of  the  years  1895  and  1896. 


1241 


Number  of  Compounders,  Contributing  and  Non- 
contributing  Fellows,  December  3l8t,  1895   . . 

Add  Fellows  elected  during  former  year  and  paid  \  ^  ^ 

in  1896 J  ^^ 

Add  Fellows  elected  and  paid  in  1896 


48 

1300 

Deduct  Compounders  deceased 7 

Contributing  Fellows  deceased    17 

Non-contributing  Fellows  deceased     2 

Contributing  Fellows  resigned     18 

Contributing  Fellows  removed    3 

—      47 


Number  of  Foreign  Members  and  Foreign  1        -- 
Correspondents,  December  3l8t,  1895  ....  J 

Deduct  Foreign  Members  deceased 3 

Foreign     Correspondent     elected  1      ■. 

Foreign  Member J 

—        4 


1253 


73 

Add  Foreign  Member  elected 1 

Foreign  Correspondents  elected    2 


—      76 


1329 
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XIX 


Deceased  Fellows. 


Compounders  (7). 


BitM^bank,  W.,  Esq. 
GreeD,  Prof.  A.  H. 
Hallf  Captain  Marshall. 
Lyall,G.,E8q. 


Miller,  H.,  Esq. 
Penrose,  J.  F.,  Esq. 
Roper,  F.  C.  S.,  Esq. 


lUsident  and  other  Contributing  Fellows  (17). 


Armstrong,  W.,  Esq. 
Birch,  R.  W.  P.,  Esq. 
CarringtoD,  T.,E6q. 
Church,  J.,  Esq. 
De  Sails,  W.  F.,  Esq. 
Doming,  E.,  Esq. 
Dymond,  A.  W.,  Esq. 
Gorer,  Rev.  Canon  W. 
litton,  R.  T.,  Esq. 


Miiller,  Baron  F.  von. 
Paulin,  R.,  Esq. 
Pike,  E.  R.,  Esq. 
Prestwich,  Sir  J. 
Robertson,  Dr.  D. 
Slack,  H.  J.,  Esq. 
Thompson,  F.  A.,  Esq. 
Worth,  R.  N.,  Esq. 


Nonroontrihuting  Fellows  (2). 
Gongb,  Visoount.  |  Sharp,  W.,  Esq. 


Beyrich,  Dr.  H.E. 
DflAbr^,  M*  A. 


Foreign  Members  (3). 

I  Whitney,  Prof.  J.  D. 
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FsLLowB  Eesionbd  (18). 


Bigge,  M.  R.,  Esq. 
Brickenden,  Maj.  R.  T.  W.  L. 
Coltman,  W.  B.,  Esq. 
Coltman,  W.  H.,  Esq. 
Freoheville,  R.  J.,  Esq. 
JoUy,  W.,  Esq. 
Leese,  J.,  Esq. 
Mackay,  J.  C,  Esq. 
NewtOD,  E.  W.,  Esq. 


Northcott,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Panton,  Prof.  J.  H. 
Rowe,  Rev.  G.  P.  H. 
Sanford,  W.  A.,  Esq. 
Savile,  A.  G.,  Esq. 
Spencer,  W.,  Esq. 
Waugh,  H.,  Esq. 
Whitehead,  J.,  Esq. 
Wills,  H.T.,  Esq. 


McKnight,  P.,  Esq. 
Ramsay,  E.  P.,  Esq. 


Fellows  Remotsd  (3). 

I  Williams,  R.  H.,  Esq. 


The  following  Personage  was  elected  from  the  List  of  Foreign  Cor^ 
respondents  to  Jill  the  vacancy  in  the  List  of  Foreign  Members 
duHng  the  year  1896 : — 

Professor  Albert  Helm,  of  Ziirich. 


The  folloiuing  Personages  were  elected  Foreign  Correspondents  during 
the  year  1896  :— 

Professor  S.  L.  Penfield,  of  New  Haven;  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
Professor  J.  Walther,  of  Jena. 
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After  the  Beports  had  been  read,  it  was  resolved : — 

That  they  be  received  and  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting, 
and  tiiat  such  parts  of  them  as  the  Council  shall  think  fit  be  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  Fellows. 

It  was  afterwards  resolved : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Sir  A.  Geikie  and 
R.  Ljdekker,  Esq.,  retiring  from  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Esq., 
retiring  from  the  office  of  Secretary. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Horace  T.  Brown,  Esq., 
Sir  A.  Geikie,  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory,  T.  V.  Holmes,  Esq.,  and  F.  Rut- 
ley,  Esq.,  retiring  from  the  Council. 


After  the  Balloting-glasses  had  beep  duly  closed,  and  the  lists 
examined  by  the  Scrutineers,  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared 
to  have  been  duly  elected  as  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year: — 
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OFFICERS  AND  COUNCIL.— 1897. 

TBESLDENT. 
Henry  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8. 
Lieut.-General  C.  A.  M*Mahon. 
J.  J.  H,  Teall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Henry  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

8ECRETASIES. 

R.  8.  Herries,  Esq.,  M.A. 

J.  E.  Marr,  Esq.,  KA.,  F.R.S. 

FOREIGN  SECRETARY. 
Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

TREASURER. 
W.  T.  Blanford,  LL.D.,  F.R.8. 


COUNCIL. 


H.  Banerman,  Esq. 

W.  T.  Blanford,  LL.D.,  F.R.8. 

Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D., 

F.R.8. 
Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Sir    John    Evans,    K.C.B.,    D.CL., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. 
F.  W.  Harmer,  Esq. 
R.  S.  Herries,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Henry  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  Edwin  Hill,  M.A. 
Prof.  E.  Hull,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8. 


R.  Lydekker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.R.8. 
Lieut.-General  C.  A.  M^'Mahon. 
J.  E.  Marr,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.8. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Miers,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Horace  W.  MoDckton,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
E.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
A.  Strahan,  Esq.,  M.A. 
J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
W.  W.  Watte,  Esq.,  M.A. 
W.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  M.A. 
Henry  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.ILS. 


ASSISTANT-SECRETARY,  CLERK,  LIBRARIAN,  AND  CURATOR. 
L.  L,  Belinfante,  B.So. 

ASSISTANTS  IN  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  AND  MUSEUM. 

W.  Rupert  Jones. 
Clyde  H.  Black. 
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LIST  OF 

THE  FOREIGN  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  in  1896. 

Dftteof 
BlectioD. 

.848.  James  Hall,  Esq.,  Albany,  Slate  of  New  York,  U,8.A. 

856.  Professor  Robert  Bunsen,  For.  Mem.  R.S.,  Heiddherg, 

.867.  Professor  H.  B.  Geinitz,  Dresden, 

867.  Professor  A.  Daubr^,  For.  Mem.  R.S.,  FarU.    (Deceased.) 

871.  Dr.  Franz  Hitter  von  Hauer,  Vienna, 

874.  Professor  Albert  Gaudry,  Paris, 

876.  Professor  Fridolin  Sandberger,  Wurzburg. 

876.  Professor  H.  E.  Beyrich,  Berlin.     {Deceased.) 

877.  Dr.  Carl  Wilhelm  von  Giimbel,  Munich. 
877.  Dr.  Eduard  Siiss,  Vienna. 

879.  M.  Jules  Marcou,  Cambridge,  Mass.^  U.S.A. 

879.  Dr.  J.  J.  S.  Steenstrup,  For.  Mem.  H.S.,  Copenhagen, 

880.  Professor  Gustave  Dewalque,  LiSge. 

880.  Baron  Adolf  Erik  Nordenskiold,  Stockholm. 

880.  Professor  Ferdinand  Zirkel,  Leipzig. 

883.  Professor  Otto  Martin  Torell,  Stockholm. 
.884.  Professor  G.  Capellini,  Bologna. 

884.  Professor  A.  L.  O.  Des  Cloizeaux,  For.  Mem.  R.S.,  Paris. 

885.  Professor  Jules  Gosselet,  Lille. 

.886.  Professor  Gustav  Tscbermak,  Vienna. 

887.  Professor  J.  P.  Lesley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.8.A. 

887.  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.    {Deceased.) 
.888.  Professor  Eugene  Renevier,  Lausanne, 

888.  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Richthofen,  Berlin. 
.889.  Professor  Ferdinand  Fouqu^,  Paris. 

).  Geheimrath  Professor  Karl  Al&ed  von  Zittel,  Munich. 

890.  Professor  Heinrich  Rosenbusch,  Heidelberg. 

891.  Dr.  Charles  Barrois,  Lille. 

.892.  Professor  Gustav  Lindstrom,  Stockholm. 

5.  Professor  Waldemar  Christofer  Brogger,  Christiania, 

.893.  M.  Auguste  Michel-L^vy,  Paris. 

.893.  Dr.  Edmund  Mojsisovics  von  Mojsvdr,  Vienna. 

893.  Dr.  Alfred  Gabriel  Nathorst,  Stockholm. 

.894.  Professor  George  J.  Brush,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

i.  Professor  Edward  Salisbury  Dana,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

894.  Professor  Alphonse  Renard,  Ghent. 
.895.  Professor  Wilhelm  Dames,  Berlin. 

895.  Professor  Grove  K  Gilbert,  Washington,  UJS.A. 
895.  M.  Friedrich  Schmidt,  St.  Petersburg. 

96.  Professor  Albert  Heim,  ZUrich. 
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LIST  OF 

THE  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS 

OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  in  180a 

Dat«of 
Election. 

1866.  Professor  Victor  Raulin,  Montfaueon  d'Argonne. 

1874.  Professor  Igino  Cocchi,  Florence, 

1874.  Dr.  T.  C.  Winkler,  Haarlem. 

1879.  M.  tdouard  Dupont,  BrunseU, 

1879.  Dr.  ^mile  Sauvage,  Bauloffne-mr-Mer, 

1881.  Professor  E.  D.  Cope,  Philadelphia,  A.,  U.S.A. 

1882.  Professor  Louis  Lwlet,  Touhmse. 

1882.  Professor  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  Paris. 

1884.  M.  Alphonse  Briart,  Mcfrlanwelz. 

1884.  Professor  Hermann  Credner,  Leipzig. 

1884.  Baron  C.  von  Ettingsbausen,  Oratz.    (Deceased.) 

1887.  Senlior  J.  F.  N.  Delgado,  Lisbon. 

1887.  Professor  A.  de  Lapparent,  Paris. 

1888.  M.  Charles  Brongniart,  Paris. 
1888.  Professor  Anton  Fritech,  Prague. 

1888.  M.  Ernest  Van  den  Broeck,  Brussels. 

1889.  Dr.  Hans  Reusch,  Christiania. 

1889.  M.  R.  D.  M.  Verbeek,  Padang,  Sumatra. 

1890.  M.  Gustave  F.  Dollfus,  Paris. 
1890.  Herr  Felix  Karrer,  Vienna. 

1890.  Professor  Adolph  von  Kcinen,  OoUingen. 

1891.  Professor  Emanuel  Kayser,  Marburg. 

1892.  Professor  Johann  Lehmann,  Kiel. 

1892.  Major  John  W.  Powell,  Washington,  D.C.y  U.S.A. 

1893.  Professor  Marcel  Bertrand,  Paris, 
1893.  Professor  Alexis  Pavlow,  Moscow. 
1893.  M.  Ed.  Rigaux,  Boulogne-sttr-Mer. 
1893.  Dr.  Sven  Leonhard  Tomquist,  Lund. 

1893.  Dr.  Charles  Abiathar  White,  Washington,  B.C.,  U.S.A. 

1894.  Professor  Joseph  Paxson  Iddings,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A. 
1894.  M  Perceval  de  Loriol-Lefort,  Campagne  Frontenex. 
1894.  Dr.  Francisco  P.  Moreno,  La  Plata. 

1894.  Dr.  A.  Rothpletz,  Munich. 

1894.  Professor  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Christiania. 

1895.  Professor  Paul  Groth,  Munich. 

1896.  Dr.  K.  de  Kroustchoff,  St.  Petersburg. 
1896.  Professor  Albrecht  Penck,  Vienna. 

1896.  Professor  S.  L.  Penfield,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

1896.  Professor  J.  Walther,  Jena. 
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AWARDS  OF  THE  WOLLASTON  MEDAL 

UNDBR  THB   CONDITIONS  OP  THB    'DONATION   FUND ' 

BSTABLISnSD  BT 

WILLIAM  HYDE  WOLLASTON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

'  To  promote  researches  concerning  the  mineral  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  to  enable  the  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  to  reward  those 
individuals  of  any  country  by  whom  such  researches  may  hereafter  be 
made,* — '  such  individual  not  being  a  Member  of  the  Council' 


1831. 
1835. 
183G. 

1837. 

1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 

1843. 

1844. 
184o. 
1846. 
1&47. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 

1853. 

1854. 
1855. 

1856. 
1857. 

1868. 

1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 


Mr.  William  Smith. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Mantell. 
M.  Louis  Agassiz. 
i  Capt.  T.  P.  Cautley. 
I  Dr.  H.  Falconer. 
Sir  Richard  Owen. 
Professor  C.  G.  Ehrenberg. 
Professor  A.  H.  Dumont. 
M.  Adolphe  T.  Brongniart. 
Boron  L.  von  Buch. 
\  M.  £lie  de  Beaumont. 
I M.  P.  A.  Dufr^noy. 
Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare. 
Professor  John  Phillips. 
Mr.  William  Lonsdale. 
Dr.  Ami  Bou^. 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Buckland. 
Sir  Joseph  Prestwich. 
Mr.  William  Hopkins. 
Rev.  Prof.  A.  Sedgwick. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Fitton. 

iM.  le  Vicomte  A.  d' Archiac. 
M.  E.  de  Vemeuil. 
Sir  Richard  Griffith. 
Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche. 
Sir  W.  E.  Logan. 
M.  Joachim  Barrande. 

iHerr  Hermann  von  Meyer. 
Mr.  James  Hall. 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin. 
Mr.  Searles  V.Wood. 
Professor  Dr.  H.  G.  Bronn. 
Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Godwin-Austen. 
Professor  Gustav  Bischof. 
Sir  R.  I.  Muichison. 
Dr.  Thomas  Davidson. 


1866.  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 

1867.  Mr.  G.  Poulett  Scrope. 

1868.  Professor  Carl  F.  Naumann. 

1869.  Dr.  H.  C.  Sorby. 

1870.  Professor  G.  P.  Deshayes. 

1871.  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay. 

1872.  Professor  J.  D.  Dana. 

1873.  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grey  Egerton. 

1874.  Professor  Oswald  Heer. 
1876.  Professor  L.  G.  de  Koninck. 

1876.  Professor  T.  H.  Huxley. 

1877.  Mr.  Robert  Mallet 

1878.  Dr.  Thomas  Wright 

1879.  Professor  Bemhard  Studer. 

1880.  Professor  Auguste  Daubr^e. 

1881.  Professor  P.  Martin  Duncan. 

1882.  Dr.  Franz  Ritter  von  Hauer. 

1883.  Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford. 

1884.  Professor  Albert  Gaudry. 
1886.  Mr.  George  Busk. 

1886.  Professor   A.    L.    O.    Des 

Cloizeaux. 

1887.  Mr.  J.  Whitaker  Hulke. 

1888.  Mr.  H.  B.  Medlicott. 

1889.  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney. 

1890.  Professor  W.C.Williamson. 

1891.  Professor  J.  W.  Judd. 

1892.  Baron     Ferdinand     von 

Richthofen. 

1893.  Professor  N.  S.  MaskeljTie. 

1894.  Geheimrath  Professor  Karl 

Alfred  von  Zittel. 

1895.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie. 

1896.  Dr.  Eduard  Siiss. 

1897.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston. 


c2 
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AWAKD8 

OF  THE 


BALANCE  OF  THE  PROCEEDS  OF  THE  WOLLASTON 
'DONATION   FUND.' 


1881.  Mr.  William  Smith. 

1833.  Mr.  William  Lonsdale. 

1834.  M.  Louis  Agassiz. 

1835.  Dr.  G.  A.  Mantell. 

1836.  Professor  G.  P.  Deshayes. 

1838.  Sir  Richard  Owen. 

1839.  Professor  C.  G.  Ehrenberg. 

1840.  Mr.  J.  De  Carle  Sowerby. 

1841.  Professor  Edward  Forbes. 

1842.  Professor  John  Morris. 

1843.  Professor  John  Morris. 

1844.  Mr.  William  Lonsdale. 

1845.  Mr.  Geddes  Bain. 

1846.  Mr.  William  Lonsdale. 

1847.  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny. 

I  Cape-of-Good-Hope  Fossils. 
^°^-  |M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny. 
1849.  Mr.  William  Lonsdale. 

1860.  Professor  John  Morris. 
1851.  M.  Joachim  Barrande. 

1862.  Prof essor  John  Morris. 

1863.  Professor  L.  G.  de  Koninck. 

1854.  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward. 

1855.  Drs.  G.  and  F.  Sandberger. 

1856.  Professor  G.  P.  Deshayes. 

1857.  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward. 
1868.  Mr.  James  HalL 
1859.  Mr.  Charles  Peach. 

j  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones. 
^^^'  1  Mr.  W.K  Parker. 

1861.  Professor  A.  Daubr^e. 

1862.  Professor  Oswald  Heer. 

1863.  Professor  Ferdinand  Senft. 

1864.  Professor  G.  P.  Deshayes. 


1865.  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter. 

1866.  Dr.  Henry  Woodward. 

1867.  Mr.  W.  H.  BaUy. 

1868.  M.  J.  Bosquet. 

1869.  Mr.  W.  Carruthers. 

1870.  M.  Marie  Renault. 

1871.  Mr.  R.  Etheridge. 

1872.  Dr.  James  Croll. 

1873.  Professor  J.  W.  Judd. 

1874.  Dr.  Henri  Nyst 
1876.  Professor  L.  C.  Miall. 

1876.  Professor  Giuseppe  Seguenza 

1877.  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  Jun. 

1878.  Professor  W.  J.  SoUas. 

1879.  Mr.  Samuel  AUport. 

1880.  Mr.  Thomw  Davies. 

1881.  Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair. 

1882.  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde. 

1883.  Professor  John  Milne. 

1884.  Mr.  E.  Tulley  Newton. 
1886.  Dr.  Charles  Callaway. 

1886.  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner. 

1887.  Mr.  B.  N.  Peach. 

1888.  Mr.  J.  Home. 

1889.  Mr.  A.  Smith  Woodward. 

1890.  Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher. 

1891.  Mr.  R.  Lydekker. 

1892.  Mr.  O.  A.  Derby. 

1893.  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild. 

1894.  Mr.  Aubrey  Strahan. 
1896.  Mr.  W.  W.  Watts. 

1896.  Mr.  Alfred  Harker. 

1897.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bather. 
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AWARDS  OF  THE  MURCHISON  MEDAL 


AND  OFTHB 

PROCEEDS  OF  THE  <  MURCHISON  GEOLOGICAL  FUND/ 

ESTABLISHED  UNDER  THE  WILL  OF  THE  LATE 

Sm  RODERICK  IMPEY  MURCHISON,  Babt.,  F.R.S.,  F.GJ3. 

'To  be  applied  in  every  conaecutiye  year  in  audi  manner  aa  the  Council 
of  the  Society  may  deem  most  useful  in  adyandug  Geological  Science^ 
whether  by  granting  sums  of  money  to  travellers  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, to  autliors  of  memoirs,  or  to  persons  actually  employed  in  any 
enquiries  bearing  upon  the  scieuce  of  Geology,  or  in  rewarding  any 
such  travellers,  authors,  or  other  persons,  and  the  Medal  to  be  given 
to  some  person  to  whom  such  Council  shall  grant  any  sum  of  money 
or  recompense  in  respect  of  Geological  Science/ 


1873.  Mr.  William  Davies.  Medal 

1873.  Professor  Oswald  Heer. 

1874.  Dr.  J.  J.  Bigsby.    Medal. 
1874.  Mr.  Alfred  Bell. 

1874.  Professor  Ralph  Tate. 

1875.  Mr.W.J.Henwood.   Medal. 

1875.  Professor  H.  G.  Seeley. 

1876.  Mr.    A.    R.    C.    Selwyn. 

Medal. 

1876.  Dr.  James  Croll. 

1877.  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke.    Medal. 

1877.  Rev.  J.  F.  Bkke. 

1878.  Dr.  H.  B.  Geinitz.    Medal. 

1878.  Professor  Charles  Lapworth. 

1879.  Professor  F.  M^Coy.    Medal. 

1879.  Mr.  J.W.Kirkby. 

1880.  Mr.  R.  Etheridge.    Medal 

1881.  Sir  ArchibaldGeikie.  Medal. 

1881.  Mr.  F.  Rutley. 

18S2.  Professor  J.Gosselet  Medal. 

1882.  Profeaaor  T.  Rupert  Jones. 

1883.  Profesaor    H.    R.   Goppert. 

Medal. 

1883.  Mr.  John  Young. 

1884.  Dr.  H.  Woodward.    Medal. 
18^.  Mr.  Martin  Simpson. 

1885.  Dr.  Ferdinand  von  Romer. 

Medal       - 

1885.  Mr.  Horace  B.  Woodward. 
188C.  Mr.  W.  Whitaker.    Medal 

1886.  Mr.  Clement  Reid. 


1887.  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie.     Medal. 

1887.  Mr.  Robert  Kidston. 

1888.  Professor  J.  S.   Newberry. 

Medal 

1888.  Mr.  Edward  Wilson. 

1889.  Professor    James    Geikie. 

Medal. 

1889.  Professor  G.  A.  J.  Cole. 

1890.  Professor    Edward    Hull. 

Medal 

1890.  Mr.  E.  Wethered. 

1891.  Professor    W.  C,  Brogger. 

Medal. 

1891.  Rev.  R  Baron. 

1892.  Professor   A.    H.    Green. 

Medal. 

1892.  Mr.  Beeby  Thompson. 

1893.  Rev.  0.  Fisher.    Medal. 

1893.  Mr.  G.  J.  WiUiams. 

1894.  Mr.  W.  T.  Aveline.    Medal. 

1894.  Mr.  George  Barrow. 

1895.  Professor   Gustav   Lind- 

Strom.    Medal 

1895.  Mr.  A.  C.  Seward. 

1896.  Mr.    T.     Mellard     Reade. 

Medal. 

1896.  Mr.  PhiUp  Lake. 

1897.  Mr.  Horace  B.  Woodward. 

Medal 
1897.  Mr.  S.  S.  Buckman. 
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AWARDS  OF  THE  LYELL  MEDAL 

AHD  OF  THE 

PROCEEDS  OF  THE  'LYELL  GEOLOGICAL  FUND/ 

ESTABLISHED   UNDER   THE   WILL  AND    CODICIL    OF   THE    LATE 
SIB  CHABLES  LYELL,  Bart..  P.KJ3..  P.G.8. 

The  Medal '  to  be  giTen  annually '  (or  from  time  to  time) '  aa  a  mark  of 
honorary  distinction  and  aa  an  expreesion  on  the  part  of  the  goyeming 
body  of  the  Society  that  the  Medallist  (who  may  be  of  any  country 
or  either  sex)  haa  deserved  well  of  the  Science/ — '  not  less  than 
one  third  of  the  annual  interest  [of  the  fund]  tp  accompany  the 
Medal,  the  remaining  interest  to  be  given  in  one  or  more  portions  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Council  for  the  encouragement  of  Geology  or 
of  any  of  the  allied  sciences  by  which  they  shall  consider  Geology 
to  have  been  most  materially  advanced,  either  for  travelling  expenses 
or  for  a  memoir  or  paper  published,  or  in  progress,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  sex  or  nationality  of  the  author,  or  the  language  in  which 
any  such  memoir  or  paper  may  be  written.' 


John      Morris. 


Medal. 


1880. 
1880. 

188L 
1881. 


1876.  Professor 

Medal. 

1877.  Dr.  James  Hector. 

1877.  Mr.  W.  PengeUy. 

1878.  Mr.  G.  Busk.    Medal. 

1878.  Professor  W.Waagen. 

1879.  Professor  Edmond  Hubert. 

Medal. 
1879.  Professor  H.  A.  Nicholson. 
1879.  Dr.  Henry  Woodward. 
Sir  John  Evans.    Medal. 
Professor  F.  A.  von  Quen- 

stedt 
Sir  J.  W.  Dawson.    Medal. 
Dr.  Anton  Fritsch. 

1881.  Mr.  G.  R.  Vine. 

1882.  Dr.  J.  Lycett.    Medal. 
1882.  Rev.  Norman  Glass. 

1882.  Professor  Charles  Lapworth. 

1883.  Dr.  W.B.  Carpenter.  Medal. 
1883.  Mr.  P.  H.  Carpenter. 

1883.  M.  E.  Rigaux. 

1884.  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy.    Medal. 
Professor  Charles  Lapworth. 
Professor    H.    G.    Seeley. 

Medal. 
Mr.  A .  J.  Jukes-Browne. 
1886.  Mr.  W.  PengeUy.    Medal. 

1886.  Mr.  D.  Mackintosh. 

1887.  Mr.  Samuel  Allport   Medal. 

1887.  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher. 

1888.  Professor  H  A.  Nicholson. 

Medal. 


1884. 
1886. 

1886. 


1888.  Mr.  A.  H.  Foord. 

1888.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts. 

1889.  Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins. 

Medal. 

1889.  M.  Louis  Dollo. 

1890.  Professor  T.  Rupert  Jones. 

Medal. 

1890.  Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherbom. 

1891.  Professor    T.    M«Kenny 

Hughes.    Medal. 
1891.  Dr.  C.  J.  Forsyth-Major. 

1891.  Mr.  G.  W.  Lamplugh. 

1892.  Mr.  G.  H.  Morton.   Medal. 
1892.  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory. 

1892.  Mr.  E.  A.  Walford. 

1893.  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton.    Medal. 
1893.  Miss  C.  A.  Raisin. 

1893.  Mr.  A.  N.  Leeds. 

1894.  Professor     John     Milne. 

Medal. 

1894.  Mr.  Wmiam  Hill. 

1896.  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake.     Medal. 

1895.  Mr.  Percy  F.  Kendall. 

1896.  Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison. 
1896.  Mr.  A.  Smith  Woodward. 

Medal. 
1896.  Dr.  W.  R  Hume. 

1896.  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews. 

1897.  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde.  Medal. 
1897.  Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis  Abbott. 
1897.  Mr.  J.  Lomas. 
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AWARDS  OP  THE  BIGSBY  MEDAL, 


FOUITDBD  BT  THE  LATB 


Db.  J.  J.  BIGSBY,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S. 

To  be  awarded  biennially  '  as  an  acknowledgment  of  eminent  services 
in  any  department  of  Gbology,  irrespective  of  the  receiver's  country ; 
bat  he  must  not  be  older  than  45  years  at  his  last  birthday,  thus 
probably  not  too  old  for  further  work,  and  not  too  young  to  have  done 
much.* 


1877.  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh. 
1870.  Professor  E.  D.  Cope. 
188L  Dr.  Charles  Barrois. 
1883.  Dr.  Henry  fficks. 
1885.  Professor  Alphonse  Renard. 
1887.  Professor  Charles  Lapworth. 


1889.  Mr.  J.  J.  Harris  Teall. 
1891.  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson. 
1893.  Professor  W.  J.  SoUas. 

1896.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Walcott. 

1897.  Mr.  Clement  Reid. 


AWARDS  OP  THE  PROCEEDS  OP  THE  BARLOW- 
JAMfiSON  FUND, 


ESTABLISHED  UNDEK  THE  WILL  OF  THE  LATE 

Db.  H.  C.  barlow,  F.G.S. 

'  The  perpetual  interest  to  he  applied  every  two  or  three  years,  as  may 
he  approved  by  the  Council,  to  or  for  the  advancement  of  Geological 
Science.' 


1880.  Purchase  of  microscope. 

1881.  Purchase  of  micTDscope-lamps. 

1882.  Baron  C.  von  Ettingshausen. 
1884.  Dr.  James  CrolL 

1884.  Professor  Leo  Lesquereux. 
1886.  Dr.  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis. 
1888.  Museum. 
1890.  Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison. 


1892.  Professor    Charles  Mayer- 

Eymar. 

1893.  Purchase  of  Scientific  In- 

struments  for  Capt.  F.  E 
Younghusband. 

1894.  Mr.  Charles  Davison. 
1896.  Mr.  J.  Wright. 
1896.  Mr.  J.  Storrie. 
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XXX  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.        [May  1 897, 

Estimates  for 

INCOME  EXPECTED. 

£     8.    d.     £     s.    d. 
Compositions 171    0    0 

Due  for  Arrears  of  Admission  Fees    8d    4    0 

Admission  Fees,  1897 240    0    0 

328    4    0 

Arrears  of  Annual  Contributions    120    0    0 

Annual  Contributions,  1897,  from  Resident  Fel- 
lows, and  Non-Residents,  1869  to  1861     1610  »  0    0 

Annual  Contributions  in  advance   35    0    0 

1766    0    0 

Dividends  on  £2000  India  3  per  cents 60    0    0 

Dividends  on  £2260  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  4  per  cent.  Preference  Stock    90    0    0 

Dividends  on  £2800  London  and  South- Western 
Railway  4  per  cent.  Preference  Stock    112    0    0 

Dividends  on  £300  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  5  per  cent.  Preference  Stock. ,     16    0    0 

Dividends  on  £1295  Midland  Railway  4  per  cent. 
Preference  Stock   51  16    0 

828  16    0 

Sale  of  Quarterly  Journal,  including  Longman*s 
Account ^ 150    0    0 

Sale  of  Geological  Map,  including  Stanford's 
Account 5    0    0 

Sale  of  Transactions,  Library  Catalogue,  General 
Index,  Hochstetter*s  '  New  Zealand,'  and  List 
of  Fellows 5    0    0 

160    0    0 

2753    0    0 

Balance  against  Society 504  16    0 


£3267  15    0 


Note,— The  following  Funds  are  available  for  Extraordiuary  Expenditure. 

£     $.   d. 
Balance  at  the  Bankers',  Dec  3l8t,  1896 761  13  11 

Balance  in  the  Clerk's  hands,  Dec.  31st,  1896    6    9    1 

uigitizea  oy  ^^jOvj^l^     ^ 


^oL  53.]  rorAVGiAL  bxpobz.  xxzi 

the  Year  1897. 


EXFENDITUBB  BSTIMATED. 

£   $.  d.       £    i.    d. 
Hoaae  Expenditure : 

Toes 0  15  0 

Kre  Insunuioo 15    0  0 

Electric  Lighting 15    0  0 

Gu 20    0  0 

Fuel   , 25    0  0 

Furniture  and  Bepaira 35    0  0 

Houae-repaira  and  Maintenance 50    0  0 

Annual  Cleaning 15    0  0 

Washing  an4  Sundries 25    0  0 

Tea  at  MeetingB 15    0  0 

215  16    0 

Salaries  and  Wages,  etc. : 

Assistant  Secretary  300    0  0 

„        Half  Premium  of  Life  Insurance    10  15  0 

Assistant  Librarian 150    0  0 

AssisUnt  Clerk 85    0  0 

House  Porter  and  Upper-Housemaid   91  12  0 

Under-Hduseraaid   42  12  0 

Errand  Boy  33  16  0 

Charwoman  and  Occasional  Assistance 10    0  0 

Accountant's  Pee 10  10  0 

. 784    5    0 

library  (Books  and  Binding) 225    0    0 

Museum 6    0    0 

OflSce  Expenditure : 

Stationery 26    0    0 

Miscellaneous  Printing    30    0    0 

Postages  and  other  Expenses 90    0    0 

146    0    0 

PaUications : 

Geological  Map 10  0  0 

Quarterly  Journal 900  0  0 

„  M         Commission,     Postage, 

and  Addressing 100  0  0 

Becord  of  G^eologioal  Literature  100  0  0 

List  of  Fellows  35  0  0 

Abstracts,  including  Postage     110  0  0 

1256    0    0 

2680    0    0 
Index  to  Quarterly  Journal  (Vols.  1-60) 260    0    0 

Elec^c  Lighting  Installation.      (Remainder 
payable  as  per  Contract.)    27  16    0 

Completion  of  Kedecoration  of  Society's  Apart- 
ments        400    0    0 

677  16    0 


i*3267  16    0 


V.  T.  BLANFORD,  Treasurer. 
January  26ih,  1897. 
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XXXii  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.         [May  1897, 

Income  and  Expenditure  during  the 

BEOEIPTS. 

£      8.     d,     £     9.     d. 

Balance  in  Bankers' hands,  IJanuary,  1896 .  835    5  10 

Balance  in  Clerk's  hands,  1  January,  1896  .     16    9     7 

851  15    5 

Compositions 270  18    0 

Arrears  of  Admission-fees 69     6     0 

Admission-fees 296    2    0 

365    8    0 

Arrears  of  Annual  Contributions 127     1     6 

Annual  Contributions  of  1896 : 

Besident  Fellows 1569  15    0 

Non-Besident  Fellows...         6    6    0 

1576     1     0 

Annual  Contributions  in  advance 52  10    0 

Taylor  &  Francis :  Advertisements  in  Journal,  Vol.  51 . .  6    4 

^  Publications : 

Sale  of  Journals,  Vols.  1-51  83  7  1 

Vol.52*     72  6  1 

Sale  of  Transactions    14  0 

Sale  of  Geological  Literature     7  6 

Sale  of  Library  Catalogue 16  0 

Sale  of  Geological  Map  t 8  9 

Sale  of  Ormerod's  Index 3  0 

SaleofHocbstetter's 'If ew  Zealand'    4  0 

Sale  of  List  of  Fellows  13  0 

158  19     5 

Dividends  on  L.  &  N.  W.  Railway  Stock  . .     87  0  0 

„  L.  &  S.  W.  Railway  Stock  . .  108    5    4 

„  L.B.&S.C.  Railway  Stock..     14  10     0 

„  Midland  Railway  Stock 50     1     6 

„  India  3  p.  c.  Stock 58    0    0 

317  16  10 

Income  Tax : 

Repayment  of  Tax  under  Schedule  C  for  the  year 

1895-96    7    3  11 

*Due  from  Messrs.  Longmans,  in  addition  to  the 

above,  on  Journal,  Vol.  52 ^£60    4  10 

tDue  from  Stanford,  on  account  of  Geological 

'Map    £  4  14    6 

We  have  compared  this  Statement 
with  the  Rooks  and  Accounts  presented 
to  us,  and  find  them  to  agree. 

(Signed)    J.W.GREGORY,  \  Auditors 

HORACE  W.  MONCKTON,  J  ^**^*'^'^«- 

January  26th,  1897.  
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Year  ended  December  81st,  1896. 


zxxm 


PAYMENTS. 
HoQBe  Expenditure: 

Taxe* 

Fire  Insurance  

Electric  Lighting  Installation 

Electric  Lighting 

Gaa 

Fuel 

Furniture  and  Eepairs 

Electric  Lantern  and  Fittings 

House  Bepairs  (including  Bedecoration  of 

Basement) 

Annual  Cleaning  

Washing  and  Sundries 

Tea  at  Meetings 


(Mcial  Expenditure : 

Stationery  

Miscellaneous  Printing    

Postages  and  Sundry  Expenses 


£    t.  d, 

16  0 

16    0  0 

218  16  3 

11  6 

28    6  0 

16  19  0 

27    4  7 

63    7  6 


116    6  8 

10  16  0 

23  16  4 

16    9  8 


Salaries  and  Wages,  etc. : 

Assistant  Secretary   300    0  0 

„  HalfPreinium  of  Life  Insurance    10  16  0 

Assistants  in  Library,  Office,  and  Museum...  230    0  0 

House  Porter  and  Upper-Housemaid     89  19  9 

Under-Housemaid    43  19  6 

Errand  Boy   32  16  0 

Charwoman  and  Occasional  Assistance 10    3  6 

Accountant's  Fee  10  10  0 


26  19  3 
30  19  0 
78  18    9 


4 
9 

LUt  of  Fellows  \ 36  18    3 

Abatracu,  including  Postage 113    9  10 

Index  to  Quarterly  Journal  (Vols.  1-50)...     156  16    0 


£    s.    d. 


5:36     4     6 


728    2    8 


135  17    0 


Library     143  16 

Publications : 

Journal,  Vols.  1-51 8  16    7 

„       Vol.62   911  16    6 

„  ,,       Commission, 

Postage,  and  Addressing.      92  17  11 

1004  13 

Record  of  Geological  Literature  96    3 


6 


Balance  in  Bankers* hands,  31  Dec.  1896 . 
Balance  in  Clerk's  bauds,  31  Dec.  1896  . 


761  13  11 
6    9     1 


1415  16     9 


768    3    0 


W.  T.  BLANFOBD,  Trtatunr. 


£3728    0    5 
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AWABD  OF  THE  WOLLA8TON  MeDAL. 

In  preeenting  the  Wollaston  Medal  to  W.  H.  Hxtdleston,  Esq., 
H.A^  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  the  President  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  HUDLESTON, — 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me  that  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  present  to  you,  on  hehalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Geological 
Society,  the  hi^rhest  award  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  bestow  on 
distinguished  geologists.  You  have  laboured  long  and  assiduously 
in  the  cause  of  science,  and  have  enriched  geological  knowledge 
in  its  chemical,  mineralogical,  palaeontological,  and  stratigraphical 
departments.  The  first  paper  which  you  communicated  to  this 
Society  appears  to  be  that  'On  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  the 
Cambrian  Kocks,*  which  you  were  good  enough  to  undertake  at 
my  request  in  the  year  1875.  You  had  previously  communicated 
papers  to  the  Geologists'  Association — one  on  the  Yorkshire  Oolites, 
and  another,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hilton  Price,  on  the  Thames 
Valley  Deposits.  Another  valuable  chemical  paper  should  be  referred 
to,  namely, '  On  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Rocks  of  the  Lizard,' 
which  appeared  as  an  Appendix  to  a  paper  by  Prof.  Bonney  in 
1877 ;  and  in  that  year  also  you,  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Blake, 
contribnted  a  highly  important  paper  to  this  Society  on  the  Corallian 
Bocks  o!  England.  The  Addresses  delivered  by  you  as  President 
of  the  Geologists'  Association,  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  and  of  this  Society, 
show  much  critical  power  and  demonstrate  your  ability  to  convey 
a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  in  a  limited  space.  You 
are  farther  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  recently  completed  the 
important  memoir  published  by  the  PalsBontographical  Society — 
•A  Monograph  on  the  Inferior  Oolite  Gasteropoda,' — which  contains 
no  less  than  514  pages  and  44  quarto  plates.  The  great  value  of 
your  work  amongst  the  Jurassic  rocks  is  so  generally  admitted  that 
I  need  not  refer  to  the  other  papers  contributed  by  you  to  various 
Societies. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  say  that  it  gives  me  very  much  pleasure 
to  hand  to  you  this  Medal,  which  is  presented  by  the  Council  as  a 
token  of  their  recognition  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  you 
to  Geological  Science. 
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Mr.  HuDLBSTON,  in  reply,  said : — 

Mr.  Pebsident, — 

On  this  occasion  my  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  the  Council, 
on  whom  the  duty  of  awarding  the  WoUaston  Medal  has  this  year 
devolved,  for  their  generous  interpretation  of  my  past  geological 
career.  To  have  received  a  distinction  such  as  the  foremost  geologists 
of  any  country  might  be  proud  to  accept,  and  to  be  enrolled  in 
that  famous  band  of  recipients  which  is  headed  by  the  Father  of 
English  Geology,  is  indeed  to  me  an  unexpected  honour  and  grati- 
fication. If  anything  were  needed  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  I  receive  the 
Medal  from  the  hands  of  an  old  friend  and  contemporary,  whose 
scientific  career  possesses  so  many  points  of  resemblance  with  my 
own.  For,  if  I  have  done  some  work  in  Mesozoic  geology,  you.  Sir, 
are  well  known,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  for  your  researches 
among  the  older  Palseozoic  rocks. 

This  particular  award  serves  to  show  that  researches  concerning 
the  mineral  structure  of  the  earth  are  not  necessarily  limited  to 
professional  enterprise,  but  that  both  the  Council  and  the  Society  are 
ready  to  recognize  the  utility  of  independent  work,  whether  special, 
or  of  a  more  general  character.  Our  science  has  its  ramifications 
in  so  many  others,  that,  whether  we  consider  Geology  in  its  tectonic, 
its  petrographical,  or  its  palseontologlcal  aspect,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
those  who  cultivate  it  to  endeavour  to  acquire,  to  some  cKtent,  a 
knowledge  of  cognate  subjects.  Not  that  I  would  venture  to  lay 
claim  to  the  accomplishment  of  much  original  work  in  any  of  the 
above  departments ;  although  I  may  have  contributed  something 
towards  a  knowledge  of  the  stratigraphy  and  palaeontology  of 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  England,  and  more  especially  of  my  native 
county. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  Geological  Society  and 
the  Geologists'  Association  have,  each  of  them,  afforded  me  a  con- 
genial scientific  home.  If  in  that  interval  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  furthered  the  cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart,  such 
service  has  been  more  than  repaid  by  the  benefits  derived  from 
mutual  intercourse.  Nor  do  I  forget  the  advantages  afforded  by 
my  relations  with  the  Palseontographical  Society,  whose  resources 
have  been  useful  to  more  than  one  WoUaston  medallist. 

In  offering  my  thanks  once  more  to  the  Council  and  also  to  the 
Fellows  here  present  for  the  cordiality  with  which  the  Award  has 
been  received,  I  may  truly  say  that  this  Medal  will  always  serve  as 
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an  agreeable  memento  of  my  connexion  with  the  Geological  Society. 
So  long  as  I  live,  it  will  give  me  pleasnre  to  take  an  interest  in 
geological  questions,  and  if  I  cannot  promise  to  participate  very 
actively  in  the  work  of  the  future,  I  may  at  least  say,  as  regards 
my  past  work,  that  this  recognition  of  its  merits  is  most  ample,  and 
IcAves  noUiing  on  my  part  to  be  desired. 


AWABD  OP  THB  WOLLASTOIT  DOWATIOW  FwD. 

The  FsESiDENT  then  handed  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the 
WoUaston  Donation  Fond  to  F.  A.  Bathkb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  addressing 
him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Bathes, — 

The  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  have  voted  you  the  Balance 
of  the  WoUaston  Fund  as  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
excellent  work  in  PalsDontology  which  you  are  carrying  on,  and 
wiUi  a  view  to  assist  you  in  the  original  investigations  on  the 
Crinoidea  upon  which  you  have  expended  both  much  labour  and 
eapitaL 

From  the  time  you  left  the  University  of  Oxford  and  entered  the 
Geological  Department  of  the  British  Museum  in  1887,  you  have 
specially  studied  this  group  of  fossil  organisms ;  and  in  a  series  of 
some  27  papers  you  have  not  only  described  many  interesting 
PalsBOzoic  and  Mesozoic  genera,  but  have  proposed  a  method  of 
dassrfication,  based  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  plates,  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  all  future  workers. 

The  paper  which  you  published  in  1893  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boyal  Swedish  Academy,  Part  I.  of  the  Crinoidea  of  Gothland  (4to. 
10  plates,  pp.  200),  is  a  work  which  needs  only  to  be  seen  and 
studied  to  be  appreciated,  and  has  been  most  highly  spoken  of  by 
eminent  paleontologists  at  home  and  abroad.  I  trust  this  recog- 
nition by  the  Council  of  what  you  have  already  done  may  encourage 
you  to  still  greater  efforts,  so  that  it  cannot  for  long  be  said  that  our 
English  Crinoidea  still  need  a  monographer. 

Mr.  Bathxb  replied  in  the  following  terms : — 

Mr.  Pbbbidsnt, — 

After  serving  the  British  Museum  for  two  years,  I  decided  to  use 
the  knowledge  thus  gained,  and  the  opportunities  there  offered 
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for  an  exhaustiye  study  of  the  British  Fossil  Crinoids,  a  task  to 
which  I  was  farther  urged  by  my  much-mourned  friend,  Herbert 
Carpenter.  I  estimated  that  the  work  would  take  15  years.  Half 
that  time  has  now  passed,  and  I  have  dealt  with  only  a  few  genera 
from  a  single  formation.  The  preliminary  studies  and  other  duties, 
to  a  few  of  which  you,  Sir,  so  kindly  alluded,  have  contracted  the 
time  at  my  disposal  within  bounds  that  I  long  to  enlarge.  It  is 
the  more  encouraging  that  my  fellow-workers  should  honour  thus 
highly  the  nttle  that  I  have  done,  for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
the  thought  of  these  awards  has  been,  and  will  be, 
*a  spur  to  prick  the  sidet  of  my  intent.' 

The  student  of  science,  however,  should  not  think  overmuch  of 
contemporary  applause.  If  a  palseontologbt,  he  must  wrestle  with 
his  fossils,  nor  let  them  go  until  they  have  yielded  all  their  secrets. 
Laborious  investigation,  precise  description,  accurate  and  detailed 
drawings:  these  are  indispensable  if  he  is  to  receive  aught  hut 
abuse  from  a  posterity  even  more  critical  than  ourselves.  In  the 
continuance  of  work  that  strives,  however  ineffectually,  to  have 
this  character,  the  present  Award  will  be  a  material  and  a  welcome 
aid. 


AWABD  OF  THE  MUBOHISOK  MeDAL. 

In  presenting  the  Murchison  Medal  to  Hobaoe  B.  Woodwabd, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  the  PBEsmsNT  addressed  him  as  follow : — 

Mr.  WOODWABD, — 

The  Council  have  this  year  adjudged  you  the  Murchison  Medal, 
with  the  sum  of  Ten  Guineas,  and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the 
Award  should  be  made  to  one  who  has  for  so  many  years  zealously 
worked  on  that  G^logical  Survey  which  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison, 
the  founder  of  the  Medal,  so  long  and  ably  directed.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that,  like  your  esteemed  father,  the  late 
Dr.  8.  P.  Woodward,  F.G.S.  (who  was  our  Sub-curator  in  1839), 
you  also  commenced  your  geological  career  (in  November  1863)  as 
an  Assistant  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological  Society,  at  Somerset 
House.  During  the  past  30  years  of  your  labours  as  a  field- 
geologist^  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  your 
experiences  have  been  most  varied.     From  Newton  Abbot  and 
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other  parts  of  DeTon,  over  East  Somerset,  the  Bristol  GoaMeld, 
and  tiie  Mendips,  to  the  Geology  of  Fakenham  and  the  country 
around  Norwich  (where  your  grandfather,  Samuel  Woodward,  the 
*  Norfolk  Geologist,'  laboured  so  earnestly  70  years  ago),  to  Essex  and 
ihe  neighbouring  drift-covered  counties ;  from  the  Jurassic  areas 
of  Britain  south  of  the  Kumber  to  the  far-distant  Jurassic  areas  of 
Sutherland  and  Skye, — all  these  and  more  have,  in  turn,  claimed 
your  careful   attention.      Besides    your    very  numerous    Survey 
memoirs,  maps,  and  sections,  all  prepared  with  much  skill,   you 
have  given  us  a  most  helpful  work,  *  The  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales.'    When  President  of  the  Norwich  Geological  Society,  the 
Norfolk  Naturalists'  Society,  and  the  Geologists'  Association^  you 
gave  important   addresses,  and  you  have  contributed  numerous 
separate  geological  papers,  read  here  and  elsewhere.     In  addition, 
I  must  especially  refer  to  the  ever-ready  help  which  you  afford,  in 
your  office  at  Jermyn  Street  (as  resident  geologist),  to  all  those  who 
call  ux>on  you  for  information,  help  which  has  rightly  earned  for  you 
a  large  circle  of  grateful  Mends. 

Mr.  WooDWABD,  in  reply,  said : — 
Mr.  PsEsiDBirT, — 

In  thanking  you.  Sir,  and  the  Council  of  this  Society,  for  the 
high  honour  which  you  have  now  conferred  upon  me,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  you  have  regarded  with  great  generosity  whatever  I 
have  been  able  to  accomplish.  I  would  pass  by  the  official  or 
pn^essional  work.  That  has  always  been  a  pleasure :  it  has  also 
been  a  duty.  And  I  would  rather  believe  that  you  have  taken  more 
into  consideration  the  extra-official  or  amateur  work  which  has 
been  the  labour  of  leisure  hours.  This  much  I  would  like  to  say, 
in  reference  to  the  second  edition  of  my  *  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales,'  that  the  impulse  which  led  to  its  production  was  the 
unbition  to  render  some  service ;  and  to  do  this  in  the  way  I 
desired  was  to  act  somewhat  independently,  for  I  received  no 
encouragement  from  publishers.  That  their  predictions  were  fully 
justified  adds  considerably  to  the  gratification  with  which.  Sir,  I 
now  receive  this  mark  of  distinction  and  approval  from  your 
hands. 
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AWABD  OF  THE  MXTBCHIBOK  GbOLOGIOAL  FuiH). 

The  Pbebidknt  then  handed  the  Balance  of  the  Proceeds  of  the 
Murohison  Geological  Fond  to  8.  8.  Buckmak,  Esq.,  addressing 
him  as  follows : — 

Ifr.  Btickmas, — 

Following  in  the  steps  of  yonr  father,  Prof.  James  Backman^. 
yon  have  devoted  many  years  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Palaeontology 
and  G^logy  of  the  Lower  Oolitic  rocks  of  Dorset  and  neigh- 
bouring counties.  In  palaeontology,  yon  have  dealt  with  the 
Pelecypods,  the  Brachiopods,  and  the  Ammonites  of  the  Inferior- 
Oolite  and  Bajooian,  the  last  group  especially  in  the  monograph 
now  being  published  by  the  Palseontographical  Society.  Seeing  that 
accurate  work  in  pal8EK)ntology  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
equally  detailed  stratigraphy,  you  have  investigated,  with  a  minute- 
ness before  unattempted  for  Jurassic  rocks^  the  unravelling  of  their 
geological  history,  and  the  Society  has  thus  received  from  your 
hands  an  important  series  of  papers,  amongst  which  I  may  mention 
those  on  the  Cotteswold,  Midford,  and  Yeovil  Sands  (1889) ;  on 
the  so-called  Upper-Lias  Clay  of  Down  Cliffs  (1890) ;  on  the- 
Bajocian  of  the  Sherborne  District :  its  Eolation  to  Subjacent  and 
Supeijacent  Strata  (1893);  and  on  the  Bajocian  of  the  Mid- 
Cotteswolds  (1895).  To  show  their  appreciation  of  the  important 
work  which  you  have  already  accomplished,  and  in  the  hope  that 
you  may  continue  to  work  on  the  lines  which  have  yielded  results 
so  excellent,  the  Council  have  felt  much  pleasure  in  awarding 
you  the  Murchison  Fund. 

Mr.  BxTOiQCAK  replied  as  follows : — 
Mr.  Pbesident, — 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  which  you 
have  done  me  in  the  presentation  of  this  Award,  and  for  the  far 
too  favourable  manner  in  which  you  have  spoken  of  such  scientific 
work  as  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  You  have  very  kindly 
alluded  to  my  stratigraphical  work,  and  have  noticed  its  minuteness. 
As  regards  this  part  of  my  labours  I  have  a  clear  conscience :  it 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  genealogy  of 
Ammonites,  and  its  minuteness  is  an  absolute  necessity  thereto. 
But  when  I  think  of  the  palseontological  work  to  which  you  have^ 
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leferred,  I  feel  considerable  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  Now  that 
some  nine  yearly  portions  hare  appeared  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Palseontograpbical  Society,  I  onght  to  be  approaching  the  end  of  my 
labonrs,  but  I  find  that  I  am  actually  farther  from  that  desirable 
attainment  than  when  I  began,  while  I  have  far  less  opportunity 
for  oontinuons  study.  And  when  I  look  back  at  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  work^  I  am  quite  dissatisfied  with  the  survey.  I  must  own  to 
jeiions  mistakes,  particularly  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  the  courage 
<^  my  own  opinions,  and  that  I  gave  heed  to  the  outcry  about  new 
genera  and  species.  That  was  a  sad  mistake ;  but  I  have  amended 
it  in  the  later  parts  of  my  work.  In  this  direction  I  have,  however, 
&r  more  to  perform.  How  much — or  little — ^praise  I  may  obtain 
thereby  I  know  not,  but  the  fact  that  you  have  kindly  given  me 
this  Award  as  a  recognition  of  my  work  encourages  me  to  con- 
fidentiy  pursue  my  way.  It  is  for  such  encouragement  that  I  most 
appreciate  this  Award ;  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  it. 


AWABD  OF  THB  LyELL  MeDAL. 

In  presenting  the  Lyell  Medal  to  Dr.  GsoRaB  jEVKisres  Hindb, 
7 JELS.,  the  PRESiDBirr  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Dr.  Hnrnn, — 

The  Council  of  the  G^logical  Society  have  awarded  to  you  the 
LyeU  Medal,  with  the  sum  of  Twenty-five  Pounds,  in  recognition 
4>f  your  valuable  researches  in  palseontology  and  geology,  but  more 
especially  in  reference  to  your  discoveries  of  Fossil  Sponges  and 
4»ther  minute  bodies  preserved  in  cherts,  in  various  formations,  and 
the  painstaking  manner  in  which  they  have  been  elucidated  by  you. 
The  experience  which  you  gained  when  working  as  a  student  under 
Frof.  H.  A.  Nicholson,  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  later,  under 
ProfL  K.  A.  von  Zittel,  in  the  University  of  Munich  (where  you  ob- 
tained your  degree  of  Ph.D.,  for  a  dissertation  on  the  Fossil  Sponge- 
Spicules  from  the  Chalk  of  Norfolk),  was  an  excellent  beginning  for 
your  subsequent  more  ripened  work.  I  need  only  refer  to  your 
memoirs  on  Conodonts  from  the  Cambro-Silurian  and  Devonian 
to6kB  of  North  America,  Scotland,  and  the  West  of  England,  and  to 
your  various  papers,  to  show  the  great  value  of  the  original  work 
which  you  have  done.  In  your  *  Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Sponges  in 
the  British  Museum,'  and  in  your  memoir  on  <  British  Fossil  Sponges/ 
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in  the  Palseontograpliical  Society,  yon  hare  giyen  ns  works  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Yon  haye  also  published  many  other  yalnable 
papers  which  hare  added  much  to  our  knowledge,  and  all  recognize 
that  yon  hare  placed  yonrself  in  the  foremost  rank  amongst  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  minute  fossil  organisms. 
The  Medal  could  not  be  more  worthily  bestowed  than  upon  one  who* 
has  always  so  earnestly  laboured  for  the  advancement  of  truth,  and 
I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  handing  it  to  you. 

Dr.  Hiin>B,  in  reply,  said : — 
Mr.  Pbbbidbnt, — 

It  gives  me  sincere  gratification  to  receive  at  your  hands  the 
Lyell  Medal,  remembering  that  it  is  intended,  in  the  words  of  it» 
liberal-minded  Founder,  as  a  mark  of  honorary  distinction  and  as 
an  expression  that  the  recipient  *  has  deserved  well  of  the  Science.' 
That  so  competent  a  tribunal  as  the  Council  of  the  Geological 
Society  regards  my  Palseontological  work  as  meriting  this  recogni- 
tion, is  to  me  a  source  of  lively  satisfaction. 

I  can  only  regret  that  so  much  of  the  work  which  it  is  my  ainv 
to  accomplish  still  remains  to  be  done :  the  encouragement  which 
you  have  given  me  to  persevere  will  not,  I  hope,  be  without  result^ 
but  whilst  the  field  of  investigation  is  ever  widening  and  the 
materials  are  constantly  accumulating,  the  capacity  to  keep  level  with 
the  work  becomes,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  a  diminishing  quantity. 

I  wish  here  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  large  measure  of  help- 
which  has  been  freely  given  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  work  by  my 
brother  geologists  and  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  and  more  par- 
ticularly my  indebtedness  to  my  friend  and  indefatigable  colleague, 
Mr.  Howard  Fox,  in  working  out  our  joint  paper  on  the  Eadiolariaa 
Bocks  of  Devon. 

For  the  kindly,  sympathetic,  and  very  generous  terms  in  which 
you.  Sir,  have  referred  to  what  I  have  done,  I  desire  to  express  my 
warmest  thanks. 


AwABD  or  THE  Ltell  Geolooioal  Fund. 

The  PRBsmEKT  then  handed  one  half  of  the  Balance  of  the 
Ptoceeds  of  the  Lyell  Geological  Fund  to  W.  J.  Lewis  Abbott,  Esq.,. 
addressing  him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Abbott, — 

Some  twenty  years  ago  you  read  an  important  paper  on  the 
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Eormatioii  of  Agates  before  the  Geologists'  Association,  and  since 
then  jon  have  contributed  much  additional  Taloable  information  in 
regard  to  their  origin.  For  many  years  you  have  also  been  a 
caiefdl  and  energetic  collector  of  fossil  remains,  and  of  the  imple- 
mentB  worked  by  early  man ;  and  the  remarkable  collection  shown 
by  yon  at  the  reoent  Conversazione  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
tettifiee  to  yonr  keen  and  accurate  discrimination.  Your  researches, 
as  shown  in  your  paper  on  the  Ossiferous  Fissures  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shode  near  Ightham,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Society  in  1894,  and  in  other  papers  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Geologists'  Association,  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  and  '  Natural  Science/  have  greatly  added  to  the  faunas, 
and  therefore  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history,  of  the  Pleistocene 
and  early  post-Pleistocene  periods. 

The  Council  in  making  this  Award  desire  not  only  to  express  to 
you  their  appreciation  of  the  work  which  you  have  already  done,  but 
hope  that  it  may  be  an  incentive  to  further  researches.  It  gives  me 
mudi  pleasure  to  place  this  Award  in  your  hands. 

Iff.  Abbott  replied  as  follows : — 

Mr.  PSBSIBBNT, — 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you,  Sir,  and  the  Council  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  collectively,  for  the  great  honour  conferred  upon  me 
in  thus  appreciating  the  results  of  my  labours ;  and  to  you.  Sir, 
personally  for  the  very  kind,  appreciative  words  with  which  you 
have  supplemented  it.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  great  reward  in  store 
for  all  those  who  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge — a  reward  which  comes  with  the  discovery  of  anything 
new.  But,  after  all,  there  is  something  which  is  perhaps  even 
greater  to  frailly  constituted  humanity  than  that :  it  is  to  receive 
such  tangible  proofs  as  this  that  others  admit  the  value  of  one's 
labours.  It  comes  as  a  potent  antidote  for  weeks  and  months  of 
almost  barren  research,  a  grateful  compensation  for  midnight  oil 
expended  and  pecuniary  losses  sustained,  and  a  wholesome  incentive 
to  renewed  energy  in  the  future.  I  am  all  the  more  proud  of  the 
honour  conferred  upon  me,  in  that  it  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  great  Ambassador  of '  the  Causes  now  in  operation ':  for  assuredly, 
if  there  is  one  branch  of  Geology  more  than  another  calculated  to 
make  one  realize  the  applicability  of  these,  it  is  that  in  which  I 
have  been  chiefly  engaged,  where  we  stand  one  foot  on  to-day  and 
the  other  on  yesterday,  and  note,  with  equal  distinctness  and  certainty 
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in  each,  the  effects  not  only  of  sea  and  storm,  bnt  of  the  very 
sephyrs. 

Bat  while  my  labours  are  thus  rewarded,  it  must  eyer  be  remem^ 
bered  how  much  the  value  of  my  Pleistocene  work  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  co-operation  of  my  esteemed  colleague  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton, 
and  I  gladly  welcome  this  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  my 
deepest  obligations  and  warmest  thanks  to  him  for  his  great  and 
kindly  assistance  during  the  last  sixteen  or  eighteen  years.  In 
conclusion,  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the  remaining  years  of 
my  life,  stimulated  anew  by  this  Award,  will  be  spent  in  the  cause 
which  I  have  so  much  at  heart,  and  that  the  result  of  my  labours 
may  continue  not  only  to  giro  me  pleasure,  but  prove  interesting 
and  profitable  to  others* 

The  Pbesident  then  handed  the  other  moiety  of  the  Balance  of 
the  Proceeds  of  the  Lyell  Geological  Fund  to  Joseph  Lomas,  Esq., 
addressing  him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Lomas, — 

The  Council  of  this  Society  have  this  year  awarded  to  you  a 
moiety  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  LyeU  Fund  in  testimony  of  the  value 
of  your  work,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Glacial  Geology  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  and  of  areas  in  North  Wales,  upon  which 
you  have  written  no  less  than  ten  papers  between  the  years  1886 
and  1896.  To  enable  you  to  check  the  accuracy  of  your  conclusions 
you  have  also  made  a  study  of  glaciation  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Eaeroe.  As  showing  that  you  have  not  neglected  other  branches  of 
geology,  I  may  mention  also  your  paper  on  the  Basaltic  Dykes  of 
Mull  in  1887,  and  on  Fossil  Plants  from  the  Carboniferous  in  1895. 
Your  recent  election  as  President  of  the  Liverpool  Geological  Society 
testifies  to  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  your  fellow-workers 
in  that  city,  where  as  a  special  Lecturer  on  Geology  at  University 
College  you  are  responsible  for  most  important  geological  teaching. 
It  is  now  my  privilege  to  be  the  means  of  handing  you  this  Award, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  you  in  your  further  researches. 

Mr.  LouAs  replied  in  the  following  terms : — 

Mr.  Pbesidbvt, — 

Tou  have  expressed,  in  much  too  kind  words,  your  appreciation 
of  my  work  in  Glacial  Geology.     Recognizing  that  the  first  duty  of 
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s  stadent  is  to  collect  accurate  data^  I  have  done  my  best  to  observe 
and  record  the  phenomena  in  my  own  district.  If  these  observa- 
tions  have  oontribated,  even  in  a  small  degree,  towards  the  eluci- 
dation of  a  very  difficult  problem,  I  am  amply  rewarded. 

We,  of  the  liverpool  Geological  Society,  are  proud  to  think  that 
four  of  our  Presidents  have  been  honoured  by  marks  of  distinction 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  mother  Society.  The  encouragement 
which  these  Awards  have  afforded  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
When  I  look  down  a  list  of  those  who  have  received  this  Award 
in  former  years,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  stimulus  g^ven  has 
greatly  influenced  their  subsequent  careers.  I  trust  that  may  be 
so  in  my  own  case,  and  I  shall  always  endeavour  to  prove  that 
your  kindness  has  not  been  misplaced. 


AwABD  or  THB  BiesBT  Mbdal. 

In  presenting  the  Bigsby  Medal  to  Clvmbnt  Ekid,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
the  PsBSiDEirT  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Bud, — 

The  Council  of  the  Geological  Society  have  awarded  to  you  the 
fiigsby  Medal  in  recognition  of  the  excellent  work  which  you  have 
already  accomplished,  and  in  full  confidence  that  it  will  encourage 
you  to  continue  those  researches  with  unabated  vigour.  Since  1874, 
when  you  joined  the  Geological  Survey,  you  have  been  engaged 
in  mapping  many  areas  and  various  formations,  but  you  have 
more  especially  directed  your  attention  to  Tertiary  and  Pleisto- 
cene Geology,  and  your  memoir,  *  On  the  Geology  of  the  Country 
around  Cromer,'  has  become  a  classical  work  of  reference.  The 
painstaking  manner  in  which  you  have  searched  for  evidences  of 
plant-remains  from  the  Pleistocene  deposits  merits  the  thanks  of 
all,  for  the  results  have  been  truly  remarkable  and  have  enabled  us 
to  realize  far  more  clearly  than  was  previously  possible  the  climatic 
conditions  prevailing  when  they  were  accumulated.  Besides  the 
Survey  memoirs  which  you  have  written,  you  have  found  time  to 
contribute  several  important  communications  to  this  Society  and 
valuable  special  notes  to  the  papers  of  other  authors.  I  feel  much 
pleasure  in  being  privileged  to  hand  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 
this  Medal ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will 
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oontinae  with  the  same  energy  that  has  hitherto  characterized  you 
to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  those  special  branches  of  the  science 
which  yon  have  already  culdyated  with  so  much  success. 

Mr.  Reu),  in  reply,  said : — 
Mr.  Pbestdent, — 

The  bestowal  of  this  Award,  for  which  I  tender  my  warmest 
thanks  to  the  Council,  makes  me  feel  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
results  of  my  work  may  not  be  so  valueless  as  I  have  sometimee 
feared.  No  doubt,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
which  I  have  had  before  me,  the  results  are  very  small ;  and,  wheu 
viewed  as  a  whole,  must  seem  disoonnected.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
the  published  observations  have  more  in  common  than  would  appear 
at  first  sight.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a  continued  attack,  from 
different  sides,  of  some  of  those  problems,  on  the  correct  solution  of 
which  geological  progress  so  largely  depends.  I  allude  to  the 
question  of  the  alternations  of  climate  which  have  taken  place  in 
bygone  times ;  the  relation  of  these  alternations  to  the  migration, 
extinction,  and  variation  of  species,  and  to  past  changes  in  physical 
geography ;  and  lastly,  to  the  question  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
such  changes  can  succeed  one  another.  In  short,  my  somewhat 
ambitious  task  has  been  that  of  seeking  a  base-line  for  the  measure- 
ment of  geological  time. 

Towards  the  attainment  of  this  end  I  have  made  but  small 
progress;  yet,  while  following  unaccustomed  paths  noteworthy 
facts  are  constantly  discovered,  and  many  a  line  of  research,  almost 
a  failure  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  original  enquiry,  has  yet 
repaid  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  only,  I  am 
afraid,  on  such  minor  questions  that  I  have,  as  yet,  been  able  to 
throw  any  light.     My  problem  still  lies  before  me. 
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THE  ANNIVERSARY  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 
Hbhrt  Hicks,  MJD.,  F.R.8. 

OXRTLBICEir, 

Since  our  last  Anniversary  Meeting  it  has  been  my  painfo) 
duty  to  announce  from  this  chair  the  death  of  the  revered  and  much- 
beloved  Father  of  the  Society  and  a  former  President,  Sir  Joseph 
Prestwich,  and  also  that  of  a  much-respected  Member  of  the  Council, 
and  Yioe-President,  Prof.  A.  H.  Ghreen. 

We  have  further  to  lament  the  deaths  of  some  distinguished 
Foreign  Members  and  Foreign  Correspondents,  namely : — M.  Auguste 
Daubree,  Prof.  H.  E.  Beyrich,  Prof.  J.  Dwight  Whitney,  and 
Baron  C.  von  Ettingshausen ;  and  also  of  several  Fellows  of  the 
Society  who  have  done  much  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

Sir  Joseph  Pbbstwich,  who  was  descended  from  an  old  Lanca- 
shire family,  was  bom  at  Pensbuiy,  Clapham,  on  March  12th,  1812. 
He  was  educated  at  various  preparatory  schools,  and  in  Paris,  and 
finally  at  University  College,  London,  which  had  then  been  only 
recently  established.  His  early  taste  for  scientific  investigation 
was  shown  in  the  avidity  with  which  he  took  up  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  love  of  experimental  science  first  stimulated  by  the  teachings  of 
Drs.  Turner  and  Lardner,  at  University  College,  continued  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  life.  Clearly  this  inclination,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  have  led  him  to  adopt  a  scientific  profession 
rather  than  a  commercial  calling;  however,  it  was  otherwise 
ordained,  and  he  had  to  join  the  business  of  his  father,  a  well- 
known  wine-merchant  in  Mark  Lane.  With  the  house  and  business 
he  remained  closely  connected  for  nearly  forty  years.  Happily, 
his  commercial  avocations  to  some  degree  aided,  instead  of  restrict- 
ing, his  pursuit  of  geological  studies.  He  had  to  make  frequent 
visits  to  France  and  Belgium,  in  both  of  which  countries  he  formed 
lasting  friendships  with  the  leading  geologists  and  palaeontologists 
of  the  day ;  and  he  made  himself  personally  familiar  with  the 
actual  strata  and  fossils  which  they  had  described.  Not  only  so, 
but  his  business  among  the  country  connexions  of  the  firm  carried 
him  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  hours 
unclaimed  by  his  engagements  were  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
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Btudy  of  the  local  geology  of  the  districts  which  he  visited.  His 
comprehensive  eye  enabled  him  rapidly  to  appreciate  and  to  grasp 
the  leading  features,  topographical  and  geological,  of  most  of  the  areas 
which  in  those  days  possessed  an  exceptional  geological  interest; 
and  those  who  in  later  years  had  the  good  fortune  to  accompany 
him  to  such  spots  were  surprised  to  find  how  retentive  was  his 
memory  and  how  intimate  was  his  acquaintance  with  every  pit, 
quarry,  and  rock-section  that  in  any  way  illustrated  the  geological 
problem  under  consideration. 

His  first  papers  were  on  the  Gamrie  Ichthyolites  and  Shells  in 
the  Till  of  Banfbhire^  and  on  the  Geology  of  Coalbrook  Dale, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  in  1835.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  papers  on  Tertiary  Geology  which  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Journals  of  this  Society. 

In  the  winter  of  1858,  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  urged  upon  Mr.  Prest- 
wich's  attention  the  desirability  of  investigating  in  the  field  the 
evidences  for  the  discoveries  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  of  flint 
implements  of  prehistoric  man  in  the  gravel-deposits  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Somme,  which  were  then  somewhat  doubtfully  received,  and 
in  April  1859  Mr.  Prestwich  proceeded  to  Abbeville,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  John  Evans.  Thence  they  went  to  Amiens,  and  in 
the  gravel-beds  of  St.  Acheul  saw  for  themselves,  still  embedded  in 
its  matrix,  one  of  those  implements  of  unquestionable  human 
workmanship,  the  asserted  existence  of  which  in  the  alluvial  deposits 
had  met  with  so  much  doubt.  The  previous  discoveries,  thus 
verified,  and  subsequentiy  supplemented  by  researches  conducted  on 
lines  which  could  with  confidence  be  laid  down,  soon  led  to  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  then  existing  ideas  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
man.  In  the  Compte-rendu  of  the  Society  Geologique  de  France, 
No.  15,  Seance  du  9  Novembre  1896,  there  is  a  feeling  reference  to 
his  long  connexion  with  that  Society.  He  was  introduced  into  it  in 
1838  by  Constant  Provost  and  Deshayes ;  he  was  therefore  for  58 
years  a  Member,  and  in  1895  he  was  elected  a  Vice-President. 
His  French  geological  work  is  referred  to  as  being  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  as  being  a  model  for  all. 

Mr.  Prestwich  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  as 
long  ago  as  1833,  and  in  1849  the  WoUaston  Medal  was  awarded  to 
him  for  his  researches  at  Coalbrook  Dale  and  in  the  London  Basin. 
He  served  the  Society  as  Treasurer  for  many  years,  and  as  Presi- 
dent for  two  years  from  1870  to  1872.  In  1853  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  afterwards  serving  on  its  Council,  and 
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in  1870  and  1871  he  was  a  Vice-President  of  that  Society.  One  of 
the  Royal  Medals  was  awarded  to  him  in  1865  for  his  oontrihntions 
to  geological  science. 

While  Prestwich  gave  his  attention  in  the  main  to  pure  science, 
he  did  not  neglect  the  important  applications  of  knowledge.  By 
his  publication  in  1851  of  'A  Geological  Inquiry  respecting  the 
Water-bearing  Strata  of  the  Country  around  London '  he  came  to  be 
recognized  as  the  leading  geolc^cal  authority  on  the  subject ;  and 
in  1867  he  was  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Metropolitan  Water  Supply.  He  also  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the 
country  by  acting  on  the  Boyal  Coal  Commission,  in  connexion 
with  which  he  furnished  an  exhaustiye  and  at  the  same  time 
Buggestiye  Report  (published  in  1871)  *0n  the  Probability  of 
finding  Goal  xmder  the  newer  Formations  of  the  South  of  England,' 
— some  of  the  anticipations  in  which  he  lived  to  see,  at  all  events 
partially,  realized.  In  1874  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
awarded  liim  a  Telford  Medal  and  Premium  for  his  paper  on  the 
*  Geological  Conditions  affecting  the  Construction  of  a  Tunnel 
between  England  and  France.'  On  June  29th  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oxford  in  succession  to  the 
late  Prof.  Phillips,  and  his  inaugural  lecture  was  published  under  the 
title  of  •  The  Past  and  Future  of  Geology,  1875.'  In  1876,  in 
investigating  the  conditions  for  a  better  water-supply,  he  pointed 
out  that  there  was  under  Oxford  an  abundant  source  of  mineral 
water,  allied  to,  but  stronger  than  those  of  Cheltenham  and  Leam- 
ington. In  1876  his  elaborate  paper  on  *  Submarine  Temperatures,' 
which  reviewed  all  that  had  been  done  before  the  ChalUnger 
expedition,  appeared  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.'  The  vexata 
qvcutto  of  the  'Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy'  next  engaged  his 
attention,  and  this  was  followed  by  several  other  papers,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  on  *  Underground  Temperatures ' 
and  on  *  Volcanic  Action.'  In  1885  he  was  elected  by  the  Institute 
of  Franoe  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  1886  the  1st  vol.  (Chemical  and  Physical)  of  his  work  on 
Geology  was  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  2nd  voL 
(Stratigraphical  and  Palseontological),  with  a  Geological  Map  of 
Europe,  appeared  in  1888.  In  the  same  year  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C X.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  International  Geological  Congress  which 
held  its  4th  Session  in  London  in  September  1888,  and  in  1894  he 
was  elected  into  the  Reale  Accademia  dei  lincei  of  Rome. 
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His  latest  papers  read  before  the  Geological  Society  relate  to  the 
Freglacial  drifts  of  the  South  of  England,  with  a  view  to  determine 
a  base  for  the  Quaternary  Series,  and  to  ascertain  the  period  of  the 
genesis  of  the  Thames.  It  is  also  well  known  that,  owing  to  some 
recent  discoveries,  he  had  abandoned  his  previous  views  as  to  the 
age  of  some  of  the  deposits  containing  PalaBolithic  implements,  and 
inclined  to  the  view  that  man  occupied  this  country  in  Glacial  if 
not  Freglacial  times. 

His  marked  individuality  and  stem  determination  to  get  at  the 
truth  necessarily  compelled  him  to  enter  into  some  amount  of  con- 
troversy, but  his  generous  and  lovable  nature  prevented  the  possi- 
bility of  any  feeling  of  bitterness.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of 
deep  religious  reverence,  and  delighted  in  the  contemplation  of  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  wonderful  in  nature. 

After  his  retirement  from  Oxford  he  resided  for  the  most  part  at 
his  delightful  country  house,  Darent  Hulme,  Shoreham,  Kent,  which 
he  built  in  accordance  with  his  own  tastes  some  28  years  ago, 
and  every  room  and  wall  of  which  brought  to  mind  some  subject  of 
geological  interest  either  in  material  or  decoration.  There  he 
actively  continued  his  scientific  labours,  efSciently  aided  and  cared 
for  by  a  loving  wife,  the  niece  of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer. 
In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Her  Majesty,  but  he  was  too  feeble  in  health 
to  accept  it  in  person.  He  died  on  June  23rd,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  Shoreham,  near  Sevenoaks.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  representative  men  of  science,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 

His  almost  life-long  friend.  Sir  John  Evans,  to  whose  sympa- 
thetic notice  in  the  Froceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  I  am 
indebted  for  several  of  the  foregoing  statements,  closes  it  with  the 
following  remarks : — '  Of  his  personal  amiability,  his  devoted 
friendship,  and  his  charm  of  manner  this  is  hardly  the  place  to 
speak ;  but  all  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact  will 
agree  that  in  Sir  Joseph  Frestwich  we  have  lost  not  only  one  of  the 
great  pillars  of  geological  science,  but  a  geologist  whose  mind  was 
as  folly  stored  with  accumulated  knowledge  as  that  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  one  who  was  always  ready  to  place  those  stores 
generously  and  freely  at  the  disposal  of  others.' 

The  death  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Green  on  August  19th,  1896,  removed 
from  among  us  one  of  the  most  respected  and  accomplished  Fellows 
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of  the  Society,  and  an  active  Member  of  the  Council.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  in  1862,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
a  Vice-President. 

Alexander  Henry  Green  was  the  son  of  the  Eey.  Thomas 
Sieldon  Green,  who  was  for  many  years  Master  of  the  Ashby 
Grammar  School  and  a  classical  scholar  of  some  repute.  He 
was  bom  at  Maidstone,  October  10th,  1832,  and  educated  at  his 
father's  school,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  at  Gonville  and  Caius 
GoU^e,  Cambridge.  He  was  Sixth  Wrangler  in  1855,  and  was 
elected  Fellow  of  his  College  the  same  year.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  an  Assistant  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  in  1867  he  attained  the  rank  of  Geologist.  During  the 
time  of  his  connexion  with  the  Survey,  he  examined  copsiderable 
areas  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks  in  the  Midland  counties, 
and  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other 
northern  counties.  Many  Survey  memoirs  were  written  wholly  or 
in  part  by  Mr.  Green,  among  which  are  the  *  Geology  of  Banbury ' 
(1864),  and  the  geological  descriptions  of  the  country  around  Stock- 
port (1866),  Tadcaster  (1870),  Dewsbury  (1871),  Bamsley  (1878). 
and  Wakefield  (1879).  The  memoir  on  the  geology  of  North 
Derbyshire,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1869  and 
the  second  in  1887,  was  written  chiefly  by  Mr.  Green.  His  most 
important  Survey  work  is  the  *  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coalfield ' 
(1878). 

Mr.  Green  retired  from  the  Geological  Survey  in  1874  on  his 
appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Geology  in  the  Yorkshire 
College  at  Leeds,  to  which  was  added,  in  1885,  the  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  in  the  same  College.  But  he  completed  some  official 
Survey  work  after  the  time  of  his  appointment  at  Leeds. 

In  1876  he  published  a  Manual  of  Physical  Geology,  a  work 
which  has  taken  a  leading  place  as  a  textbook  for  students  and 
teachers  in  this  branch  of  the  science ;  a  third  edition  was  issued 
in  1883. 

For  seyeral  years  Prof.  Green  held  the  Lectureship  on  Geology  at 
the  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham.  In  the  year  1886 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  served  on  its 
Council  in  1894-95.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Geology  at  Oxford,  as  successor  to  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich. 
In  1890  he  filled  the  office  of  President  of  Section  C  (Geology) 
at  the  British  Association,  Leeds,  and  delivered  the  customary 
address.     Prof.  Green  also  filled  the  offices  of  Examiner  to  the 
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Uniyersity  of  London  and  Assistant  Examiner  to  the  Science  and 
Art  Department ;  he  was,  moreover,  Examiner  in  Geology  to  the 
University  of  Durham,  and  latterly  for  the  Home  and  Indian  Civil 
Service.  He  had  greatly  endeared  himself  to  his  colleagues,  and 
his  death  at  a  comparatively  early  age  has  heen  a  great  loss  to* 
geological  science. 

By  the  death  of  Monsieur  Atjgxtstb  Dattbk^e,  which  took  place  on 
May  29th,  1896,  in  Paris,  our  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  Foreign  Memhers.     He  was  horn  at  Metz  (Lorraine) 
on  June  25th,  1814.    After  passing  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Corps  dee  Mines  in  1834,  and  in  1838  was 
appointed  Ing^nieur  des  Mines  in  the  Bas-Rhin,  and  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Strashurg,  of 
which  he  hecame  Dean  in  1852.     In  1861  he  was  (almost  unani- 
mously) elected  Memher  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  succession 
to  Prof.  Cordier,  whom  he  also  succeeded  as  Professor  of  Geology 
at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Paris;  he  was  nominated  In- 
specteur-G^neral  des  Mines  in  1867,  and  Director  of  the  School  of 
Mines  in  1872.     Prof.  Dauhree  wrote  more  than  300  memoirs, 
chiefly  on  geological  and  mineralogical  subjects,  and  on  investiga- 
tions allied  thereto,  such  as  the  permeability  of  rocks  by  water  and. 
the  effects  of  such  infiltration  in  producing  volcanic  phenomena, 
the  relation  between  thermal  waters  and  the  rocks  whence  they 
flow,  the  composition  of  meteoric  masses  and  their  classification 
in   accordance  therewith.      He  was   also  distinguished   for  the 
long-continued  and  sometimes   dangerous  experiments  which  he 
conducted  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  was  possible  artifici- 
ally to  imitate  the  natural  production  of  rocks.     Prof.  Daubr^  had 
been  President  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of  France, 
Honorary  President  of  the  French  Alpine  Club,  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  Geological,  the  Geographical,  and  the 
Mineralogical  Societies  of  Paris,  Honorary  Ph.D.  of  Bologna  and 
of  Halle,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London,  of  the 
Mineralogical  Society,  of  the  Eeale  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  of  the 
Academies  of  Bologna,  Boston,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Gottingen^ 
Munich,  Philadelphia,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Turin,  of  the  Scientific 
Society  of  Batavia,  and  of  the  American   Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers.    He  was  also  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,. 
Grand  Cross,  Grand  Officer  and  Commander  of  numerous  foreign 
Orders.    Prof.  Daubr^  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member  of  this- 
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Socie^j  in  1867,  and  to  him  was  awarded  the  WoUaston  Gold  Medal 
10  1880.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  and  honoured  by  his  fellow- 
workers  in  Boience  and  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Dr.  Hkikbioh  Ebnst  Betbich,  who  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member 
of  this  Society  in  1876,  died  on  July  9th,  1896.  He  was  bom 
on  Aognst  Slat,  1815,  at  Berlin,  and  received  his  education  at  the 
Greyfriars  Gymnasium.  He  entered  the  University  at  the  early 
age  of  16,  and  there  he  commenced  the  study  of  various  branches 
of  physical  science,  and  was  especially  trained  by  Oh.  8.  Weiss 
in  mineralogy  and  geognosy.  Already  at  that  time  led  to  see  the 
essential  value  of  palaeontology  in  stratigraphical  investigations,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  course  of  study  at  Bonn,  where,  under  Goldfuss 
and  No^erath,  his  knowledge  was  much  extended.  With  the  same 
laodable  object  in  view  he  undertook  during  two  years  long  journeys 
through  Germany  and  France,  and  in  1837  he  obtained  his  degree 
of  Doctor  at  Berlin. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  Beyrich  obtained 
practical  employment  in  the  Mineralogical  Museum  of  the  Berlin 
University,  and  after  the  death  of  Weiss  in  1857  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  same  position  as  Director  of  the  Palsontological  Collec- 
tion. On  the  death  of  Bose  in  1875  he  became  Director  of  the 
United  Museums,  and  continued  until  towards  the  end  of  his  80th 
year  to  be  the  leader  of  this  new  organization. 

Dr.  Beyrich  also  obtained  in  1865  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Palaaontolc^  after  having  already,  in  1853,  been 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  The  particular  branches 
of  science  dealt  with  in  Dr.  Beyrich's  works  relate  principally  to 
paleontology  and  stratigraphy.  His  comprehensive  knowledge, 
and  especially  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhoods 
of  the  Bhenish  mountains,  of  the  Harz  mountains,  and  the  Flotz 
mountains  in  Silesia,  as  well  as  lus  innumerable  studies  in  Alpine 
districts,  make  Dr.  Beyrich's  opinions  in  these  branches  of  science 
most  valuable.  His  great  success  as  a  teacher,  his  wide  knowledge, 
and  his  power  of  organization  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
German  geologists. 

Prof.  JosiAH  Dwiem  Whitket^  the  well-known  American 
geologist  and  a  Foreign  Member  of  this  Society,  was  bom  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  on  November  23rd,  1819.    He  graduated 
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afc  Yale  in  1839,  and  then  spent  six  months  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  Br.  Eobert  Hare  in  Philadelphia.  In  1840  he  joined 
the  Survey  of  New  Hampshire  as  assistant  geologist  under  Mr.  G.  T. 
Jackson.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Europe,  and  pursued  his 
studies  in  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  On  his  return  to 
America  in  1847  he  inyestigated  the  geology  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  being  appointed  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Foster  to  assist  in  making  a 
geological  survey  of  that  district.  Ultimately  the  completion  of  the 
survey  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Whitney  and  Mr.  Foster,  who  published 
a  ^  Synopsis  of  the  Explorations  of  the  Geological  Corps  in  the  Lake 
Superior  Land  District  in  the  Northern  Peninsula '  (Washington, 
1849),  and  a  *  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Topography  of  a  Portion 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District  in  the  State  of  Michigan '  (1850- 
51).  Mr.  Whitney  then  travelled  for  two  years  through  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  as  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  This  led  to  his  book  ^The 
Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States  described  and  compared  with 
that  of  other  Countries'  (Philadelphia,  1854).  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  State  Chemist  and  Professor  in  the  Iowa  University,  and 
was  associated  with  Mr.  James  Hall  in  the  geological  survey  of  that 
State,  of  which  he  published  an  account.  From  1858  to  1860 
Prof.  Whitney  was  engaged  on  a  geological  survey  of  the  plumbiferous 
region  of  the  Upper  Missouri  in  connexion  with  the  official  surveys  of 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  James 
Hall  a  *■  Eeport  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin ' 
(Albany,  1862).  Prof.  Whitney  was  appointed  State  Geologist 
of  Califomia  in  1860,  and  conducted  a  topographical,  geological, 
and  natural  history  survey  of  that  State  till  1874,  when  the  State 
Leg^ature  discontinued  the  work.  Besides  various  pamphlets  and 
annual  reports,  Prof.  Whitney  issued  'Geological  Survey  of 
Califomia'  (six  vols.,  Cambridge,  1864-70).  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Geology  at  Harvard  University,  and  retained 
the  chair  till  his  death.  The  honorary  degree  of  LLJ).  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Yale  in  1870.  Prof.  Whitney  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  named  by 
Act  of  Congress  in  1863,  but  he  subsequently  withdrew  from  that 
body.  He  was  a  member  of  a  large  number  of  scientific  bodies  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  *  American  Journal 
of  Science,'  the  *  North  American  Review,'  and  many  other 
periodicals.  He  translated  Berzelius's  *  Use  of  the  Blowpipe' 
(Boston,  1845),  and  he  wrote  a  guide-book  to  the  Yosemite  Valley 
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(San  Franoisoo,  1869).  It  is  a  significant  testimony  to  his  scientific 
eminence  that  Monnt  Whitney,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United 
States,  is  named  after  him.  His  library  of  geological  and  geo- 
graphical books  is  famous  in  the  United  States.  He  was  elected 
a  Foreign  Correspondent  of  this  Society  in  1872,  and  a  Poreign 
Member  in  1887.     He  died  on  August  19th,  1896. 

Baron  CJoNSTAimif  von  ETrnrasHAUSBw  died  at  Graz  on 
February  Ist,  1897,  at  the  age  of  71.  He  was  originally  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  but  deyoted  all  his  time  and  energies  to 
botany  and  palaeontology.  In  1876  he  was  summoned  to  London 
to  prepare  a  palseobotanical  collection  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  and  subsequently  he  was  repeatedly  here  re-arranging 
collections  in  the  Museum.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works 
on  botanical  subjects,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  papers,  which 
were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society  and  of 
ihia  and  other  learned  Societies.  He  held,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  Professorship  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Graz, 
and  was  elected  a  Poreign  0)rre6pondent  of  this  Society  in  1884. 
Fteviously  to  this,  in  1882,  an  Award  from  the  Barlow-Jameson 
Fund  had  been  made  to  him  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  his 
work  in  palseobotsny. 

Viscount  GouGH,  P.L.S.,  was  bom  on  January  18th,  1815. 
He  was  the  son  of  Pield-Marshal  Hugh  Gough,  who  brilliantly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field  in  India  and  annexed  the  Panj&b 
to  the  British  dominions.  After  graduating  B.A.  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1836,  and  M.A.  in  1840,  he  entered  the  Army ;  and 
after  spending  some  time  in  the  Grenadier  Guards  he  went  on  active 
service,  and  acquitted  himself  in  China  with  much  distinction.  He 
was  elected  a  Pellow  of  this  Society  in  1850,  was  Vice-President 
of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  and  always  took  an  active  interest 
in  science.  Viscount  Gough  died  at  his  residence,  Booterstown, 
Co.  Dublin,  on  June  2nd,  1895. 

Jabez  Chubch,  M  Jnst.C J!.,  who  was  elected  a  Pellow  of  this 
Society  in  1881,  was  bom  at  Chelmsford  in  1845,  and  was  the  son 
and  grandson  of  well-known  engineers  bearing  the  same  name. 
He  designed  and  constructed  many  important  works,  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  the  water-supply  to  large  towns.  He  was  for  two 
years  in  succession  (1882  and  1883)  President  of  the  Society  of 
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Engineers.    Upright  and  hononrable  in  all  his  dealings,  he  wa» 
deaeiredly  esteemed  both  professionally  and  privately.    Mr.  Ghnroh 
ed  at  his  residence  in  Kensington,  on  March  20th,  1896. 

Masshall  Hall,  late  Captain  in  the  Royal  East  Middlesex 
Militia,  J.P.  for  Wilts,  P.G.S.,  etc.,  was  bom  in  London  on 
Pebmary  6th,  1831,  and  died  at  Parkstone,  Dorset,  April  14th,  1896. 

As  the  only  child  of  an  eminent  physician  and  phy8iol(^:i8t,  he 
was  brought  np  in  an  atmosphere  of  science  from  early  days,  and 
it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  his  penchant  for  things  scientific  was- 
in  a  great  measure  due.  Thus,  he  was  at  all  times  very  handy 
with  his  microscope,  which  he  found  useful  both  in  his  chemical 
and  mineralogical  investigations.  Besides  his  interest  in  science, 
mountaineering  and  yachting  had  strong  attractions  for  him,  and  it 
was  these  three  factors  which  largely  influenced  his  career. 

No  one  science  could  claim  his  ezdusiye  allegiauoe;  but  he 
evinced  an  interest  in  geology  when  he  became  a  Pellow  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  1866,  most  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
intimate  friend,  Morris:  Shortly  after  taking  this  step  a  brief 
notice  from  his  pen,  in  the  *  Geological  Magazine,'  showed  that  he 
had  already  begun  to  interest  himself  in  the  glaciers  of  Norway, 
as  he  claimed  to  have  made  a  rough  survey  of  ice-tracts  at  the  end 
of  fiords  where  no  yacht  had  ever  been  seen  before. 

Probably  the  best  thing  that  Marshall  Hall  ever  did  for  scientific 
investigation  was  by  organizing  the  cruise  of  the  'Noma'  in  1870. 
It  is  true  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  ably  seconded  by  two  re- 
markable men,  Saville  Kent  and  Edward  Fielding,  to  the  former  of 
whom  especially  the  scientific  credit  of  this  most  successful  essay 
in  marine  zoology  was  due.  Still,  it  was  on  the  initiation,  and 
mainly  at  the  expense,  of  Marshall  Hall  that  these  results  were 
obtained ;  and  they  are  a]l  the  more  striking  when  we  remember 
that  this  expedition  took  place  three  years  before  the  ChaUmger 
started  on  her  memorable  voyage. 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1874)  we  find  Marshall  Hall,  still  full 
of  enthusia8m,^making  a  proposal  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for 
a  '  Swiss  Greological  Eamble ' ;  and  he  asks  the  then  President  of 
the  Geologists'  Association  (Dr.  Woodward)  what  he  would  think 
of  this  extended  excursion.  Two  years  subsequently  he  was  busily 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with  Sorby,  Haughton,  Heddle,  and  others, 
in  founding  the  Mineralogical  Society.  The  first  contribution  ta 
fhe  Journal  of  that  Society  (August,  1876)  is  a  short  note  written: 
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by  himself  and  Clifton  Ward  ^  Upon  a  Portion  of  Basalt  £rom  the 
Mid-Atlantic.' 

Prom  time  to  time  he  contributed  short  papers  to  the  Mineralogioal 
Society,  not  forgetting  to  suggest  collaboration  among  mineralogists. 
As  he  was  now  for  the  most  part  resident  in  Switzerland,  the  rocks 
of  the  Yal  d'Anniviers  and  the  Saasthal  supplied  him  with  a  congenial 
theme.  Here  both  his  chemical  knowledge  and  his  climbing  pro- 
pensities were  of  use.  Thus,  in  1882  he  narrates  how  he  traced 
eertain  euphotides  and  serpentines  to  an  arSte^  some  10,000  ieet 
high,  descending  from  the  AUalinhom,  and  he  compares  1^  rocks 
thus  obserred  in  situ  with  transported  masses  occurring  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yeytaux  and  Geneva. 

More  recently,  and  since  he  came  back  to  England,  Marshall  Hall 
returned  with  renewed  ardour  to  an  old  love— the  study  of  glaciers. 
His  Alpine  experiences  helped  him  here.  In  this  connexion  his 
friend  and  fellow-worker.  Prof.  Porel,  writes  ^  that  Hall  had  often 
contributed  original  notes  to  the  reports  on  glacier-variations 
issued  by  himself.  Later,  in  1891,  when  living  at  Parkstone, 
Marshall  Hall  continued  to  follow  up  this  subject  with  great  eager- 
ness, and  obtained  from  the  Alpine  Club  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  care  of  studying  the  oscillations  of  the 
glaciers  in  di£Ferent  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  In  1893  he 
contributed  a  short  paper  to  the  Geological  Magazine  on  '  Glacier 
Observations,  more  especially  Colonial,'  being  the  substance  of  two 
articles  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  Alpine  Journal.  He  was 
successful  also  in  iuteresting  the  Colonial  authorities  in  his  scheme. 
Finally,  in  1 894,  at  the  International  Geological  Congress  Meeting 
at  Ziirich,  he  initiated  the  formation  of  the  Commission  Inter- 
nationale des  Glaciers,  being  himself  elected  representative  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies. 

A  wide  field  had  in  this  way  been  found  for  the  exercise  of  his 
energies,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect  that  he  might  continue 
to  do  much  good  work,  when,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  his  family  and 
numerous  friends,  he  was  carried  off,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the 
age  of  65,  just  as  his  plans  for  the  universal  study  of  glacier-action 
were  banning  to  bear  firuit. 

Marshall  Hall  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  his  writings, 
which,  like  his  speeches,  were  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  brief. 
His  strength  rather  lay  in  his  faculty  of  bringing  men  together, 
and  for  this  purpose  his  genial  disposition  and  agreeable  manners 

^  '  In  Memariam,*  Alpine  Journal,  Aug.  1896,  p.  176  , 
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eminently  qnalified  him.  In  the  heyday  of  life  he  discharged  these 
fdnctions  in  a  generons  and  hospitahle  spirit.  Unfortunately,  as 
time  went  on,  his  physical  infirmity  of  deafness,  in  conjunction  with 
other  causes,  tended  to  withdraw  him  from  society  at  large,  though 
never  from  social  intercourse.  To  the  last  he  struggled  hrayely 
against  all  these  difficulties,  frequently  husy,  but,  as  he  says  in 
a  letter  written  a  few  months  before  his  death,  grown  older  and  less 
inclined  to  work.  ^  Not  that  I  am  often  idle,'  he  remarks;  ^  things 
oome  in  all  of  a  heap,  then  comparative  repose,  then  more  work. 
There  will  not  be  much  to  show  for  sundry  years,  even  if  I  get 
folks  to  do  anything  systematic.  So  far,  the  New  Zealanders  are- 
my  best  men.' 

Those  sundry  years  he  was  not  destined  to  realize,  and  now 
that  the  originator  is  gone  will  the  work  be  continued  ? 

[W.  H.  H.] 

William  Shabp,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  who  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this 
Society  in  1840,  was  bom  on  January  2l8t,  1805,  at  Armley,  in  the 
parish  of  Leeds,  where,  and  at  Little  Horton  and  Bradford,  his 
family  had  resided  for  several  centuries.  In  1821  his  uncle, 
William  Sharp,  the  leading  surgeon  in  Bradford,  took  him  as  a 
pupil,  and  subsequently,  in  1825,  he  was  taken  as  pupil  by  the 
second  William  Key  of  Leeds,  his  uncle's  cousin,  and  remained  with 
him  until  Oct.  Ist,  when  his  hospital  career  commenced  in  London 
at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals,  where  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
was  chief.  In  1826  he  obtained  from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
his  licence  to  practise,  at  that  time  the  only  legal  qualification. 
Bemaining  at  the  hospitals  another  year,  he  obtained  the  diploma 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons ;  this  was  in  1827.  He  then  went 
to  Paris  and  attended  the  University  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne.  In 
1828  he  returned  to  Bradford  as  his  uncle's  assistant ;  in  1829  he 
was  elected  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary ;  in  1833,  on  his  uncle's 
death,  he  succeeded  him  and  had  a  large  practice.  In  1843  he 
resigned  his  practice  and  went  to  Hull,  where  he  gave  lectures  on 
chemistry  during  the  winters  ;  but  four  years  later  he  removed  to 
Eugby  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  sons  under  Dr.  (afterwards 
Archbishop)  Tait,  then  headmaster  of  Rugby.  Finding  that  natural 
science  had  no  place  in  the  teaching  at  Eugby,  he  urged  its  intro- 
duction on  Dr.  Tait.  The  latter  was  quite  willing  to  make  the 
experiment,  provided  Dr.  Sharp  would  become  the  first  teacher, 
and,  under  the  style  of  •  Header  in  Natural  Philosophy,'  Dr.  Sharp 
conducted  the  classes  during  1849  and  1850.    'If,'  said  the  late 
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Judge  Hughes,  *  Tait  had  done  nothing  else  at  Engby  than  appoint- 
ing Sharp,  not  without  difficulty,  as  Beader  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
he  would  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  every  Rugby  man/ 
Br.  Sharp  was  also  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the  establishment 
of  local  museums,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  British 
Association  in  1839.  His  more  important  writings  were  on  the 
various  schools  of  medicine,  and  appeared  at  intervals  under  the 
tide  of  *  Essays  in  Medicine.'     He  died  in  April  1896. 

HsiTBT  James  Slack,  F.E.M.S.,  who  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this 
Society  in  1849,  was  bom  on  October  23rd,  1818,  and  died  on  June 
16th,  1896.  He  was  educated  at  Dr.  Evans's  School,  North  End, 
Hampstead,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  a  wool-broker's 
office  in  the  City,  in  which  he  speedily  became  a  partner,  but  he 
retired  in  1846,  finding  the  business  uncongenial  to  his  literary  and 
scientific  inclinations.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  legal  and  forensic 
studies,  and  was  in  due  course  'called';  but,  although  a  keen 
debater  and  intensely  fond  of  either  a  scientific  or  political  discussion, 
he  never  practised  at  the  bar. 

Among  his  numerous  scientific  papers  three  only  bear  directly 
on  geology,  namely :  *  On  Goccoliths  and  O)ccospheres  in  Eeigate 
Sandstone ' ;  *  Notes  on  the  Comparative  Geology  of  the  Earth 
and  Moon ' ;  and  '  life-Changes  on  the  Globe.'  Of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
founders,  and  he  filled  in  succession  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  of 
^  President.  His  scientific  papers  mostly  appeared  in  the  *  Intellec- 
tual Observer '  and  *  Student,'  and  bear  chiefly  upon  microscopical 
research.  Some  of  his  work  on  Infusoria  was  published  in  a  small 
book  entitled  *  Marvels  of  Fond  life,'  which  passed  through  three 
editions. 

Thomas  CABBnreTON,  M.Inst-CJS.,  bom  on  October  5th,  1841, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Carrington,  J.P.,  of  Holy- 
well House,  Chesterfield.  After  studying  for  three  years  under 
Br.  Ashby,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
chemical  analysb,  he  was  articled  in  1859  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Woodhouse, 
who  was  in  practice  as  a  civU  and  mining  engineer  at  Derby  and  in 
Westminster.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  by  the  &ome  Office  one 
of  the  three  examiners,  in  the  Yorkshire  district,  of  candidates  for 
certificates  of  competency  as  managers  of  mines.  Mr.  Carrington 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  mining  engineers  in  the  Midlands, 
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having  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  as  umpire,  arbitrator,  or 
otherwise  in  disputes  between  railway-  and  canal-companies  and 
colliery-owners,  and  his  ability  and  sound  judgment  in  highly 
technical  cases  were  widely  recognized.  He  was  specially  retained 
by  the  Midland  BAilway  Company  to  advise  on  questions  relating 
to  its  large  mineral  traffic.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society 
in  1864,  and  died  on  June  27th,  1896. 

EicHABo  Nicholas  Wobth  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in 
1875.  He  wrote  much  on  the  geology  of  Devonshire,  particularly 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  respected  members  of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  and  was  always  most 
ready  to  render  assistance  to  those  who  desired  to  study  the 
districts  with  which  he  was  familiar.  His  first  paper  appears  to 
have  been  published  in  voL  v.  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  1872,  and 
in  the  Eoyal  Society  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  fourteen 
appear  under  his  name  up  to  1883.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society  for  1876  contains  a  paper  by  him  ^  On 
certain  Alluvial  Deposits  associated  with  the  Plymouth  limestone.' 
Another  in  1886  '  On  the  Evidence  of  a  Submarine  Triassic  Outlier 
in  the  English  Channel  off  the  Lizard/  and  in  1889  *  On  the  Elvans 
and  Volcanic  E-ocks  of  Dartmoor.'  He  was  a  voluminous  writer 
on  archaeological  subjects  connected  with  the  county  of  Devon,  and 
wrote  several  guide-books  which  have  had  a  large  circulation. 

Mr.  Worth  died  on  July  3rd,  1896. 

Elias  Dobnino,  M.lnst.CJB.,  born  on  January  25th,  1819, 
was  articled  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Benson,  of  Bury,  in  1836. 
After  serving  a  pupilage  of  five  years,  he  was  engaged  from  1841  to 
1843  as  resident  engineer  on  the  Bury  Waterworks.  Mr.  Doming 
then  commenced  to  practise  on  his  own  account  in  Manchester 
as  a  civil  and  mining  engineer,  surveyor,  and  land  agent.  As  a 
consulting  engineer  Mr.  Doming  acted  for  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the 
Earl  of  Sefton,  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  and  many  other  landowners  in 
the  North.  He  was  standing  arbitrator  for  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1867, 
and  died  on  July  18th,  1896. 

By  the  death  of  Baron  Fbbdinand  vok  MtJLLBB,  who  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1882,  Australia  has  lost  one  of  her 
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greatest  sdentifio  men^  aod  the  world  in  general  a  great  botanist. 
Ferdinand  Ton  Miiller  was  bom  at  Eostock  in  1825,  and  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  Sohleswig  and  Kiel.     He  early 
manifested  a  keen  love  of  botany,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his 
M J),  degree  he  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  flora  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the  German  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.    Being  threatened  with  phthisis,  he 
sought  a  more  genial  climate,  and  went  to  South  Australia  in  1847. 
He  made  expeditions  into  the  interior  and  prosecuted  botanical 
researches,  especially  into  the  mountain  flora.     He  then  acted  as 
botanist  to  the  Gr^ory  explorations  in  search  of  Dr.  Leichardt, 
returning  &om  them  loaded  with  botanical  specimens.     He  was 
then  appointed  director  of  the  Melbourne   Botanical  Gardens,  a 
position  which  he  retained  until  1873,  when  he  became  Government 
botanist,  and  devoted  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  entirely  to 
scientific  work,  producing  a  number  of  valuable  treatises  on  botan- 
ical subjects  which  gained  him  a  world-wide  reputation.     The  best 
known  of  these  are   *Fragmenta   PhytographiaB,'   'Flora  Austra- 
liensis,'  and    *  Plants    of   Victoria.'       His    '  Select  Extra-tropical 
Plants '  is  a  unique  work  of  its  kind,  cataloguing  plants  suitable 
for  culture  in  the  southern  part  of  Australia,  with  indications  of 
their  uses.     Altogether  he  published  no  less  than  forty  volames  in 
English,  German,  and  Latin.    When  the  International  Geographical 
Congress  assembled  in  Vienna,  five  special  votes  of  thanks  were 
awarded  to  men  who  had  rendered  exceptional  services  to  science, 
aod  F.  von  Miiller  was  one  of  the  five.     In  1861  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     In  1891  he  was  created  an  hereditary 
baron  by  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  and  a  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  St.  James  of  Portugal,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  SS.  Michael  and  George  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
He  was  a  member  of  150  learned  societies  in  Europe  and  America, 
President  of  the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  1890,  and  President  of  the  Section  of  Pharmacology 
at  the  second  Meeting  of  the  Intercolonial  Medical  Congress  of 
Australasia  in  1889.     He  was  the  first  to  describe  scientifically 
the  Eucalypti,  of  which  he  discovered  thirty  varieties,  and  proclaimed 
their  hygienic  and  therapeutic  properties,  disseminating  their  seeds 
over  the  malarious  districts  of  Europe.  The  Baron  never  married,  and 
lived  a  very  simple  frugal  life,  spending  the  whole  of  his  income  on 
his  sdentific  pursuits.    His  whole-souled  devotion  to  his  favourite 
■tudy  and  his  indefialigable  industry  and  inexhaustible  patience 
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were  almost  unique,  and  he  combined  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
thoroughness  of  the  German  with  the  practical  good  sense  of  the 
English  man  of  science :  while  his  contributions  to  knowledge  were 
of  the  highest  value  as  pure  science,  they  were  also  of  great 
economic  importance  and  helped  to  open  up  avenues  of  wealth  to 
many  of  his  fellow-colonists. 
He  died  on  October  9th,  1896. 

David  Robertson,  the  well-known  Cumbrae  naturalist,  died  at 
Millport  on  November  20th,  1896,  at  the  age  of  90.  He  was 
a  native  of  Glasgow,  but  for  the  last  40  years  he  lived  at  Millport, 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history  with  so 
much  success  that  in  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
he  was  not  surpassed  by  any  other  naturalist.  His  collection  of 
specimens  was  very  extensive  and,  indeed,  unique.  He  worked  for 
long  in  a  floating  marine  station  called  The  Ark.  In  company 
with  Dr.  John  Murray,  of  the  Challenger  expedition,  he  dredged  the 
greater  part  of  the  Eirth  of  Clyde  for  marine  specimens.  Mainly 
through  Dr.  Robertson's  efforts  the  foundation-stone  of  a  permanent 
marine  station  was  lately  laid.  Two  years  ago  the  University  of 
Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  also  held  several 
foreign  diplomas.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in 
1877. 

William  Abhstrono,  who  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in 
1866,  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  84,  on  Nov.  3rd,  1896,  at  Pelaw  House, 
near  Chester-le-Street.  He  was  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most 
experienced  mining  engineer  in  the  North  of  England,  and  throughout 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  where  the  chief  work  of  his  life  was 
done,  he  was  known  as  the  Father  of  the  ooal-trade.  Born  in 
1812,  he  was  educated  at  Dr.  Bruce's  academy,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  at  Edinburgh  University.  He  served  his  time  with  Mr.  Nicholas 
Wood,  at  Killingworth,  Northumberland,  and  quickly  took  a  place 
in  the  ^rst  rank  of  the  able  body  of  mining  engineers  whose  work 
it  was  to  open  up  and  develop  the  coalfields  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  He  first  came  prominently  into  public  notice  in 
connexion  with  the  hard- fought  strike  of  1843,  known  as  the 
*  wire-rope  strike,'  when  he  practically  fought  for  and  won  the 
introduction  of  wire  ropes  into  England  for  mining  purposes. 

The  Rev.  William  Cover  died  on  Nov.  16th,  1896,  at  his  residence 
in  Brighton,  in  his  79th  year.    He  was  formerly  a  scholar  of  Corpus 
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Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1841,  pro- 
ceeding M.A.  in  1845.  He  was  ordained,  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  deacon  in  1843  and  priest  in  1844.  He  held  curacies 
in  Birmingham,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  at  St.  Pancras,  and 
was  for  a  time  chaplain  to  the  late  Lord  Annesley.  In  1852  he 
became  Principal  of  the  Worcester,  Lichfield,  and  Hereford  Training 
College  at  Saltley,  a  post  which  he  held  tiU  1871.  In  1867  he 
was  appointed  honorary  canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  1866,  and  though  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  written  much  on  geology,  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  him  know  that  he  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
science. 

WiLLiAJc  Fabhwobth  died  at  his  residence,  the  Manor  House, 
Sedgley,  at  the  end  of  January  1897.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  coal  and  iron  trades  of  the  Midland  district, 
where  he  was  widely  known.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  this 
Sodety  in  1885. 


Ov  soxB  Hecxett  EyiDBircB  B£abin&  on  THB  Geolooioal  asj> 
Bioi^oeiGAL  History  of  barlt  Cambrian  and  Pbe-Cambbiak 
Tms. 

It  is  now  fully  admitted  that  a  very  great  and  important  advance 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  early  Cambrian  and 
pre-Cambrian  times  has  been  made  during  comparatively  recent 
years.  Therefore  it  may  be  weU  occasionally,  not  only  to  summarize 
the  results  arrived  at,  but  also  to  call  to  mind  how  and  by  what 
means  these  additions  to  our  knowledge  have  been  obtained.  In 
doing  80,  also,  we  may  hope  to  awaken  a  desire  to  attack  those 
problems  which  still  remain  unsolved  and  to  stimulate  the  desire  for 
further  discoveries.  I  have  limited  the  period  for  consideration  to 
the  past  30  years,  as  there  is  in  the  fourth  edition  of  *  SUuria,' 
published  in  1867,  p.  22,  a  very  clear  statement  of  our  knowledge 
and  the  prevailing  views  held  at  that  time  concerning  the  pre- 
Cambrian  and  Cambrian  rocks  and  the  early  life-history  of  our 
globe. 

Summaries  of  special  work  done  amongst  the  early  Cambrian 
and  pre-Cambrian  rocks  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
addresses  delivered  from  this  chair ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
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a  fairly  connected  history  of  the  main  results  which  have  been 
obtained  during  an  extended  period  might  not  be  altogether 
unacceptable  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

After  describing  the  structure  and  order  of  the  rocks  in  various 
areas,  Sir  B.  Murchison  in  the  edition  quoted  proceeds  to  say : — 
*  Observation  has  now  taught  us  of  what  materials  the  fundamental 
rocks  of  different  countries  consist.     In  Scandinavia,  particularly  in 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Norway,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  as  in  British  North  America,  Bohemia,  and  the  North- 
west of  Scotland,  crystalline  rocks  of  Laurentian  age  underlie  all  the 
deposits  to  which  the  terms  Cambrian  and  Silurian  can  be  applied. 
In  Bohemia,  however,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  portions  of  North 
America,  the  lowest  zone  containing  Silurian  remains  ("  Zone  pri- 
mordiale  "  of  Barrande)  is  underlain  by  very  thick  basements  of 
earlier  sedimentary  accumulations  of  Cambrian  age,  whether  sand- 
stone, schist,  or  slate,  which,  though  occasionally  not  more  crystalline 
than  the  fossiliferous  beds  above  them,  have  as  yet  afforded  only  rare 
indications  of  former  beings.     This  is  the  important  fact  to  which 
attention  is  now  directed;   for  in  such  instances  the  geologist 
appeals  to  strata  which  have  undergone  little  or  no  alteration. 
In  this  enormous  pile  or  series  of  early  subaqueous  sediment,  com- 
posed of  mud,  sand,  or  pebbles,  the  successive  bottoms  or  shores  of 
a  former  sea,  all  of  which  had  been  derived  from  pre-existing 
rocks,  he  has  been  unable,  after  many  years  of  research,  to  detect 
more  than  a  very  few  traces  of  former  creatures.    But  lying  upon 
them,  and  therefore  evolved  after  them,  other  strata  succeed,  in 
which  clear  relics  of  a  primeval  ocean  are  discernible ;  whilst  these 
again  are  everywhere    succeeded    by  deposits  containing   many 
organic  remains  of  a  more  advanced  nature.     In  this  way,  evi- 
dences have  been  fiairly  obtained  to  show  that  the  rocks  bearing 
the  name  of  Laurentian  and  Cambrian  constitute  the  sterile  natural 
bases  of  the  rich  deposits  termed  Silurian.' 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  term  Cambrian  was 
restricted  by  Sir  E.  Murchison  to  the  rocks  which  were  older 
than  the  LingtUa-Fi&gB,  including  the  Menevian  beds,  in  which 
Salter  and  myself  had  previously  discovered  a  very  rich  fauna  in 
Wales.  The  actual  line  of  division  which  was  adopted  in  the 
colouring  of  the  Survey  maps  was  first  traced  out  at  St.  David's 
by  Sir  A.  Ramsay  in  1841,  who  refers  to  the  fact  in  voL  iii. 
Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  (1866)  p.  7,  as  follows: — *In  the  same  year,  at 
St.  David's,  I  traced  a  provisional  line  between  the  black  and  t^e 
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pnrple  alates,  and  this  was  afterwards  adopted  as  the  line  between 
the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  strata.' 

The  Longmynd  Rocks  up  to  a  comparatiyely  recent  period  were 
always  included  in  the  Cambrian,  but  of  late  years  the  tendency  has 
been  to  associate  them  with  the  pre>Gambrian.  If  they  can  be 
proTed  to  be  without  donbt  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  unusual  interest 
will  be  attached  to  them  owing  to  the  fieu^t  that  many  years  ago 
Mr.  Salter  found  in  them  burrows  of  annelids  which  he  described 
under  the  name  of  Aremoolites  didyma^  and  also  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  part  of  a  trilobite  under  the  name  of  Palceopyge  Ranisayi. 

The  Cambrian  Period, 

It  had  been  shown  by  Salter  and  myself  before  the  year  1867  that 
a  Tery  rich  fauna  occurred  in  the  Menevian  beds,  which  rested  directly 
on  the  red,  purple,  and  green  grits  and  slates,  in  North  and  South 
Wales ;  but  up  to  that  year  no  organisms  had  been  found  in  the 
latter,  the  only  rocks  rec(^nized  as  Cambrian  by  Sir  E.  Murchison 
and  the  Geolog;ical  Survey.  Curiously,  however,  in  that  year  I  found 
in  the  red  rocks  underlying  the  Menevian  beds  at  St.  David's  a  small 
Lingyda^  and  this  was  described  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Salter  and 
myself  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  on  June  19th,  1867, 
and  fortunately  in  time  for  Sir  E.  Murchison  to  add  the  following 
note  in  the  Appendix  (p.  550)  to  the  edition  of  *  Siluria '  which 
contained  the  statement  already  referred  to: — *At  the  meeting 
of  the  Geological  Society  on  June  19th,  1867,  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter 
read  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  minute  Linguldla  in  the  red 
Cambrian  rocks  of  St.  David's,  which  there  underlie  the  Primordial 
Silurian  {mihi).  According  to  my  view  (and  I  am  entitled  to  judge 
by  acquaintance  with  both  districts),  the  rocks' in  which  this  small 
fbesQ  was  found  may  be  paralleled  in  age  with  the  uppermost  or  red 
pOTtion  of  my  original  Cambrian  of  the  Longmynd  (1835).' 

This  was  the  first  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Geological  Survey 
that  *  Cambrian  '  rocks,  or  those  classed  by  them  under  that  name 
in  Wales,  contained  any  evidence  of  the  life  of  that  period.  In 
subsequent  years  I  was  able  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  rocks 
coloured  as  unaltered  Cambrian  at  St.  David's  to  their  very  base 
contained  fossils,  and  that  the  seas  in  which  the  deposits  had  accu- 
mulated must  have  teemed  with  life.  Since  then,  through  the 
researches  of  Br.  Callaway  and  Prof.  Lapworth  in  Shropshire,  and  of 
the  officfliB  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  North-west  of  Scotland, 
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we  have  obtained  evidences  of  most  interesting  Lower  Cambrian 
fannas  from  those  areas.  During  the  whole  time  when  the  Lower 
Cambrian  rocks  were  deposited  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  general 
conditions  were  favourable  to  marine  life ;  but  as  the  deposits  must 
have  accumulated  with  comparative  rapidity  and  in  Milj  shallow 
water,  there  are  few  calcareous  zones,  and  the  range  of  typical 
fossils  is  often  great  The  close  of  the  pre-Cambrian  period  was 
undoubtedly  accompanied  by  great  physical  changes,  which  produced 
very  uneven  land- surfaces,  and  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  over  the 
land  was  therefore  necessarily  interrupted  and  irregular.  This  also 
would  in  part  account  for  the  unusual  range  of  some  of  the  organisms, 
for  those  which  hugged  the  shores  would  still  remain  in  some  areas 
while  deeper-water  forms  might  be  almost  dose  at  hand.  When  it 
is  remembered  also  that  the  pre-Cambrian  land  contained  an 
unusual  amount  of  loose  and  easily  disintegrated  volcanic  material, 
which  would  be  carried  by  streams  or  rivers  into  narrow  bays,  the 
cause  of  rapid  accumulation  becomes  easily  understood.  In  the 
Lower  Cambrian  rocks  hundreds  of  feet  of  sandstones  and  grits 
constantly  occur,  with  only  here  and  there  very  thin  seams  of  muddy 
deposits.  The  beds  also  are  so  often  ripple-marked  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  depression  did  little  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  accumu- 
lation. When  finer  sediments  occur,  and  there  are  signs  of  a  pause 
in  the  deposition,  fossils  are  usually  found  in  fair  abundance  and 
with  evidence  of  fresh  arrivals  on  the  scene. 

All  this  is  proof  to  my  mind  of  the  incoming  of  forms  from 
adjoining  marine  areas  more  suitable  to  their  development  than 
these  constantly  changing  shores,  where  the  accumulation  of 
materials  was  going  on  so  rapidly.  Though  we  count  our  Cambrian 
deposits  by  thousands  of  feet,  no  one  will  venture,  when  he  knows 
the  full  circumstances  under  which  they  were  accumulated,  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  the  animal  forms  now  dassed  as  characteristic 
of  that  period  were  not  equally  so  of  much  of  the  pre-Cambrian 
period. 

We  may  now  fairly  ask  why  it  is  that  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks 
do  not  contain  evidences  of  the  earlier  faunas.  This  question 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  answer  a  few  years 
ago  than  at  present.  Then  all,  or  nearly  all,  pre-Cambrian  rocks 
were  looked  upon  as  metamorphosed  sediments.  Now  all  agree 
that  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
mainly  of  igneous  origin— either  intrusive  or  extrusive  igneous 
rocks,    iind  the  comparatively  few  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin 
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assodaied  with  them  have  been  in  most  cases  so  profoundly  altered, 
and  famish  a] so  evidence  of  having  been  deposited  in  areas  so  greatly 
disturbed,  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  conceive  circumstances 
less  favourable  to  the  presence  or  the  retention  of  any  remnants  of 
the  life  of  the  period.  When  we  all  believed  that  the  20,000  or 
30,000  feet  tabled  as  the  estimate  of  the  thickness  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  rocks  was  a  sign  of  the  accumulation  in  marine  areas  of 
sediments  of  that  thickness,  it  certainly  seemed  strange  to  any  one 
who  believed  in  evolution  that  no  clear  and  undisputed  evidence  of 
the  life  of  the  era  had  been  discovered  anywhere.  It  seemed 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  great  marine  areas  of  the  time  could 
be  devoid  of  life ;  for  the  tecLchings  of  Nature  are  clear  enough  in 
showing  that,  where  the  circumstances  are  in  any  way  suitable,  life 
in  some  form  is  sure  to  exist.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  evidence 
to  show  that  the  sea,  in  late  pre-Cambrian  times  at  least,  could  not 
have  varied  materially  in  its  temperature  from  that  prevailing  in 
Gunbrian  time  ;  therefore  we  are  led  to  believe  that  there  must  have 
been  an  abundance  of  life  in  the  sea  where  there  were  no  markedly 
diiturbing  influences  at  work.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  after  so  many 
years  of  diligent  search  we  have  still  so  poor  a  record  of  the  life 
of  the  era  ?  I  think  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  composed,  and  of  the  contents 
of  the  Cambrian  conglomerates,  tends  to  show  that,  up  to  the 
present,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  meeting  in  any  area  with 
sediments  which  give  sure  indications  of  having  been  deposited 
under  conditions  favourable  to  animal  life.  In  the  grits  and 
sandstones,  both  in  situ  and  when  found  as  fragments  in  the  con- 
gbmerates,  there  are  indications  of  worm-tubes  and  tracks,  as 
in  later  rocks.  But  finer  deposits  and  calcareous  beds  are  so  rare 
that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  we  are  almost  everywhere 
dealing  with  shore-  and  shallow-water  deposits  accumulating  in 
highly-disturbed  areas  subject  to  frequent  volcanic  outbursts. 

This  question  has  greatly  interested  me  since  the  time  when  we 
discovered  that  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  at  St.  David's  were  mainly 
of  volcanic  origin.  When  we  first  assumed  that  there  was  an 
important  series  of  rocks  at  St.  David's  older  than  the  basal 
Cambrian  conglomerates,  we  believed  that  they  were  mainly 
ordinary  sediments  that  had  been  greatly  metamorphosed,  fol- 
lowing in  this  view  the  usual  opinion  held  hy  petrologists  and 
geologists  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1877,  however,  I  commu- 
nicated a  paper  to  this  Society  in  which  evidence  was  given  to  show 
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that  the  majority  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  at  St.  David's  were 
of  Yolcanic  origin ;  and  petrological  notes  in  confirmation  of  this 
view  were  added  by  Mr.  T.  Davies,  Prof.  Bonney,  and  Prof.  Judd. 
In  working  oat  these  conclusions  I  was  also  greatly  assisted  by 
Prof.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hudleston,  and  the  late  Mr.  Tawney.  Up  to 
this  time  the  oldest  volcanic  rocks  an3rwhere  found  in  Britain  were 
supposed  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age ;  and  Sir  A.  Ramsay,  in  his 
Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Association  in  1880,  so  far  from 
even  then  accepting  our  views,  stated  that  Hhe  oldest  volcanic 
products'  of  which  he  had  any  personal  knowledge  were  of 
•  Lower  Silurian  age.'    (Swansea  Meeting,  p.  7.) 

Since  that  time,  in  several  areas  in  Britain,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  mainly  made  up  of  igneoua 
materials,  and  even  the  so-called  Laurentian  rocks  of  the  North- 
west Highlands  of  Scotland  are  now  known  to  contain  but  few  beds 
which  can  in  any  way  be  claimed  as  having  had  a  sedimentary 
origin,  as  explained  in  the  following  quotation  from  Sir  A.  Geikie's 
Address  delivered  before  this  Society  in  the  year  1891 : — 

'  With  the  possible  exception  of  a  strip  of  ground  in  the  Gairlocb 
district — ^which  includes  graphite-schist,  gametiferous  mica-schist, 
limestone,  and  a  few  other  remarkable  rocks — no  portion  of  the 
Aindamental  gneiss  has  anywhere  yielded  a  trace  of  materials  that 
can  be  supposed  to  be  of  sedimentary  origin.  Everywhere  the  rock 
is  thoroughly  crystalline,  and  presents  no  structure  that  in  any  way 
suggests  an  alteration  of  dastio  constituents.  Here  and  there 
it  can  be  traced  into  bands  and  bosses  which,  being  either  non- 
foliated  or  foliated  only  in  a  slight  degree,  present  the  ordinary 
characters  of  true  eruptive  masses.  In  Sutherland  and  Boss-shire 
these  amorphous  patches  occur  abundantly.  Their  external  margins 
are  not  well  defined,  and  they  pass  insensibly  into  the  ordinary 
gneiss,  the  dark  basic  massive  rocks  shading  off  into  the  coarse 
basic  gneisses,  and  the  pegmatites  of  quartz  and  felspar  which 
traverse  them  merging  into  bands  of  grey  quartzose  gneiss. 

<  So  far,  therefore,  as  present  knowledge  goes,  the  Lewisian  gneiss 
of  the.  North-west  Highlands  of  Scotland  was  originally  a  mass  of 
various  eruptive  rocks.  It  has  subsequently  undergone  a  succession 
of  deformations  from  enormous  stresses  within  the  terrestrial  crust, 
which  haye  been  investigated  with  great  care  by  my  colleaguee 
of  the  Geological  Survey.'  ^ 

*  Quart.  Journ.  G^eol.  Soc.  toI.  xlrii.  Proe.  68. 
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The  pre-Cambrian  Era. 

Since,  therefore,  the  rocks  of  pre-Cambrian  age  which  are  exposed 
to  view  are  either  of  igneous  origin  or  so  much  changed  that  their 
origin  is  doabtf  ol,  it  seemed  to  me  that  valuable  evidence  bearing  on 
the  pre-Cambrian  era  might  be  obtained  by  tabulating  with  care 
an  the  fragments  of  rocks  which  had  been  found  in  the  Cambrian 
conglomerates  in  the  several  areas ;  and  in  the  year  1890  I  read  a 
paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  giving  the  results 
which  I  had  obtained  up  to  that  time.  In  each  area  it  was  found 
that  fragments  derived  from  igneous  rocks  occurred  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  it  was  clear  that  intrusive  rocks  of  acid  and 
bade  character,  lavas,  and  volcanic  tuffs  were  near  at  hand  when  the 
Cambrian  conglomerates  were  deposited.  Quartzites  and  grits,  such 
88  would  be  derived  from  the  destruction  of  granitic  rocks,  were  also 
found  to  be  abundant ;  but  the  homstones  and  porcellanites,  which 
are  mainly  made  up  of  fine  volcanic  dust,  occur  very  frequently  in 
some  areas,  while  day-slates  and  calcareous  fragments  were  com- 
paratively rare — showing,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  in  these 
pre-Cambrian  areas  we  can  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  rocks  which 
could*  have  been  deposited  under  conditions  favourable  to  life. 

It  may  now  be  useful  to  give  short  descriptions  of  the  pre- 
Cambrian  rocks  found  in  the  different  areas  in  Britain,  with  lists  of 
tile  fragments  which  have  been  obtained  firom  the  Cambrian  con- 
glomerates which  repose  upon  them,  or  which  are  found  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  which 
they  furnish  regarding  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of  the  pre-Cambrian 
era,  it  will  be  seen  in  a  very  marked  manner  how  little  change 
has  taken  place  in  them  since  the  commencement  of  Cambrian 
time,  when  the  fragments  were  broken  off. 

PembroJceshire, 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  county  that 
we  first  obtained  clear  evidence  of  pre-Cambrian  volcanic  rocks, 
and  it  is  here  perhaps  that  most  care  has  been  taken  in  defining 
the  fragments  obtained  from  the  Cambrian  conglomerates.  In 
the  slides  of  rocks  near  St.  David's  submitted  by  me  in  1884  to 
Mr.  T.  Davies  he  detected  pebbles  of  a  granite  consisting  of  dirty 
quarts  with  two  felspars,  quartz  both  dirty  and  dear  and  individual 
fdspars  both  orthodase  and  plagiodase,  pebbles  of  felsite,  quartz- 
felBite,  quarts-Bchiat,  quartzite,  basio  igneous  rooks,  poroellanite, 
and  mica  much  altered.    In  referring  to  the  fragments  of  granite 
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he  says : — '  The  view  that  the  Camhrian  conglomerate  at  St.  David's 
encloses  much  waterworn  debris  of  the  Dimetian  [t.  e.  the  granite 
of  St.  David's]  is,  I  think,  folly  justified  by  the  evidence  now 
adduced  from  the  examination  of  many  slides  of  this  rock,  few  of 
which  have  failed  to  afford  evidence  of  the  presence,  not  only  of 
pebbles  of  a  rock  which  under  the  microscope  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it,  but  also  of  its  individual  mineral  constituents. 
The  slides  examined  and  described  here  are  not  selected  ones,  but 
have  been  taken  as  they  were  cut.*  * 

In  1886  Prof.  Bonney  kindly  examined  many  slides  submitted 
by  me  to  him,  prepared  from  Cambrian  conglomerates  obtained 
from  different  areas  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  at  p.  362,  Quart.  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlii.  he  says : — 

*-4.  When  the  Chanter's  Seat  conglomerate  was  formed  the 
following  rocks  were  undergoing  denudation : — 

*  (1)  Granitoid  rocks,  identical  with  the  existing  Dimetian. 

*(2)  Trachytic  rocks,  among  which  were  probably  true  lava- 
flows. 

'  (3)  Quartzites  and  schists,  the  latter  resembling  those  which  in 
many  districts  occur  rather  high  in  the  Arohsean  series. 

*  (4)  Ordinary  sedimentary  rocks. 

'  Hence  there  was  in  this  district  a  series  of  rocks,  some  much 
older  than  others,  which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
Cambrian  conglomerate. 

'  B.  The  conglomerate  above  the  Trefgam  series  is  formed  from 
rocks  which  occur  in  the  latter. 

'  C.  The  peculiar  characteristics  distinctive  of  certain  members 
of  the  Trefgam  series  had  been  assumed  by  them  when  the  con- 
glomerate was  formed. 

^  D,  Either  the  Dimetian  is  a  member  of  an  old  gneissoid  series 
or,  if  it  is  the  core  of  a  volcanic  group  from  which  the  trachytic 
lavas  had  been  ejected,  this  had  been  laid  bare  by  denudation  before 
the  Cambrian  conglomerate  was  formed.  Hence  in  either  case  both 
the  Dimetian  and  the  felstones  are  pre-Gambrian.' 

These  notes  by  Mr.  T.  Davies  and  Prof.  Bonney  enable  us  to 
realize  with  iaii  accuracy  what  rooks  composed  the  pre-Cambrian 
land  in  Pembrokeshire  when  the  oldest  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  in 
that  area  were  deposited.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  there  were 
other  rocks  in  the  area  than  those  hitherto  found  as  fragments  in 
the  conglomerates,  but  we  have  in  these  lists  all  such  as  would 
^  Quart  Joum.  Oeol.  Soo.  toI.  xl.  (1884)  p.  555. 
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be  doubtless  fairly  representative  of  the  majority.  Moreover,  an 
examination  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  which  are  now  found 
exposed  tends  strongly  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  was  in 
Pembrokeshire  a  typical  volcanic  group  which  had  undergone  a 
considerable  amount  of  structural  change  in  pre-Cambrian  times, 
and  before  any  of  the  fragments  in  the  Cambrian  conglomerates  had 
been  broken  off.  Crushings  and  cleavage  had  produced  brecciated 
and  schistose  structures,  and  along  many  fractured  lines  intrusions 
of  basic  and  acid  rocks  had  taken  place.  There  seems  to  be  evidence 
also  that  the  volcanic  outbursts  broke  through  a  floor  mainly  com- 
posed of  granitic  rocks  associated  probably  with  crystalline  schists, 
for  in  the  lowest  of  the  agglomerates  fragments  of  such  rocks  occur 
in  association  with  pieces  of  lava  showing  definite  flow-structure, 
which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  torn  off  during  the  explosions. 
Though  basic  and  acid  fragments  occur  in  the  lowest  agglomerates, 
the  latter  certainly  are  greatly  in  excess,  and  the  immediately 
ffuoceeding  flows  and  breccias  are  mainly  of  an  acid  character. 
Higher  in  the  series  the  basic  rocks  predominate,  but  there  again 
some  add  flows  are  intercalated  with  them.  The  more  acid  rocks 
-Uierefore  are,  as  I  formerly  suggested,  if  we  take  them  as  a  whole, 
the  oldest  igneous  rocks  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  oldest  sediments 
also,  the  porcellanites,  occur  in  association  with  these  lavas  and 
breccias,  and  they  are  clearly  made  up  of  stratified  volcanic  dust  of 
an  acid  character. 

Higher  up  there  are  slaty  and  schistose  beds  which  are  largely 
<»mpoeed  of  basic  dust.  The  slates  are  purplish  and  greenish,  and 
it  is  in  these  that  I  found  traces  of  worm-tubes  and  tracks.  They 
occur  in  narrow  bands  interstratified  with  ashes  and  breccias.  I 
have  hitherto  searched  them  in  vain  for  traces  of  other  fossils,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  have  been 
deposited  were  very  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of  organisms 
other  than  burrowing  forms.  The  break  between  the  Cambrian 
and  the  pre-Cambrian  in  Pembrokeshire  is  a  most  important  one, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  lapse  of 
time  took  place  between  the  deposition  of  the  highest  of  the  pre- 
Cambrian  beds  and  the  lowest  of  the  Cambrian. 

The  pre-Cambrian  rooks  had  been  raised  to  form  dry  land,  had 
coffered  from  the  effects  of  great  earth-movements  with  accom- 
panying structural  changes  in  the  rocks,  had  been  exposed  to  sub- 
aerial  influences,  including  probably  that  of  ice-action,  which  assisted 
ihe  process  of  dbintegration,  and  had  been  scored  by  valleys  and 
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channels  before  the  Lowest  Cambrian  conglomerates  had  been 
deposited.^  There  most  have  been  also  an  enormous  amount  of  loose 
material  on  the  land  to  yield  the  great  thickness  of  Cambrian  rocks 
which  accumulated  as  the  shore  was  being  depressed.  The  petro- 
logical  descriptions  given  by  Mr.  Davies,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  this  Society,  of  the  volcanic  grdup  (Pebidian)  as  it  occurs  ii^ 
Pembrokeshire  were  at  the  time  unusually  important,  for  until 
then  no  one  had  suggested  that  lava-flows  and  other  volcanic  rooks- 
of  so  great  an  age  occurred  anywhere  in  Britain,  and  in  his  remarks 
on  the  fragments  of  rhyolite  in  the  agglomerates  he  says,  p.  166, 
vol.  xxxiv.  (1878) : — * . . .  the  whole  structure  of  the  rock,  in  the- 
fluidal  arrangement  of  the  spherules,  etc.,  is  so  like  that  of  a  rhyolite 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  have  not  before  us  one  at  least 
of  the  many  interesting  varieties  afforded  by  this  group.  One  may 
say  with  Zirkel,  it  is  a  rhyolite  petrographically  but  not  geologically.^ 
He  also  calls  especial  attention,  at  p.  164,  to  the  difference  between 
the  incipient  spheruHtic  arrangement  in  the  quartz-porphyries  con- 
taining the  bipyramidal  quartz,  which  occur  as  dykes  in  the  granitoid 
rocks  and  in  the  Pebidian,  and  the  spherulitic  structure  of  the 
rhyoUtes.  He  says  that  the  latter  often  '  weathers  cream-white,  the 
spherulitic  structure  when  present  being  then  perfectly  exhibited 
on  the  surface.  On  freshly-fractured  surfaces,  however,  it  is  not 
to  be  detected,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  and  the  very  large 
spherules,  so  prominent  in  the  weathered  specimens,  present  but 
faint  indications  of  their  presence.  Seen  in  thin  sections  under 
the  microscope,  however,  the  structure  is  at  once  recognizable,  the 
whole  mass  appearing  to  consist  of  spherules,  frequently  arranged 
in  well-marked  bands  of  varying  dimensions,  and  also  confusedly 
grouped  without  any  apparent  arrangement.' 

The  dykes  of  quartz-porphyry  which  cut  through  the  granitoid 
rocks  and  the  Lower  beds  of  the  Pebidian,  but  which  never  have 
been  seen  to  penetrate  the  Cambrian  rocks,  are  also  interesting. 
They  are  evidently  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  and  have  yielded  frag- 
ments to  the  Cambrian  conglomerates.  Prof.  Judd,  who  was  the 
first  to  describe  specimens  of  these  rocks  for  me  in  the  year 
1877,  says : — •  The  rock  presents  the  most  remarkable  identity  of 
character  with  the  gold-bearing  quartz-porphyrite  of  Cstatye,  near 
Vorospatak,  in  Transylvania,  which  is  an  eruptive  rock  of  Neogene^ 
age.    It  is  probably  the  oldest  quartz-porphyrite  yet  noticed.'  * 

'  See  Hioks,  'Pre-Cambrian  Voloanoes  and  Glaoiera/  Geol.  Mag.  1880r 
p.  488. 
*  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soo.  toL  zxziii.  p.  236. 
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Were  it  possible  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  forms  of  life  which 
«ziBfced  when  the  earlier  pre-Cambrian  rocks  were  deposited,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  differ  materially  from  those  which 
^ypeared  on  the  scene  when  the  Cambrian  seas  encroached  upon 
tius  land.  In  time  we  shall  doubtless  meet  with  better  evidence 
of  the  faunas  of  the  pre-Cambrian  seas  than  we  have  hitherto 
obtained ;  but  I  fear  that  it  must  be  from  areas  which  were  less 
subject  to  volcanic  and  other  disturbances  in  pre-Cambrian  times 
than  these  Pembrokeshire  districts. 

Caernarvonshire. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Society  (Dec.  5th,  1877)  as  that  at 
which  the  Tolcanic  rocks  of  pre-Cambrian  age  in  Pembrokeshire 
were  described  by  me,  I  communicated  a  paper  on  some  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  in  Caernarvonshire  which  had  been  examined  by  Prof.  HugheSi 
Mr.  Hudleston,  Mr.  Homfray,  and  myself  in  the  previous  summer. 
As  in  the  St.  David's  paper,  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Davies  for 
very  valuable  petrological  notes.     Prof.  Hughes  also,  in  a  separate 
piqper,^  gave  a  description  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  near  Bangor 
and  Caernarvon  which  was  accompanied  by  petrological  notes  from 
Pro£  Bonney.     In  these  papers  it  was  shown  that  the  majority  of 
the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  that  area  were  either  granitoid  rocks, 
quartz-felsites,  or  other  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  and  that  the  Cam- 
brian conglomerates  which  rested  upon  them  were  mainly  derived 
from  such  rocks.    At  p.  151  I  stated  that  in  the  '  great  area  of 
pre-Cambrian  rocks  extending  through  the  heart  of  Caernarvonshire 
from  below  Tal-y-sam  on  the  south  to  St.  Anne's  Chapel  near 
Bethesda  on  the  north,  along  with  another  area  near  Caernarvon 
and  Bangor  described  by  Prof.  Hughes,  are  undoubtedly  portions 
still  remaining  of  the  old  pre-Cambrian  land;    and  in  them,  I 
believe,   are   to  be  recognized  representatives  of   the  two    great 
nnconformable  series,  Dimetian  and  Pebidian,   so  well  shown  at 
St.  David's,     With  the  former  of  these  I  would  associate  the  so-called 
syenitic  ridge  (granitoid  rook)  at  Caernarvon ;  and  with  the  latter 
the  altered  beds'  which  rest  directly  on  the  syenitic  ridge  towards 
Bangor,  and  the  series  chiefly  described  in  this  paper  to  the  south 
and  north  of  liyn  Padam  and  Moel  Tryfaen.     The  prevailing 
characters  in  this  last  series  indicate  the  metamorphism  of  a  pre- 
Cambri^i  volcanic  group  of  ashes  and  breccias  rather  than  of  true 
sedimentary  beds,  the  result  of  denudation  and  alteration  only.' 

»  Quart  Jouni.  Geol.  80a  toL  xxxiv.  (1878)  p.  137. 
*  Now  considered  to  be  mauly  deyitrified  rhjolitee. 
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Prof.  Hughes,  in  speaking  of  the  volcanic  rocks  near  Bangor, 
says  (op.  city  p.  141) : — •  This  series  can  be  matched  almost  bed  foi 
bed  among  the  green  slates  and  porphyries  of  the  Lake  District,  and, 
like  these,  may  be  referred  to  an  original  volcanic  origin  and  some 
subsequent  metamorphism ;  but  they  do  not  present  a  sequence  like 
the  lowest  part  of  the  Cambrian,  among  which  we  find  no  beds  that 
could  by  any  process  be  changed  into  the  alternating  agglomerates 
and  ashes  of  the  Bangor  volcanic  series.'  In  conclusion  he  says 
(p.  144) : — '  On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  that  we  have  an  old 
volcanic  series  of  remarkably  persistent  character  in  North  and  South 
Wales  (and  probably  we  shall  find,  beyond  the  borders,  that  sub- 
divisions can  be  made  out  in  it,  though  as  yet  no  break  has  been 
proved  in  the  series),  and  that  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  consists  of 
a  strong  conglomerate  and  grit,  between  which  and  the  underlying 
series  there  is  great  probability  of  an  unconformity.* 

In  his  important  paper  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxv.  1879) 
Prof.  Bonney,  after  pointing  out  that  the  quartz-felsites  of  liyn 
Padam  and  Bangor  exhibited  every  indication  of  an  igneous  origin, 
says  (p.  319),  'We  must  then  refuse  to  these  Caernarvonshire 
porphyries  an  origin  different  from  that  of  other  igneous  rocks  of 
similar  composition,  and  cease  to  quote  them  as  examples  of  what 
extreme  metamorphism  can  effect,'  and  '  there  is  no  difference  of 
any  importance,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  between  these  quartz-felsites  and 
comparatively  modem  rhyolites ;  and  if  I  could  prove  that  a  base  still 
remained  undevitrified  I  would  give  them  the  latter  name.  That 
they  were  rhyolites  in  pre-Cambrian  times  I  have  no  doubt.'  Some 
geologists  have  since  then  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  rocks  are 
of  Cambrian  instead  of  pre-Cambrian  age ;  but  the  further  evidence 
brought  forward  in  papers  by  Prof.  Bonney  and  Miss  Eaisin  shows, 
I  think,  conclusively  that  they  form  a  part  of  the  pre-Cambrian 
volcanic  series  in  Caernarvonshire,  as  first  suggested  by  Prof.  Hughes 
and  myselfl 

In  the  year  1878,  accompanied  by  Prof.  Torell,  Mr.  Tawney, 
Prof.  M*K,  Hughes,  and  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  I  examined  several  other 
areas  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  the  results  were  communicated  to  the 
Geological  Society  on  Feb.  5th,  1879,  an  appendix  on  the  micro- 
scopic structure  of  some  of  the  rocks  being  added  by  Prof.  Bonney. 
Of  many  of  the  rocks  there  referred  to  we  spoke  with  some  caution, 
and  I  must  admit  that  some  of  these  have  since  been  shown  to* 
be  of  later  date,  while  others  are  still  of  doubtful  age ;  but  those 
referred  to  as  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glynllifon  and 
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Oraig-y-dinas,  and  described  as  breccias  and  felspathio  sobistose 
rooks,  etc.,  are  undoubtedly  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  as  are  also  tbe 
majority  of  the  schistose  rocks  in  the  Lleyn  Promontory.^ 

As  illustrating  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by  us  at  that 
time,  I  will  venture  to  quote  the  following  remarks  which  occur  in 
the  paper  above  referred  to  (Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  300)  : — *  This  condition  of  faulting  along  one  side  of  these  old 
rocks,  with  the  entire  loss  of  the  succeeding  groups,  is  such   a 
frequent  occurrence  that  it  seems  necessary  to  refer  specially  to  the 
physical  conditions  or  probable  causes  which  produced  this  effect. 
One  thing  which  has  become  particularly  evident  during  our  re- 
searches is  the  fact  that  all  bits  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  which  have 
been  included  in  succeeding  sediments  must  have  been  not  only  in 
an  indurated  condition  when  broken  off  from  the  parent  rocks,  but, 
moreover,  that  they  had  even  then  undergone  metamorphism,  and 
the  more  slaty  ones  a  species  of  cleavage.    The  lowest  Cambrian 
rocks  foand  are  made  up  of  bits  and  pebbles  of  these  rocks,  and  so 
like  are  tiiey  frequently  to  the  solid  rocks  below  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  the  beach-pebbles  when  those  old  rocks 
formed  coast-lines.     Now  these  old  rocks  must  have  undergone 
gradual  depression  to  receive  the  subsequent  sediments;   and  as 
this   depression  could  not  take  place  in  rigid  or  metamorphosed 
rocks  without  producing  fractures,  we  have  at  once  one  cause  for 
some  of  the  faults,  and  reasons  for  coast-lines  continuing  for  a 
considerable  period  in  some  cases,  whilst  the  surrounding  areas 
were  becoming  depressed  to  a  great  depth.     The  greatest  faults, 
however,  and  those  which  we  have  most  frequently  to  deal  with, 
are  those  which  occurred  after  the  succeeding  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
sediments  were  deposited.     Duriog  the  great  contractions  of  the 
crust  in  Palaeozoic  time,  especially  towards  its  close,  the  rigid  pre- 
Cambrian  crust  could  not  fold,  enormous  fractures  would  take  place 
instead,  and  the  overlying  rocks  would  be  thrown  down.    In  some 
cases,  as  found  here  and  at  other  places,  the  pre-Cambrian  would 
be  brought  to  the  surface  along  one  edge  of  the  fracture,  and  its 
other  edge  would  be  depressed  to  a  great  depth.    The  fault  in 
Bamsey  Island,  at  St.  David's,  has  a  downthrow  of  over  16,000  feet, 
and  I  think  the  one  here  can  hardly  be  less — that  is,  if  the  usual 
sediments  found  in  other  areas  in  Caernarvonshire    were    ever 
deposited  here,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  not. 

>  See  MiM  Bonn's  paper,  Qaart  Journ.  Geol.  Soe.  vol.  xliz.  (1893)  pp.  160, 163. 
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*'  According  to  this  view  beds  belonging  to  many  different  horizons 
in  geological  succession  would  now  appear  on  the  surface  faulted 
against  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks ;  and  this  it  is  that  occurs  whererer 
they  can  be  examined.  I  have  found  beds  occupying  every  position 
from  the  lowest  Cambrian  to  the  Bala  Beds  in  direct  contact  with  the 
pre-Oambrian  rocks  as  the  result  of  faults.  The  constant  recognitioii 
of  these  facts  has  been  of  great  value  in  attempting  to  unravel  so 
difficult  a  region  as  the  Lleyn  Promontory  has  proved  to  be.' 

That  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  had  been  greatly  affected  by  lateral 
or  thrust-movements  before  the  Cambrian  rocks  were  deposited  is 
certain,  and  most  of  the  schistosity  and  cleavage  in  them  had  been 
produced  at  that  early  time.  Before  I  pass  from  the  consideration 
of  the  basal  Cambrian  rocks  in  Caernarvonshire,  where  they  are 
found  in  contact  with  or  overlying  the  pre-Cambrian,  especially  where 
this  is  of  igneous  origin,  I  may  once  more  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  earlier  observers  had  to  contend  when 
attempting  to  define  the  exact  boundary-lines  between  the  formations 
in  greatly-disturbed  areas.  The  crushings  and  crumplings  due  to 
earth-movements,  sometimes  aided  by  faults,  produced  an  appear- 
ance of  conformity,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  results  were  such  that 
experienced  observers  had  been  led  to  look  upon  the  broken  and 
irregular  junctions  as  evidences  of  igneous  intrusions.  Here, 
usually,  the  illusion  had  been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  especially  the  granites, 
much  decomposition  had  taken  place  in  them,  mainly  by  atmospheric 
agencies,  before  the  overlying  rocks  had  been  deposited,  and  the 
arkose  derived  from  the  granite  had  been  at  first  re-arranged  by 
water  with  but  little  additional  matter. 

I  particularly  called  attention  to  some  of  these  causes  in  my  first 
paper  on  the  Caernarvonshire  rocks  in  1877,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  passage : — *'  The  supposed  intrusive  nature  of  these 
ribs,  and  the  apparent  passage  by  gradual  alteration  mentioned  by 
various  observers,  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  matrix  in  the 
conglomerates  has  been  derived  from  rocks  immediately  below  or 
from  similar  ones,  and  from  a  slight  subsequent  change  in  the 
matrix,  due,  probably,  to  proximity  to  the  intrusive  dykes,  aided  by 
a  readiness  perhaps  in  the  material  to  assume  this  change.  This  is 
clearly  observed  by  watching  the  weathering  of  these  conglomerates 
even  when  in  direct  contact  with  the  porphyritic  series ;  for  any 
apparent  melting-away  of  the  hard  pebble  is  shown  not  to  be  a 
fact,  since  on  very  slight  weathering  the  pebble  becomes  easily 
separable  from  the  matrix,  and  its  outline  is  as  perfect  as  on  the  day 
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it  became  cemented  in  the  mass.  This  appearance  as  if  of  a  gradual 
passage  from  conglomerates  to  rocks  below,  and  from  which  most  of 
their  materials  most  have  been  derived,  has  often  presented  itself  to 
mj  mind  in  examioingtheee  basal  lines  of  the  pre-Gambrian  rocks.'  ^ 
In  Caernarvonshire,  Upper,  Middle,  and  traces  of  Lower  Cambrian 
fossils  have  been  discovered,  the  latter  mainly  at  the  Penrhyn  slate- 
quarry,  near  Bethesda.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  have  not  as 
jet  been  fuUy  worked  out,  but  that  there  are  zones  of  fossils  below 
the  beds  containing  ConocorypJu  Viola  described  by  Dr.  Woodward 
jieemed  to  me,  when  I  last  examined  the  section,  quite  dear.  The 
sections  of  Cambrian  rocks  in  this  area  agree  remarkably  with  those 
found  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  underlying 
CSambiian  conglomerates  rest  here  also  on  an  eroded  surface  of 
pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

Anglesey.  ' 
Until  the  year  1878  it  was  not  suspected  that  the  granite  and 
gneiss-rocks  in  Central  Anglesey  were  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  but  in 
that  year,  after  visiting  the  area,  I  read  a  paper  at  the  British  Associ- 
Btion  in  which  I  claimed  the  so-called  intrusive  granite  in  Central 
Anglesey  and  the  associated  gneiss,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  area 
marked  as  altered  Cambrian  in  that  island,  as  of  pre-Cambrian  age. 
I  stated  that  the  granitoid  and  gneissose  rocks  were  at  the  base,  and 
that,  as  at  St.  David's,  they  were  succeeded  by  the  agglomerates, 
l>reccias,  greenstone-bands,  and  schists  of  the  Pebidian  group.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  published  in  1881,  the  view  that 
the  granite  was  intrusive  in  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks,  and 
that  the  latter  had  been  metamorphosed  into  gneiss,  schists,  etc.,  was 
6till  upheld.  The  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  Anglesey  have  since  been 
described  by  Prof.  Hughes,  Prof.  Bonney,  Dr.  Callaway,  Mr.  Blake, 
and  others,  and  it  is  now  fully  admitted  that  the  views  which 
we  advanced  in  1878  are  in  the  main  correct.  In  his  Address  to 
this  Society  in  1891,  Sir  A.  Geikie  says: — *Let  me  frankly  say 
at  once  that  in  denying  the  existence  of  pre-Cambiian  rocks  in 
Anglesey,  and  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  all  the  schists  by  th^ 
metamorphism  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata,  my  predecessor 
was,  in  my  opinion,  mistaken ' ' ;  and  again  :  *•  There  is  un- 
doubtedly in  Central  Anglesey  a  core  of  gneiss  which,  if  petro- 
^rap^cal  characters  may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  must  certainly  be 
looked  upon  as  Archsean.'     Here  he  refers  to  the  so-called  axis 

^  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  800.  toL  xxxiv.  (1878)  p.  151. 
»  Ibid,  Td.  xlvu.  (1891)  Proc.  pp.  8a,  83. 
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which  I  classed  as  Dimetian  in  1878,  and  afterwards  often  men- 
tioned as  resembling  the  granitoid  and  massive  gneissose  rocks  in 
the  North-west  of  Scotland.  In  the  Cambrian  conglomerates  near 
lianfaelog  there  is  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  fragments  which 
gives  indisputable  evidence  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  which  were 
in  existence  in  that  area  when  the  conglomerates  were  deposited, 
and  of  their  condition  when  the  fragments  were  broken  off. 

In  papers  read  before  the  Society  in  1883»  the  fragments  con- 
tained in  these  conglomerates  were  described  by  Prof.  Bonney  and 
myself,  and  we  then  showed  that  large  masses  of  the  granite, 
gneiss,  volcanic  rocks,  and  schists,  such  as  are  now  seen  in  sUu  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  abundant  in  them,  and  by  microscopic 
examination  it  was  found  that  no  important  change  had  taken  place 
in  these  rocks  since  pre-Cambrian  time.  Hitherto  no  remains  of 
organisms  have  been  obtaiuj^d  from  undoubted  pre-Cambrian  rocks 
in  Anglesey,  but  recently  Mr.  Greenly  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc 
vol.  lii.  1896,  p.  618)  has  referred  to  some  sponge-spicules  which 
he  found  in  a  grit  near  Beaumaris  as  possibly  of  pre-Cambrian 
age.  Upper  Cambrian  fossils  were  found  by  Prof.  Hughes  many 
years  ago  in  rocks  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  until  then 
had  been  classed  as  of  Caradoc  age  (Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc. 
vol.  xxxvi.  1880,  p.  237). 

Up  to  the  present.  Middle  and  Lower  Cambrian  fossils  have  not 
been  discovered  there,  but  1  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the  flaggy 
sandstones  which  directly  overlie  the  conglomerates  near  Lianfaelog 
and  along  the  western  border  of  the  granite-and-gneiss  axis  should 
not  yield  Lower  or  Middle  Cambrian  fossils  if  properly  searched,  as 
they  clearly  are  much  older  than  the  rocks  containing  the  Upper 
Cambrian  fossils  farther  north. 

Merionethshire. 

On  the  flanks  of  the  Harlech  Mountains  Upper  and  Middle 
Cambrian  fossils  were  found  many  years  ago— the  latter  soon  after 
we  described  the  Menevian  beds  at  St.  David's.  As  there  are 
in  the  Harlech  Mountains  considerable  tbicknesses  of  sediments 
underlying  the  beds  containing  the  Menevian  fossils,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  there  are  zones  also,  which  only  require  to  be  worked 
out,  which  would  probably  contain  fossils  representing  the  Solva  and 
Caerfai  groups  of  St.  David*s,  as  the  lithological  characters  of  the 
underlying  beds  are  remarkably  like  those  at  St.  David's. 

I  have  expressed  the  opinion  in  previous  papers  that  there  are 
indications  of  a  core  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  these  mountains. 
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and  have  pointed  oat  spots  where  there  appear  to  be  traces  of  an  on- 
eonfonnity  between  typical  Harlech  rocks  and  some  underlying  beds* 

Western  and  Central  England, 

In  the  years  1364  and  1865  Dr.  Holl  read  papers  before  this 
Society  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  rocks  forming  the  axis  of 
the  Malvern  Hills^  then  classed  as  syenite,  were  not  intrusive  in 
the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks,  but  were  a  portion  of  an  old 
pre-Cambrian  land  on  which  the  newer  rocks  had  been  deposited. 
Id  the  first-named  year  Mr.  Salter  and  I  announced  (Brit.  Assoc., 
Bath  Meeting)  that  the  so-called  syenite  of  St.  David's  was  also 
of  pre-Cambrian  age,  and  that  it  supported,  but  did  not  penetrate, 
the  shallow-water  accumulations  of  the  surrounding  Cambrian* 
These  views  were  strongly  controverted  at  the  time,  and  in 
speaking  of  the  Malvern  rocks  Sir  E.  Murchison  in  1867  ('  Siluria,' 
4th  ed.  p.  93)  said: — *I  consider  them  to  be  a  metamorphosed 
mass  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cambrian  deposits,  and  therefore 
equivalents  of  the  crystalline  (metamorphic)  Cambrian  rock  of 
Anglesey  and  North  Wales.'  As  is  well  known,  the  view  here 
expressed  by  Sir  E.  Murchison  was  the  one  held  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Geological  Survey  in  regard  to  the  pre-Cambrian  cr}'8talline 
masses  in  Wales  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 

Though  the  crystalline  nucleus  of  the  Malvern  Hills  was  shown 
by  Dr.  Holl  to  be  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1879  that  it  was  pointed  out,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Callaway,  that  there  was  a  newer  group  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks 
in  the  spurs  running  off  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon,  which  he  then  correlated  with  the  Pebidian  group  of 
St.  David's.  In  that  year  I  visited  the  district  with  Dr.  Callaway, 
and  was  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  rocks  occurring  there 
with  those  which  we  had  previously  described  at  St.  David's 
and  in  North  Wales.*  Though  typical  Lower  and  Middle  Cam- 
brian fossils  have  not  as  yet  been  discovered  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Malvern  chain,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  rocks  of 
Uiat  age  occur  in  the  area.  Upper  Cambrian  fossils,  as  is  well 
known,  were  discovered  there  in  beds  overlying  the  HoUybush 
Sandstone  many  years  ago.  In  the  year  1877  Mr.  S.  Allpoit '  made 
the  important  announcement  that  the  Wrekin  ridge  and  another  area 
to  the  north-west,  coloured  as  intrusive  greenstone  in  the  Geological 
Survey  maps,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  '  series  of  ancient 

»  See  Ppoo.  Geol.  Aasoo.  for  1879,  toI.  li.  p.  233. 
*  Quart  Journ.  Gteol.  Soc.  toL  xxxiit.  p.  449. 
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TitreoQs  and  Bemivitreous  lavas,  with  their  associated  agglomerates 
and  ashes.'  He  did  not,  howeyer,  recognize  that  they  were  of  pre- 
Oambrian  age,  but  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  '  older  contempor- 
aneous volcanic  series  so  extensively  developed  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
district  of  Salop  and  Eadnor.' 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Callaway  published  a  paper  in  the  Journal 
of  this  Society,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  652^  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
the  discovery  by  him  some  years  before  of  Upper  Cambrian  fossils  in 
the  Shineton  Shales  which  had  previously  been  classed  as  of  Caradoo 
age.  He  also  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  underlying  rocks  which 
he  correlated  with  the  Hollybush  Sandstone  near  Malvern. 

As  the  result  of  these  discoveries  he  was  led  soon  afterwards  to 
class  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Wrekin  and  of  neighbouring  areas  as 
of  pre-Cambrian  age. 

On  June  11th,  1879,'  a  paper  on  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of 
Shropshire  was  read  by  Dr.  Callaway  before  the  Geological  Society 
in  which  he  grouped  them  geographically  as  follows : — 

*  A.  The  WreJcin  GVowp.— Lilleshall  Hill,  Ercal,  Lawrence  Kill, 

the  Wrekin,  Primrose  Hill. 
*B.  Caer   Caradoc   Group, — The  Lawley,   Caer    Caradoc,   the 
Kagleth,  Hope  Bowdler  Hill. 

*C.  Horderley  Group, 
*D.  Kington  Ghroup,^ 

He  claimed  that  the  granitoid  rocks,  as  at  Malvern  and  St.  David's, 
were  the  oldest,  and  that  they  were  overlain  by  the  Volcanic  Group. 

In  his  '  Notes  on  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  some  Shropshire 
Bocks,'  read  at  the  same  meeting.  Prof.  Bonney  says,  p.  668 : — '  As 
the  result  of  the  investigations  above  described,  I  should  conclude, 
firom  microscopic  evidence  alone,  irrespective  of  that  obtained  in  the 
field,  that  the  granitoid  series  was  much  older  than  the  other  rocks, 
and  that  materials  from  it,  together  with  fragments  from  the  rhyo- 
litic  series,  had  been  worked  up  into  several  of  the  later  clastic  rocks.' 

Subsequently  Dr.  Callaway  added  fresh  areas  to  those  he  had 
previously  described,  and  lastly  included  the  Longmynd  rocks 
(Cambrian  of  Murchison)  in  the  pre-Cambrian  under  the  term 
Longmyndian.  It  is  difficult  at  present  to  say  whether  all  or  only 
a  part  of  the  Longmynd  rocks,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Blake,  are  of 
pre-Cambrian  age,  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  up  to  the 
present  no  important  additions  to  the  fauna  of  these  rocks  has  been 
made  since  the  discovery  in  them  by  Mr.  Salter  of  a  fragment  of  a 
trilobite  (Palaopyge  Ramsayi)  and  annelid-borings. 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  See  toL  xxxv.  p.  643.  ^ 
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These  rocks  are  well  stratified,  but  mnst  have  been  deposited  in 
shallow  water,  the  materials  being  derived  mainly  from  yolcanic 
rocks,  or  possibly,  in  part,  as  dust  and  mads,  directly  from  volcanoes. 

The  age  of  the  yolcanic  rocks,  now  the  Uriconian  of  Dr.  Callaway 
(originally  classed  by  him  with  the  Pebidian  of  St.  David's,  which 
they  greatly  resemble),  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  very 
important  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Callaway,  Prof.  Lapworth,^ 
and  Mr.  S.  Groom  of  Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian  fossils  in 
the  Comley  Sandstone  (originally  called  Hollybush  Sandstone 
by  Dr.  Callaway)  near  Li]leshall  Hill.  This  sandstone  rests  on  a 
qnartzite,  and  the  latter  lies  unconformably  on  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  Little  Caradoc. 

In  the  year  1882  Prof.  Lapworth  announced  the  discovery  of 
Cambrian  Bocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  (GeoL 
Mag.  1882,  p.  563).  These  rocks  had  previously  been  classed  ss  of 
mudi  newer  age,  not  in  any  case  older  than  Upper  Silurian.  The 
diflcoTery  appears  to  have  been  jointly  made  by  Prof.  Lapworth, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Houghton,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison.  Several  exposures  are 
referred  to,  namely,  the  Lower  Lickey  Bidge,  Nuneaton,  Stocking- 
ford,  and  Dort  HilL  In  the  shales  of  Stockingford  Prof.  Lapworth 
discovered  many  tjrpical  Upper  Cambrian  fossils.*  The  investigations 
showed  'that  a  range  of  country  10  or  12  miles  in  length  by 
2  miles  in  width  is  occupied  by  rocks  of  Upper  Cambrian  age.' 
There  are  two  main  divisions,  the  lower  being  a  thickly  bedded 
qnartzite  which  at  its  base  is  a  *  coarse  breccia  made  up  of 
£ragments  of  red  and  green  felspathio  rocks,  slaty  shales,  and 
Tarious  quartz-porphyries ' ;  these  '  have  apparently  been  derived 
from,  an  older  series  of  igneous  and  altered  strata'  which  may 
occasionally  be  seen  rising  out  from  below  them.  The  rocks  of 
Chaniwood  Forest  in  Leicestershire,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  of  Cambrian  age,  have  in  recent  years  been  most  carefully 
described  by  the  Rev.  E.  Hill  and  Prof.  Bonney,  who  have  shown 
that  they  resemble  much  more  closely  the  volcanic  rocks  of  pre- 
Cambrian  age  than  any  which  have  been  classed  elsewhere  on 
satisfactory  evidence  as  Cambrian.  Though  there  are  no  beds 
containing  Cambrian  fossils  reposing  upon  these  rocks,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  fossiliferous  Upper  Cambrian  in  the  neighbouring 
area  of  Nuneaton  previously  mentioned  rests  on  some  volcanic  rocks, 
which  greatly  resemble  in  their  condition  some  of  the  Chamwood 

>  Om>L  Mag.  1888,  p.  484 ;  ihid.  1891,  p.  529. 

*  More  recently  Prof.  Lapworth  diaoovered  fossila  in  the  quartsite  aerieB- 
which  are  very  probably  of  Lower  Cambrian  age. 
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series.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Chamwood  Forest  rocks  are  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  and  this 
i^  the  view  generally  adopted  by  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
been  working  among  the  older  rocks. 

The  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  various  areas  in  England  and  Wales 
to  which  I  have  referred  have  been  defined  as  such  only  within 
comparatively  recent  years,  the  first  announcements  having  been 
made  in  1864,  when  Dr.  Holl  referred  to  the  crystalline  axis  of  the 
Malvern  Hills  as  older  than  the  surrounding  ro<sks,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Society  in  June  of  that  year  *  On  the  Geological  Structure 
of  the  Malvern  Kills  and  Adjacent  District;'  and  Mr.  Salter,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  the  same  year,  gave  an 
account  of  our  discovery  of  a  '  Pre-Cambrian  Island  at  St.  David's, 
Pembrokeshire.' 

Before  the  year  1862,  when  Mr.  Salter  discovered  Paradoxidea 
in  the  Lower  Ztn^rtiZo-Flags  of  St.  David's,  the  only  fossils  that 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Lower  or  Middle  Cambrian  rocks  in 
England  or  Wales  were  the  fragment  of  trilobite  and  the  traces  of 
annelids,  already  referred  to,  from  the  Longmynd  rocks ;  and  it  is 
since  then  that  all  the  other  fossils  which  are  now  known  to  mark 
so  many  zones  in  the  Middle  and  Lower  Cambrian  of  Britain  have 
been  discovered,  and  the  life-history  of  those  periods  made  out. 

Scotland, 

In  the  year  1878  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  which  re- 
opened the  controversy  concerning  the  so-called  metamorphic  rocks 
of  the  Highlands,  which  had  then  been  dormant  for  many  years. 
In  that  paper  I  maintained   that  the  views  held  by  Prof.  Nicol 
were  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  which  I  had  obtained  than 
were  those  of  Sir  E.  Murchison  and  the  members  of  the  Geological 
Survey,    Since  that  date  numerous  papers  have  been  written  on 
these  rocks,  especially  on  those  of  the  North-western  Highlands, 
and  much  new  and  important  information  concerning  them  and 
the  overlying  rocks  has  been  obtained.     The  gradual  and  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  which  have  been  made  will  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  following  papers : — ^Hicks,  Quart.  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxiv.  1878 ;  Hudleston,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  1879, 
vol  vi. ;  Bonney,  Q.  J.  G.  8.  vol.  xxxvi.  1880 ;  Hicks  &  Davies,  Geol. 
Mag.  1880  ;   Hicks,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  1880,  vol.  vi. ;   Hicks  & 
Bonney,    Q.  J.  G.  S.  vol.  xxxix.  1883  ;   Callaway,  a  J.  G.  S. 
vol.  xxxvii.  1881,  and  vol.  xxxix.  1883 ;    Hudleston,  GeoL  Mag. 
1882;  Lapworth,  Geol.  Mag.  1883,  and  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  1884, 
vol.  viii. ;  Blake,  ibid.;  Geikie,  Peach,  &  Home,  •  Nature/  1884 ; 
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Peach  &  Home,  Q.  J.  G.  S.  toI.  zliv.  1888 ;  and  the  Eeports  of 
the  Geological  Sarvey. 

In  the  papers  hy  Mr.  T.  Davies,  Prof,  Bonney,  Dr.CallawayY  and 
myself  petrological  descriptions  of  the  characteristic  rocks  found  in 
the  neighbonrhoods  of  Gairloch,  Loch  Maree,  Central  and  Southern 
Bow-shire,  and  a  portion  of  the  Central  Highlands  were  given. 
Prof.  Bonney  showed  that  the  so-called  *  syenite'  in  Glen  Logan 
was  not  an  intrusive  mass,  but  a  portion  of  the  old  gneiss 
floor  which  had  been  brought  into  that  position  by  faults,  and  I 
pointed  out  that  the  older  gneisses  cropped  up  in  several  areas  east 
of  Loch  Maree,  where  previously  they  had  been  unsuspected,  and 
also  that  the  schistose  series  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gairloch  was 
unlike  any  which  had  previously  been  described  from  the  western 
areas.  It  was  further  shown  that  at  the  base  of  the  Torridon 
sandstone  large  masses  of  these  schists  occurred  in  association  with 
fragments  derived  from  the  so-called  Lewisian  gneiss  and  numerous 
other  fragments  which  could  not  then  be  located  in  the  district. 
Attention  was  also  called  to  the  highly-faulted  condition  of  the 
rocks  in  the  several  areas  examined,  and  the  newer  rocks  were 
stated  to  occur  in  broken  syncliual  folds. 

In  the  year  1883  Prof.  Lapworth,  when  describing  the  Durness 
and  Eriboll  areas,  pointed  to  evidences  in  that  area  of  an  old  moun- 
tain system  accompanied  by  great  dislocations.  He  also  divided 
the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  those  areas  into  numerous  fossil  zones. 
Moreover,  Br.  Callaway,  in  the  same  year,  showed  that  there  were 
evidences  of  great  dislocations  and  of  foldings  of  the  limestone-  and 
quart^te-beds,  not  only  at  Durness  but  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Assynt.  He  had  previously,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the 
Geolo^cal  Society  in  1881,  stated  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clnaion  that  the  sections  in  those  areas  '  were  broken,  and  therefore 
untrustworthy,  but  that  the  relations  of  the  several  rock-groups 
were  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  limestone  passed 
below  any  part  of  the  newer  metamorphic  series.' ' 

In  the  year  1884  the  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey 
{Sir  A.  Geikie)  and  Messrs.  Peach  &  Home,  in  a  paper  in  *  Nature,' 
I^orember  13th  (voL  xxxi.  p.  32),  stated  that  the  results  recently 
obt^ned  by  them  when  re-surveying  the  Durness  and  Eriboll  areas 
<went  to  show  that  *  the  Silurian  strata  in  the  Durness  area  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  basin  truncated  on  the  east  side  by  a 
fiiolt  that  brings  them  against  the  ArchsBan  gneiss.'  They  also  refer 
to  Uie  flexures  and  great  dislocations  of  the  strata  in  the  Eriboll 
«ies,  previously  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Lapworth,  and  Sir  A.  Geikie 
1  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soo.  vol.  zixrii.  p.  239. 
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oondndee  by  saying :  '  With  erery  desire  to  foDow  the  interpretation 
of  my  late  chief,  I  criticized  minntely  each  detail  of  the  work  upon 
the  ground;  bat  I  found  the  evidence  altogether  oyerwhelming 
against  the  upward  succession  which  Murchison  beHeved  to  exist 
in  EriboU  from  the  base  of  the  Silurian  strata  into  an  upper 
conformable  series  of  schists  and  gneisses '  (p.  30).  Since  that  time 
the  districts  about  Loch  Maree,  Gairloch,  Auchnasheen,  and  Loch 
Carron  have  been  surveyed  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,, 
and  in  their  report  for  1895  (p.  19)  it  is  stated  that '  in  the  area 
mapped  between  Auchnasheen  and  Loch  Alsh,  evidence  has  been 
obtained  of  the  alternations  of  strips  of  recognizable  Lewisian  Gneiss 
with  schists  of  the  true  Moine  type  .  .  .  Some  of  the  cores  and 
lenticles  of  gneiss,  almost  certainly  Lewisian,  attain  a  considerable 
size.  Thus,  to  the  south  of  Auchnasheen,  a  tract  of  homblendio 
gneiss  covers  an  area  of  perhaps  more  than  50  square  miles.'  It 
is  but  right  to  state  that  Prof.  Bonney  and  I  called  particular 
attention  to  what  we  considered  the  re-appearance  of  the  older 
gneisses  in  these  areas  in  1883,  and  therefore  far  to  the  east  of  any 
areas  in  which  they  had  previously  been  described,  and  the  following 
passage  occurs  in  my  paper  of  1883 : — '  The  presence  of  a  group 
of  gneisses  of  so  old-looking  a  character,  and  with  a  crystalline 
condition,  as  shown  in  microscopical  sections,  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  oldest  gneisses  of  the  Loch  Maree  type,  reaching 
to  the  crest  of  a  mountain  of  over  2300  feet  in  height,  in  an  area 
regarded  as  containing  the  so-called  newer  Silurian  metamorphio 
rocks  only,  and  east  of  the  limestone  series,  is  a  fact  of  enormous 
importance,  especially  as  we  are  told  by  Murchison  and  Geikie  that 
the  rocks  found  in  this  area  are  newer  than  the  limestone 
series  of  Loch  Kishom,  and  that  they  repose  conformably  upon  the 
latter.' '  Since  the  rocks  of  these  areas  were  described  by  us  in 
1883,  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  gneisses  and  of  some  of  the 
crystalline  schists  have  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  massive  gneisses  are  in  the  main 
igneous  rocks  which  had  been  crumpled,  crushed,  and  deformed  in 
pre-Cambrian  times.  Facts  bearing  on  these  questions  have  been 
worked  out  with  great  care  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey 
in  several  areas  in  Scotland. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1891  an  important 
announcement  was  made  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  of  the  discovery  of  Lower 
Cambrian  fossils  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  rocks 
overlying  unoonformably  the  Torridon  Sandstone  in  the  North-west 
Highlands.  The  Torridon  Sandstone,  which  attains  a  thickness 
^  QuArt  Joam.  Geol.  Soe.  toL  ttxix.  p.  15L 
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of  sereral  thousand  feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Maree  and 
Loch  Torridon  in  Ross-shire,  was  until  then  generally  classed  as  of 
Cambrian  age ;  therefore  this  discovery  of  the  OUiieUus-zone  in  the 
overlying  rocks  at  once  made  it  clear  that  the  Torridon  Sandstone 
would  in  future  have  to  be  classed  as  of  pre-Cambrian  age.  It  had 
been  known  for  a  long  period  that  the  Torridon  Sandstone  rested  on 
a  strongly-eroded  surface  of  Archaean  gneiss  and  schists,  fragments 
of  which  occurred  in  it,  and  in  the  year  1878  (Quart.  Joum.  GeoL 
Soc.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  813)  I  particularly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  addition  to  these  local  fragments  there  were  others,  especially  in 
the  basal  breccias  at  Gairloch,  which  did  not  seem  '  to  have  oome 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,'  but  were  '  similar  in  many 
rapects  to  those  found  in  the  Cambrian  conglomerates  in  Wales, 
and  which  were  there  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  underlying 
Pebidian  beds."  In  the  more  recent  descriptions  given  by  the 
Geological  Surveyors  of  the  Torridon  Sandstone  in  the  different 
areas  attention  is  also  pointedly  called  to  these  facts,  and  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  at  one  time  a  volcanic  group  of  rocks 
similar  to  the  Pebidian  of  Wales  must  have  existed  either  in  the 
area  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  In  that  case  the  volcanic 
group  would  have  to  be  classed  as  older  than  the  Torridonian  and 
newer  than  the  gneiss  and  crystalline  schists,  as  in  Wales.  The 
Longmyndian  and  Torridonian  rocks  seem  therefore  to  be  nearly  on 
the  same  horizon,  and  intermediate  in  position  between  the  Pebidian 
and  the  Cambrian.  In  referring  to  the  Torridonian  rocks  in 
ihie  *  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey*  for  1895,  p.  20, 
Sir  A.  Geikie  says  : — *  During  the  progress  of  the  mapping  of  the 
Torridonian  rocks  in  the  west  of  Sutherland  and  Ross-shire,  the 
attention  of  the  surveyors  has  been  continually  directed  to  the 
nature  of  the  sediments  composing  these  rocks,  and  to  the  inter- 
esting problems  connected  with  their  origin.  While  the  sandstones, 
shales,  and  conglomerates  of  this  system  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  have  been  mainly  derived  from  the  denudation  of  the  Lewisian 
Gneiss,  they  yet  contain  materials  which  have  not  been  found  in 
the  gneiss  itself,  and  the  source  of  which  it  would  be  important,  if 
possible,  to  discover.  The  contents  of  the  conglomerates  seem  to 
prove  the  existence  of  some  series  of  sedimentary  and  volcanic 
rocks  older  than  the  Torridonian  formations.  It  seemed  desirable 
that  a  detailed  study  should  be  made  of  the  Torridonian  petrography. 

'  In  1880,  Proc.  Geol.  Aasoc.,  I  mentioned  the  following  as  occurrirg  as 
fragmenU,  namely,  gneiss,  granite,  quartZ'felsite,  qoartz-quartzite,  jasper,  taJcose, 
diloritio  and  micaceous  schistose  rocks,  etc.  See  also  '  Pre-Oambrian  Roc^  in 
Cambrian  Conglomerates,*  Geol.  Mag.  1890,  p.  510. 
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Accordingly  I  requested  Mr.  Teall  to  undertake  this  task.  He 
has  already  made  considerahle  progress  in  the  investigation, 
directing  special  attention  to  those  pebhles  in  the  conglomerates 
which  were  evidently  not  derived  from  the  immediately  underlying 
gneiss.  The  specimens  collected  in  the  field  and  submitted  to  him 
comprise  vein-quartz,  quartzites,  cherts,  jasper,  felsites,  quartz- 
schists,  and  mica-schist,  including  green  avanturine.'  And  at 
page  21  (Notes  by  Mr.  Teall): — *The  felsites  are  exceptionaUy 
interesting,  and  have  been  described  in  detail.  They  are  dark- 
purplish  compact  rocks,  usually  less  red  in  colour  than  the  jaspers, 
but  not  always  easily  distinguishable  from  them.  They  consist  of 
porphyritic  cr}'stals,  and  crystal-groups  of  felspar,  often  oligoclase, 
in  a  spherulitic,  micropegmatitic,  micropoikilitic,  or  microcrystal- 
line  groundmass.  The  spherulitic  felsites  occasionally  show  traces 
of  perlitic  structure  in  the  matter  which  fills  up  the  spaces  between 
the  spherulltes.  These  felsites  bear  the  most  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  TJriconian  age  which  occur  in  Shropshire,  and  which 
have  furnished  pebbles  to  some  portions  of  the  Longmyndian  rocks.' 
It  is  also  stated  that  *  the  tracts  of  Torridonian  rocks  mapped  last 
year  have  lain  entirely  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  great  complication, 
and  are  all  moved  masses.'  In  my  paper,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See. 
vol.  xxxiz.  (1883),  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  had  found 
these  rocks  in  several  localities  east  of  the  limit  usually  assigned  to 
them,  including  most  of  the  areas  referred  to  in  the  report,  and 
said,  p.  148  : — '  That  these  are  true  Torridon  Sandstones,  and  not 
subordinate  bands  in  the  quartzite  series,  is  perfectly  clear  to  any 
one  who  has  seen  the  succession  on  the  Torridon  shores.* 

Recent  researches  by  the  Geological  Surveyors  and  others  have 
tended  strongly  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  gneisses  and  crystal- 
line schists  in  the  central  areas  in  Eoss  and  Sutherland,  as  also  in 
the  Central  Highlands,  are  of  pre-Cambrian  age,  but  the  exact  age 
of  some  newer  rocks  which  overlie  or  are  entangled  amongst  them 
has  not  as  yet  been  made  out.  It  is  probable  that  in  time  some  of 
these  will  be  shown  to  be  of  Cambrian  age. 

South  of  England  and  Channel  Islands, 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  areas  in  Wales,  the  centre  of 
England,  and  North  Britain,  where  the  facts  are  clear,  it  may  now 
be  well  to  enquire  into  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought 
forward  to  show  the  presence  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  more 
southerly  districts.  In  my  paper  *0u  some  Recent  Researches 
among  Pre-Cambrian   Rocks  in  the  British   Isles'  (Proc.   Geol. 
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Assoc.  Tol.  vii.  1881,  p.  73),  I  spoke  with  some  doubt  as  to  the 
evidence  then  available  to  show  the  occurrence  of  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  in  Cornwall,  but  said :— *  At  present,  however,  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  theorize  upon  the  evidence  available,  but  no  harm  can 
arise  from  referring  briefly  to  the  facts.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Eddjstone  lighthouse  is  built  upon  rocks  of  a  gneissose  type,  some 
massive,  others  more  schistose.  These  gneisses  appear  to  be  of  the 
true  type  of  the  older  or  granitoid  kind,  hence  rendering  it  probable 
that  in  the  Channel,  at  least,  a  ridge  of  these  older  rocks  occurs.' 

Prof.  Bonney,  from  the  result  of  careful  researches  in  the  Lizard 
district,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  at  any  rate  the  gneisses, 
hornblende-,  and  other  schists  may  probably  be  of  pre-Cambrian 
age,  and  the  researches  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Collins,  Mr.  Howard  Fox,  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall  have  also  shown  that  rocks  of  Ordovician  age  are 
faulted  against  the  gneissose  rocks  at  several  points  in  that  district. 
The  finding  of  radiolarian  cherts  in  these  Ordovician  rocks  by 
Messrs.  Fox  &  Teall  is  of  interest  as  indicating  that  at  le£ist 
moderately  deep-water  deposits  were  being  thrown  down  in  this 
area  early  in  Palaeozoic  time.  In  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxi. 
1875, 1  published  a  map  of  the  European  area,  showing  the  com- 
parative thickness  and  depth  of  deposition  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  different  areas,  and  one  of  the  lines  of 
greatest  depression  was  shown  to  run  in  a  direction  from  S.W.  to 
N.£.  south  of  the  Englbh  Channel.  In  that  paper  also  I  said  that 
the  evidence  seemed  to  show  that  moderately  deep  water  covered 
many  of  the  western  areas  in  Europe  at  that  time.  Prof.  Bonney 
has  Bugg^ted  that  the  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists  at  Start  Point 
which  are  faulted  against  slaty  rocks,  probably  of  Devonian  age, 
are  pre-Cambrian.  These  schists,  he  says,  are  almost  identical 
with  some  of  the  membei's  of  the  great  upper  group  of  schists  in 
the  Alps.  Those  who  know  the  amount  of  faulting  and  crushing 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  rocks  of  South  Devon  can  readily 
realize  why,  if  these  be  pre-Cambrian  rooks,  there  is  no  actual 
evidence  showing  Lower  Paleozoic  rocks  in  contact  with  them. 

The  researches  of  the  Bev.  E.  Hill,  Prof.  Bonney,  Dr.  Barrels, 
M.  Bigot,  and  Prof,  de  Lappareiit  in  the  Channel  Islands  and 
neighbouring  areas  in  Normandy  and  Britanny  show  clearly  that 
there  both  Upper  and  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  repose  un conformably 
upon  pre-Cambrian  gneiss-rocks  and  felstones,  the  latter  resembling 
closely  those  which  occur  in  the  volcanic  series  of  Wales  and 
Shropshire.  I  am  told  by  Prof.  Bonney  that  in  Jersey  felstones 
and  coarser  cr}stalline  igneous  rocks  underlie  a  conglomerate 
acc^^ted  now  as  basal  Cambrian,  and  some  of  tho  crystallines  are 
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older  than  the  Schistes  de  St.  L6.  In  Alderaey  granitic  rocks 
underlie  Gres  Felspathlque.  The  crystallines  of  Guernsey  and  of 
Sark  cannot  be  dated,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
are  of  about  the  same  age  as  those  in  the  other  islands,  while  the 
hornblende-schists  of  Sark  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Lizard,  and  there  are  moreover  old-looking  gneisses.  The  occurrenoe 
of  undoubted  Cambrian  rocks  in  the  areas  last  referred  to,  and 
unconformable  to  the  volcanic  and  gneiss-rocks,  shows  clearly  that 
the  physical  changes  which  affected  the  British  Isles  also  extended 
over  wide  areas  in  Western  Europe. 

These  discoveries,  moreover,  add  confirmatory  evidence  in  support 
of  the  contention  in  my  paper  read  before  the  Society  in  1875, 
p.  558,  where  I  maintain  that,  wherever  in  the  European  areas 
the  rocks  '  belonging  to  the  old  pre-Cambrian  continent  are  now 
found  exposed,  they  show  every  indication  of  having  been  old 
land-surfaces  before  the  overlying  rocks  had  been  deposited,  and 
almost  invariably  the  lowest  beds  in  contact  with  them  are  either 
sandstones  or  conglomerates,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Cam- 
brian or  the  Silurian/    (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxi.) 

Ireland, 

Though  it  is  now  fully  admitted  that  pre-Cambrian  rocks 
occur  in  several  areas  in  Ireland,  some  doubt  still  exists  as  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  rocks  which  have  been  classed  as  Cambrian  in 
that  island.  They  are  known  to  occur  only  at  Howth,  about  Bray, 
and  in  Wexford. 

Mr.  A.  M^Henry  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Watts,  in  their  'Guide  to  the 
Collections  of  Rocks  and  Fossils  belonging  to  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Ireland '  (1895),  say  that  the  only  fossils  hitherto  obtained  from 
these  rocks  are  OldJiamia,  which  is  of  *  doubtful  but  probably  of 
organic  origin,'  and  tracks  and  burrows  of  worms,  and  the  micro- 
scopic bodies  from  the  slates  of  Howth,  stated  by  Prof.  Sollas  '  to 
have  the  appearance  of  being  relics  of  minute  animals  (radiolaria).' 

Prof.  Sollas  has  also  more  recently  described  an  obscure  '  but 
probably  organic  structure  under  the  name  Packsia  M'^Henryi ' 
from  these  rocks.  The  strata  are  pierced  by  dykes  of  igneous  rocks, 
but '  no  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  are  known '  in  them. 

As  it  would  occupy  far  more  space  than  it  would  bo  reasonable 
to  ask  you  to  grant  me  for  this  address,  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  review  all  the  work  which  has  been  done  among  these  rocks 
during  the  past  30  or  35  years,  1  have  thought  it  advisable  lo 
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confine  my  remarks,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the  researches 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  areas  with 
which  I  am  more  or  less  familiar.  It  will,  of  coarse,  be  understood 
that  important  advances  have  also  been  made  during  the  same  time 
in  many  other  countries  in  Europe  and  in  America ;  and,  as  bearing 
on  the  biological  history,  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Scandinavian, 
Rnssian,  and  American  geologists  have  been  of  the  highest  value. 

Summary. 

From  the  scattered  details  which  I  have  thus  imperfectly  laid 
before  you,  it  may  be  well  to  sum  up  the  main  results  which  have 
been  obtained.  It  has  been  seen  that  very  different  views  are  now 
held  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  many  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  from 
those  which  prevailed  from  20  to  30  years  ago.  Then  all  the  cr}*8- 
talline  schists  and  gneisses,  and  many  also  of  the  granitic  rocks,  were 
looked  upon  as  metamorphosed  sediments.  Gradually,  and  mainly 
owing  to  the  careful  microscopical  work  which  has  been  carried  on 
by  so  many  eminent  petrologists  in  this  and  other  countries,  we  have 
been  led  to  recognize  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  previously  supposed  to  have  been  sediments  are  igneous 
rocks  which  have  been  crushed,  cleaved,  and  have  suffered  other 
changes  from  chemical  and  mechanical  influences.  It  has  been 
shown  also  that  very  large  and  unexpected  proportions  of  the  pre- 
Cambrian  rocks  were  built  up  from  materials  derived  from  volcanic 
outbursts,  and  that  this  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  British 
areas.  As  a  consequence,  few  of  the  sediments  are  such  as  could 
have  been  deposited  in  marine  areas  favourable  to  organic  life,  or 
such  as  would  be  likely  to  retain  very  definite  evidence  of  its 
existence.  Still  the  very  earliest  of  the  Cambrian  rocks,  or  those 
sediments  which  were  deposited  in  a  fairly  tranquil  sea,  following 
the  great  physical  changes  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
pre-Cambrian  era,  contain  ample  evidence  that  the  sea  which  was 
(^^ually  encroaching  on  the  pre-Cambrian  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  teemed  with  life,  in  which  probably  all  the  orders  of 
the  Invertebrata  were  represented. 

These  discoveries  have  undoubtedly  added  most  important 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the  gradual  evolution  of 
organic  life,  and  lead  us  to  speak  very  hoi)efully  of  finding  yet 
earlier  traces  of  the  life-history  of  our  globe.  The  readiness  with 
which  suitable  forms  tenanted  all  the  areas  as  they  were  covered 
by  the  sea  shows  that  there  was  abundance  of  life  near  at  hand  in 
the  adjoining  submerged  areas,  and  that  the  changes  then  taking 
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place  were  only  such  as  had  been  going  on  more  or  less  continnoosly 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  from  the  moment  when  the  waters 
began  to  collect  or,  at  any  rate,  became  suitable  for  the  existence  of 
life.  The  earliest  records  may  have  been  completely  blotted  out  by 
the  repeated  changes  which  had  previously  taken  place,  or  may 
be  entirely  buried  beneath  and  hidden  from  our  view  in  the  great 
oceanic  areas.  Still  the  results  obtained  within  comparatively 
recent  years  lead  us  to  hope  that  there  is  yet  room  to  discover  much 
in  those  areas  which  hitherto  have  been  but  imperfectly  examined 
or  not  at  all  explored. 

In  conclusion,  I  may,  I  think,  venture  to  say  that  as  geologists 
we  feel  quite  certain  that  from  the  earliest  Cambrian  to  the  present 
time,  we  are  dealing  only  with  a  comparatively  recent  period  in  the 
world's  history;  and,  as  biologists,  that  we  are  convinced  that 
innumerable  successions  of  organic  beings  must  have  lived  and 
passed  away  in  the  pre-Cambrian  era  before  such  an  advance  could 
have  been  attained  as  is  manifest  in  those  forms  which  tenanted 
the  earliest  Cambrian  seas.  We  may  also,  I  think,  venture  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  recent  researches  have  enabled  geologists 
to  take  up  a  far  more  satisfactory  position  in  regard  to  the  theory  of 
evolution  than  when  Darwin  felt  constrained  to  pen  the  following 
words  in  referring  to  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record 
('Origin  of  Species,'  p.  310) : — 'The  several  difficulties  here  discussed, 
namely,  our  not  finding  in  the  successive  formations  infinitely 
numerous  transitional  links  between  the  many  species  which  now 
exist  or  have  existed ;  the  sudden  manner  in  which  whole  groups 
of  species  appear  in  our  European  formations ;  the  almost  entire 
absence,  as  at  present  known,  of  fossiliferous  formations  beneath  the 
Silurian  strata,  are  all  undoubtedly  of  the  gravest  nature.  We  see 
this  in  the  plainest  manner  by  the  fact  that  all  the  most  eminent 
palaeontologists,  namely,  Cuvier,  Owen,  Agassiz,  Barrande,  Falconer, 
E.  Forbes,  etc.,  and  all  our  greatest  geologists,  as  Lyell,  Murchison, 
Sedgwick,  etc.,  have  unanimously,  often  vehemently,  maintained 
the  immutability  of  species.' 

No  one  could  now  venture  to  blame  our  predecessors  for  the 
cautious  attitude  which  they  assumed  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
then  available  to  them ;  but  I  think  that  we  may  take  a  lesson  from 
the  results  since  then  obtained,  and  not  be  too  ready  to  condemn 
or  cast  a  doubt  on  new  discoveries  which  may  not  quite  fit  in  with 
our  preconceived  ideas. 
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February  24th,  1897. 

Dr.  Henbt  Hicks,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

Capt.  Arthur  Richard  Dwerryhouse,  65  Louis  Street,  Leeds; 
Percy  Emary,  Esq.,  12  Alwyne  Square,  Canonbury,  N. ;  William 
Douglas  Ferg:uson,  Esq.,  7  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.G. ; 
Charles  Glden,  Esq.,  Whitby  Lodge,  St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth, 
Western  Australia ;  and  George  de  Wolf,  Esq.,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  *0n  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Eauenthal  Serpentine.' 
By  Miss  Catherine  A.  Raisin,  B.Sc.  (Communicated  by  Prof.  T.  G. 
Bonney,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  V.P.G.S.) 

2.  'On  Two  Boulders  of  Granite  from  the  Middle  Chalk  of 
Betchworth  (Surrey).'     By  W.  P.  D.  Stebbing,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

3.  '  Coal :  a  new  Explanation  of  its  Formation ;  or  the  Phe- 
nomena of  a  New  Fossil  Plant  considered  with  reference  to  the 
Origin,  Composition,  and  Formation  of  Coal-beds.'  By  W.  S. 
Gresley,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  following  specimens  and  maps  were  exhibited : — 

Hand-specimens  and  microscope-sections  of  Rauenthal  rocks, 
exhibited  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.,  in  iUus- 
tradon  of  Miss  Raisin's  paper. 

Specimens,  photographs,  and  microscope-sections  of  Granite 
Boulders  from  the  Chalk  of  Betchworth,  exhibited  by  W.  P.  D. 
Stebbing,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

Specimens  of  Boulders  from  the  Chalk  of  Norfolk,  exhibited  by 
the  Director-General  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 

Specimen  of  the  Granite  Boulder  from  Purley,  near  Croydon, 
from  the  Society's  collection;  and  a  smaller  portion  of  the  same, 
exhibited  by  Pro!  J.  W.  Judd,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Also  a  micro- 
scope-section of  the  same,  exhibited  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc., 
r.R.S.,  V.P.G.S. 

Sheets  3,  6,  9,  and  15  of  the  new  Index  Map  of  H.M.  Geological 
Survey  (Scale  :  4  miles  to  1  inch)  ;  Sheet  299 — Winchester  of  the 
l-inch  Map,  New  Series,  and  Sheet  81,  Monmouthshire  and  Glamor- 
ganshire, of  Vertical  Sections,  presented  by  the  Director-General  of 
that  Survey. 
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March  10th,  1897. 
Dr.  Henuy  Hicks,  F.K.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Cony  ere  Kirhy,  Esq.,  Preswylfa,  Bryngwyn  Koad,  Newport 
(Mon.);  Joseph  Coventry  TAnson,  Esq.,  25  Palace  Chamhers, 
9  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  and  Alfred  James  Hodgkinson- 
Carrington,  Esq.,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  34  Queen  Street,  Melbourne 
(Victoria),  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  *  Volcanic  Activity  in  Central  America  in  relation  to  British 
Earthquakes.'  By  A.  Gosling,  Esq.,  H.M.  Minister  &  Consul- 
General  in  Central  America.  Communicated  (through  H.M.  Foreign 
Office)  by  the  President. 

2.  *  The  Red  Rocks  near  Bunmahon  on  the  Coast  of  Co.  Water- 
ford.'     By  F.  R.  Cowper  Reed,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

3.  *  On  the  Depth  of  the  Source  of  Lava.'  By  J.  Logan  Lobley, 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

Rock-specimens  and  Photographs  were  exhibited  by  F.  R.  Cowper 
Reed,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 


March  24th,  1897. 
Dr.  Henby  Hicks,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

James  Negus,  Esq.,  The  Mining  School,  Camborne;  and  John 
Francis  Cleverton  Snell,  Esq.,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  6  ThornhiU 
Crescent,  Sunderland,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  *  Notes  on  some  Volcanic  and  other  Rocks  which  occur  near 
the  Baluchistan-Afghan  Frontier,  between  Chaman  and  Persia.' 
By  Lieut.-Gen.  C.  A.  McMahon,  V.P.G.S.,  and  Capt.  A.  H.  McMahon, 
CLE. 

2.  *  On  the  Association  of  Glossopteris  and  Sitjillaria  in  South 
Africa.'     By  A.  C.  Seward,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

3.  'Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  Sigillaria,  Glossopteris,  and 
other  Plant-remains  in  the  Triassic  Rocks  of  South  Africa.'  By 
David  Draper,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
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The  following  specimens  were  exhibited  :-* 

Bock-specimens,  Microscope-sections,  and  Lantern-slides,  ex- 
hibited by  Lieut.-Gen.  C.  A.  McMahon,  V.P.G.8.,  &  Capt.  A.  H. 
McMahon,  CS.I.,  C.I.E.,  in  illustration  of  their  paper. 

Flaot-remains  from  the  South  African  Republic  (from  compara- 
tively short  distances  from  Johannesburg),  exhibited  by  A.  G.  Seward, 
Esq.,  MA.,  P.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  the  papers  by  himself  and 
David  Draper,  Esq..  F.G.S. 

Bock-specimens  firom  Mexico  and  Nevada,  exhibited  by  0.  H. 
Howarth,  Esq.,  P.G.S. 


April  7th,  1897. 
Br.  Hknky  Kicks,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Capt.  John  Hamilton  Anderson,  Mandora  Barracks,  Aldershot ; 
and  Capt.  Arthur  Henry  McMahon,  C.S.I.,  CLE.,  87  Cadogan 
Gardens,  S.W.,  were  elected  Fellows ;  and  Dr.  Anton  Koch,  of 
Budapest;  Prof.  A.  Lacroix,  of  Paris;  and  Prof.  Count  H.  zu 
Solms-Laubach,  of  Straasburg,  were  elected  Foreign  Correspondents 
of  the  Society. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  PuBBiDBirr  then  left  the  Chair,  which  was  taken  by  Prof. 
T.  G.BoinrET,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  '  On  the  Morte  Slates  and  Associated  Beds  in  North  Devon 
and  W^  Somerset.— Part  II.'  By  Henry  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 
P.G.8.  With  Descriptions  of  the  Fossils  by  the  Rev.  G.  F  .  Whid- 
borae,  M  jL,  F.G.8. 

(The  Pbssidest  resumed  the  Chair  after  the  Discussion  of  the 
above  paper.) 

2.  'The  Glacio-Marine  Drift  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.'  By  T. 
Ifellard  Beade,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.G.S. 

The  following  specimens  were  exhibited : — 

Fossils,  exhibited  by  the  President  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 
Boulder  Clay  Foraminifera  and  Bock- specimens,  exhibited  by 
T.  Mellard  Beade,  Esq.,  CJK,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 
VOL.  un.  h 
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April  28tb,  1897. 

Dr.  Hbnry  Hicks,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

H.  F.  Bulman,  Esq.,  Byermoor,  Burnopfield,  R.S.O.,  Co.  Durham  ; 
and  Christian  Adolph  Heussler,  Esq.,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  PRESiDEirr,  referring  to  the  exhibits  of  models  of  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  aspect  of  TAarthrus,  said  that  these  had  been  prepared 
and  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Beecher,  of  Yale  University 
Museum.  He  was  sure  that  they  would  prove  of  great  interest  to 
the  Fellows,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  extremely  careful 
work  which  Mr,  Beecher  had  done  in  connexion  with  Triarihms, 

The  following  communications  were  read  : — 

1.  '  Note  on  a  Portion  of  the  Nubian  Desert  South-east  of 
Korosko.'  By  Capt.  H.  G.  Lyons,  K.E.,  F.G.S.  With  Notes  on  the 
Petrology  by  Miss  C.  A.  Kaisin,  B.Sc.  (Communicated  by  Prof. 
Bonney,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S.)  And  Water-Analyses  by  Miss  E. 
Aston,  B.Sc.     {Idem.) 

2.  *  On  the  Origin  of  some  of  the  Gneisses  of  Anglesey.*  By 
Charles  Callaway,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

The  following  specimens  were  exhibited,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above : — 

Rock-specimens  and  Microscope-sections,  exhibited  by  Capt.  H. 
G.  Lyons,  R.E.,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

A  series  of  Microscope-sections,  exhibited  by  Dr.  C.  Callaway, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

Specimens  of  Flint-implements  from  the  Test  Valley,  Hampshire, 
and  Thornton  Heath,  near  Croydon,  exhibited  by  A.  E.  Salter,  Esq., 
B.Sc,  F.G.S. 

A  specimen  of  Arborescent  Carboniferous  Limestone  from  Brentry 
Hill,  near  Henbury,  Bristol,  obtained  by  Spencer  G.  Perceval,  Esq., 
and  exhibited  by  the  Director-General  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 

Sheet  20  (Killean)  and  Sheet  103  (Golspie)  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Scotland,  1-inch  map,  presented  by  the  Director-General 
of  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 

Sheets  Zwingenberg  and  Bensheim  of  the  gg—^  Geological  Survey 
Map  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  presented  by  the  Director  of  that 
Survey. 
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May  12th,  1897. 
Dr.  Hekbt  Hicks,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

William  Robert  Coleridge  Beadon,  Esq.,  Queen  Anne  Cottage, 
Keswick  Road,  East  Putney ;  Gerald  Noel  Brown,  Esq.,  8  The 
Esplanade,  Plymouth  ;  and  William  Earl  Hidden,  Esq.,  25  Orleans 
Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.8.A.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

The  list  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  *  On  the  Gravels  and  Associated  Deposits  at  Newbury  (Berks).' 
By  E.  Percy  Richards,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 

2.  *The  MoDusca  of  the  Chalk  Rock:  Part  II.'  By  Henry 
Woods,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.8. 

The  following  specimeus,  etc.  were  exhibited  : — 

Fossil  Teeth,  Bones,  etc.,  exhibited  by  E.  P.  Richards,  Esq.,  F.G.8., 
in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

Flint  from  Hailing,  near  Rochester,  exhibited  by  G.  E.  Dibley, 
Esq.,  F.G.8. 

Vertical  Sections,  Sheet  82,  by  C.  E.  De  Ranoe,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
presented  by  the  Director-General  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 


May  26th,  1897. 
Dr.  Hekbt  Hicks,  F.R.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  Green  Lane,  Padiham,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

The  list  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  •  On  Augite-Diorites  with  Micropegmatite  in  Southern  India.* 
By  Thomas  H.  Holland,  Esq.,  A.R.C.8.,  F.G.S.,  Officiating  Super- 
intendent^  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

2.  'The  Laccolites  of  Cutch  and  their  Relations  to  the  other 
Igneous  Masses  of  the  District.'  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake,  M.A., 
F.G.S. 
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The  following  specimens  were  exhibited : — 

Augite-diorites  with  Micropegmatite,  from  Southern  India,  ex- 
hibited by  T.  H.  Holland,  Esq.,  A.R.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of 
his  paper. 

Igneous  Rocks  from  Catch,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  J.  F,  Bla  ve, 
M.A,,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 


June  9th,  1897. 
Dr.  HfiiotT  Hicks,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Ball,  Ph.D.,  A.R.S.M.,  18  Redshaw  Street,  Derby ;  and  John 
Isaac  Lowles,  Esq.,  Leverington  Chambers,  Coolgardie,  Western 
Australia,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  Names  of  certain  Fellows  were  read  out  for  the  first  time,  in 
conformity  with  the  Bye-Laws,  Section  VI.  Art..  5,  in  consequence 
of  the  non-payment  of  Arrears  of  Contributions. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

1.  *  The  Cretaceous  Strata  of  County  Antrim.'  By  W.  Eraser 
Hume,  D.Sc.,  F.G.8. 

2.  *  An  Account  of  the  Portraine  Inlier  (Co.  Dublin).'  By  C.  I. 
Gardiner,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  &  S.  H.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

3.  •  Some  Igneous  Rocks  in  North  Pembrokeshire.'  By  J.  Par- 
kinson, Esq.,  F.G.S. 

The  following  specimens  were  exhibited  : — 

Fossils,  Rock-specimens,  Microscope-sections,  and  Photographs, 
exhibited  by  W.  F.  Hume,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  his 
paper. 

Fossils,  Rock-specimens,  Microscope-sections,  and  Photographs, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  C.  I.  Gardiner,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  &  S.  H.  Rey- 
nolds, M.A.,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  their  paper. 

Rock-specimens,  Microscope-sections,  and  Lantern-slides,  ex- 
hibited by  J.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 
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June  23rd,  1897. 

Dr.  HsvBT  fiioKS,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A.  Vivian  If oore,  Esq.,  The  Club,  Kidderminster ;  and  David 
Woolacott,  Esq.,  M.Sc.,  156  Roker  Avenue,  Sunderland,  were  elected 
PellowB  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Names  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  were  read  out  for 
the  second  time,  in  conformity  with  the  Bye-Laws,  Sect.  VI.  Art.  5, 
in  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of  Arrears  of  Contributions : — 
J.  F.  Bbaoa,  Esq.;  Dr.  J.  C.  S.  Bubott;  A.  Johnstoite,  Esq.; 

E.  M.  Jones,  Esq. ;  T.  E.  Maddison,  Esq. ;  Rev.  H.  E.  Maddock  ; 

F.  J.  OeLE,    Esq. ;    J.  F.  Pagek,  Esq. ;    J.  Pope,  Esq. ;    H.  K. 
Spark,  Esq. ;  and  the  Bev.  B.  Wilkiksok. 

The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library  was  read. 

The  following  communicationB  were  read  : — 

1.  '  Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Rocks  and  Fossils  from  Franz  Josef 
Land,  made  by  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition  during  1894- 
96.'  By  E.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &  J.  J.  H.  Teall, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S. 

2.  '  Deposits  of  the  Bajocian  Age  in  the  North  Cotteswolds. — 
I.  The  Geeve  Hill  Plateau.'    By  S.  S.  Buckman,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 

3.  '  PleiBtocene  Plants  from  Casewick,  Shacklewell,  and  Grays.' 
By  element  Reid,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  F.G.S. 

4.  *An  Explanation  of  the  Claxheugh  Section  (Co.  Durham).' 
By  D.  Woolacott,  Esq.,  M.Sc.  (Communicated  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Lebour, 
M^,  F.G.S.) 

The  following  specimens  and  maps  were  exhibited : — 

Kocks,  Microscope-sections,  Fossils,  Photographs,  and  Water- 
oolonr  fetches,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  E.  T.  Newton  &  J.  J.  H. 
Teall  in  illustration  of  their  paper. 

Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston's  Geological  Map  of  the  British 
Isles,  presented  by  them ;  and  4  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey 
Map  of  Roumania,  presented  by  the  Director  of  that  Survey. 
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^,  On  the  Distribution  in  Space  of  the  Accessory  Shocks  of  the 
Great  Japanese  Earthquake  of  1891.  By  Charles  Davison, 
8c.D.,  F.G.S.,  King  Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham. 
(Read  November  4th,  1896.) 

I.  Introduction. 

1.  The  complete  history  of  the  Mino-Owari,  or  great  Japanese, 
eaithquake  of  1891  has  yet  to  be  written  ;  but  several  important 
contributions  to  it  have  already  been  made.  Prof.  Koto,  in  an 
admirable  memoir,*  has  traced  the  course  of  the  extraordinary 
fault-scarp  and  discussed  the  origin  of  the  earthquake ;  Prof.  Omori,^ 
with  equal  care  and  thoroughness,  has  investigated  the  unrivalled 
record  of  after-shocks  ;  and  Prof.  Milne,  in  his  invaluable  catalogues 
of  Japanese  earthquakes,'  has  provided  the  materials  for  detailed 
analyse  from  many  points  of  view. 

My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  consider  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  numerous  shocks  which  preceded  and  followed  the  great 
earthquake.  Prof.  Omori  has  dbcussed  the  distribution  of  the  after- 
shocks of  this  and  other  Japanese  earthquakes,  chiefly  with  regard 
to  time;  but,  in  an  interesting  section  of  his  memoir,'*  he  studies 
the  distribution  in  space  of  the  after-shocks  of  the  Mino-Owari 
earthquake.  In  order  to  show  the  difference  between  Prof.  Omori's 
method  of  treatment  and  that  adopted  in  the  present  paper,  I  will 
first  give  a  brief  summary  of  this  part  of  his  work,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  it  without  reproducing  his  maps. 

*  'The  Cauae  of  the  Great  Earthquake  in  Central  Japan/  1891,  Journ. 
Coll.  Sci ,  Imp.  Univ.,  Japan.  toL  ▼.  (1893)  pp.  295-353  &  pis.  xxviii.-xxxr. 

'  'On  the  Afber-shockB  of  Earthquakes/  Journ.  Coll.  Sci.,  Imp.  Univ., 
Japan,  ^ol.  tii.  (1894)  pp.  111-200. 

^  *  A  Catalogue  of  8331  Earthquakes  recorded  in  Japan  between  1885  and 
1802,'  Seismol.  Journ.  Japan,  toI.  iT.  (1895)  pp.  i-zxi,  1-367  (especially 
pp.  134-243),  with  map. 

*  Op.  supra  cit.  pp.  141-147. 

Q.J.G.8.  No.  209.  b 
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•*'•     *\  '• 

II.   M^?^(Jp^ p^  BEPRESENTING  THB  DlBTBIBUTION  OP  THB  ShOCKS. 

2.  Ti^*gi^at  earthquake  occurred  on  October  28th  at  6**  38*"  a.m. 
.^^e^n  time  of  135°  E.),  and  during  the  first  few  dajs  the  afier- 
•WodSs  were  so  numerous  and  were  separated  by  intervals  of  time 
•  *  80  short  that  the  identification  of  many  of  those  observed  at  different 

places  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impossible.  But  at  the  meteoro- 
logical station  of  Oifu,  and  at  thirty-two  other  places  in  the  provinces 
of  Mine,  Owari,  and  Mikawa,  careful  records  were  kept  of  aD  the 
shocks  observed.  Plotting  on  a  map  the  numbers  corresponding  to 
the  different  stations,  Prof.  Omori  has  drawn  curves  through  all 
places  where  equal  numbers  of  shocks  were  felt  during  given  intervals 
of  time — namely,  1892,  1893  (omitting  the  months  of  January  and 
September),  January  1894,  and  also  during  the  four  years  1887  to 
1890.  In  the  first  of  these  maps,^  the  marked  expansion  of  the 
curves  in  four  directions  indicates  the  existence  of  as  many  axial 
Hues  which  radiate  from  a  point  near  Koori,  and  along  which 
the  seismic  activity  exceeded  that  in  the  adjoining  districts.  In 
the  second  and  third  maps,  the  axial  lines  proceeding  towards  Ibi 
and  the  Ise  Gulf  become  insignificant,  the  other  two,  extending 
towards  the  E.N.E.  and  E.S.E.,  being  still  distinct ;  while  in  the 
fourth  map  no  trace  of  any  one  of  the  axial  lines  exists.  One 
interesting  result  which  these  maps  bring  out  very  clearly  is  that 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Neo  Valley,  which  formed  the  principal 
epifocal  tract  of  the  great  earthquake,  the  after-shocks  were  much 
less  numerous  than  in  the  regions  to  the  north  and  south. 

3.  The  maps  (figs.  2-8,  pp.  4-7)  which  illustrate  this  paper  are 
founded  entirely  on  Prof.  Milne's  catalogues.  These  give,  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  the  following  elements  of  each  earth- 
quake : — the  time  of  occurrence,  the  length,  breadth,  and  extent  of 
the  disturbed  area,  the  course  of  its  boundary,  and  the  approximate 
position  of  its  epicentre.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  whole  country 
is  divided  by  north-south  and  east-west  lines  into  rectangles,  each  \ 
degree  in  length  and  breadth  ;  and  the  position  of  an  epicentre  is 
represented  by  the  number  of  the  rectangle  in  which  it  occurs,  or,  if 
under  the  sea,  by  its  distance  from  the  nearest  rectangle  on  land. 

The  area  included  within  the  maps  is  bounded  by  the  parallels 
34°  40'  and  36°  20'  lat.  N.,  and  by  the  meridians  2°  10'  and  3°  50' 
long.  W.  of  Tokio,  so  that  ten  of  Prof.  Milne's  rectangles  adjoin  each 
side  of  the  map,  and  the  whole  area  contains  one  hundred  such 
rectangles. 

In  constructing  the  maps,  the  number  of  epicentres  lying  within 
each  rectangle  has  been  counted.  Sometimes  an  epicentre  is 
defined  as  lying  between  two  consecutive  rectangles,  and  such 
cases  are  divided  equally  between  them.*  Curves  are  then  drawn 
through  the  centres  of  all  rectangles  within  which  the  number  of 
epicentres  is  the  same,  or  through  points  which  divide  the  line 

^  A  reduced  copy  of  this  map,  showing  its  essential  features,  is  giren  in 
•Natural  Science/  vol.  vi  (1895)  p.  393. 

''  It  thus  happens  sometimes  that  the  number  of  epicentres  allotted  to  a 
rectangle  is  not  integral. 
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joining  the  centres  of  two  rectangles  in  the  proper  proportion. 
Taking,  for  example,  the  curve  marked  5,  if  the  numhers  in  two 
oonsecniive  rectangles  are  3  and  7,  the  curve  bisects  the  line  joining 
tbeir  centres ;  if  the  numbers  are  1  and  6,  the  line  joining  the 
centres  is  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  and  the  curve  passes  through 
the  fiist  point  of  division  reckoned  from  the  centre  of  the  rectangle 
in  which  six  epicentres  are  found. 

4.  In  Prof.  Omori's  maps,  the  meaning  of  the  curves  is  obvious. 
At  every  point  of  the  curve  marked  100,  for  instance,  one  hundred 
shocks  were,  or  would  have  been,  felt  during  the  period  embraced  by 
the  map. 

The  meaning  of  the  curve  marked  100  in  the  accompanpng  maps 
(pp.  5, 6,  &  7)  is  as  follows : — Let  any  point  in  the  curve  be  imagined 
as  the  centre  of  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  directed  north-south  and 
east-west,  and  are  respectively  ^  of  a  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
then  the  number  of  epicentres  within  this  rectangle  is  at  the  rate 
of  100  for  the  time  considered. 

If  all  of  the  Mino-Owari  after-shocks  had  been  exceedingly  weak, 
80  that  each  was  felt  at  one  station  only,  that  place  might  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  shock,  and  the  two  methods  would  be 
the  same,  except  in  one  slight  detail.  Some  shocks,  however,  were 
strong  or  violent,^  and  must  have  been  felt  at  a  large  number  of 
stations,  and  in  these  cases  Prof.  Omori*s  method  of  counting  the 
shock  at  each  station  is  equivalent  to  drawing  the  disturbed  area  of 
that  shock.  Thus,  the  difference  in  principle  between  the  two 
methods  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  between  Mallet's  map  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  disturbed  areas  are  coloured,  and  Milne's  map  of 
Japan,  in  which  the  epicentres  only  are  marked.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  so  large  a  number  of  the  Mino-Owari  after-shocks  were  weak 
or  feeble  that  the  two  series  of  maps  bear  a  certain  resemblance  one 
to  another.  The  features  in  which  they  differ  are  due  mainly, 
I  believe,  to  the  difference  in  principle  noticed  above  and  to  the 
shorter  intervals  of  time  adopted  in  this  paper. 

5.  It  is  important  to  point  out  a  source  of  possible  error  in  the 
maps,  due,  however,  not  to  defects  in  the  method  so  much  as  to 
the  approximate  character  of  the  available  data.  In  a  map  of  all 
Japan  which  I  have  prepared,  the  number  of  rectangles  is  so  great, 
and  their  si/.e  is  so  small  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  country, 
that  the  errors  may  be  neglected  except  in  minute  details.  But  in 
the  present  case  the  number  of  rectangles  in  each  map  is  only 
100,  and  the  number  to  which  the  epicentres  are  principally 
confined  is  very  much  smaller,  and  therefore  the  errors  may  be  of 
greater  consequence.  If  the  epicentres  are  connected  with  Hues  of 
fault,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  should  be  distributed  evenly  between 
the  centres  of  adjacent  rectangles.  Thus,  some  error  is  un- 
avoidably introduced  into  the  curves  by  regarding  the  epicentres  as 

^  '  Of  the  .3365  after-shocks  recorded  at  Gifu  doriog  the  first  (wo  years, 
10  wen  •  violent/  97  '  strong,'  1808  *  weak,'  and  1041  *  feeble,'  while  in  the 
r«inaining  409  only  soands  were  heard  without  shocks.' — Oinori,  op.  Jam  cit. 
p.  113. 
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all  collected  at  the  centre  of  the  rectangle,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  possible  error  increases  with  that  of  the  rectangle.  Supposing, 
however,  the  extreme  case  to  occur  in  which  all  the  epicentres  are 
situated  at  one  point  close  to  a  side  of  the  rectangle,  then  the 
maximum  deviation  of  any  curve  from  its  correct  position  would  be 
equal  to  j^  of  a  degree,  t.  f .  to  ^  of  a  side  of  the  complete  map. 
The  probable  error  is,  of  course,  much  less  than  this. 

Another  source,  less  of  error  than  of  misconception,  should  also 
be  mentioned.  This  is  due  to  the  form  of  the  rectangles,  a  degree 
of  latitude  being  always  longer  than  a  degree  of  longitude,  except 
at  the  equator.  "When  a  number  of  epicentres  lie  within  a  single 
isolated  rectangle,  the  resulting  curve  is  a  small  ellipse  whose  length 
is  less  than  ^  of  a  degree,  but  the  direction  of  the  longer  axis 
has  no  physical  meaning,  for  it  is  necessarily  parallel  to  the  longer 
side  of  the  rectangle. 

Again,  when  a  curve  is  founded  on  the  occurrence  of  epicentres 
in  two  adjacent  rectangles  alone,  ita  axis  will  generally  be  parallel 
to  the  line  joining  their  centres ;  and  its  direction  need  not,  though 
it  may,  correspond  with  that  of  some  physical  feature,  for  it  is 
possible  that  all  the  epicentres  might  be  grouped  close  to  the  common 
side  of  the  two  rectangles.  It  is  only  when  the  longer  axis  of  the 
curve  exceeds  in  length  the  sides  of  several  rectangles  that  we 
can  make  any  probable  inference  as  to  the  connexion  between 
the  distribution  of  after-shocks  and  the  geological  structure  of  the 
district. 

6.  Turning  now  to  the  maps  themselves,  fig.  1  (p.  4)  shows  the 
outline  of  the  coast  within  the  Mino-Owari  district.  The  dotted  lines 
represent  the  boundary  of  the  area  over  which  the  principal  shock 
was  felt  most  severely.  The  continuous  line  between  them  marks 
the  course  of  the  great  fault-scarp,  the  northern  part  of  which,  not 
having  been  actually  followed  on  the  ground,  is  indicated  by  a 
dotted  line.*  The  points  A  to  P  denote  the  centres  of  the  rect- 
angles,* within  which  the  majority  of  the  after-shock  epicentres 
lie  ;  this  group  of  rectangles,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  last  column 
of  Table  I.,  contains  sometimes  all,  and  never  less  than  A^  of 
the  total  number  of  epicentres  within  the  district  contemplated. 
In  the  succeeding  maps,  the  coast-line  and  fault-scarp  are  indicated 
by  dotted  lines,  the  boundary  of  the  meizoseismal  area  being  omitted 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 

The  remaining  figures  are  selected  from  a  large  number  of  mape. 
Fig.  2  represents  the  distribution  of  earthquakes  during  the  pericd 
(January  1st,  1890,  to  October  27th,  1891)  immediately  preceding 
the  great  earthquake.  The  others  illustrate  the  distribution  of 
after-shocks  for  every  two  months  fiom  November  1891  to  October 
1892. 

^  The  oouree  of  the  fault-scarp  and  the  boundary  of  the  raeizoseismal  area 
are  reduced  from  plate  xxix.  in  Frof.  Koto's  memoir. 

*  They  correspond  in  alphabetical  order  to  the  rectangles  in  Prof.  Milne's 
map  numbered  12;{7.  1238,  1352,  1353,  1401,  1402.  1403,  1404,  1457,  1459, 
1512,  1515,  and  1567. 
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7.  The  maps  do  not,  however,  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  relative 
freqaency  of  earthquakes  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  just 
as  contour-lines  drawn  at  wide  interv^s  do  not  determine  with 
certainty  the  relative  heights  of  the  peaks  which  they  enclose.  The 
preceding  Table  (p.  9)  supplements  the  maps  in  this  respect.  The 
letters  A  to  P  correspond  to  the  rectangles  whose  centres  are  so 
denoted  in  fig.  1  (p.  4).  The  figures  for  each  rectangle  indicate  the 
percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  epicentres  in  the  Mino-Owari 
district  which  lie  within  that  rectangle  for  the  month  or  period 
mentioned. 

8.  It  will  be  noticed  in  fig.  1  that  the  meizoseismal  area  is 
forked.  The  more  important  branch  proceeds  towards  the  south, 
while  the  fault-scarp  apparently  follows  only  the  shorter  branch 
to  the  south-east.  From  this  figure  alone  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  impression  that  a  considerable  displacement,  though  perhaps  not 
superficially  visible,  must  have  taken  place  along  a  fault  passing 
somewhere  near  the  axis  of  the  southern  branch,  and  this  impression 
will  be  strengthened  by  a  glance  at  the  other  maps,  especiaUy  those 
in  figs.  2  to  6.  Without  having  any  geological  evidence  of  this  second 
fault,  I  shall  assume  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  paper  that  it 
does  exist.  Travelling  first  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the 
sea,  it  probably  bends  towards  the  north  somewhere  near  the  point 
M  (fig.  1).  But  whether  it  continues  to  the  north  joining  the 
visible  fault  near  the  points  E  and  F  or  turns  again  to  the  north- 
west about  the  point  K,  that  is,  whether  it  is  a  branch-fault  or  one 
of  a  system  of  faults,  is  not  clear  from  the  seismic  evidence.  The 
isolated  curve  in  the  south-western  comer  of  fig.  2  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  another  fault  of  such  a  system,  but  the 
foundation  for  the  inference  is  not  very  strong.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness,  however,  I  will  give  provisionally  the  name  of  the 
'  main  fault '  to  that  which  is  visible  on  the  surface,  and  of 
the  '  secondary  fault '  to  that  whose  existence  along  the  southern 
branch  of  the  meizoseismal  area  is  inferred  ftrom  the  testimony  of 
the  earthquakes. 

9.  The  central  points  C  and  D  (fig.  1),  and  possibly  also  E  and  F, 
seem  to  be  connected  with  the  main  fault;  A  and  B  with  the 
northern  end  of  the  fault-scarp  ;  G  and  H  with  its  southern  end  ; 
and  L  and  N  with  a  probable  continuation  of  the  main  fault  to  the 
south-east.  The  points  K,  M,  and  P  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
secondary  fault. 

If  we  measure  the  seismic  importance  of  a  rectangle  during 
a  given  interval  by  the  number  of  epicentres  which  lie  within  it, 
the  order  of  importance  of  the  lettered  rectangles  will  be  evident 
from  Table  II.,  the  corresponding  number  of  epicentres  being 
affixed. 
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III.   ThX  PbBPABATIOH  rOB  THB  ObBAT  EABTHaUAKB. 

10.  AccordiDf^  to  Frof.  Milne,  the  last  seyere  earthquakes  at  and 
nearOifu  took  i5ace  in  1826, 1827,  and  1859.'  On  May  12th,  1889, 
a  rather  strong  earthquake  occurred,  disturbing  an  area  of  about 
48,700  square  miles,  and  hanng  its  centre  within  or  near  the 
rednngle  F. 

The  average  yearly  number  of  shocks  in  the  district  from  January  1st, 
1885,  to  October  27th,  1891,  is  30.  During  the  five  years  1885-1889, 
the  annual  percentage  of  epicentres  falling  within  the  rectangles 
A-P  lies  between  250  and  51*1,  the  average  being  42 ;  in  1890  and 
1891  (until  October  27th)  it  rises  to  a  little  over  60  ;  while,  during 
the  fourteen  months  succeeding  the  great  earthquake,  the  monthly 
percentage  is  never  less  than  90  and  twice  is  as  much  as  100. 

11.  During  the  first  five  years,  the  numbers  of  epicentres  lying 
inside  the  rectangles  A-P  are  respectively  13,  7,  4,  15,  and  14  ; 
and  the  numbers  occurring  outside  them  are  16,  12, 12,  18*5,  and 
13*5.  Thus,  the  number  of  epicentres  lying  within  the  fault- 
region  increases  and  decreases  with  the  total  number  of  epicentres  in 
the  Mino-Owari  district,  showing  that  the  great  faults  are  to  a  large 
extent,  though  not  entirely,  responsible  for  the  excess  or  defect  in 
the  average  number  of  earthquakes. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  during  these  five  years,  only  one  epicentre 
Hes  within  the  rectangle  E,  which  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  seat 
of  after-shocks  in  November  and  December  1891,  while  in  the 
rectangles  M  and  P  there  were  only  three  epicentres  during  the 
same  period.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the  secondary  fault  was 
almost  inactive. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  main  fault  (rectangles  A  and  6)  there 

are  no  epicentres  at  all  during  the  five  years  ;  at  the  south-eastern 

(rectangles  G  and  H)  there  are  four ;  and  6*5  in  the  continuation 

of  the  main  fault  to  the  south-east  (rectangles  L  and  N).    The 

»  SeijmoL  Journ.  Japan,  vol.  i.  (1893)  p.  149 ;  Brit  Assoc.  Bep  (1892)  p.  128. 
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chief  seat  of  earthquakes  is  in  the  rectangle  D  in  1885  and  E  in 
1886,  1888,  and  1889 ;  the  latter  being  the  second  in  numerical 
importance,  and  the  most  persistent,  in  the  district  throughout  the 
eight  years  considered. 

Eemembering  that  the  rectangles  A-P  form  only  13  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  area,  it  is  thus  clear  that  the  frequency  of  earthquakes 
was  relatively  greater  within  the  fault-region,^  and  that  the  seismic 
importance  of  the  region  increased  considerably  within  about  two 
years  before  the  great  earthquake. 

12.  The  distribution  of  epicentres  during  the  interval,  January 
1st,  1890,  to  October  27th,  1891,  is  iUustrated  in  fig.  2  (p.  4).  The 
total  number  is,  however,  so  small  comparatively  that  the  essential 
features  of  the  distribution  are  only  brought  out  by  adding  curves  1 
and  2.  While  the  rectangle  E  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  seismic  activity, 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  the  curves  follow  the  lines  of  the  main 
and  secondar}'  faults.  In  this  as  in  other  maps,  there  is  a  discon- 
tinuity in  the  curves  in  part  of  the  main  fault  between  the  points 
B  and  G.  Otherwise,  earthquakes  seem  to  have  occurred  along  the 
whole  fault-system,  especially  in  the  secondary  fault  and  the  sup- 
posed continuation  of  the  main  fault  towards  the  south-east.  A 
noteworthy  feature  is  the  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  epicentres 
throughout  the  fault-region ;  the  marked  concentration  of  effort 
which  characterizes  the  after-shocks  is  hardly  perceptible  here. 
And  this  uniformity  (as  will  be  seen  from  Table  I.,  p.  9)  is  still  more 
noticeable  in  the  earthquakes  of  the  year  1890  alone. 

13.  An  important  point  to  be  decided  is  how  far  this  remarkable 
distribution  is  a  result  of  the  strong  earthquake  of  May  12th,  1889. 
The  number  of  shocks  in  the  district  in  1890  was  52*5,  but  in  1889 
was  only  27*5,  of  which  13  occurred  before  May  12th,  and  13-5  after. 
Indeed,  the  earthquake  of  May  12th  seems  to  have  been  almost 
unattended  by  after-shocks,  the  number  of  earthquakes  felt  in  the 
district  during  the  last  eight  months  of  1889  being  respectively  1,  1, 
1,  2, 3*5,  4, 0,  and  1.  I  think,  then,  that  we  may  conclude  that  the 
distribution  of  earthquakes  in  1890  and  1891  was  in  very  small 
measure,  if  at  all,  the  result  of  the  shock  of  May  12th,  1889,  but  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  the  great  earthquake,  the 
consequent  relief  at  numerous  and  widely-distributed  points  equal- 
izing the  effective  stress  along  the  whole  fault-system,  and  so  clearing 
the  way  for  one  or  more  almost  instantaneous  slips  throughout  its 
entire  length. 

This  outlining  of  the  fault-system  by  the  frequency-curves  of 
1890-91  points,  therefore,  to  the  previous  existence  of  the  faults, 
and  implies  that  the  great  earthquake  was  due,  not  to  the  rupturing 
of  strata,  but  probably  to  the  intense  friction  called  into  action  by 
the  sudden  displacement.^ 

^  As  53  epioentrea  were  situated  during  1885-89  within  these  13  rectangles, 
and  72  in  the  remaining  87  rectangles,  it  follows  that  the  average  frequency  in 
one  of  the  rectangles  of  the  fault-region  was  five  times  as  great  as  in  one  of  thoee 
outside  it. 

'  It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  in  future  studies  whether  this  uniformity 
in  distribution  along  a  fault  is  a  common  feature  of  preparatory  shocks.  If  bo, 
it  would  form  some  rough  indication  of  the  approach  of  a  gpreat  earthquake. 
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IV.   DlSTRIBXTTIOH  OF  THE  APTBK-BHOCKS  IK  SpACE. 

14  Prof.  Omori  has  shown  how  the  after-shocks  decline  in 
frequency,  rapidly  at  first  and  more  slowly  afterwards.  This  decline 
is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  periodic  fiuctuatioDs,  and  is  occasion- 
ally intermpted  (as  on  September  7th,  1892)  by  strong  or  violent 
earthquakes,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  its  own  series  of  after- 
shocks, which  may  cause  a  temporary  rise  in  the  total  number. 

That  a  somewhat  similar  law  governs  the  area  over  which  shocks 
originate  is  evident  from  figs.  3-8  (pp.  6-7).  During  the  first  two 
months  the  epicentres  occur  over  nearly  the  whole  fault-region,  but 
afterwards  they  are  distributed  over  a  more  limited  district,  which 
does  not,  however,  continually  decrease  in  size. 

In  order  to  ascertain  roughly  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  area 
of  seismic  action,  I  have  made  use  of  a  series  of  monthly  maps  from 
November  1891  to  December  1892,  and  have  in  each  case  determined 
the  area  included  within  the  curve  5,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
tpproximate,  though  not  an  accurate,  measure  of  the  area  in  question. 
Th^  results  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  III. 


Month. 

Area  within  Ourye  5  in 
square  miles. 

Number  of  Epicentres.     | 

1  Not.  1891 

1741 
936 
930 
633 
672 
728 
643 
444 
432 
473 
646 
622 
727 
467 

1139-6 

Dec.     

495o 

Jan.  1892 

284-6 

1  Feb.     

140-6                  { 

Mar 

121-6 

Apr.    

123 

\«  "  ....... 

96 

fZ  .  ::....::: 

72 

July    .,    

84                    1 

Aug.    

95 

,  Sept    «     

156 

'  Oct       „     

98-6                 ' 

Not 

103 

Dec     

86 

The  monthly  number  of  after-shocks,  already  stated  in  Table  I. 
(p.  9),  is  repeated  here  for  convenience  of  comparison.  The  figures  in 
lM)th  columns  exhibit  a  fluctuating  decline,  but  the  area  of  seismic 
action  is  not  proportional  to  the  number  of  shocks.  We  should  not, 
however,  expect  this  to  be  the  case,  any  more  than  we  should 
expect  the  area  of  the  horizontal  section  of  a  hill  made  by  the  500- 
feet  contour  to  be  proportional  to  the  total  volume  of  the  hill  above 
^t  plane. 

15.  Not  only  does  the  area  of  seismic  action  on  the  whole  decrease 
in  size,  but  the  seat  of  principal  activity  is  subject  to  almost  continual 
change.    Thus,  the  remarkable  centre  in  the  rectangle  K  sinks  into 
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comparative  ineignificaxice  after  the  firtt  two  months,  and  gives 
place  to  others  in  the  rectangles  £  and  F,  the  order  daring  the  first 
fourteen  months  being  the  following  : — 

K,  K,  F,  E,  E,  E,  E,  F,  F,  E,  E,  E,  F,  E  and  F  (equal). 

The  maps  themselves  furnish  the  most  interesting  evidence  of  this 
continuous  displacement  of  the  epicentres,  though  for  details  Table  I. 
should  be  consulted.  One  or  two  points  may  be  referred  to.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  rectangles  C  and  D  are  more  or  less  com- 
plementary ;  when  one  is  the  seat  of  action,  the  other  is  generally 
in  repose.  So  also,  but  to  a  much  less  extont,  are  the  rectangles 
E  and  F,  one  being  as  a  rule  much  more  active  than  the  other, 
though  they  approach  equality  in  this  respect  during  the  last  three 
months.* 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  result  of  all  is  the  distribution  of 
epicentres  along  the  main  fault.  A  glance  at  the  maps  shows  that 
this  is  not  continuous.  In  the  two  rectangles  which  intervene 
diagonally  between  B  and  D  there  was  almost  complete  repose, 
except  for  the  great  earthquake,  during  the  whole  time  considered, 
there  being  only  three  epicentres  within  them  in  November  1891 
and  one  in  January  1892.'  Again,  in  the  rectangle  G  there  is 
another,  though  far  less  strongly-marked,  break,  which  does  not 
occur,  however,  in  December  1891  and  April  1892,  as  will  be  seen 
in  figs.  3  &  6  (pp.  5  &  6).  Thus,  the  distribution  along  the  fault  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows ; — a  nearly  central  region  of  extraordinary 
activity,  and  two  more  or  less  isolated  districts  near  or  surrounding 
the  extremities  of  the  fault. 

The  seismic  activity  of  these  terminal  districts  was  not  only  less 
marked,  but  also  of  shorter  duration,  than  that  of  the  central 
district  At  the  northern  end  of  the  main  fault,  as  well  as  at  the 
south-eastern  end  of  its  assumed  continuation,  all  action  practically 
died  out  before  April  1892.  In  the  southern  terminal  region  of 
the  fault-scarp  it  lasted  until,  if  not  after,  the  close  of  the  same 
year. 

A  similar  withdrawal  of  action  from  its  southern  extremity 
characterizes  the  secondary  fault,  only  two  epicentres  lying  in  its 
neighbourhood  after  March  1892. 

The  after-shocks  of  the  Mino-Owari  earthquake  for  the  first 
fourteen  months  were  thus  subject  to  the  following  conditions: — 
decline  in  frequency,  decrease  in  the  area  of  seismic  action,  and  a 
gradual  but  oscillating  withdrawal  of  that  action  to  a  more  or  less 
central  district. 

*  These  and  other  facts  eeem  to  show  that  the  main  fault  is  a  system  of  two 
or  more  rather  than  the  single  fault  indicated  by  the  scarp. 

*  On  September  7th,  1892,  a  strong  earthquake  occurred,  which  disturbed  an 
area  of  nearly  44,000  square  miles.  The  rectangles  most  shaken  lie  along  a  line 
passing  immediately  south-east  of  the  B  point  and  approximately  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  main  fault.  A  transference  of  strain  from  the  Utter  lo  a 
possible  longitudinal  fault  along  the  line  indicated  may  perhaps  account  for  the 
comparative  quieeoence  along  tnis  part  of  the  main  fault. 
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PofrrscKiPTUM. 

[In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  it 
was  stated  that  *'  where  the  maps  showed  blank  spaces,  in  many 
cases  the  country  was  mountainous,  and  there  were  no  observers.* 
This  probably  affords  a  partial,  but  not,  I  think,  a  complete  expla- 
nation of  the  paucity  of  epicentres  in  the  district  referred  to  herein, 
for  it  would  only  apply  to  very  slight  earthquakes.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  stronger  shocks  (if  there  were  any)  originating  within  the 
mountainous  region  would  be  observed  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  resulting  records  would  enable  the  positions  of  the  epicentres 
to  be  determined.— Nov.  20th,  1896.] 

Discussioif. 

Prof.  MiLNB  said  that  the  Mino-Owari  earthquake  had  furnished 
a  greater  number  and  a  more  varied  series  of  seismic  phenomena  for 
analysis  than  had  been  noted  in  connexion  with  any  disturbance 
previously  recorded.  WTien  this  earthquake  took  place  an  enormous 
fault,  which  can  be  traced  over  a  length  of  more  than  40  miles, 
appeared  upon  the  surface,  and  it  was  usually  supposed  that  the 
sudden  rupture  and  displacement  of  vast  masses  of  material  along 
this  line  were  the  cause  of  the  earthquake. 

On  account  of  a  peculiar  distribution  of  shocks  which  took  place 
prior  to  1891,  Dr.  Davison  argued  that  the  fault  or  faults  in  the 
Mino-Owari  district  were  outlined  before  the  occurrence  of  the  great 
earthquake,  which  was,  therefore,  only  the  result  of  their  extension. 
This  may  have  been  so,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  before  1891 
the  number  of  shocks  occurring  in  the  Mino-Owari  plain  were  not 
numerous ;  and  as  we  pass  from  1889  to  1891  we  cannot  say  that 
they  increased  in  number,  while  their  distribution,  as  exhibited  by 
maps,  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  observing-stations.     Where 
the  maps  showed  blank  spaces,  in   many  cases  the  country  was 
mountainous,  and  there  were  no  observers.     The  present  Author's 
method  of  treatment  of  the  statistics  relating  to  '  after-shocks '  no 
doubt  possesses  advantages  over  that  previously  used  by  Prof.  Omori, 
but  the  results  arrived  at,  so  far  as  they  are  comparable,  closely 
accord.    It  was  at  the  speaker's  suggestion  that  the  study  of  after- 
shocks was  undertaken,  and  he  must  congratulate  Prof.  Omori  on 
having  obtained  results  far  beyond  and  of  greater  importance  than 
an}'thing  anticipated  at  the   outset.      Prof.  Omori  added  to   our 
knowledge  respecting  the  expiring  efforts  in  a  seismic  area ;  while 
Dr.  Davison,  among  other  things,  has  thrown  new  light  upon  the 
change  in  subterranean  conditions  which  culminated,  on  October 
28th,  1891,  in  a  shaking  which  could  be  recorded  from  pole  to  pole. 
The  Rev.  Edwin  Hill  remarked  upon  the  extreme  interest  of  the 
earthquakes  described. 
Mr.  D.  Paul  also  spoke. 
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2.  Additional  Note  on  the  Sectionb  near  the  Summit  of  the  Ptfea. 
Pass  (Switzerland).  By  T.  G.  Bonnet.  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.B.8., 
V.P.G.8.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  University  College,  London, 
and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  (Read  November 
4tb,  1896.) 

In  1894  I  gave  an  acconnt*  of  certain  sections  in  the  valley  of  the 
Beuss  (Switzerland)  where  a  somewhat  schistose  white  marble  is 
associated  with  phyllites  and  limestones  of  Jurassic  age.  But  of  that 
on  the  Furka  Pass,  as  then  stated,  the  description  was  incomplete,  as 
I  had  been  compelled,  owing  to  unfavourable  weather,  to  be  content 
with  a  hurried  glance  at  that  part  of  the  infold  which  is  on  the 
western  side  of  the  summit.  Here  the  road,  curving  round  from  a 
W.S  W.  to  W.N.W.  direction,  cuts  across  the  apparent  strike  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  then  quits  them  to  run  over  the  gneiss. 
It  was  the  western  end  of  the  triangle  thus  formed,  a  piece 
measuring  perhaps  400  yards  in  length  by  250  at  the  widest  part, 
which  I  had  been  unable  to  examine.  But  in  the  summer  of  1895 
I  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  pass  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in 
company  with  my  friend  the  Rev.E.  Hill,  whose  kind  help  I  gladly 
acknowledge,  and  completed  the  examination  of  the  western  side, 
besides  going  over  parts  of  the  area  which  I  had  visited  on  the 
former  occasion.  A  few  additional  facts  were  obtained,  which  may 
be  worth  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Society,  for,  although  they  are 
not  conclusive  as  to  the  relation  of  the  marble  to  the  Jurassic  rock, 
they  throw,  I  think,  some  light  upon  the  question. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  pass,  to  speak  first  of  the  part  left 
unexamined  on  the  previous  occasion,  the  live  rock  in  many  places 
is  completely  hidden  by  d^ris  and  turf.  "We  have  to  make  the  beet 
of  various  outcrops,  which  become  more  isolated,  as  we  go  west- 
ward. The  following  account,  however,  I  trust,  is  fairly  correct. 
The  great  mass  of  slabby  marble,'  mentioned  in  my  former  paper  as 
crossing  the  pass  at  the  back  of  the  '  dependance  *  of  the  Furka  Inn 
and  forming  a  crag  above  the  road,  appears  to  descend  gradually 
towards  and  run  beneath  the  latter,  and  is  lost  under  turf  and  talus 
on  the  steep  slope  below.  It  is  overlain  *  by  a  greyish  subcrystal- 
line  limestone,  also  rather  slabby,  with  darker,  more  argillaceous 
bands,  which  do  not  look  at  all  crystalline.  This  rock  in  general 
aspect  corresponds  with  No.  3  of  the  section  on  p.  295  (op.  ci^.),  and 
reveals  traces  of  organisms  under  the  microscope.  Higher  up  comes 
a  small  outcrop  of  a  rock  which  presents  more  resemblance  to  a 
very  crushed  condition  of  the  marble  than  to  one  of  the  ordinary 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  toI.  1.  (1894>  p.  286. 

*  No.  2  in  the  description  given  on  p.  294  (op.  cit.). 

'  1  speak  throughout  this  paper  of  the  apparent  BucceeeioD  of  the  outcrops 
on  the  mountain-slopes. 
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Jurassic  limestones.  Thus  I  believe  that  the  opinion  expressed  in 
my  former  paper,  as  to  a  recurrence  of  the  marble,  is  correct. 
I  was  not,  however,  able  to  trace  this  second  mass  farther  west. 
The  very  rough  diagram  appended  (fig.  1),  a  reproduction  of  one 


Fig.  1. 


1  =  Jaraosio.  4  =  Quite  typical  JurasBio :  12  to 

2  =  (Probably)  crushed  marble.  16  feet  exposed. 

3  =  Small  patch,  probably  crushed  5  =  Marble  (end  of  crag  by  road). 

marble.  6  =  Boad. 

[Interreniiig  spaces  mostly  turf-coyered.  Bock,  if  any  Tisible,  Jurassic] 

drawn  in  my  note-book  to  indicate  the  general  relation  of  the  rocks 
on  the  western  side  of  the  top  of  the  pass,  may  make  the  matter 
dearer  than  copies  of  more  detailed  sections.  Next  comes  more 
limestone,  grey  or  dark  blue  in  colour,  in  one  place  having  some 
eandy  bands,  in  another  becoming  clayey.  The  details,  however, 
are  without  interest,  and  the  rock  is  undoubtedly  Jurassic.  .Lastly, 
we  found  a  pale-grey  porphyritio  gneissoid  ro<^,  with  indications 
of  having  been  crushed ;  not  improbably  a  modified  granite.  It 
belongs,  however,  to  the  crystalline  series  of  this  part  of  the  Alps, 
and  is  much  older  than  the  Jurassic  period.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge,  the  succession,  which  we  observe  dose  to  the  top  of  the  pass,^ 
continues  towards  the  west,  except  that  the  upper  bed  of  marble  seems 
to  disappear.  The  lower  and  larger  mass  is  masked,  after  passing 
beneath  the  road,  by  turf  and  talus,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  does 
not  reappear.  It  is  not  indicated  on  the  maps,  and  I  think  no 
conspicuous  outcrop  occurs  on  the.  slopes  of  the  glen  west  of  the 
pass.'  The  dip  of  the  above-mentioned  rocks  is  variable  in  amount 
and  in  direction,  but  something  like  45^  for  the  one  and  W.N.W. 
for  the  other  may  serve  as  a  rough  approximation.  The  marble  at 
tbe  top  of  the  pass  was  more  steeply  inclined,  having  a  dip  nearer 
W;  this,  80  far  as  I  remember,  was,  however,  rather  exceptionally 
hi^ 

»  Op.  at,  p.  296,  </.  fig.  3. 

*  Tne  dopes  are  steep  and  grassy,  and  exposures  of  rook  mostly  smalL  I 
fioand  at  one  place  about  1400  feet  above  the  Khone  Glacier  Hotel  a  Tery  small 
<Miterop  which  might  posribly  represent  the  marble  in  a  greatly  crushed  condition. 
But  in  this  part  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  a  minute  examination. 

aJ.O.S.  No.209.  0 
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At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  the  junction  of  the  main  mass  of 
marble  with  the  overlying  Jurassic  rock  could  be  seen  at  three 
places.  One  is  in  a  very  small  opening  on  the  western  side  of  the 
pass,  just  beyond  the  end  of  the  crag  of  marble  overhanging  the  road. 
Here  we  found  in  descending  order  (&g.  2)  a  subcrystalline  lime- 
stone weatihering  bluish- 
grey,  banded  with  a  blackish  Fig.  2, 
sla^  rock,  about  18  inches ; 

*  black  messy  stuff '  (the 
above  slaty  rock  crushed), 
about  6  inches ;  the  slabby 
marble  (crushed).  The  two 
other  sections  are  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  pass,  and 
were  exposed  in  small  quar- 
ries which  had  been  opened 
by  the  roadside  since  my 
visit  in  1894.  The  first  was 
about  120  yards  from  the 

*  d^endance.'  Here  we  see 
(1)  a  slabby,  dull-coloured, 
subcrystalline  limestone, 
parted  by  darker  and  more 
argillaceous  bands;  (2)  a' 
foot  or  so  of  'dark  messy 
stuff'  corresponding  with 
that  in  the  last  section; 
(3)  the  marble,^  which  rose 
to  a  height  of  about  lt5  feet 

above  the  road.  Its  surface  has  a  somewhat  wavy  outline,  and  its 
upper  part  is  evidently  in  a  rather  crushed  condition.  This  is  the 
top  of  the  mass  of  marble,  which  in  1891  we  traced  up  the  slope  of 
the  valley  below,  and  which  passes  behind  the '  dependance,'  forming 
the  crag  by  the  roadside  farther  west.  Two  other  small  pits,  near 
together,  are  found  about  40  yards  east  of  that  just  described,  each 
showing  a  similar  section.  In  all  these  exposures  two  rocks  of  very 
different  mineral  character  appear  in  dose  sequence,  and  suggest 
by  their  aspect  some  amount  of  faulting. 

On  previous  visits  I  had  observed  certain  macroscopic  differences 
between  the  marble  and  the  admittedly  Jurassic  limestone,  but  on 
this  occasion  became  more  than  ever  convinced  of  their  existence. 
The  most  important  may  be  stated  as  follows : — The  marble,  if 
unstained,  is  lighter  in  colour  on  a  freshly-broken  surface;  on 
weathered  surfaces  it  turns  to  a  pale  fawn  colour,  with  occasional 
browner  bands.  These  are  more  micaceous  and  project  a  little 
from  the  rest  of  the  rock.  The  Jurassic  limestone  is  darker 
in  colour,  becomes  greyish-blue  or  bluish-grey  in  weathering,  and 

^  No.  2  of  the  section  described  on  p.  294  {op,  eit,). 


1  =  Marble,  ratber  crushed. 

X  =Top  slab :  specimen  taken. 

2  =  SuDcrystalline    limestone    with  argil- 

laceous slaty  partings. 
2'=  Crushed  slaty  or  sbaly  rock  r*  black 
messy  stuff'),  about  6 inches  tnick  at 
most. 

3  =  Debris. 
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loses  6?eii  its  soborystalline  character  in  the  more  argillaceous 
bands.  Both  rocks  are  '  slabby/  but  this  character  seems  due,  in 
the  marble  to  pressure,  in  the  limestone  more  immediately  to  the 
preseooe  of  soft  shaly  layers,  though  it  may  have  been  augmented 
by  pressure.  Moreover,  to  fireu^re  a  slab  of  the  marble  requires  a 
hard  blow  with  the  hammer.  The  other  rock  breaks  more  easily 
and  splits  up  into  thinner  slabs.  In  other  words,  the  marble, 
except  perhaps  within  a  few  inches  of  the  junctiou,  in  the  zone  of 
exceptional  crushing,  is  the  less  fissile  of  the  two  rocks.  These 
remarks  apply  especially  to  the  most  crjrstalline  variety  of  the 
Jorassio  limestone,  which  appears,  as  stated  in  my  former  paper,  to 
come  immediately  above  the  marble.  The  rest  of  it  is  so  totally 
different  firom  the  latter  rock  that  no  confusion  can  arise. 

The  distinctions  which  are  observed  in  the  field  are  confirmed  by 
study  with  the  microscope.  I  collected  some  additional  specimens 
last  year,  whioh  have  been  compared  with  those  obtained  on  former 
oooasions.  Aa  regards  the  marble,  I  have  really  nothing  to  add  to 
my  previous  description.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  effects  of 
enuhing  (which  are  more  conspicuous  near  the  exterior),  this  rock 
eferywhere  has  marked  characteristics  of  its  own.  The  mica,  when 
it  occurs,  is  usually  well  developed,  seemingly  authigenous,  varying 
bom  colourless  to  a  pale  brown  tint ;  the  grains  of  quartz  (with  no 
hint  of  a  fragmental  origin)  are  larger  than  in  the  other  rock ;  so 
also  are  those  of  calcite,  as  well  as  being  more  uniform  in  size  and 
aspect.  This  rock,  in  short,  corresponds  very  closely  with  the 
marble  and  the  purer  parts  of  the  calo-mica  schists,  which  are  so 
abnndant  in  association  with  various  crystalline  schists  in  many  parts 
of  the  Pennine  Alps,  not  to  mention  otiier  districts.  Even  the  most 
crystalline  variety  of  the  Jurassic  rock  is  altogether  less  regular,  and 
generally  is  more  fine-grained  in  structure  than  it ;  the  mica  is  in 
smaller  fiakes  and  of  doubtful  origin ;  the  calcite-grains  vary  much 
m  size,  several  certainly  are  fragments  of  organisms,  among  which 
erinoidal  structure  occasionally  can  be  recognized :  here  and  there 
dark  films  and  small  lentides  mark  the  presence  of  '  earthy '  carbo- 
naceous material,  as  in  any  ordinary  impure  limestone.  Some 
mineral  changes  have  undoubtedly  occurred;  the  quartz,  for  in- 
stance, in  its  present  form,  does  not  indicate  a  clastic  origin,  but 
the  alteration  never  exceeds,  if  indeed  it  equals,  that  in  the  matrix 
of  the  Jurassic  *  knotenschiefer '  near  the  Nufenen  Pass.' 

Omitting  for  the  moment  one  character,  which  has  no  immediate 
bearing  on  the  present  question,  we  may  thus  sum  up  the  dif- 
ferences :  that  while  both  rocks  have  been  affected  to  some  extent 
by  pressure,  the  marble  always  seems  tending  to  ally  itself  with 
a  thoroughly  crystalline  rock,  such  as  elsewhere  in  the  Alps  would 
be  associated  with  typical  mica-schists,  quartz-schists,  etc,  and  the 
limestone  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Jurassic  system. 

Hie  Bubcrystalline  limestone  seems  to  occupy  the  same  position 
in  regard  to  the  marble,  so  far  as  it  can  be  tz^ioed  in  this  district, 

>  Qp.  d/.  p.  288,  and  toU  zlvi.  (1890).pp.  213-221. 
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and  a  second  thinner  and  apparently  more  limited  band  of  the 
latter  rock  occurs  above  it.  In  the  section  at  Realp^  a  rather 
similar  limestone  overlies  the  slabby  marble,  but  the  second  mass 
of  that  rock  is  not  seen.  It  may  occur,  however,  for  there  is  a 
considerable  interval  of  covered  ground  just  where  it  ought  to 
crop  out. 

The  possibility  that  this  subcrystallino  Jurassic  rock  might  contain 
small  fragments  of  the  marble  has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me,  but 
on  this  point  I  have  failed  to  obtain  conclusive  evidence.  Here 
and  there  one  detects  with  the  microscope  single  grains  of  caloite, 
or  associated  groups  of  a  few  grains  of  calcite  and  quartz,  which 
present  an  approach  to  a  definite  boundary  and  resemble  small 
fragments  of  iiie  marble ;  but,  as  the  principal  constituents  of  the 
two  rocks  are  the  same,  anything  like  a  boundary-line  is  not  easily 
distinguished,  and  it  may  be  that  the  agent,  to  which  such  meta- 
morphism  as  the  rock  has  undergone  is  due,  has  operated  a  little 
spoitkdically.  Still  I  think  that  this  possibility  should  be  kept 
in  view  by  anyone  studying  the  rock.  But  the  composition  and 
condition  of  the  band  in  immediate  contact  with  the  marble,  and  the 
state  of  the  upper  part  of  the  latter,  strongly  suggest  the  existence 
of  a  thrust-fault.  That  might  follow,  however,  the  direction  of 
the  junction-surface  between  two  rocks  of  different  strength.  But 
whether  the  present  succession  of  the  rocks  be  the  original  one  or  be 
only  due  to  faulting,  the  result  of  this  examination  and  of  further 
study  of  the  rocks  in  the  great  trough  of  the  Upper  Rhone  valley 
convinces  me  that  it  is  more  probable  that  the  marble  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Jurassic  system,  but  a  much  more  ancient  rock, 
than  that  metamorphism  has  acted  in  a  way  unaccountably  sporadic 
and  capricious. 

POSTBOKIPT. 

This  paper  was  completed  shortly  before  I  left  England  early  in 
July  1896.  Most  of  my  holiday  was  devoted  to  examining,  in 
company  with  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Eccles,  P.G.8.,  sections  between 
Banz  and  Spliigen  and  the  district  south  of  the  Rheinwald-ThaL 
Hereabouts  *  slabby '  marble  is  an  unusually  abundant  constituent 
of  the  group  of  calc-mica  schists  (including  quartz-schists  and 
*  green  schists ').  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  marble,  and  the 
marked  differences  between  this  group  of  crystalline  schists  and 
the  slaty  or  calcareous  rocks  of  Mesozoic  age  in  the  Alps,  were 
impressed,  if  possible,  more  strongly  than  ever,  upon  my  mind. 

DiscxresiOK. 

The  B.ev.  Edwin  Hill  said  that  he  could  speak  only  of  the 
Furka  section.  The  two  rocks  seemed  always  in  conformity,  but 
always  with  signs  of  crush  between,  and  always  showed  marked 
•differences  in  strength,  pointing  to  difference  in  age. 

1  C!p.  ott.  p.  2dd,  3' in  the  teotion. 
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Dr.  J.  W.  Gbs60rt  thought  that  Prof.  Bonney's  maintenance  of 
his  former  oonolnsion  after  a  third  study  of  the  relations  of  the 
saccharoidal  and  the  Jurassic  limestones  would  lessen  the  value 
attached  to  the  difficulties  of  his  theory.  Neither  explanation 
is  five  from  difficulty,  hut  the  constant  differences  now  found 
between  the  two  TOfks  greatly  increase  the  probabilities  in  fayour 
of  the  fiiult-theory. 

The  Attthor  said  that  he  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Gregory  that  we 
had  a  dilemma  before  us.  We  must  either  assume  very  peculiar 
faulting  or  very  sporadic  and  inexplicable  metamorphism — seeing 
that  the  marble  was  totally  different  from  the  adjacent  Jurassic 
rocks,  was  exactly  like  the  marbles  elsewhere  members  of  the 
crystalline  schistSy  and  evidently  had  been  affected  by  pressure  after 
it  had  become  a  marble,  while  the  other  was  simply  a  limestone 
affected  by  pressure.  Hence  he  thought  that  the  hypothesis  of 
faults  offered  the  fewer  difficulties. 
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8.  On  Ctcadeoidba.  eiOAinxA,  a  new  Ctcasbak  Stex  from  the 
PuBBBOK  Beds  of  Pobtland.  By  A.  C.  Sewabd,  Esq.,  MA., 
F.G.S.,  University  Lecturer  in  Botany,  Cambridge.  (Bead 
November  18th,  1896.) 

[Platm  I.-V.] 

The  Isle  of  Portland  has  long  been  famous  for  the  silicified  Coni- 
ferous and  Cycadean  plants  which  occur  in  the  surfacensoils  of 
Purbeck  age.  Buckland,*  Carruthers,'  and  others  have  described 
the  manner  of  occurrence  and  structure  of  the  plant-remains 
from  this  horizon,  and  the  fossil  **  crows'  nests,"  or  short,  thick 
stems  of  C}xads,  have  long  been  familiar  to  geologists.  The  plant 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  description  was  acquired 
by  Br.  Woodward  in  1895,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  in  the  Fossil  Plant  Gal- 
lery of  the  British  Museum.*  It  is 
probably  the  largest  fossil  Cycad 
tiitherto  recorded,  and  although  the 
internal  structure  has  been  for  the 
most  part  very  imperfectly  pre- 
served, the  cast  of  the  stem  is  in 
some  respects  unusually  complete. 
The  specimen  was  found  lying  in  a 
horizontal  position  in  a  bed  of 
shaly  clay,  2  feet  thick,  and  about 
17  feet  higher  in  the  Purbeck  series 
than  the  Great  Dirt-bed,  from  which 
most  of  the  Portland  plants  have 
been  obtained. 

The  position  of  the  fossil  is  shown 
in  fig.  1 ;  the  section  is  drawn  from 
a  photograph  of  the  rock-face  in 
one  of  Mr.  Barnes's  quarries  close  to 
St.  George's  Church  on  the  west  side 
of  the  old  Portland  Wide  Street. 


Fig.  1. — Section  of  the  quarry 
in  which  the  Cycadean  item 
was  found, 

^ 


^eam 
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In  PI.  I.  the  stem  is  represented 
about  ^  natural  size;  it  measures 
1  metre  18*5  cm.  in  height  (nearly 
4  feet),  and  at  the  broadest  part 
has  a  girth  of  1  m.  7  cm.  At  the 
base  it  is  somewhat  narrower  and 
thinner,  and   the    surface-features 
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'  W.  Buckland,  'Geology  and  Mineraloffy  considered  with  reference  to 
Katural  Theology/  Sixth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  (London,  1886)  p.  490, 
pit.  Iz.-lxii. ;  also  Trans.  Geol.  Soc  ser.  2,  toI.  ii.  pt.  iii.  (1828)  p.  995. 

*  W.  Oarruthers, '  On  Fossil  Cycadean  Stems  from  the  Secondary  Bocks  of 
Britain/  Trans.  Linn.  Soc  toL  xxvi.  (1870)  p.  675.  •  No.  V.  3454. 
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4tre  less  clearly  shown  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  stem.  A 
short  distance  above  the  base  the  preservation  is  particularly  good, 
and  much  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  peripheral  tissues  is  fairly 
wen  preserved,    A  transverse  section  has  an  ellLptioal  outline  (fig.  2), 

Pig.  2. — Transverse  section  of  the  stem  of  Gycadeoidea  gigantea, 
*^.  nov. 


measuring  41  cm.  along  the  greater  diameter,  and  19  cm.  along  the 
smaller.  The  section,  as  drawn  in  fig.  2,  is  taken  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  stem ;  one  side  is  almost  fiat,  while  the  other  has 
a  more  distinctly  convex  form.  The  present  shape  of  the  stem  is 
no  doubt  largely  the  result  of  pressure,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
tnmk  was  originally  rather  broadly  oval  than  circular  in  section. 

Covering  the  surface  of  the  specimen  there  is  the  characteristic 
Cycadean  armour  of  the  persistent  bases  of  spirally-arranged  leaf- 
Btalks.  Among  recent  Cycads,  the  majority  of  species  present  an 
appearance  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  fossil,  but  in  a  few 
liying  forms  the  surface  of  the  stem  has  a  very  different  appearance, 
the  r^'ular  petiole-bases  being  replaced  by  irregular  transverse 
ridges  and  corky  protuberances.  This  less  known  and  more  un- 
eonmion  form  is  well  illustrated  by  such  plants  as  Zarnia  Skinneri^ 
AVarsz.,  Z.  Loddigesii,  Miq.,  and  several  others.^  In  most  Cycads, 
however,  after  the  fronds  have  withered,  they  become  detached  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  petiole  remains  for  a  longer  time  on  the 
.^tam ;  finally  the  ragged  petiole  is  cut  off  by  a  dean  surface  covered 
with  corky  tissue,  llie  surface  of  the  old  stem  in  certain  recent 
^nera  is  thus  covered  with  the  regularly-disposed  persistent  bases 
-of  the  large  leaves.  In  the  genus  Cycas  the  stem  shows  a  distinctly 
marked  alternation  of  large  persistent  bases  of  fronds,  and  smaller 
bases  of  old  bud-scales ;  while  in  such  a  genus  as  Encephalartos  the 
bases  of  bud-scales  and  fronds  present  no  such  regular  alternation, 
aad  cannot  be  readily  distinguished  in  the  older  portion  of  a  large 
Btem.  The  surface  of  the  fossil  trunk  is  completely  covered  with 
ihomboidal  leaf-bases,  approximately  of  the  same  size,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  definite  distinction  between  those  of  bud- 
Bodes  and  the  larger  foliage-leaves. 

*  See  A.  0.  Seward,  '  AanaU  Bot*  vol  x.  no.  xxxviiL  (1896)  p.  218,  pi  xir» 
il9kl&2. 
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Passing  to  the  apex  of  the  trunk,  we  find  that  the  leaf-bases  become 
smaller  in  size  (PI.  II.  fig.  1),  and  finally  at  the  extreme  tip  there  is  & 
conical  bud  surrounded  by  several  loog  and  narrow  bud-scales  (fig.  3). 
Covering  the  apex  of  the  bud  there  is  an  irregularly-shaped  cap  of 
whitish  colour,  of  which  the  surface  is  marked  by  numerous  wavy- 
lines  suggestive  of  fine  scaly  or  hair-like  structures.  The  bud  has 
a  height  of  about  3  or  4  cm.,  and  the  scale-leaves  which  are  best  seen 
are  about  1*5  cm.  long  and  6  mm.  broad.  The  appearance  of  this 
terminal  bud  is  shown  in  PL  I.,  and  more  clearly  in  PI.  II.  fig.  1, 
and  in  fig.  3.    The  lighter-coloured  cap  gives  a  fiat-topped  appear- 

Fig.  3. — Apical  hud  of  Cycadeoidea  gigantea,  sp,  fwv. 


ance  to  the  bud,  and  hides  the  tips  of  the  uppermost  scale-leaves  ; 
the  form  of  the  scales  is,  however,  clearly  seen  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  bud.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  stem  at  the  base  of 
the  bud  is  almost  circular  in  outline,  thus  confirming  the  opinion 
that  the  flattened  appearance  shown  in  fig.  2  (p.  23)  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  crushing.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stem-apex 
the  surface-features  are  imperfectly  preserved,  but  the  leaf-bases  are 
distinctly  visible  in  many  places,  and  their  gradual  increase  in  size 
as  we  pass  down  the  stem  is  easily  recognized. 

The  material  of  which  the  specimen  consists  is  highly  siliceous ; 
as  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  central  portion  exhibits  no  trace  of  plant- 
structure,  and  is  composed  of  cherty  rock,  while  at  the  periphery 
the  basal  portion  of  the  petioles  and  the  interpetiolar  substance  are 
more  or  less  clearly  seen,  and  are  represented  in  the  sketch  by 
radial  lines  extending  inward  a  short  distance  ^4  to  5  cm.)  from  the 
surface.  There  are  no  traces  on  the  stem  of  any  large  lateral  buds 
such  as  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  some  fossil  Cycadean  plants, 
as,  for  example,  in  Bennettites  Gibsoniantts,  Carr.,  and  in  some  of 
the  large  specimens  from  North  America  and  Italy.^  An  example 
figured  by  McBride,'  from  Dakota,  shows  a  number  of  lateral  shoots 

^  Capellini  &  Solms-Lauhach,  *  Tronchi  di  Bennettitee/  Mem.  Beal.  AocmL 
3ci.  iBtit  Bologna,  [dj,  voL  ii.  1892,  p.  3. 

'  '  The  American  Geologist/  vol.  xii.  (1893)  p.  248,  pi.  xi. 
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with  remarkable   distinctness  ;    he    named   this   stem  Bennettitev 
claeoiensis,  but   Lester   Ward   has   substituted   the   generic  term 
Cyeadeoidea}     The  distal  ends  of  the  persistent  petiole-bases  have 
the  form  of  rhomboidal  areas,  and  the  more  internal  portions  ex- 
tend for  a  short  distance  towards  the  centre  of  the  stem  in  a 
slightly  upward  direction.     This  is,  at  all  events,  the  case  in  the 
middle  and  lower  portion  of  the  specimen,  but  this  position  of  the 
petioles  is  probably  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  the  pressure  of 
overlying  fronds,  which  has  imparted  to  the  bases  a  slightly  down- 
-ward  direction. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  surface-features  and  of  the  facts 
revealed  by  microscopic  sections  of  such  peripheral  tissues  as  have 
been  preserved  brings  out  some  interesting  points,  which  enable  U8 
to  institute  a  comparison  with  recent  plants  and  other  fossil  Cycads. 
In  PL  n.  fig.  2  a  portion  of  the  surface  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale.  The  appearance  is  that  of  & 
strong  and  prominent  network  with  rhomboidal  or  elliptical  meshes ; 
the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  each  mesh  assume  in  some  places  the 
form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  laterally  each  mesh  is  bounded  by 
the  upper  and  lower  walls  meeting  at  an  acute  angle.  The  meshes 
shown  in  the  figure  (on  a  reduced  scale)  have  a  breadth  of  about  3  cm. 
and  a  height  of  2  cm.  Li  many  cases  the  spaces  in  the  network  are 
occupied  by  a  plug  of  cherty  rock  which  can  occasionally  be  extracted 
without  difficulty ;  in  others  there  is  a  mass  of  crumbling  brown  dust, 
while  some  are  empty  and  extend  for  a  short  distance  into  the  stem, 
as  cavities  marking  the  position  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  petioles. 
In  some  of  the  plugs  occupying  the  meshes  several  small  pits  or 
dots  may  be  seen  towards  the  periphery ;  these  are,  no  doubt,  the 
remains  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  leaf-stalk.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  actual  structure  of  the  petioles  has  not  been  preserved 
in  any  detail.  The  projecting  framework  frequently  shows  a 
marked  tendency  to  weather  into  flakes,  and  this  is  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  the  fact  that  the  ridges  separating  the  petiole-bases  are 
largely  made  up  of  laminar  structures,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  petioles.  These  interpetiolar 
structures  are  diagrammatically  shown  in  PL  V.  figs.  14  r,  16-18  r, 
and  more  highly  magnified  in  PL  III.  fig.  1  r,  and  figs.  4  &  8. 
Sections  cut  through  some  of  the  projecting  ridges,  of  which  the 
structure  has  been  preserved  by  the  infiltration  of  siliceous  solutions, 
enable  us  to  make  out  some  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
petioles  and  the  surrounding  tissue  composing  the  greater  part  of 
the  fiamework  of  the  net.  The  petioles  consist  in  the  main  of 
fairly  lai^ge-celled  parenchymatous  tissue,  traversed  by  numerous 
secretory  canals  and  scattered  vascular  bundles.  The  position  of 
the  secretory  sacs  or  canals  is  indicated  by  the  occiirrence  of  dark 
brown  or  almost  black  patches  which  represent  the  mineralized 
contents  of  the  secretory  tissue.    In  PL  Y.  figs.  16-18  the  manner  of 

^  Proo.  BioL  Soo.  Washington,  vol  ix.  (1894)  p.  86. 
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ocoorreDce  of  the  secretory  tissue  is  shown  by  the  blaok  dots ;  and 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  petiole  a,  shown  in  fig.  14,  the  sacs  are 
oeen  in  longitudinal  section  as  obliquely-running  and  occasionally 
anastomosing  cavities.  The  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  leaf-stalk 
is  usually  crushed  and  imperfect,  but  in  places  the  preservation  is 
Bufficiently  good  to  show  that  the  cells  were  of  the  ordinary  t}'pe, 
such  as  characterizes  the  fundamental  tissue  of  recent  Cycadean 
petioles.  In  several  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  ground- 
tissue,  and  especially  well  seen  in  longitudinal  sections,  there  occurs 
a  light-coloured  vacuolated,  or  in  some  cases  a  darker  granular 
substance.  A  few  of  the  cells  enclosing  such  contents  are  shown 
in  PL  IV.  figs.  11-13;  in  the  ceU  b  (fig.  11)  the  brown  contents 
have  a  granular  appearance,  and  lie  in  the  cell-cavity  as  a  slightly 
contracted  mass.  In  the  cell  e  the  apparent  granular  substance 
under  a  high  magnifying  power  resolves  itself  into  a  fine  reticulate 
structure,  the  framework  of  the  net  being  marked  out  by  lines  of 
dark  granules,  and  the  meshes  occupied  by  a  brown  substance.  In 
fig.  13  the  whole  cavity  is  filled  with  a  lighter  and  more  transparent 
and  delicate  network,  having  rather  the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
more  or  less  spherical  cells  with  clear  contents.  In  fig.  11  c2  the 
oeU  contains  a  spherical  mass  bounded  by  a  delicate  granular  border, 
and  consisting  of  a  brown  material  possessing  a  vacuolated  or 
frothy  structure. 

Again,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  sac  (fig.  12)  containing 
the  petrified  secretion,  the  cells  are  occupied  by  a  distinct  reticulum. 
The  appearance  presented  by  such  a  cell  as  d  in  fig.  11  and  in 
fig.  13  suggests  the  spores  or  cells  of  an  endoparasitic  organism,  but 
a  careful  comparison  of  several  cells  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  various  forms  of  vacuolated,  frothy,  and  granular  material  are 
merely  difierent  conditions  of  cell-contents.  Prof.  Marshall  Ward 
pointed  out  to  me  the  very  striking  resemblance,  or  indeed  identity, 
between  the  contents  of  the  fossil  cells  and  the  vacuolated  and 
frothy  substance  found  in  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  many  recent 
plants.  In  a  series  of  drawings  of  such  cell-contents  in  some 
recent  members  of  the  Euhiaceofy  made  by  Prof.  Ward  from  material 
which  he  investigated  in  Ceylon,  it  is  possible  to  recognize  the 
several  forms  assumed  by  the  cell-substance  of  the  fossil  parenchyma. 
In  the  recent  tissues  these  appearances  are  due  to  the  various  forms 
Assumed  by  tannin,  oily  and  protoplasmic  substances  in  the  cells, 
and  in  the  fossil  cells  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  an 
iUustration  of  the  preservation  of  similar  cell-contents.  The  chief 
importance  of  these  facts  is  to  emphasize  the  danger  of  regarding 
such  structures  as  the  cells  of  foreign  organisms.  Among  recent 
plants  this  kind  of  cell-contents  has  been  described  as  a  parasitic 
fungus,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  some  portions  of  the 
vacuolated  and  frothy  substance  simulate  the  rounded  celb  of  a 
fungus,  renders  it  easy  to  be  misled  by  the  deceptive  appearance. 
Precisely  similar  contents  occur  in  the  cells  of  the  ground-tissue  in 
the  petioles  of  BennHtites  CUbsonianus, 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  the  *  spot  disease  *  of  orchids  is 
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of  a  non-parasitic  nature  ^ ;  the  contents  of  the  leaf-cells  of  diseased 
plants  agree  very  closely  with  those  ia  the  fossil  tissue.  In  a 
paper  eontrihated  by  Prof.  Williamson  in  1888  to  the  *  Annals  of 
Botany'  sev^eral  examples  are  described  of  *  anomalous  cells' 
within  the  tissues  of  Coal-Measure  plants.'  Some  of  the  figures 
of  these  structures  are  practically  identical  with  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  vacuolated  contents  in  the  cells  of  the  Cycadean 
petioles.  A  comparison,  for  example,  of  Williamson's  fig.  I 
(pL  xriii.)  with  figures  11-13,  PL  lY.  of  this  paper,  and  again 
with  Massee's  figure  of  the  leaf-cells  of  a  recent  orchid,  brings 
out  an  exceedingly  close  agreement  in  both  these  cases.  There  is 
Tery  little  doubt  that  many  of  these  so-called  *  cells '  in  the  tissues  of 
fossil  plants  are  in  reality  vacuoles,  granules,  and  other  structures 
which  are  probably  pathological  in  their  origin.  Some  may  be 
normal  cell-contents,  but  others  are  more  probably  the  expression 
of  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  plant  in  which  they  occur. 

In  some  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  in  the  petioles  of  the  Port- 
lind  fossil  there  are  preserved  small  oval  or  spherical  bodies  which 
stand  out  fairly  conspicuously  in  the  cell-cavity,  as  at  n,  PL  lY. 
fig.  11.   It  is  not  improbable  that  these  are  examples  of  fossil  nuclei. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  petioles  the  ground-tissue  passes 
gradually  into  a  parenchyma  composed  of  somewhat  smaller  cells 
(PL  III.  fig.  1),  which  assume  a  distinct  radial  arrangement. 
External  to  these  innermost  radially  disposed  cells  the  tissue  is 
frequently  broken  across,  but  in  places  it  has  been  left  intact,  an,d 
is  then  seen  to  have  the  form  of  a  zone  of  smaller,  thinner-walled, 
and  flattened  cells,  which  is  evidently  a  band  of  meristematic  tissue. 
Beyond  the  cambium  layer  there  is  a  succession  of  flattor  and  often 
crashed  cells  in  regular  series,  limited  by  a  layer  of  indistinct  and 
partially  disorganized  oeUs  (e)  representing  the  remnants  of  an 
eiMdermis.  In  some  parts  of  the  section  a  light  yellow-coloured 
line  (c)  may  be  seen  outside  the  epidermal  cells,  and  this  is  in  all 
probaMlity  the  imperfectly  preserved  and  broken  cuticle  which  has 
in  many  places  been  detached  from  the  cells  of  the  epidermis.  The 
dark  bands  (p)  at  the  margins  of  the  petioles  in  PL  Y.  figs.  16-18, 
and  the  band  (p)  in  fig.  14,  are  made  up  of  radial  rows  of  tan- 
gentially-flattened  cells. 

In  PL  III.  fig.  1  the  lowest  and  largest  cells  g  are  part  of  the 
parenchymatous  ground-tissue  of  the  petiole ;  next  to  these  occur 
rather  smaller  and  radially-arranged  cells,  with  cell-contents  of  a 
hrig^  sherry-colour,  which  may  be  described  as  phelloderm  {phd,) 
fonned  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cork-cambium  or  phellogen  (phi.). 
The  break  in  the  tissues  represents  approximately  the  position  of 
the  eambium-cells,  which  would  form  a  natural  line  of  weakness. 
External  to  this,  we  have  the  lighter-colonred  and  flatter  cells  ck,^ 
which  constitute  the  cork-tissue  developed  from  the  phellogen. 
The  lieh  brown  contents  of  the  phelloderm-cells  no  doubt  consist 
of  the  silicified  protoplasmic  contents  of  this  recently  developed 

*  O.  lisosee, '  Annals  Bot'  voL  ii.  (1896)  p.  421,  pL  xv. 

*  W.  C.  WilliamMD,  *  Annab  Bot'  vol  L  (1888)  p.  1,  pL  ztui 
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secondary  tissue,  while  the  absence  of  such  infilling-material  in  the 
cork  tissue  is  in  accordan<^  with  air-containing  periderm-cells.  The 
epidermal  cells  are  shown  at  e  in  PI.  III.  fig.  1,  and  what  is  probably 
the  remains  of  the  cuticle  at  c.  In  fig.  3  the  cork-cambium  cells 
are  shown  under  a  higher  power.  From  the  relative  position  of  the 
partially  disorganized  epidermis  and  its  underlying  periderm,  it  would 
seem  that  the  phellogen  arose  in  the  subepidermal  cell-layer.  In 
PI.  III.  fig.  2  is  shown,  on  the  same  scale  as  fig.  1,  a  section  through 
the  peripheral  portion  of  a  petiole  of  Macrozamia  Denisoni^  Moor  & 
Muell.,  cut  from  the  persistent  base  of  a  leaf-stalk  which  has  re- 
mained attached  to  the  stem  after  the  fall  of  the  frond.  The  larger 
phelloderm-cells  in  the  lower  part  of  the  section,  phd,^  pass  g^du- 
ally  into  the  parenchyma  and  the  ground-tissue,  g,  and  on  the  left 
of  the  figure  are  seen  four  thick- walled  sclerenchymatous  cells,  ». 
External  to  the  phelloderm  there  is  the  cork-cambium,  followed  by 
the  regular  rows  of  flattened  and  somewhat  crushed  elements  of  the 
cork,  ck ;  finally  the  torn  epidermis  and  thick  cuticle  are  found  in 
the  petiole-surface  («  &  c).  In  another  part  of  the  longitudinal 
section,  shown  in  PI.  V.  fig.  14,  the  epidermis  of  the  petioles  has 
been  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  in  some  places  in  surface- 
view,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as,  in  a  badly-cut  transverse  section 
of  a  fresh  leaf  or  twig,  the  epidermal  layer  is  often  bent  over  instead 
of  being  cut  through  transversely.  Where  the  epidermis  has  been 
thus  folded  over,  the  component  cells  are  seen  to  be  polygonal  or 
square  in  form  and  to  have  straight  walls,  as  in  most  recent  Cyoads.^ 
Several  stomata  stand  out  clearly,  their  position  being  readily  recog- 
nized by  the  occurrence  of  comparatively  large  and  dark-coloured 
guard-cells.  In  PI.  V.  fig.  15  a  stoma  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
epidermal  cells  are  represented ;  the  two  conspicuous  guard-cells,  gd, 
'055  mm.  in  length,  have  somewhat  shrunken  cell-contents,  and 
the  oval  brown-coloured  bodies  in  the  lower  cell  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  chloroplasts  in  the  guard-celb  of  recent  stomata. 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  substance  of  the  chlorophyll- 
corpuscles  has  been  preserved  by  the  mineralizing  material  in  such 
a  way  as  to  retain  in  the  fossil  condition  the  original  form  and 
arrangement  of  these  constituents  of  the  living  cell. 

The  forms  assumed  by  siliceous  or  calcareous  substances  in  the 
tissues  of  fossil  plants  are,  however,  often  difficult  to  interpret,  and 
one  cannot  always  determine  how  far  the  original  cell-contents  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  form  assumed  by  the  material  in  the  petrified 
cells.  Between  the  two  guard-cells,  a  small  elliptical  median 
aperture  is  clearly  seen,  especially  on  focussing  down  to  a  slightly 
lower  level ;  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  respiratory  cavity.  On 
either  side  of  this  there  appears  to  be  a  subsidiary  cell  («).  As 
no  stoma  is  cut  through  vertically,  it  is  difficult  to  be  quite  certain 
as  to  the  structures  observed  in  surface-view ;  possibly  the  apparently 
lower  cells,  «,  are  really  part  of  the  inwardly  curved  guard-cells. 

^  See  Bomemann, '  Ueber  organiwbe  Reste  der  Lettenkoblengrappe  Tharin- 
geni,'  Leipsig,  1856 ;  and  Eraus,  Pringsb.  Jabrb.  vol.  iT.  (186^6d). 
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Kraus  Las  figured  a  stoma  of  CercUozamia  mexicana  ^  in  which  the 
g^oard-oeUs  are  curiously  curred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  an 
appearance  in  surface-view  similar  to  that  of  the  fossil  stoma. 
Probably,  however,  the  cells  s  are  really  separate  from  the  guard- 
ceDsy  and  in  transverse  section  would  appear  very  similar  to  the 
stoma-cells  of  Cyeas  revoluta '  as  figured  by  Kraus,  and  later  by 
Strasburger.'  The  latter  points  out  that  Eraus's  section  is  neither 
median  nor  vertical.  On  the  whole  the  appearance  in  surface-view 
and  the  size  agree  closely  with  those  of  the  stomata  of  Dioon  edule 
and  other  Cycads ;  in  Dioon  there  are  two  subsidiary  cells  accom- 
panying the  guard-cells,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  two  in  the 
stomata  of  the  fossil  petioles.  80  far  as  it  is  possible  to  decide,  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  fossil  the  stomata  are  not  much  below  the 
level  of  the  epidermis. 

Scattered  through  the  ground-tissue  of  the  portion  of  the  petiole  t , 
shown  in  fig.  16,  there  are  twelve  imperfectly  preserved  vascular 
bundles.*  The  structure  of  the  bundles  appears  to  agree  with  that 
described  by  Carruthers'  and  lignier*  in  species  of  Bennettxtes. 
A  single  vascular  bundle  of  Bennettites  Oibionianus  is  shown  in 
PI.  IT.  fig.  10,  drawn  from  one  of  the  sections  of  this  plant  in  the 
Jodrell  Laboratory  of  the  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew.  At  cp  there  is  a 
group  of  tracheids  without  any  regular  arrangement,  representing  the 
centripetal  part  of  the  xylem ;  the  probable  position  of  tiie  protoxylem 
elements  is  shown  at  px.  External  to  this  there  are  other  tracheids 
more  perfectly  preserved  and  arranged  in  radial  series  (e/),  with  a 
few  separating  rows  of  medullary-ray  cells  (m).  This  portion  of 
the  bundle  constitutes  its  centrifngally-developed  xylem.  Beyond 
this  the  tissues  are  as  a  rule  less  perfectly  preserved,  but  in  some  of 
the  sections  of  Bennettites  it  is  easy  to  make  out  a  line  of  thin-walled 
eambium-cells  succeeded  by  the  crushed  elements  of  the  phloem. 
Next  to  the  zone  of  crushed  phloem,  there  is  a  group  of  more  clearly 
preserved  cells  («),  which  may  have  been  sclerenchymatous ;  they 
correspond  to  the  thick- walled  elements  which  Bertrand  and  Lignier 
have  designated  the  ^  fibres  primitives '  ^ ;  probably,  however,  tkene 
cells  do  not  form  part  of  the  true  vascular  bundle,  but  belong  to 
the  ground-tissue  of  the  petiole.  In  PI.  lY.  fig.  9,  one  of  the 
vase^ar  bundles  of  the  Portland  stem  is  represented ;  although  the 
preservation  of  the  tissues  is  imperfect,  the  structure  is  sufficiently 
good  to  enable  us  to  recognize  a  close  agreement  with  the  bundles 
of  Bennettites  Oibsonianus,  The  line  c  marks  the  external  limit  of 
the  centrifugal  xylem  and  the  position  of  the  cambium.  External 
to  this  b  the  crushed  phloem  (j>h\  and  finally  a  few  cells,  «,  corre- 

*  Kniu,    'TJeber  den  Bau  der  Oycadeenfledem,*  Pringsh.  Jahrb.  vol.  iv. 

(i8ft5-66)  pL  xxi  fig.  aa 

*  Bid,  pL  xiz.  fig.  5. 

'  Stntburger* '  Ein  Beitrag  fur  Bntwicklungsgeachichte  der  Spaltoffnungen/ 
Pringrfi.  Jahrb.  voL  v.  (186^^7)  p.  331,  pL  £i.  fig.  143. 

*  Kot  shown  in  the  figure. 

*  Tnuis.  linn.  800.  vol.  nvL  (1870)  pi.  Ix.  fig.  7. 

*  *  Strooture  et  Affinity  du  Bennettites  Morierei  (Sap.  &  Mar.)/  M^m.  Soc. 
Linn.  Normandie,  vol.  xriii.  (1894)  p.  21,  pi.  L  fig.  18,  etc 

^  Lignier,  op,  mpra  eit,  p.  2L 
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spondiDg  to  those  on  the  outside  of  the  Bennettites-hundle  (PI.  lY, 
fig.  10).  The  dark  radial  lines,  m,  are  no  doubt  rows  of  medullary- 
ray  parenchymatous  cells.  Below  the  radially-disposed  tracheidiB, 
the  tissue  is  very  indistinct  and  disorganized,  but  probably  there 
was  in  this  position  a  group  of  centripetal  tracheids  corresponding^ 
to  those  shown  at  cp  in  ^g,  10.  In  longitudinal  section  the 
imperfect  xylem  elements  are  seen  to  have  scalariform  thickenings 
on  their  walls. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  spaces  between  the 
petiole-bases  are  occupied  by  a  mass  of  scaly  structures  or  ramenta. 
In  transverse  section  the  ramenta  have  the  form  of  short  and  tapered 
cell-rowsy  more  or  less  closely  crowded  together  between  the  petioles. 
Longitudinal  sections  through  the  petioles  show  the  ramenta  attached 
here  and  there  to  the  epidermal  layer,  from  which  they  arise  as 
laminar  outgrowths.  In  PI.  V.  fig.  14  the  ramenta  are  seen  to  curve 
towards  the  leaf-stalk  surfaces  at  ^,  whereas  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  space  between  the  petioles  they  occur  as  closely-crowded 
laminae,  r,  parallel  to  the  petiole-bases.  In  PI.  III.  figs.  1,  4,  &  8, 
some  ramenta  are  shown  in  transverse  section  ;  they  have  the  form 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  or  in  the  median  portion  they  may  be 
two,  three,  or  more  cells  thick.  The  largest  in  fig.  4  has  a  length 
of  *75  mm.  and  a  breadth  in  the  middle  of  '1  mm.  In  the  longi- 
tudinal section  the  cells  of  the  ramenta  are  long  and  narrow,  with 
fairly  square  ends.  Precisely  similar  structures  have  been  previously 
described  and  figured  by  Carruthers  and  others,  as  forming  a  kind 
of  interpetiolar  packing  in  Bennettites}  The  ramentum  shown  in 
PI.  IIL  fig.  7  was  drawn  from  a  section  of  B,  Gibsontanus ;  it  is 
shorter  and  broader  than  most  of  these  structures,  whidi  are 
practically  identical  in  form  in  the  Portland  stem,  in  BennetUUs 
OibeonianuB^  and  B.  Morierei}  No  doubt  the  compact  and  crowded 
arrangement  of  these  epidermal  structures  between  the  petiole-bases 
has  been  partly  brought  about  by  the  development  of  cork,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  thickness  in  the  persistent  leaf-bases.  The 
projecting  network  shown  in  the  photograph,  PI.  I.  and  PL  H* 
fig.  2,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  sUicified  ramental  tissue,  and  exactly  the 
same  is  the  case  in  Bennettites  Qibsonianua  and  other  fossil  trunks; 
The  crowded  and  narrow  cellular  plates  apparently  absorbed  the 
mineralizing-solution  more  readily  than  the  tissues  of  the  petioles, 
and  so  resisted  decay,  while  the  substance  of  the  petioles  has  been 
for  the  most  part  destroyed.  The  comparatively  loose  mass  of 
ramenta  probably  acted  like  a  sponge,  and  sucked  up  the  siliceous 
solutions  with  avidity.  In  speaking  of  these  scaly  outgrowths 
covering  the  basal  portions  of  the  petioles  in  Bennettites,  Graf  Solms  * 
has  called  attention  to  the  striking  resemblance  which  they  bear  to 
the  ramenta  or  palese  so  abundant  on  the  leaf-stalks  of  many  ferns. 

^  Cp.  Oarruthen's  figures  (op,  jam  eit,)^  p].  Ix.  figs.  7  Jb  11. 
'  Limier,  op,  cU,  pi.  i.  figs.  10--13. 

>  8<nm8-Laubach,  *  On  toe  FructificaUon  of  Bennettites  GibsonianWf  Oarr., 
Annml.  Bot  toL  t.  (1890-91)  p.  423. 
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GamxtherB  tbos  describes  the  occarrence  of  the  interpetiolar 
scaly  stmctnres  in  BenfiettiUs : — '  A  very  dense  ramentum  clothed 
the  ander-surface  of  the  base  of  the  petiole,  which  was  developed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  separate  very  considerably  each  petiole  from 
its  neigbbonr.  The  petrifying  material,  having  obtained  speedy 
aooess  to  these  delicate  scales,  has  preserved  them  in  a  remarkably 
perfect  condition.'  * 

In  PL  III.  fig.  5  a  single  ramentnm  from  the  petiole  of  Cyathea 
exeeUa^  Sw.,  is  shown  in  transverse  section.  This  is  a  typical 
example  of  a  fem-ramentnm,  and  the  resemblance  to  the  corre- 
sponding structures  in  the  fossil  Cycad  is  obvious.  The  ramenta  of 
ferns  are  occasionally  more  than  one  cell  thick,  as  in  those  of  the 
fossil  Cycadean  petioles.  In  a  few  ferns,  e.  g.  Dieksonia  antarciica^ 
Lnb.,  and  Otmunda  regalisj  L.,*  the  paleas  have  the  form  of  cell- 
filiunents,  but  this  is  exceptional.  In  recent  Cycads,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  woolly  covering  which  is  conspicuous  on  the  bud-scales 
and  leaf-stalk  bases  of  some  species  consists  of  very  long  hairs  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  a  single  cell.  Buckland,  in  the  sixth 
'  Bridgewater  Treatise,'  figured  a  section  through  the  basal  portion 
of  a  recent  Cycad,  showing  the  woolly  epidermal  hairs,  comparable 
to  the  outgrowths  from  the  fossil  leaf-stalks  (pi.  Ixii.).  In  PI.  III. 
fig.  6  a  portion  of  one  of  the  long  hairs  of  Dioon  eduUy  land.,  is 
represented ;  it  consists  of  a  short,  thick-walled  stalk-cell  with  a  very 
long  terminal  ceU.  In  the  bud-scales  and  carpophylls  of  the  cone 
of  the  same  species,  the  dense  covering  of  woolly  hairs  is  very 
conspicuous.  Similar  hairs  occur  also  in  Jdaerozamia,  Encephalartoa^ 
and  other  recent  Cycads.'  These  ramental  hairs  of  Cycads  and  the 
chaffy  scales  of  fern-petioles  are  used  in  New  South  Wales  as 
stuffing  for  cushions  and  known  as  ^  pulu.' 

Beverting  to  the  terminal  bud  of  the  fossil  stem,  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  apex  is  covered  by  an  irregularly-shaped 
cap  of  ramental  tissue.  In  fig.  4  (p.  32)  is  represented  the  apical  bud 
of  a  large  plant  of  EneepTicUartos  Altensteinii^  Lehm.,  in  the  Eoyal 
Gho^ens,  Eew  ;  in  the  lower  portion  the  narrow  and  pointed  bud- 
scales  are  clearly  shown,  but  the  summit  is  capped  by  a  loose  woolly 
mass  of  long  brown  hairs.^  The  resemblance  between  the  bud  of 
the  recent  and  fossil  stems  is  particularly  striking.  A  few  months 
after  the  photograph,  reproduced  in  ^g.  4,  was  taken,  the  hairy 
covering  and  bud-scales  were  seen  to  be  pushed  aside  by  the  elon- 
gation and  expansion  of  a  large  male  fiower.  Whether  the  fossil 
bad,  at  the  time  of  the  plant's  death,  contained  a  crown  of  unde- 

»  Trmni.  linn.  Sec  vol.  xxri.  (1870).  p.  696. 

'  Oampbell,  '  The  Structure  and  Derelopment  of  the  Mosaes  and  Ferns,' 
1875,  p.  353.    See  also  De  Bary, '  CornparatiTe  Anatomy/  p.  64. 

'  For  other  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  hairs  or  cell-laminffi  on  the  leaves 
of  fosnl  Cycadean  plants,  see  *  The  Wealden  Flora,*  vol.  ii  (Brit.  Mus.  Oat. 
1895),  *  Bennettites,  passim.  See  also  Biohler  on  Ci/cadacea,  in  Engler  & 
Prand'i  'Die  natiirlichen  Pflanzenfamilien,'  pt.  ii.  (1889). 

«  My  thuiks  are  due  to  the  Director  of  the  Boyal  Gardens  for  permission  ta 
hmre  ptkOtogrmfh»  prepared  for  oomparison  with  the  fossil  plant. 
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veloped  fronds  or    a    floral  shoot  must  unfortunately  remain    a 

matter  for  speculation.^ 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  more  fully  the  affinities  of  the 

Portland  fossil  stem.      Externally  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover 

any  real  difference  between  the  fossil  and  many  lai^e  trunks  of 

recent  Cycads,  especially  some  species  of  Macrozamia  and  Encephal- 

artos.    In  recent  stems,  the 

older  petiole-bases  may  be    Fig.  4.— -The  apical  bud  of  Encephal- 

frequently  seen    to    have  artos  Altensteinii. 

rotted     away     internally, 

while  a  peripheral  band  of 

more    resistant    material, 

periderm  or  sclerenchyma, 

has  remained  as  a  project- 
ing ridge.*     In   the  fossil 

stem  it  is  more  particularly 

the     interpetiolar     tissues 

that  have  remained  as  the 

prominent  surface-feature. 
Passing  to  the  internal 
structure,  there  is  a  close 
correspondence  between  the 
fossil  petioles  and  those  of 
living  Cycads.  In  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  recent 
petiole  taken  some  inches 
above  the  base,  there  is  a 
well-developed  hypodermal 
mass  of  sclerenchyma  in- 
terspersed with  groups  of  thin-walled  parenchyma.  If  a  series  of 
sections  be  cut  from  a  petiole  until  the  base  is  reached,  the  scleren- 
«hymatous  hypoderm  is  found  to  gradually  decrease  in  amount,  and 
is  finally  almost  or  entirely  absent.  A  cork-cambium  arises  in  the 
persistent  basal  portion,  either  in  the  subepidermal  layer  or  in  a  deeper 
layer  of  cells,  and  a  ring  of  periderm  is  developed.  This  increase 
in  the  diameter  of  the  old  leaf-bases  of  Cycads  has  been  alluded  to 
by  Saporta,^  Renault,*  Solms-Laubach,*  and  others.  In  the  fossil 
stems  we  have  an  exactly  similar  formation  of  periderm  in  the 
petiole-bases.  The  leaf-bases  of  Dioon  edule,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  species  of  Macrozamia  {M,  Denisoni)  figured  in  PI.  III.  &g.  2, 
illustrate  very  clearly  the  disappearance  of  the  sclerenchyma  and  the 
formation  of  cork.     In  Dioon  edule  the  pheUogen  occurs  internal 

^  Lester  Ward  has  pointed  out  (U.S.  Geol.  Surv.,  16th  Aim,  Bep.  1896, 
p.  487)  that  one  of  the  specimens  of  Bennettites  {Cycadwidea)  8(uAyana  in  Uie 
British  Museum  possesses  an  apical  leaf -bud.  This,  howeTer,  is  very  much  leas 
distinct  than  the  oud  in  the  Portland  stem. 

^  This  is  particularly  well  shown  in  a  piece  of  a  stem  of  Maerosama 
Moorei  in  the  Museum,  Eew  Gttrdens. 

*  Pal.  Frang.  toI.  ii.  (1875),  Ovc&dies,  p.  11. 

*  *  Oours  de  Bot.  foss.'  vol.  i.  (1885)  p.  35. 

"  '  Die  Sproesfolge  der  Stangeria  u.  der  iibrigen  C7oadeen,*Bot.  Zeit,  Jahrg. 
slviii.  p.  12.    See  also  Eiohler  in  Engler  &.  PrantI,  op,  jam  cit,  p.  7. 


[From  a  photograph  of  a  plant  in  the  Palm 
House,  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew.] 
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to  the  hypodennal  solerenchyma ;  in  Macrozamia  Denisoni^  imme- 
diately underneaih  the  epidermis.  Some  of  the  petioles  seen  on  the 
polished  tangential  surface  of  a  large  block  of  Beanettites  CHhson- 
ianu9  in  the  British  Moseam  possess  a  peripheral  band  of  darker 
tissue,  which  is  probably  periderm.  In  the  leaf-bases  of -B.  Oibson- 
ianus,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lateral  indorescenoes, 
there  is  no  cork  or  sderenchyma ;  in  such  cases  the  petioles  would 
retain  the  power  of  further  growth  by  cell-division. 

The  identity  of  the  ramenta  with  those  of  Bennettites  has  already 
heen  emphasized,  also  the  apparently  close  resemblance  between  the 
Tascular  bundles.  Without  discussing  at  length  the  comparative 
structure  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  recent  and  fossil  Cyoadean 
petioles,  it  is  advisable  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  important 
features.  In  a  transverse  section  of  a  Cycadean  leaf-stalk,  we  find 
'the  vascular  bundles  are  distinctly  collateral  in  form,  with  the  proto- 
xylem  elements  on  that  side  of  the  xylem  next  the  phloem.  The 
main  portion  of  the  xylem  consists  of  tracheids  internal  to  the  proto- 
xylem,  which  have  been  developed  centripetally ;  external  to  the 
protoxylem,  however,  there  occur  a  few  isolated  tracheids,  or  in 
Bome  cases  a  fairly  thick,  crescent-shaped  band,  developed  in  a 
oentrif  ogal  direction/  Bundles  in  which  the  primary  xylem  is  both 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  have  been  termed  mesarch.  The  nature 
of  such  bundles  has  been  discussed  by  Solms-Laubaoh  in  his 
'Fossil  Botany'  (p.  257),  and  more  recently  by  Williamson  and 
Scott  (PhiL  Trans,  vol.  clxxxvi.  1895,  B,  p.  713).  If  we  examine  a 
petiolar  vascular  bundle  in  the  basal  portion  of  a  frond-axis,  the 
eentripetal  portion  of  the  xylem  is  found  to  be  much  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  petiole,  and  composed  of 
radially-arranged  tracheids.  This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  Maero- 
xamia  Denisoniy  and  Mettenius  figures  a  good  example  of  such  a 
bundle  in  the  petiole  of  Oycas  revoluta.^  A  comparison,  therefore, 
of  the  foseil  vascular  bundles  with  those  in  the  basal  portions  of 
reeent  petioles  shows  a  fairly  close  agreement.  There  is  still  need, 
however,  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
recent  Cycadean  vascular  bundle  and  ite  exact  relation  te  that  of 
Bmnettkes  and  other  fossils.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
fossil  and  recent  bundles  seems  to  consist  in  the  more  considerable 
development  in  the  former  of  the  centrifugal  portion  of  the  xylenu 

The  genus  BermeUUes  has  frequently  been  referred  to  in  the 
deflCTiption  of  the  Portland  stem ;  this  generic  name  was  proposed  by 
Carruthersin  1870  for  stems  possessing  the  following  characters : — 
^  Trunk  ovoid,  in  transverse  section  elliptical,  covered  with  the  some- 
what long  permanent  bases  of  the  petioles.  Medulla  entirely  cellular, 
with  numerous  gum-canals.    Wood  consisting  of  a  thin  interrupted 

^  Ibeae  centrifugal  tracheids  are  shown  in  a  figure  of  Cyccu  revolnUa,  in  De 
B^t '  ComparatiTe  Anatomy '  (1884),  p.  336.  See  also  Ifettenius,  *Beitrage 
xor  Anatomie  der  Cycadeen/  Abh.  k.  sachs.  G^esellBoh.  Wissensch.  1860 ;  Eraus, 
Pringab.  Jahrb.  toL  iy.  1865-66,  eto.  The  petioles  of  Oyeas  mecUa^  Br.,  and 
2^10011  ecUUe,  show  a  larger  development  of  tnese  centrifugal  tracheids  than  is 
foimd  in  some  other  species.  >  Mettenius,  op,  $upra  cU,  pL  i.  fig.  7  (d). 

dJ.Q.B.  Ko.20d.  D 
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cylinder  of  striated  tisane  everywhere  penetrated  by  medullary  rays* 
Froits  borne  on  secondary  axis  not  protruding  beyond  the  Ibises  of 
the  petioles/  * 

IJie  elliptical  form  of  the  stem  in  transverse  section  is  a  character 
of  somewhat  doubtful  value,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  » 
feature  of  primary  importance,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
how  far  such  a  form  is  due  to  secondary  causes.  In  an  important 
monograph  on  Italian  Cycadean  fossil  stems,  Solms-Laubach  uses  the 
generic  name  Bennettiies  for  such  stems  as  pobsess  the  lateral 
inflorescences,  showing  the  characteristic  features  which  have  been  so 
fully  described  in  the  case  of  B.  Gibsonianus,  Carr.'  The  important 
difference  between  the  present  fossil  stem  and  B,  Gibsonianuw 
consists  in  the  absence  in  the  former  of  any  lateral  inflorescences* 
A  careful  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  trunk  has  failed  to  reveal 
any  indication  of  the  small  flattened  bracts  which  surround  the 
infloreecence  of  Bennettites,  In  other  respects  there  is  the  closest 
agreement  between  the  large  Portiand  trunk  and  B,  Oibeonianus, 
Seeing  that  the  surface-features  are  imperfectiy  preserved,  it  would 
be  rash,  on  the  strength  of  negative  evidence,  to  assume  that  in  the 
stem  before  us  the  flowers  were  produced  at  the  apex  as  in  recent 
species.  The  evidence,  indeed,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  support 
Buch  an  assumption. 

In  such  species  as  B,  Gihsonianw  and  B,  {Cycadeo{dea)poTilandicv8^ 
(Carr.)'  the  lateral  inflorescences  are  easily  seen  on  the  st^m- surface, 
and  if  such  existed  in  the  present  specimen  one  would  certainly 
expect  to  find  traces  of  them  among  the  casts  of  the  leaf-stalk  bases. 

Although  no  trace  has  been  found  of  a  lateral  inflorescence  of 
the  Bennettitean  type,  a  small  bud  was  discovered  in  a  tangential 
section  taken  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem.  In  PI.  V.  ^g,  16 
a  tangential  section  is  shown,  slightly  enlarged,  in  whirh  portions 
of  three  petioles  are  seen  separated  by  the  densely-packed  ramenta,  r. 
At  6  a  smaller  oval  structure,  8  mm.  in  length,  is  cut  across  transr 
Tersely;  it  consists  in  the  main  of  parenchymatous  tissue  witlt 
numerous  secretory  sacs. 

At  the  periphery  of  h  the  epidermis  and  cuticle  are  distinct,  with 
some  ramenta  seen  in  connexion  wllh  the  surface-ceUs.  Below  the 
epidermis  the  tissue  consists  of  flat  and  crushed  cells,  which  by  their 
apparentiy  radial  arrangement  suggest  periderm.  Next  to  this 
band^'  there  is  parenchyma  with  numerous  secretory  sacs.  Atp' 
there  is  a  bond  of  tissue  similar  to  />',  and  consisting  of  radially- 
disposed  cells.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  parenchyma  containing 
numerous  secretory  cells  with  dark-coloured  contents. 

In  the  parenchymatous  tissue  occasional  groups  of  smaller 
elements  are  seen,  which  may  be  vascular  bundles.  From  this 
section  alone  it  seemed  impossible  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
structure  h  embedded  in  the  mpss  of  ramental  tissue.  In  figs.  IT 
&  18  two  more  sections  are  represented,  which  were  cut  parallel 

*  Carrutherg,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  toI.  xxri.  (1870)  p.  694. 
'  For  a  general  account  of  Bennettiies,  see  Cat.  Brit  Mus.  *  Wealden  Flora/ 
Tol.  ii.  (1895)  pp.  134  it  seqq,  '  Oarruthers,  op,  supra  cit,  pL  Ixi. 
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witb,  and  alightlj  external  to,  that  shown  in  fig.  16.  In  the  second 
section^  fig.  17,  in  place  of  the  solid  group  of  tissue,  we  find  a 
number  of  long,  narrow/ and  irregularly-shaped  structures,  more 
clearly  seen  in  fig.  19,  which  are  no  doubt  young  leaves  spirally 
arranged  round  the  axis,  ax.  The  whole  group  is  7  mm.  in  length. 
The  leaf>8ections  consist  of  parenchyma  containing  many  secretory 
cells,  and  external  to  these  bract-like  appendages  there  occur 
numerous  ramenta.  The  entire  structure  is  evidently  a  bud  cut 
across  somewhat  obliquely.  Finally,  in  fig.  18,  the  bud  is  no  longer 
visible,  but  its  position  is  indicated  by  the  twisted  and  sinuous  form 
of  the  ramenta,  which  suggests — to  use  a  far-fetched  simile — the 
swirling  eddies  of  water  over  a  sunken  rock.  The  apex  of  the  bud 
was  no  doubt  clothed  with  ramental  appendages,  and  it  is  these 
covering  and  protecting  structures  that  are  seen  at  h'  in  fig.  18. 
The  oval  section  6  in  ^g.  16  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the 
stalk  of  a  small  and  apparently  vegetative  bud,  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual leaves  are  shown  in  fig.  17  h  and  fig.  19.  The  whole  structure 
is  evidently  a  dormant  and  aborted  lateral  bud.  In  recent  Cycads 
such  lateral  shoots  are  often  seen  in  species  of  Cycas,^  and  less 
eommonly  in  Encephalartos  and  other  genera.  It  is  indeed  possible 
Ihat  the  bud  may  be  that  of  an  inflorescence,  but  there  is  no 
decisive  evidence  as  to  its  exact  nature. 

A  plant  of  Encephalartos  Altensteinii  in  the  Palm  House  at  Kew 
shawB  a  large  lateral  branch  bearing  a  well-developed  crown  of 
leaves.  Zamia  Slcinneri^  Warsz.,  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  afford  striking  examples  of  branched  Cycadean  st-ems. 

In  a  recent  revision  of  Buckland's  genus  Cycadeoidea,  Lester 
Ward*  has  included  in  that  comprehensive  generic  designation 
Garruthers's  genus  BmnetHtes.  There  are,  however,  certain  reasons, 
as  shown  by  Solms-Laubach,  which  favour  his  use  of  the  genus 
BennettiteSj  according  to  which  it  is  restricted  to  such  stems  as 
possess  undoubted  inflorescences  of  the  type  described  in  the  case  of 
B.  Gibsonianus.*  Without  entering  further  into  this  question  of 
nomenclature,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cycadeoidea  is  the 
most  appropriate  generic  name  for  the  stem  described  in  the  present 
paper.     It  is  proposed  to  name  the  specimen  Cycadeoidea  gigantea. 

The  following  diagnosis  is  necessarily  incomplete,  as  the  pre- 
servation of  the  specimen  is  not  such  as  to  permit  of  a  thorough 
investigation : — 

Genus  CrcADBorDEA,  Buckland,  1827. 

Cycadeoidea  gigantea,  sp.  nov.  Type  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum.  (No.  V.  3454.)  Acquired  Oct.  1895.  From  the  Upper 
Purbeck,  Isle  of  Portland. 

Stem  terminating  in  an  apical  bud,  covered  with  long  and  narrow 

*  €(6ppert  in  1844  figured  a  good  example  of  such  buds  in  a  paper  on  fossil 
Qyoads,  Sohlefl.  Gkcellsch.  Denluohr.  1853,  p.  251.  In  bis  figure  of  Raumeria 
SeiuUiana,  CBpP*  (pl-  ^i)«  the  ramenta  appear  to  be  of  the  same  form  as  those 
fignred  in  PL  III.  of  the  present  paper. 

*  Ward,  Proc.  BioL  Soa  Washington,  vol.  ix.  (1894)  p.  75. 

*  Cat  Brit.  Mas.  •  Wealden  Flora,*  vol.  ii.  (18v>5)  p.  189. 
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bud-Boales,  and  covered  with  ramental  outgrowths.  The  older  part 
of  the  stem  is  surrounded  by  an  armour  of  persistent  petiole-l^ses 
separated  one  from  another  by  a  dense  mass  of  ramenta.  The 
petioles  composed  of  parenchymatous  ground-tissue  with  numerous 
secretory  cells,  and  traversed  by  scattered  and  comparatively  large 
collateral  vascular  bundles ;  the  centrifugaUy-developed  xylem  forms 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  each  bundle,  and  consists  of  radially- 
arranged  rows  of  pitted  tracheids,  with  a  few  rows  of  medullary- 
ray  cells.  At  the  periphery  of  the  petioles  there  is  a  fairly  thick 
band  of  phelloderm  and  periderm,  the  phellogen  being  found  in 
the  subepidermal  layer.  The  epidermis  is  provided  with  a  distinct 
cuticle,  and  stomata  consisting  of  two  guard-cells  and  probably  two 
subsidiary  cells,  slightly  bent  below  the  level  of  the  epidermis. 
The  ramenta  arise  as  epidermal  outgrowths  in  the  form  of  plates 
of  elongated  parenchymatous  cells;  they  may  consist  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells,  or  in  the  median  portion  tbey  may  be  several  cells  in 
thickness.  No  trace  of  any  lateral  inflorescence  such  as  occurs  in 
Bennettkes.    Fronds  unknown. 

As  already  stated,  the  points  of  agreement  between  Cycadeoidfa 
giganUa  and  Bennettites  are  very  dear,  with  the  exception  of  the 
absence,  or  apparent  absence,  in  the  former  of  any  lateral  inflores- 
cence. It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  characteristic  features 
of  Bennettites  which  mark  it  off  as  distinct  in  certain  particulars  from 
the  recent  family  CycadacesB,  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  speaking  of  fossil  Cycads  we  include  other  forms  than  those 
which  strictly  conform  to  the  characters  of  the  present  genera.  It 
has  been  rightly  said  that  we  have  as  yet  no  weU-authenticated 
case  of  a  fossil  stem  which  may  with  certainty  be  placed  in  the 
OycadaoesB  ^  as  at  present  defined.  As  regards  the  exact  affinities 
of  Cycadeoidea  gigantea,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  as 
to  its  natural  position  without  more  complete  evidence.  In  the 
absence  of  the  reproductive  organs  we  must  be  content  with  such 
evidence  as  is  afforded  by  the  vegetative  structures.  There  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  regarding  the  stem  as  essentially  distinct  from 
such  a  type  as  is  represented  by  Bennettites  Gibsonianus^  so  far  as 
concerns  its  position  in  a  system  of  classification. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  material  may  be  obtained  which  will 
enable  us  to  supply  some  of  the  lacunsB  in  the  above  description, 
and  to  decide  whether  Cycadeoidea  gigantea  agrees  in  its  floral 
structures  with  existing  Cycads  or  wit]b  the  true  Bennettites^  which 
can  only  be  included  among  Cycadean  plants  if  the  term  Gycad  be 
used  in  an  extremely  wide  sense.  The  point  of  contact  between 
Cycadeoidea  gigantea  and  species  of  Bennettites  on  the  one  hand,  and 
recent  ferns  on  the  other,  which  is  afforded  by  the  ramental  scales, 
although  perhaps  a  small  one,  is  of  interest  when  considered  in 
connexion  with  some  other  fossil  genera.  The  genera  Lyginoden- 
dron,  ffeterangium,  Myeloxylon,  of  Palsoozoic  age,  are  good  examples 
of  plants  in  which  Cycadean  and  Filicinean  characters  are  combined 

1  Sohns-Lftubaoh, '  Annals  Bot'  toI.  t.  (1890-91)  p.  425. 
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in  a  strikmg  manner,  and  they  famish  undoubted  evidence  of  a  very 
close  alliance  of  Ferns  and  Cycads  in  an  earlier  stage  of  plants 
evolutioD.  In  all  probability  these  synthetic  forms  warrant  the 
eondusion  that  the  characteristic  features  of  existing  Cycadean 
plants  have  been  derived  from  an  ancient  fern-like  stock.*  It  is 
of  interest,  therefore,  to  discover  in  the  ramental  scales  of  Mesozoic 
Cycadean  species  a  remnant  of  this  relationship  between  the  two 
sets  of  plants ;  although  in  the  structure  of  its  reproductive  organs 
the  genus  Bennettites  has  advanced  a  stage  beyond  that  repre- 
sented by  recent  Cycads.  In  describing  a  section  of  Bachiopteris 
WiUiamsoni  in  1894,^  I  referred  to  the  occurrence  of  a  mass  oi 
parenchymatous  tissue  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  petiole,  con- 
sisting of  thin-walled  and  elongated  parenchymatous  cells.  Probably 
this  tissue  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  palesB  on  the  petioles  of  recent 
ferns,  and  the  laminar  outgrowths  in  Bennettites  and  Cycadeoidea 
giganiecL,  Bachiopteris  WiUiamsoni^  as  Scott  and  Williamson  have 
suggested,  should  probably  be  included  in  the  list  of  plants  which 
occupy  a  position  in  the  borderland  between  fern-like  and  Cycadean 
forms.  Unfortunately  we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  of  the  form  of 
the  fronds  which  crowned  the  stem  of  Cycadeoidea  gigantea.  The 
palseobotanist  must  often  perforce  be  content  to  describe  leaves  and 
stems  under  separate  names,  and  wait  for  additional  evidence  as  to 
the  connexion  between  the  detached  fossil  portions  of  the  same 
plant. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Gepp,  of  the  Botanical  Department, 
Britash  Museum,  for  the  photographs  reproduced  in  Pis.  I.  &  II. ; 
and  to  Dr.  Henry  Woodward  I  am  indebted  for  facilities  afforded 
me  in  the  examination  of  the  British  Museum  specimens.  Mr. 
H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  of  Christ's  College,  has  rendered  me  valuable 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  sections  of  recent  plants. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  L-V. 

(The  lections  of  Cycadeoidea  gigantea,  twelTe  in  number,  are  in  the  Q«ologioAl 
Department  of  the  British  Museimi,  Natural  History.) 

Platb  L 

Cycadeoidea  gigantea^  ^  nat.  size.    (From  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  Gepp,  of  the  British  Museum.) 

Plats  IL 

Fig.  1.  The  apex  of  the  stem  shown  in  PI.  I.    About  ^  nat.  size. 

2.  Leaf*bases  and  ramenta  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem.      (Both 
figures  from  Mr.  Gepp's  photofpraphs.)    About  i  nat.  size. 


'  On  this  question  see  Williamson  &  Scott,  PhiL  Trans.  toL  clrari.  (1896) 
p.  770.  As  reffards  the  connexion  between  recent  Cycads  and  Ferns,  see  Eiohler, 
in  Engler  k  Arantl's  *  Die  natiirlichen  Fflanzenfamilien,'  pt.  ii.  (1889)  p.  20. 

»  '  Annals  Bot*  vol.  Tiii.  no.  xxx.  (1894)  p.  209,  pL  xiii.  fig.  2  a. 
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Platb  in. 

Pig.  1.  TransTerse  section  through  the  periderm  of  a  petiole  of  Cycadeoidea 
ffigantea,  (X  62.J  r^ramenta;  c=cuticle;  «=epiderraifl ; 
cA:=oork;  p^=phellogeD ;  yW"phelloderm  ;  ^— ^roimd-tiawie.^ 

2.  Transverse  section  of  the  periderm  of  Macrozamia  Denisonu    Lettering 

as  in  fig.  1.    (X  52.)    s=8c1erenchymatous  cells. 

3.  Cells  of  the  oork-cambium  (phellogen)  of  fig.  1  more  highly  magnified. 

(X  230.) 
Figs.  4  &  8.  Bamenta  of  Cycadeoidea  gigantea  in  transverse  section.    (  X  52.) 
Fig.  5.  Single  ramental  layer  of  Cyathea  excetsa,    (X  52.) 

6.  Epidermal  hair  of  Dioon  edule.    (  X  230.) 

7.  Bamentum  of  Bennettiies  Qibsonianut,  Carr.    (  X  52.) 

Plate  IV. 

Pig.  9.  Vascular  bundle  of  a  petiole  of  Cycadeoidea  gigantea,     (  X  320.)    «= 
sclerenohjma  (?) ;  j)A= crushed  phloem  ;  c= cambium  ;  <?/=oentri- 
fugal  wood  ;  in  =  medullary  rays. 
10.  Vascular  bundle  of  Bennettites  Gibtonianus,    jMr=proto^lem ;  ep=. 
centripetal  xylem.    Other  lettering  as  in  fig.  1.    (X  320.) 

Pig8.,ll,  12,  &  13.  CeUs  of  the  parenchymatous  ground-tissue  of  the  petiole  a 
shown  in  fig.  14.  »i=nucleus  (?).  Fig.  12  ( X  230).  Figs.  11  &  13 
(  X  355).    Keduced  one-half  from  the  original  drawing. 

Plate  V. 

Fig.  14.  Longitudinal  section  showing  portions  of  the  petioles  and  an  inter- 
vening mass  of  ramenta.  (X  17.)  a=upper  petiole,  with 
parenchyma  and  secretory  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue,  p^ 
periderm,  including  phelloderm  and  cork ;  x=junotion  of  ramenta 
with  the  epidermis;  r=  ramenta, 
15.  Stoma,  with  guard-cells  and  nore ;  also  a  few  epidermal  cells  showing 
the  form  of  the  walls.    ^a= guard-cells ;  «= subsidiary  cells. 

Figs.  16-18.  Semi-diagrammatic  sketches  slightly  enlarged  (fig.  16— section 
1-6x2  cm.,  fi^.  17— 21x1 -3  cm.,  fig.  18— 23x1*8  cm.),  showing 
portions  of  petioles,  ramental  tissue,  and  bud,  h. 

Fig.  19.  Section  of  the  hud  as  shown  at  6  in  fig.  17.  (x  24.)  ajr=axit  of 
bud,  surrounded  by  leaves  and  ramenta.  Reduced  one-third  from 
the  original  drawing. 

DiscuBsioir. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott  thought  that  this  paper  was  of  the  greatest 
interest.  Kothing  was  more  remarkable  in  pala^obotany  than  the 
prevalence  during  the  Idesozoic  period  of  plants  which  exactly 
resembled  existing  Cycadece  in  habit  and  external  characters,  but 
which,  in  the  best  known  cases,  differed  abt^Qlutely  from  them  aB 
regarded  their  fructification.  This  was  the  case  notably  with 
Bennettiies^  investigated  by  Carruthers,  Solms-Laubach,  and  Lignier, 
which  bore  reproductive  organs  totally  uTilike  those  of  Cycadeas  or 
any  other  known  g^'mnosperms,  and  approaching  in  some  respects 
those  of  angiosperms.  The  existence  of  the  BennettitesB  and  certain 
other  fossil  groups  «howed  that  our  recent  Cycads  form  only  a  small 
surviving  family,  representing  what  was  once  an  extensive  and  varied 
class  of  plants. 

It  was  en  interesting  question,  to  wbich  group  of  Cycad-like  plants 
the  fine  specimen  described  by  the  Author  belonged.    The  ramenta 
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afforded  a  minute  but  important  character,  strongly  indicating 
Bennettitean  affinities.  Possibly  the  small  lateral  bud  described  by 
the  Author  might  have  been  an  abortive  fructification. 

The  preeerration  of  histological  structure  in  the  external  tissues, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  Author,  was  astonishingly  perfect,  and  had 
rarely  been  equalled  in  fossil  plants.  As  regards  the  branching  of 
recent  Cycadesd,  it  was  well  baown  that  many  of  them  branched 
far  more  freely  in  nature  than  when  cultivated  in  our  hot- 
houses. 

Prof.  Tate  intimated  that  Australia  might  be  thought  to  offer  a 
field  of  investigation  in  the  evolution  of  the  Cycadese,  but  unhappily 
no  such  plants  (at  least  none  acceptable  to  the  botanist)  occur  in  the 
Kainozoic  strata,  which  contain  at  various  horizons  extensive 
terrestrial  formations.  From  field-observations  on  some  Australian 
flpecies  of  EncephalurtoSy  notably  E.  Ma4sd(mneUiy  he  could  not  concur 
with  the  statement  that  the  trunk  was  subject  to  furcation. 

Profl  Seelet  stated  that  he  had  examined  specimens  of  Gycad 
^tems  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  and  in  the  Wealden  Beds,  and  one 
specimen  from  the  Potton  Beds,  which  appear  to  have  been  vertical, 
and  were  all  more  or  less  ovate  in  section ;  but  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  cause  of  the  external  form. 

Dr.  WooDWAED  referred  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  new 
Cycadectdea  gigarUea  came  from  a  higher  level  than  the  old  historical 
Dirt-bed  described  by  Dr.  Buckland.  It  is  interesting  as  suggesting 
tiie  persistence  for  a  long  period  of  land-conditions — a  point  of  great 
interest  to  geologists.  He  bore  testimony  to  the  beauty  of  the 
photographs  shown  by  the  Author. 
Mr.  Whuaxee  also  spoke. 

The  AuxHOB  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  for 
the  reception  accorded  to  his  paper.  He  did  not  Avish  to  give  too 
great  prominence  to  the  negative  evidence  as  regards  the  position  of 
the  inflorescence,  and  admitted  the  possibility  that  the  small  bud 
found  on  the  stem  might  be  an  aborted  fertile  shoot.  He  mentioned 
instances  of  branching  Cycadean  stems  in  the  tropical  house  at  Kew. 
There  was  no  evidence,  he  believed,  of  the  occurrence  of  Bennetlites 
in  English  rocks  in  an  erect  position  with  an  elliptical  stem,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  the 
shape  of  the  stem  as  a  generic  character.  In  condusion,  the  Author 
referred  to  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Gepp,  of  the  British  Museum,  for 
the  excellent  photographs  taken  of  the  Portland  fossiL 
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I.  Iktroduction. 

The  town  of  Sudbur}-  is  situated  in  Northern  Ontario,  442  miles 
from  Montreal  on  the  transcontinental  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  When  this  railway  was  constxacted  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  the  name  Sudbury  was  given  to  a  small  station  which 
was  afterwards  selected  for  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  branch 
railway  that  follows  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  crosses 
the  St.  Mary  River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  is  about  40  miles  from 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 

Shortly  after  the  construction  of  the  railway,  considerable  deposits 
of  chalcopyrit^  were  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an 
American  company  was  organized  to  work  them.  Thus  it  was  that 
Copper  Cliff  Mine  was  opened  up  for  copper,  although  along  with 
the  ohalcopyrite  laige  quantities  of  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  occurred. 
The  pyrrhotite  was  considered  worthless,  as  it  was  not  known  to 
contain  nickel  till  the  mine  had  been  in  operation  for  some  little 
time,  and  sales  had  been  made  of  the  products.  After  the  accidental 
discovery  of  the  value  of  the  pyrrhotite  as  a  nickel  ore,  there  was 
much  prospecting  in  the  district  for  nickel-deposits.  This  con- 
tinued till  1891,  by  which  time  scores  of  nickel- deposits  had  been 
located.  At  that  time  the  world's  annual  consumption  of  metallic 
nickel  was  not  more  than  1500  tons,  and  hence  it  was  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  to  dispose  of  nickel  properties  at  remunerative  prices  than 
it  was  to  discover  them.  For  this  reai*on,  prospecting  for  nickel 
was  abandoned  iu  this  region,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that, 
should  a  demand  for  larger  quantities  of  nickel  arise,  many  more 
deposits  will  yet  be  discovered. 

The  earliest  geological  descriptions  of  the  country  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Sudbury  were  published  by  Selwyn  in  1884.  In 
1888  Bonney  published  an  account  of  the  Huronian  rocks  exposed 
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in  the  cattings  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sudbury.  During  the  seasons  of  1888,  '89,  and  '90,  Bell  and 
Barlow  were  appointed  by  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  to  explore 
the  district.  A  collection  of  rocks  was  sent  by  Bell  to  the  late 
G.  H.  Williams,  whose  petrographical  studies  were  published  along 
with  Bell's  report.  During  the  summer  of  1890  the  late  Baron  von 
f onllon,  of  the  Austrian  Geological  Survey,  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
the  district,  and  directed  his  attention  particularly  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  relative  ages  of  the  different  rocks.  A  full  statement 
of  the  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  api>ended  (§  Ylll.  p.  65). 
I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  writings  of  aJl  who 
have  studied  the  geology  of  the  Sudbury  district,  especially  to  the 
pq>erB  of  Adams,  Bell,  Barlow,  Bonney,  von  Foullon,  Gamier,  and 
6.  fi.  Williams.  Yogt's  excellent  descriptions  of  the  Norwegian 
niokel-depoaits  and  associated  rocks  have  been  freely  consulted,  aa 
in  many  respects  these  descriptions  are  quite  accurate  when  applied 
to  ihe  Sudbury  district. 

The  nickel  district  is  included  in  the  great  belt  of  Huronian  rocka 
which  extends  from  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron  north-east- 
ward to  Lake  Mistassini.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sudbury  thia 
belt  is  barely  25  miles  wide,  and  consists  of  quartzite,  amphibolite^ 
mica-schist,  phyllite,  volcanic  breccia,  and  grauwacke.  Inliers  of 
later  eruptives  form  a  large  part  of  the  belt,  and  it  is  in  connexion 
with  one  class  of  these  that  the  nickel-deposits  occur.  The  country 
north-west  and  south-east  of  the  belt  of  Huronian  rocks  is  com- 
posed of  coarse  granites  and  gneisses  which  are  regarded  as  of 
Laurentian  age. 

Hie  whole  of  this  part  of  Canada  has  been  subjected  to  glacial 
tetion,  the  general  direction  of  ice-movement  having  been  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  The  rocks  in  many  places  present  well- 
polished  surfaces,  particularly  where  the  protecting  covering  of 
day,  sand,  or  gravel  has  been  only  recently  removed,  as  in  railway- 
oattings  and  along  lake-  and  river-banks.  The  most  lasting  work 
of  glacial  agency  is  seen  in  the  hoUowing-out  of  innumerable 
depressions,  whidi  are  now  occupied  by  lakes  and  rivers.  ArchsBan 
districts  in  Canada  are  characterized  by  innumerable  rooky  lakea 
with  clear  waters  and  swift  eddying  streams. 

II.  Thb  Gneiss-Formation. 

The  larger  part  of  Northern  Ontario  is  occupied  by  gneisses  of 
various  kinds.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sudbury  these  rocks 
ue  not  observed,  though  they  form  almost  endless  tracts  on  both 
sides  of  the  Huronian  belt.  Good  exposures,  which  are  easily 
i^Mched,  occur  in  the  cuttings  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  near 
Wahnapitae  to  the  south-east,  and  about  3  miles  west  of  Onaping 
to  the  Dorth-west.  Besides  these  gneisses,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  Laurentian,  there  are  gneissoid  rocks  geographically  included  in 
the  Huronian  belt,  but  as  these  are  of  very  much  later  origin,  and 
net  true  gneisses,  it  ia  proposed  to  deal  with  them  m  a  later  sectiour 
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(i)  The  Gneisses  near  Wahnapitae  Station. 

These  rocks  are  well  bedded,  aod  show  considerable  folding  on 
a  large  scale.  Biotite  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  constitaent. 
Over  large  areas  reddish  almandine-gamet  is  so  common  that  the 
Wahnapitae  rocks  may  be  designated  '  gametiferous  biotite-gneiss.' 
The  garnets  vary  from  ^  to  14^  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  often 
so  abundant  as  to  constitute  20  per  cent,  of  the  rock.  When  in 
micaceous  bands  they  are  crystallized  in  rhombic  dodecahedra  oo  O, 
while  when  in  quartzose  or  felspathic  bands  they  are  always 
ioositetrahedra  2  0  2.  As  a  rule,  garnets  are  inclined  to  crystallize 
in  rhombic  dodecahedra  when  in  schistose  or  basic  bands,  while 
when  in  add  or  granular  bands  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  the 
form  of  ioositetrahedra. 

The  microscope  shows  that  the  biotite  is  strongly  pleoohroic  and 
nearly  uniaxial.  It  occurs  as  comparatively  large  independent 
individuals,  and  never  forms  continuous  films  composed  of  innu- 
merable small  individuals.  The  biotite  is  sometimes  altered  to 
ehlorite.  Muscovite  is  occasional.  The  quartzes  abound  in  liquid 
inclusions,  which  are  often  characterized  by  moving  bubbles  or 
small  cube-like  cr}'stals.  Felspar  plays  an  important  part,  and  is 
frequently  perthitic  or  microclinic.  Eyanite  is  often  abundant,  and 
presents  in  rock-sections  long,  highly-polarizing  individuals  which 
generally,  but  not  always,  conform  to  the  schistosity.  Inclusions  of 
quartz  and  felspar  are  quite  common.  The  colour  is  different  in 
different  individuals,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Some  are  water-clear,  while  others  are  water-dear  with 
irregular  sky-blue  flecks.  No  twinning  could  be  detected.  Silli- 
manite  is  frequent  on  slickensides.  The  long,  colourless,  acicular 
crystals  show  the  effect  of  pressure  in  being  broken  into  large 
numbers  of  short  prismatic  fragments  which  are  drawn  apart,  so 
that  the  disjointed  crystal  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  original 
<}rystal.  Zircon  in  rounded  grains  is  frequent,  and  seems  to  be 
largely  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  biotite.  When  the  ziroon- 
grains  are  included  in  the  biotite,  they  are  usually  surrounded  by 
pleochroic  areas  ('  pleochroitische  Hofe  ')• 

(ii)  Gneiss  near  Onaping  Station. 

The  gneiss  exposed  west  of  Onaping  Station  is  largely  composed 
of  quartz  and  felspar,  which  form  pinkish- white  bands :  these 
alternate  with  comparatively  small  bands  of  biotite.  The  Onaping 
gneiss  is  thus  very  much  lighter  in  colour  than  the  gneiss  at 
Wahnapitae.  The  microscope  shows  that  these  rocks  are  true 
gneisses  and  not  crushed  granites.  Biotite  occurs  in  large  indi- 
viduab,  whose  prismatic  sections  show  a  well-developed  system  of 
partings  which  form  a  cross-hatching,  probably  the  result  of 
pressure.  The  gliding-plane  is  apparently  a  pyramidal  face,  as  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  case  for  large  mica-individuals  by  Tsohermak. 
Biotite  is  sometimes  changed  to  an  aggregate  of  chlorite,  epidote. 
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iind  spihene.  Specimens  collected  farther  south-west  on  the  same 
gneisB-teiTane  contain  almost  equal  quantities  of  biotite  and  mns- 
<x>Tite,  both  of  which  are  well  preserved. 

m.  The  HuBONiAN  Rocks. 

These  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Huronian  belt,  which  in  the 
neii^bonrhood  of  Sudbury  is  about  25  miles  wide.  Inliers  of 
different  kinds  are  numerous,  but  these  will  be  described  in  a  later 
iiection.  Quartzite,  grauwacke,  mica-schist,  phyllite,  and  altered 
Tolcanic  breccia  are  the  chief  constituents  of  the  Huronian  complex. 
They  have  all  suffered  extensive  metamorphism,  so  that  it  is 
^eraUy  difficult  to  speak  definitely  as  to  their  origin.  Those 
which  have  been  derived  by  the  disintegration  of  still  older  rocks 
are  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  oldest-known  sediments.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  above  rocks  have  been  derived  from  acid 
toffs,  which  in  some  cases  may  have  been  deposited  in  the  primeval 
tea,  as  suggested  by  the  frequently  perfect  stratification.  Some  may 
Ittve  been  derived  by  the  devitrification  of  flows  of  glassy,  occa* 
^ionally  poiphyritic  eruptives.  Metamorphism  has  advanced  so  far 
that  the  early  history  of  these  rocks  is  only  very  imperfectly 
nvealed.  All  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  have  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  Huronian  strata  of  the  Sudbury 
diatiiot. 

(i)  Quartzites. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sudbury,  numerous  exposures  of 
these  rocks  are  observed.  In  general  the  texture  is  very  fine,  the 
itntification  obscure,  and  the  colour  ashen-grey.  The  microscope 
shows  that  the  quartz-grains  interlock  as  if  much  secondary 
tnlargement  had  taken  place,  although  no  outline  of  original  grains 
^onld  be  detected.  Grains  of  perthitic  felspar  and  scales  of  mus- 
eofite  are  mingled  sparingly  with  the  grains  of  quartz.  Small 
dusters  of  brown  mica  and  rounded  spots  of  chlorite  are  often  seen 
in  thin  sections.  The  general  strike  is  N.  30°  £.  A  short  distance 
north  of  Sudbury,  on  the  way  to  Blezard  Mine,  an  evenly-stratified 
qnartzitic  rock  occurs.  Narrow  bands  of  a  few  millimetres  in  width 
may  be  often  followed  for  some  score  yards.  A  microscopic  exami- 
nation shows  the  presence  of  much  muscovite  and  numerous  small 
tttlonies  of  chlorite.  This  rock  is  also  well  exposed  along  the  road 
to  Copper  Cliff  Mine,  about  a  mile  from  Sudbury.  West  of  Sudbury, 
along  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  quartzites  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  thickly  bedded,  while  in  some  cases  bedding  is  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. 

South-east  of  Sudbury,  along  the  rocky  shores  of  Eamsay  Lake, 
conglomeratic  phases  of  the  above  quartzites  occur.  The  pebbles 
tre  in  the  main  of  reddish  granite  and  vary  much  in  size.  As  a 
role,  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Huronian  belt  is  composed  of 
the  qoartzitic  rocks  just  described.  The  conglomeratic  portions 
are  undoubtedly  derived  from  still  older  Archsan  rocks,  while  the 
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erenlj-beddedy  very  micaceous  strata  may  represent  altered  acid 
tuffii  which  were  deposited  in  shallow  water.  Bonney  has  suggested 
that  some  of  the  very  fine-grained,  indistinctly-bedded  mnsoovite- 
quartzites  may  have  been  derived  by  devitrification  of  acid  glassy  or 
porphyritic  rocks. 

Exposures  of  higfily-altered  quartzite  occur  south  of  the  Stobie 
Mine,  and  also  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
1^  mile  west  of  Sudbury.  At  the  former  place,  the  altered  rock 
becomes  quite  granitic  in  composition,  and  gneissoid  in  structure. 
The  microscope  shows  that  the  component  minerals  are  quartz, 
felspar,  biotite,  and  a  little  muscovite.  Quartz-grains  abound  in 
fluid  inclusions,  are  irregular  in  outline,  and  generally  interlock. 
MuscoYite  forms  large  separate  individuals,  while  biotite  usually 
forms  approximately-parallel  connected  aggregates  of  small  scales. 
The  rock  exposed  on  the  railway  west  of  Sudbury  is  of  medium 
grain  and  peculiarly  mottled :  pale  pink,  roundish  spots,  from  1  to 
4  inches  in  diameter,  dapple  a  groundwork  of  a  dark  grey  colour* 
On  closer  examination,  it  is  seen  that  no  sharp  boundaries  exist 
between  the  portions  of  different  colour,  and  a  microscopic  exami- 
nation shows  that  there  is  no  important  mineralogical  difference* 
Gneissoid  structure  is  altogether  wanting.  Crystab  and  grains  of 
reddish  garnet  occur  in  addition  to  the  minerals  present  in  the 
rock  south  of  Stobie  Mine.  Considering  the  mineralogical  compo- 
sition of  these  rocks,  they  may  be  referred  to  as  biotite-granite. 
Bell  has  shown  that  these  highly-altered  elastics  constitute  a  belt 
i  mile  wide  and  6  miles  long,  extending  from  near  the  Stobie 
Mine  south-west  nearly  to  Copper  Cliff  Mines.  Naturally,  only  a 
very  impure  quartzite  could  give  rise  to  such  rocks  as  these.  We 
know  very  littie  as  to  the  causes  of  this  extreme  and  apparentiy 
selective  metamorphism.  Rocks  of  granitic  composition  and  struc- 
ture, when  formed  by  the  regeneration  of  elastics,  may  be  called 
*  regenerated  granites.'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
more  fruitful  source  of  granitoid  rocks  than  has  been  previously 
acknowledged. 

(ii)  Mica-Schists. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sudbury  these  rocks,  though  occa- 
sionally present,  play  a  very  subordinate  part.  They  generally  dip 
at  high  angles,  and  are  more  frequent  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Huronian  belt.  A  very  narrow  band  of  silvery  grey  mica-schist 
crosses  the  railway  about  |  mile  east  of  Murray  Mines.  In  thin 
sections  the  foliation  is  very  distinct.  Muscovite  forms  a  net-* 
work  which  surrounds  the  quartz-grains.  Immediately  east  of 
Worthington  Station  a  similar  rock  is  exposed  in  the  railway- 
cuttings.  Farther  south-west  the  Huronian  belt  is  much  richer 
in  mica-schists,  which  are  often  homblendic  and  staurolitic. 
Between  Blezard  and  Stobie  Mines  a  dark,  compact,  schistose  rock 
occurs,  which  the  microscope  shows  to  be  a  homblende-epidote- 
schist ;  it  is  perhaps  geologically  an  equivalent  of  the  micanschists* 
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(iii)  Phyllite. 

This  rock  is  very  closely  associated  with  the  mica-schists,  and 
may  be  examined  in  the  railway-cuttings  3  miles  east  of  Worth- 
ington  Station.  The  rock  dips  at  high  angles,  and  is  porple-brown 
in  colour.  On  the  cleavage-surfaces  small  yellowish-brown  specks 
Are  observed  which  the  microscope  shows  to  be  sagenitic  aggregates 
of  rutile-crystals :  these  are  fairly  transparent,  and  so  large  as  to 
give  polarization-colours  resembling  those  of  zircon. 

(iv)  Clay-Slates. 

These  conatitute  an  important  member  of  the  Huronian  complex. 
They  may  be  examined  ^  mile  west  of  Rayside  Station,  and  also  a 
short  distance  north  of  White  Water  Lake.     In  the  former  place 
they  are  in  contact  with  the  nickel-bearing  rocks,  and  close  to  the 
function  the  schistosity  has  quite  disappeared.    They  are  ashen- 
grey,  drab  to  nearly  black  in  colour,  and  probably  represent  detritus 
deposited  in  the  deeper  seas  of  the  Huronian  period. 

(v)  Volcanic  Breccia. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Huronian  belt  in  the  Sudbury  district 
is  occupied  by  a  trough  which  is  composed  of  the  younger  Huronian 
rocks.     This  trough  extends  nearly  from  Lake  Wahnapitae  south- 
westward  to  the  township  of  Trill,  a  distance  of  over  30  miles. 
The  greatest  width  is  a  little  over  8  miles.    The  central  part  of  the 
trou^  is  occupied  by  evenly-grained  grauwacke,  while  the  margin 
is  composed  of  a  highly-altered  volcanic  breccia.     One  of  the  most 
accessible  exposures  of  this  breccia  is  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Whitson  Lake,   where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  nickel-bearing 
eruptive.     The  colour  is   ashen-grey,   the  stratification  distinct, 
though  interrupted  and  lumpy,  and  the  strike  is  N.  70^  E.     The 
microscope  discloses  the  breccia-structure.    The  volcanic  fragments 
are  quite  angular,  and  sometimes  show  flow-structure,  though  they 
have  been  generally  replaced  by  aggregates  of  secondary  minerals 
— chlorite,  qnartz,  felspar,  muscovite,  and  calcite.     Glass  could  be 
seen  neither  in  the  fragments  nor  in  the  matrix.     An  analysis  of 
the  breccia  north  of  Whitson  Lake  gave  the  following  results : — 

SiO, 59-93%. 

Al.Oj  1212  „ 

FeO 10-66  „ 

MnO trace 

OaO  4-49  „ 

MgO    5-19  „ 

Na«0    3-80  „ 

K^O 0-97  „ 

Loss  by  ignition  ...  1 57  „ 

Total 9863    „ 

There  are  aleo  good  exposures  of  this  rock  along  the  north-western 
border,  about  1^  mile  south-east  of  Onaping  Station. 
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(vi)   Grauwacke. 

The  oentral  portion  of  the  trough  of  younger  Kuronian  rocka  » 
occupied  by  an  even-grained,  ash-coloured,  quartzOdO  rock,  in  which 
conglomeratic  fragments  may  be  detected  with  the  naked  eye. 
This  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  Huronian  complex,  and,  as  it  is 
never  cut  by  the  nickel-beariDg  rocks,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  aS' 
later  than  these.  There  is  good  ground  for  looking  upon  the  nickel- 
bearing  rocks  as  younger  than  the  volcanic  breccia,  and  hence  the 
conclusion  that  the  nickel-bearing  rocks  are  of  Huronian  age,  and  that 
they  occupy  a  position  lying  chronologically  between  the  volcanic 
breccia  and  this  youngest  member.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  Bell  and  Selwyn  are  inclined  to  regard  the  grauwacke  as  Lower 
Cambrian,  although  no  fossils  have  been  found  in  it. 

Good  exposures  occur  at  several  points  along  the  railway, 
especially  at  Chelmsford  and  Larchwood  Stations. 

IV.  The  Nickel-bearing  Rocks. 
(i)    General  Observations. 

These  rocks  have  attracted  much  more  attention  than  the  other 
rocks  of  the  district.  The  discovery  of  areas  characterized  by 
extensive  deposits  of  nickel  ores  gave  employment  to  large  numbers- 
of  explorers  from  1887  to  1891.  It  was  soon  remarked  that 
valuable  deposits  of  copper  and  nickel  ores  occurred  only  in  con- 
nexion with  greenish-coloured  rocks  of  medium  texture,  which 
were  conveniently  referred  to  as  trap,  diorite,  or  greenstone. 
Early  microscopic  examination  of  the  rocks  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  nickel-deposits  showed  that  they  were  composed  in 
general  of  hornblende  and  plagioclase,  and  in  smaller  propordona 
of  quartz  and  biotite,  with  magnetite  and  apatite  as  accessories. 
Thus  the  microscope  confirmed  in  a  measure  the  prospectors'  name 
*  diorite,'  but  it  also  showed  the  probability  of  the  secondary  nature 
of  the  chief  constituents,  and  so  the  original  nature  of  the 
country-rock  of  the  nickel-deposits  continued  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubt.  As  the  hornblende  was  probably  derived  from  one  of  the 
members  of  the  pyroxene  group,  the  original  rock  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  gabbro  family. 

In  the  published  descriptions  these  rocks  are  referred  to  as  diorite, 
uralitic  diorite,  gabbro-diorite,  and  even  occasionally  as  diabase. 
This  uncertainty  is  in  a  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  specimens  studied  microscopically  were  collected  quite 
close  to  the  nickel-deposits,  where  the  rock  is  as  a  rule  completely 
altered,  though  in  other  parts  of  the  '  greenstone '  area  the  meta- 
morphism  has  seldom  advanced  so  far,  and  in  some  places  the  rock 
is  practically  unaltered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  nickel-bearing  rocks,  taken  as  a  whole 
and  considered  geologically,  include  not  only  these  greenstone  areas 
but    also    considerable  areas   of   gneissoid    and   microp  egmatiti 
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granite,  which  cannot  be  genetically  separated  from  the  green- 
stones. The  geological  map  of  the  Sudbury  district  published  by 
the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  contains  nearly  one  hundred  areas 
of  greenstone.  We  will  confine  our  attention  to  a  very  small 
number  of  these  nickeliferous  eruptives. 

The  nickeliferous  rocks  are  included  in  or  adjoining  the  Huronian 
belt  already  described.  They  commonly  form  long  elliptical  areas 
whose  longer  axis  is  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the 
Hnronian  rocks.  The  largest  of  these  areas  extends  from  the  town- 
ship of  Garson  sonth-westward  into  the  township  of  Creighton, 
baying  a  width  of  nearly  4  and  a  length  of  at  least  25  miles.  It 
18  crossed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  between  Murray  and 
Rajside  Stations.  The  area  second  in  size  is  described  by  Bell  as 
extending  from  the  township  of  Lavack  south-westward  to  the 
township  of  Trill.  Its  length  is  at  least  18  miles,  and  its  width 
between  3  and  4  miles.  Onaping  Station  is  situated  near  the  south- 
eastern border  of  this  eruptive  area.  As  the  former  eruptive  is  well 
exposed  in  the  vicini^  of  Whitson  Lake,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
refer  to  it  as  the  Whitson  Lake  eruptive.  For  a  similar  reason, 
Ihe  second  eruptive  area  will  be  referred  to  as  the  Windy  Lake 
eruptive. 

(ii)  The  Whitson  Lake  Eruptive. 

The  length  of  this  area  has  been  very  moderately  stated  above ; 
there  is  good  reason  for  regarding  it  as  much  greater,  and  possibly 
connected  with  other  nickeliferous  areas  which  are  now  mapped  as 
separate  eruptives.  The  best  exposures  are  to  be  found  along  the- 
ihores  of  the  lakes  lying  within  its  bounds,  and  in  the  cuttings 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Along  its  north- western  boundary 
it  is  flanked  by  the  volcanic  breccia  previously  described.  It  includes- 
ihree  parallel  areas,  which  were  mapped  by  Bell  as  greenstone, 
granite,  and  Huronian.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  rocks  which 
constitute  these  three  terranes,  though  so  different  in  appearance, 
are  genetically  a  unit,  that  they  are  eruptive  and  younger  than  the 
enclosing  rocks,  and  that  in  their  apparent  diversity  they  may 
ri^tly  be  referred  to  as  nickel-bearing  rocks. 

a.  Exposures  along  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway, 

This  eruptive  is  well  exposed  in  the  railway-cutting  between* 
Murray  and  Rayside  Stations.  Its  width  here  is  about  4  miles.  As^ 
the  rock  is  freshest  towards  the  centre  of  the  area,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  consider  in  detail  specimens  collected  there ;  then  to  study 
in  order  the  specimens  collected  between  the  fresh  central  or  type^ 
rock  and  the  Murray  Mines  contact,  and  finally  the  specimens  from 
the  north-western  half,  beginning  at  the  centre,  and  proceeding 
towards  the  north-western  contact  near  Rayside  Station. 

The  Type-rode, — About  IJ  mile  north-west  of  Murray  Mines^ 
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near  the  point  where  the  railway  enters  the  township  of  Bajside, 
there  are  good  exposures  of  a  somewhat  coarse-grained  rock,  which 
is  greenish  on  the  weathered  surface,  while  the  freshly-broken 
surfaces  exposed  in  the  railway- cuttings  are  nearly  black,  with  a 
bluish  tint.      It  is  the  diorite  or  greenstone  of  the  prospectors, 
which  the  microscope  shows  to  be  norite.      Hypersthene  forms 
idiomorphio  crystals,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  essential 
minerals  to  cr}  Btallize.      Sections  of  this  mineral  when  in  the  pris- 
matic zone  are  stoutly  rectangular,  while  sections  parallel  to  the 
basis  are  octagonal  and  show  indistinct  prismatic  cleavage.      It  is 
strongly  pleochroic — rose- red,  bluish-grey  to  nearly  colourless.     The 
crystals  of  hypersthene  are  generally  bordered  and  Teined  with 
bastite,  which  often  contains  small  grains  of  magnetite.     In  other 
cases  the  alteration  has  proceeded  so  far  that  one  observes  rect- 
angular areas  of  bastite  which  contain  only  a  few  separated  grains 
of  hypersthene.     Where  the  bastitic  alteration-products  border  on 
plagioclase,  a  still  further  change  occurs,  in  that  bastitic  fibres  and 
magnetite-grains  give   place    to   a   somewhat  compact,  strongly 
pleochroic,  bluish-green  hornblende.     This  latter  change  does  not 
occur  along  borders  between  bastitic  areas  and  biotite  or  magnetite. 
The  felspar  seems  to  participate,  by  contributing  the  alumina 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  green  hornblende. 

Plagioclase  is  the  most  abundant  mineral.  The  crystals  are 
zenomorphic  when  in  contact  with  hypersthene,  which  is  thus  seen 
to  have  crystallized  earlier  than  the  plagioclase.  The  broadly- 
twinned  plagioclase-crystals  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  long  as 
broad,  and  even  in  the  thinnest  sections  are  brownish,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  innumerable  dust-like  inclusions,  which  are  regu^ed  as 
ilmenite,  and  are  very  characteristic  of  plagioclase  in  norites. 
Besides  these  brown  inclusions,  too  small  to  admit  of  microscopic 
•determination,  there  are  colourless  needle-like  inclusions  which  form 
a  network  of  three  parallel  systems.  It  is  probable  that  these  in- 
clusions are  parallel  to  the  three  edges  formed  by  the  pinacoidal 
faces.  Measurements  of  extinction-angles  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  here  dealing  with  bytownite. 

Augite  forms  occasional,  large,  irregularly-bounded  grains,  which 
are  non-pleochroic,  and  xenomorphic  with  respect  to  hypersthene 
and  plagioclase.  Inclusions  parallel  to  OP  give  the  appearance 
of  basal  cleavage  when  examined  with  a  low  power. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  hornblende,  which  is  of  secondary 
origin,  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  apparently  primary  nature. 
It  never  occurs  alone  in  well-formed  crystals,  but  mostly  forms 
borders  on  crystals  of  hypersthene  and  on  areas  of  bastite  derived 
from  these.  This  hornblende  possesses  well-developed  cleavage, 
definite  outline  when  bordering  on  felspar,  is  darker  than  tiie 
secondary  hornblende,  and  is  compact  and  not  fibrous.  Much 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  the  secondary  nature  of  this  hornblende, 
where  it  could  be  regarded  as  the  final  product  of  the  alteration 
represented  by  the  change  of  h3rpersthene  to  a  bastite-magnetite 
aggregate,  this  to  bluish-green  hornblende  with  no  characteristio 
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except  for  the  presence  of  homblende-indaBions,  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  type-rock. 

Passing  eastward,  the  rock  becomes  slightly  finer-grained,  bat 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  type-rock.  About  200  yards 
from  the  smelting-works  at  Murray  Mines,  the  rock  when  examined 
microscopically  is  seen  to  differ  from  the  former  specimens  in  two 
ways:  there  are  differences  on  the  one  hand  which  are  due  to 
metamorphism,  and  these  may  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  nature ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  differences  of  a  primary  nature, 
and  these  are  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  differentiation  of  the 
original  rock-magma.  Neither  ciystals  of  hypersthene  nor  eyen  pre- 
serred  remnants  of  the  mineral,  such  as  were  noticed  in  the  preyious 
rocks,  can  be  observed,  and  we  are  able  to  prove  its  presence  in  the 
original  rock  only  by  reference  to  the  areas  of  bastite  and  secondary 
hornblende.  The  more  or  less  regularly  rectangular  areas  have 
been  derived  from  hypersthene,  while  quite  irregular  areas  have 
been  probably  derived  from  augite.  Primary  hornblende  is  not  so 
abundant  as  previously,  while  biotite,  which  appears  to  be  of 
primary  nature,  is  more  abundant.  Plagioclase  is  characterized  by 
brown  dust-like  inclusions,  and  by  small  colourless  crystals  which 
are  probably  zoisite  or  epidote. 

The  plagioclase-crystals  contain  numerous  particles  of  secondary 
green  hornblende,  which  is  at  times  so  plentiful  as  to  somewhat 
conceal  the  original  felspar-boundaries.  The  same  indistinctness  is 
often  observed  in  connexion  with  the  secondary  products  resulting 
from  hypersthene  and  augite.  Bastite-substance  seems  to  have 
been  transported  in  solution  from  the  original  hypersthene-areas, 
and  to  have  produced  the  secondary  hornblende  in  the  plagioclase 
by  reacting  upon  it.  Generally  the  solution  followed  cleavage- 
planes  in  the  felspar,  but  frequently  the  cleavage-paths  cannot  be 
traced.  This  process,  whereby  secondaiy  hornblende  is  formed  by 
the  action  upon  plagioclase  of  solutions  carrying  bastite-substance, 
and  the  deposition  of  the  hornblende  distant  from  the  bastite-areas, 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  '  migration  of  hornblende,'  and  hornblende 
so  formed  may  be  called  '  immigrated  hornblende.' 

Between  the  smelting-works  and  the  Murray  Mines  ore-deposits 
the  rock  is  finer-grained  and  more  altered.  The  microscope  shows 
that  the  secondary  hornblende  is  nearh- all  of  the  bluish-green  type, 
bastite  having  almost  disappeared.  The  migration  of  hornblende 
has  become  much  more  general,  so  that  the  old  boundaries  of  the 
bisilicates  are  very  imperfectly  preserved  in  the  areas  of  their 
secondary  products.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  a  few  of  the 
areas  of  secondary  hornblende  seem  to  have  suffered  a  still  farther 
change,  and  to  have  given  rise  to  dark  brown,  fine,  scaly  biotite. 
This  seems  to  be  the  final  product  of  the  alteration  which  changes 
hypersthene  successively  to  bastite-magnetite  aggregate,  pleochroic 
bluish-green  hornblende,  and  finally  scaly  biotite.  The  production 
of  biotite  from  secondary  hornblende  seems  to  have  been  much 
more  frequent  in  the  small  individuals  included  in  the  felspar.  The 
plagioclase  swarms  with  epidote-crystals  and  shows  very  irregular 
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boundaries.      Grains    of   chalcopyrite    and    pyrrhotite    are   very 
irequenU 

In  the  railway-cutting  quite  close  to  the  Murray  Mines  deposit, 
which  is  very  near  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Whitson  Lake 
eruptive,  the  rock  contains  a  large  amount  of  pyrrhotite  and  chalco- 
pyrite.  It  has  been  much  more  altered  than  the  rocks  already 
described.  Hypersthene  and  augite  have  entirely  disappeared  and 
have  been  replaiced  by  green  hornblende,  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  confined  to  any  definite  areas.  Primary  plagiodase  cannot  be 
detected,  but  seems  to  have  given  place  to  small  individuals  which 
are  broadly  twinned  and  water-dear.  A  few  scales  of  biotite,  a 
little  primary  hornblende,  numerous  small  irregular  grains  of  quartz, 
and  swarms  of  pyrrhotite-  and  chalcopyrite-grains,  complete  the 
list  of  constituents.  The  rock  has  been  almost  entirely  recrystal- 
lized,  and  its  original  nature  is  somewhat  concealed.  In  composition 
it  corresponds  at  present  to  an  uralitic  diorite,  and  has  doubtless 
been  derived  from  a  rock  of  the  gabbro  family.  For  convenience, 
these  altered  norites  or  gabbros  wiU  be  referred  to  in  the  following 
pages  as  *  greenstones.' 

Although  the  rocks  collected  along  the  railway  near  Murray 
Mines  in<^cate  a  total  disappearance  of  hypersthene  and  a  large 
increase  of  secondary  hornblende,  yet  there  is  good  ground  for 
regarding  these  rocks  as  having  been  derived  from  norite.  The 
late  Baron  von  Foullon  described  a  rock  which  was  blasted  out 
when  the  foundations  were  being  prepared  for  the  smelting-works 
at  Murray  Mines,  not  more  than  100  yards  from  the  contact. 
This  rock  is  described  as  containing  strongly  pleochroio  semi- 
idiomorphio  hypersthene-crystals,  along  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
diallage.  He  observes  that  these  minerals  are  often  bordered  with 
hornblende.  The  rock  on  the  dump  at  Murray  Mines  is  generally 
fine-grained  and  too  much  altered  to  show  hypersthene,  but  in  the 
lower  workings,  10  to  20  yards  removed  from  the  contact,  the  ore 
occurs  in  a  rock  of  medium  grain,  which  contains  an  abundance  of 
firesh  hypersthene.  This  rock  shows  a  large  amount  of  diallage-Hke 
augite  and  secondary  hornblende,  while  plagiodase  is  not  so  abundant 
as  usual,  and  has  been  partly  recrystalHzed, 

The  contact  with  the  granite  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
eroptiTe  is  not  very  sharp.  Granite  is  mingled  with  greenstone  for 
100  to  150  yards  and  often  forms  brecdas  with  it.  The  brecdas 
have  a  granitic  grained  matrix,  and  sharply  angular  greenstone- 
fragments  which  vary  much  in  size.  The  granite  is  very  fine-grained 
near  the  contact,  and  is  certainly  younger  than  the  greenstone. 
It  seems  to  have  been  intruded  along  the  wall  between  the  green- 
stone and  the  original  clastic,  which  was  in  contact  witii  the 
eruptive  greenstone  before  the  intrusion  of  the  granite.  A  narrow 
band  of  i^  clastic  may  now  be  seen  along  the  railway  about  |  mile 
east  of  the  present  contact  of  the  Whitson  Lake  eruptive  with  the 
granite. 

The  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  is  intimately  intermingled  with 
the  greenstone.     Chalcopyrite  is  present  in  very  mudi  smaller 
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quantity.  The  pyrrhotite  often  contains  crystala  of  magnetite  and 
biotite,  which  are  consequently  older  than  the  pyrrhotite  con- 
taining them.  By  examining  some  specimens  one  might  condude- 
that  l£e  ores  had  crystallized  before  the  silicates,  while  an  exami- 
nation of  other  specimens  would  lead  to  the  opposite  condusion. 
The  ores  are,  in  fact,  to  be  regarded  as  constituents  of  the  rock^ 
which  at  a  few  places  along  the  border  of  the  eruptive  have  been 
concentrated  by  differentiation,  so  that  the  ore- deposits  are  norite  or 
greenstone,  which  is  rich  enough  in  chalcopyrite  and  nickeliferoua 
pyrrhotite  to  be  of  commercial  value.  The  quantity  of  the  ores  ii> 
the  rock  increases  gradually  towards  the  border,  till  it  often  consti- 
tutes three-fourths  of  the  rock.  Sometimes  the  ores  and  silicates^ 
are  finely  intermingled,  while  at  other  times  comparatively  pure 
masses  of  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite  are  included  in  the  silicate- 
groundmass.  These  masses  of  pure  ore  vary  from  a  few  lines 
to  a  foot  in  longest  diameter.  In  other  cases  .the  ores  appear  to- 
form  the  groundmass  in  which  the  silicates  are  included.  Near  the 
contact  the  grain  of  the  ores  is  fine,  and  the  proportion  of  chalco- 
pyrite and  pyrrhotite  is  often  so  large  as  to  form  deposits  of  economic 
importance,  while  farther  from  the  contact  the  ore  becomes  coarser- 
grained  and  the  quantity  of  silicates  increases  till  it  can  no  longer 
be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  nickel  percentage  of  the  pyrrhotite 
varies  greatly,  but  may  be  safely  stated  as  ranging  from  3  to  7  for 
the  deposits  which  have  been  worked  on  a  large  scale.  There 
are,  however,  many  deposits  which  contain  less  than  3  per  cent,  of 
nickel,  but  these  are  at  present  of  no  special  value. 

Vogt,in  describing  similar  nickel-deposits  in  Norway,  regards  the 
pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite  as  rock-forming  minerals,  and  believes 
that  they  took  their  present  form  at  the  time  of  the  solidification 
of  the  rock  containing  them.  He  refers  to  the  rock  rich  in 
P3rrrhotite  as  *  pyrrhotite-norite,'  and  observes  that  the  ores  generally 
diminish  with  the  distance  from  the  contact.  He  regards  the  ores 
as  the  most  basic  rock-constituents,  and  considers  that  the  pyrrbotite- 
norite  is  related  to  the  greenstone  in  the  same  way  as  basic  borders 
on  granite-stocks  are  to  the  granite.  Both,  he  maintains,  have  been 
formed  by  difierentiation  of  once  homogeneous  magmas.  My  obser^ 
rations  lead  me  to  think  that  the  same  relations  obtain  in  the  case 
of  the  Sudbury  chalcopyrite-pyrrhotite  deposits. 

Occasionally  small  masses  of  titaniferous  magnetite  are  associated 
with  the  pyrrhotite.  An  analysis  of  such  a  mass  from  Murray 
Mines  showed,  the  presence  of  18*34  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid.  At 
other  points  along  the  border  of  the  Whitson  Lake  eruptive  similar 
masses  of  titaniferous  magnetite  occur.  Portions  of  norite  which 
are  rich  in  titaniferous  magnetite  might  well  be  so  named  as  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  magnetite  as  an  essential  mineral.  Similar 
peripheral  separations  of  titaniferous  magnetite  are  frequent  in 
connexion  with  the  gabbros  of  Minnesota,  as  Bayly  has  recently 
pointed  out. 

About  100  yards  south  of  the  office  at  Murray  Mines  a 
porphyritio  facies  of  the  greenstone  occurs.     The  groundmass  i» 
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^e-grained  and  weathers  to  a  greenish  colour.     Crystals  of  black 
.  hornblende,  varying  in  size  from  peas  to   ^  marbles,'  are  richly 
scattered  through  it. 

Hocks  West  of  the  Type-rock. — We  shall  now  examine  in  turn 
ihe  rocks  collected  along  the  railway  between  the  type-rock  and 
ithe  north-western  contact. 

About  ^  mile  north-west  of  the  t3rpe-rook,  there  seems  to  be 
L'ttle  change  macroscopically.  Small  sapphire-blue  grains  of  quartz 
are  frequently  observed  in  the  dark  rock.  The  microscope  shows 
the  complete  alteration  of  hypersthene  to  bastite  and  green  horn- 
blende. The  boundaries  of  the  secondary  products  are  fairly  sharp, 
idthough  there  has  been  considerable  migration  of  hornblende. 
Preqaently  the  secondary  hornblende  is  associated  with  scales  of 
biotite,  as  if  the  latter  had  been  produced  from  the  former.  Within 
the  bounds  of  the  old  h3rper3theue-areas  the  hornblende  extinguishes 
in  two  portions,  and  presents  in  some  cases,  between  crossed  niools, 
the  appearance  of  polysynthetic  twinning  on  the  orthopinacoid. 
There  are  occasional  irregular  areas  of  secondary  hornblende,  as  if 
derived  from  augite.  Primary  hornblende  and  biotite  are  present 
in  about  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  type-specimen.  Micro- 
pegmatite  forms  a  few  small  areas,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
ihe  last  constituents  to  crystallize. 

One  mile  east  of  Bayside  Station  the  rock  becomes  quite  coarse 
and  gabbro-like.  The  dark  minerals  constitute  only  a  third  of  the 
rock.  Microscopically  it  differs  from  the  last  specimen  in  the  total 
disappearance  of  the  bastite  stage  of  secondary  hornblende,  an  in- 
crease in  fine  scaly  biotite  in  association  with  immigrated  hornblende, 
and  an  abundance  of  epidote-crystals  in  the  plagiodases.  The 
original  rock  was  of  a  somewhat  more  add  character  than  those 
previously  examined,  as  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
quartz  and  micropeg^atite.  There  are  a  few  grains  of  a  mineral 
which  is  strongly  pleochroio — purple,  rose,  colotirless — and  which  is 
generally  associated  with  the  bisilicates.     It  is  probably  orthite. 

Westward  the  rock  takes  on  gradually  the  appearance  of  a  granite. 
The  weathered  surface  is  white  to  pink  instead  of  green,  while  an 
indistinct  parallelism  is  sometimes  noticeable.  Fine  scaly  biotite  is 
more  prominent,  while  the  large,  bright,  black  deavage-surfaces  of 
hypersthene,  biotite,  and  hornblende  are  seldom  observed. 

A  specimen  collected  about  |  mile  west  of  Hayside  Station  repre- 
sents the  north-western  border  of  the  area.  The  weathered  surface 
is  pale  pink.  Parallelism  in  the  constituents  is  very  apparent,  so 
that  the  structure  is  coarsely  gneissoid.  The  texture  is  finer  than 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  eruptive.  The  microscope  shows  that 
fine  scaly  biotite  is  the  only  bisilicate  present,  that  orthoclase  is 
much  more  abundant  than  plagioclase,  and  that  quartz  in  small 
grains  makes  up  about  half  the  rock.  This  granitic  rock  has  been 
subjected  to  considerable  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  undulatory 
extinction  of  the  quartz-grains  and  the  bending  and  breaking  of  the 
plagiodase-crystals. 

Quite  at  the  contact,  in  a  hill  |  mile  north-west  of  Eayside 
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Station,  the  slate  has  been  so  altered  by  the  ernptiye  as  to  lose  its 
Bchistosity  and  to  resemble  the  ^  homf els '  so  commonly  produced  by 
granite  when  in  contact  with  slate.  This  rock  is  shown  by  tha 
microscope  to  be  composed  of  fine  scales  of  biotite  and  muscovite  and 
grains  of  quartz.  The  quartz-grains  are  bounded  by  polyhedral 
outlines,  so  as  to  produce  the  *  pavement  '-structure  which  is  so- 
characteristic  for  contact-products.  Eoundish  mica-scales  are 
frequently  included  in  the  quartz-grains.  These  microscopic  struc- 
tures confirm  the  contact  nature  of  the  rock.  Calcite-grains  are  so- 
common  that  the  rock-powder  effervesces  briskly  with  cold  hydro- 
ohloric  acid. 

There  are  numerous  inclusions  of  quartzose  fragments  in  the^ 
eruptive  near  the  junction.  The  presence  of  these  quartzite-inclusion» 
in  ^e  eruptive  indicates  that  it  has  broken  through  quartzitic  strata^ 
which  consequently  underlie  the  slates  at  present  observed  in  contact 
with  the  granite. 

)3.  Eicposures  north  of  BUzard  Mine, 

The  south-eastern  contact  is  only  a  short  distance  south  of 
Blezard  Mine.  The  rocks  are  well  exposed  along  the  road  north 
of  the  mine,  while  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  for  geological 
examination  by  the  rocky  shores  and  islands  of  Whitson  Lake.  The 
rocks  of  this  cross-section  of  the  Whitson  Lake  eruptive  are  quite 
similar  to  those  studied  in  the  previous  one  along  the  main  line  or 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  rock  a  short  distance  north  of  the  mine  is  almost  identical 
with  the  type-rock  of  the  last  series.  It  is  dark,  and  of  medium 
texture.     The  freshly-broken  surface  shows  a  few  scales  of  biotite. 

Specimens  collected  200  yards  south-west  of  the  mine  along  the 
railway  show  that  the  rock  has  undergone  considerable  alteration* 
The  original  bisilicates  and  plagioclase  have  been  replaced  by 
secondary  hornblende  and  irregular  water- clear  grains  of  plagioclase^ 
which  are  generally  accompanied  by  small  grains  of  quartz. 

Northward  from  Blezard  Mine  the  rocks  show  an  increase  in^ 
acidity  and  alteration.  By  canoe  one  may  visit  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Whitson  Lake,  where  further  changes  are  observed.  On 
an  island  about  ^  mile  south  of  the  narrows  the  rock  begins  to 
show  a  granitic  appearance,  the  quantity  of  quartz  is  much  larger,, 
brown  scaly  biotite  and  a  little  secondary  hornblende  represent  the 
bisilicates,  while  untwinned  orthoclase-felspar  is  present  in  about 
equal  quantity  with  the  narrowly-twinned  plagioclase. 

Areas  of  secondary  hornblende  generally  extinguish  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  two  portions,  but  in  sections  of  the  above  rock  this- 
manner  of  extinction  is  very  plain.  Moreover,  in  some  cases  horn- 
blende twinned  polysynthetically  on  oo  P  oo  is  connected  with  these 
areas,  and  one  part  of  the  hornblende-mosaic  extinguishes  with  one 
series  of  twinning-lamellsB,  while  the  other  part  of  the  mosaic 
extinguishes  with  the  alternate  series  of  twinning-lamellaB.  This^ 
proves  that  the  hornblende  of  the  mosaic  is  oriented  in  the  position, 
for  twinning  on  ooPoo.     It  differs,  however,  from  the  ordinaryr 
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twinning,  in  that  there  is  complete  interpenetration  of  the  horn- 
hlende-indiTiduals,  which  in  the  ordinary  twinning  are  separated  by 
straight  lines,  as  is  the  case  with  plagiodaae  when  twinned  poly- 
83rnthetically.  It  has  been  long  remarked  that  areas  of  secondary 
hornblende  extinguish  in  two  portions,  but  the  exact  orientation  of 
ihe  one  portion  with  reference  to  the  other  has  not  been  previously 
determined. 

Specimens  from  an  island  near  the  narrows  of  Whitson  Lake 
show  distinct  parallelism,  and  appear  to  be  gneissoid  granite.  The 
scaly  biotite  which  occurred  sparingly  in  the  previous  specimens  is 
here  a  prominent  constituent,  and  forms  continuous  films  of  small 
individuals,  which  give  to  the  rock  its  parallel  structure.  Ortho- 
dase  is  much  more  prominent  than  plagiodase,  while  micropeg- 
matite  constitutes  nearly  half  the  rock.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  t^e  felspar  present  in  the  micropegmatite  is  well-twinned 
plagiodaae. 

Farther  north  the  islands  and  shores  present  the  same  rock  as 
that  just  described,  except  that  scaly  biotite,  quartz,  and  orthodase 
are  almost  the  sole  constituents.  Micropegmatite  nearly  disappears 
in  the  northernmost  specimens.  Sometimes  the  rock  contains 
numerous  grains  of  calcite,  which  is  well  twinned  and  water-clear. 
This  mineral  is  certainly  not  a  decomposition-product  of  the  granite, 
which  is  quite  fresh.  It  may  be  a  primary  constituent,  or  more 
probably  an  infiltration  into  the  small  cavities  of  the  originally 
somewhat  porous  rock.  Similar  calcite-granites  have  been  reported 
by  Hawes  ^m  New  Hampshire,  and  by  Tomebohm  from  Guomllo 
in  Sweden. 

The  north-western  contact  occurs  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
lake,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek.  The  rock  to  the  north-west 
ia  the  silidfied  breccia  previously  described. 

This  cross-section  of  the  Whitson  Lake  eruptive  shows,  that  it 
extends  from  a  short  distance  south  of  Blezard  Mine  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  3^  miles^  and  that  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  acidity  towards  the  north. 

y.  Exposures  along  the  line  between  Lots  8  and  9  in  the 
Township  of  Snider, 

A  two  days'  trip  was  made  through  the  woods  along  the  line 
between  lots  8  and  9  in  the  township  of  Snider,  in  order  to  study 
farther  and  map  the  Whitson  Lake  eruptive.  It  was  found  that  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  the  rocks  exposed  were  gneissoid 
granites  similar  to  those  seen  near  the  narrows  of  Whitson  Lake. 
The  contact  occurs  about  |  mile  north  of  the  lake.  Passing  south- 
ward towards  Meat  Bird  Lake,  the  granite  gradually  gave  place  to 
the  normal  greenstone.  The  southern  contact  was  found  to  be  near 
the  boundary-line  between  concessions  II.  and  III.  Its  width  is 
therefore  about  4  miles. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  section  of  the  Whitson  Lake  eruptive  is 
quite  similar  to  the  two  sections  already  described. 
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While  engaged  as  an  assistant  on  the  Canadian  Geological  Snrvey 
in  1890,  and  exploring  south  of  White  Water  Lake  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  boundaries  of  the  eruptive,  I  first  observed  that 
there  was  not  a  sharp  boundary  between  the  greenstone  and  the 
granite  lying  north-west  of  it,  since  there  appeared  to  be  everywhere 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  previous  pages  it  has  been  shown  that  such  transitions 
occur  along  all  the  cross-sections  of  the  Whitson  Lake  eruptive.  Hie 
variations  in  chemical  composition  of  these  rocks  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  series  of  analyses  of  specimens  collected  along  the  Blezard 
Mine  crossing.  The  specimens  range  from  south  to  north,  firom 
I  to  V.  I  am  indebted  for  analysis  lY  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Fox,  MJl., 
chemist  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario : — 

L  n. 

SiOa    49§0  61-62 

TiO.  1-47  1-39 

P^O.  017  0-10 

-djC, 16a2  19-77 

FeA -47 

Feb    13-54  677 

CaO    6-58  816 

MgO  6-22  6-49 

HdO «...  trace  trace 

K.0    2-26  0-70 

Na^O 1-82  2-66 

Hfi   0-76  1-68 

Total 9903  99-71  9830  99-35         100-29 

Specific  graTity=  3*026  2-832  2788  2724  2709 

Several  of  the  most  important  nickel-deposits  occur  along  the 
south-eastern  border  of  the  Whitson  Lake  eruptive ;  among  others 
the  Blezard,  Murray,  Little  Stobie,  and  Lady  McDonald  mines. 

(iii)  The  Windy  Lake  Eruptive. 

This  eruptive  is  situated  about  25  miles  north-west  of  Sudbary, 
and  is  known  to  extend  from  the  township  of  Lavack  south-west  to 
the  township  of  Trill,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  though  its  total  length 
is  probably  much  greater.  Exceptional  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
the  examination  of  this  eruptive  by  the  cuttings  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  near  Windy  Lake,  where  the  rock  extends  over  a 
width  of  nearly  4  miles.  Onaping  Station  is  situated  near  the 
south-eastern  border  of  the  area. 

About  3J  miles  west  of  Onaping  Station  the  railway  passes 
through  a  ridge  of  greyish  to  pinkish,  heavily-bedded  gneiss,  which 
was  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  (p.  42).  On  travelling 
eastward  a  few  hundred  feet  along  the  low  margins  of  Windy  Lake 
no  rooks  are  observed,  but  a  little  farther  east  there  are  exposures 
of  a  medium-grained  rock,  in  which  the  unaided  eye  distinguishes 
a  black  mineral  occurring  as  separate  grains,  and  a  much  more 
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:abandani  white  mineral  fonning  the  groundmass  for  the  dark 
mineral.  Though  a  norite,  this  rock  differs  in  appearance  from  the 
Whitson  Lake  emptiye  in  heing  coarser-grained  and  of  a  much 
lighter  ooloor. 

The  microscope  shows  that  here  the  hypersthene,  thoagh  often 
•quite  fresh,  is  more  frequently  changed  partly  or  even  entirely  to 
bastite  or  secondary  hornblende.  The  plagioolase-crystals  are  quite 
free  from  the  dusty-brown  inclusions  observed  in  the  pfagiodase  of  the 
Whitson  Lake  norite.  This  difference  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
comparatiTely  light  colour  of  the  Windy  Lake  norite  as  contrasted 
with  the  dark  colour  of  the  Whitson  Lake  norite. 

A  specimen  collected  ^  mile  east  differs  from  the  last  in  being 
jslightly  more  altered  and  of  somewhat  more  acid  character.  Some 
crystals  of  plagiodase  exhibit  in  an  unusual  degree  zonal  structure 
and  wandering  extinction.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  difference  of 
38°  between  the  extinction  of  the  central  and  marginal  portions  of 
the  same  individual.  Such  plagioclase-crystals  generally  border  on 
small  areas  of  quartz  and  micropegmatite,  and  appear  to  have  con- 
tmued  their  growth  till  all  the  constituents  except  the  quartz  and 
micropegmatite  had  crystallized.  The  central  portion  is  therefore 
composed  of  one  of  the  most  basic  plagioclases,  while  the  marginal 
portion  represents  one  of  the  most  acid  of  the  series. 

Eastward  the  rock  becomes  coarser  in  grain,  and  the  greyish 
norite  gives  place  to  what  might  be  taken  macroscopically  for  a 
hornblende-syenite.  A  specimen  collected  2|  miles  west  of  Onaping 
fitotion,  when  examined  microscopically,  shows  that  secondary  horn- 
blende is  the  only  bisilicate  present.  Micropegmatite  and  quartz 
are  more  abundant:  the  felspar  of  the  micropegmatite  is  well- 
twinned  plagiodase.  There  are  a  few  grains  of  a  yellowish  pleochroic 
mineral,  which  has  strong  polarization-colours  and  a  high  index  ot 
refraction.  As  this  mineral  becomes  much  more  abundant  near 
Ooaping  Station,  it  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  later :  it  seems  to 
alter  to  radiating  aggregates  of  pale  lemon-yellow  hornblende. 

Towards  Onaping  Station  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  micropegmatite,  which  forms  about  half  the  rock.  Well- 
defined  felspar-crystals  form  the  centres  for  radiating  micropeg- 
matite areas.  Taking  into  consideration  the  prominent  part  played 
by  micropegmatite  and  the  porphyritic  nature  of  the  rock,  it  may  be 
called  a '  hornblende-porphyry  with  a  micropegmatitic  groundmass.' 

There  is,  moreover,  another  important  constituent.  This  occurs 
commonly  in  groups  of  irregular  grains,  and  is  distinctly  pleochroic — 
lemon,  yellowish-green,  and  colourless.  The  index  of  refraction 
is  high,  and  the  surface  appears  to  be  quite  rough  when  seen 
under  the  microscope.  The  double  refraction  is  high,  so  that  it 
polarizes  in  orange-green  and  red  tints  when  quartz  of  the  same 
thickness  polarizes  in  grey.  It  is  always  associated  with  the 
radiating  aggregates  of  secondaty  hornblende  above  mentioned. 
This  mineral  appears  to  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
original  rock,  where  it  largely  replaced  the  bisilicates.  Having 
^stallized  later  than  the  quartz,  it  presents  very  seldom  idiomorphic 
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forms.  The  same  mineral  is  a  very  frequent  accessory  in  the 
Norwegian  zircon-syenites,  though  the  secondary  products  are  not  so 
well  developed  there  as  in  the  Onaping  rocks.  This  mineral  has 
been  identified  in  the  zircon-syenites  as  wohlerite,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  associates  of  wohlerite  may  be  found  in  the  Sudbury  nickel- 
bearing  rocks.  A  mechanical  or  chemical  separation  of  this  mineral 
was  impossible. 

The  reddish  granite  at  Onaping  Station  is  composed  of  micro- 
pegmatite,  orthodase  with  a  little  free  quartz,  and  about  equal 
quantities  of  wohlerite  and  secondary  hornblende,  which  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  former.  Orthoclase  has  replaced  plagiodase 
in  tiie  micropegmatite,  which  constitutes  about  two-thirds  of  the 
rock,  and  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Wohlerite  is 
present  as  grains,  which  at  times  deserve  the  name  of  crystals,  and 
may  be  seen  to  be  optically  biaxial,  with  a  very  large  optic  angle. 
The  secondary  hornblende  derived  from  it  contains  numerous  deli- 
cate feathery  cr}'stals  of  biotite,  which  are  also  probably  of  secondary 
nature. 

South-eastward  from  Onaping,  near  the  contact,  the  granite 
becomes  fine-grained  and  darker  in  colour,  while  the  microscope 
shows  a  slight  increase  in  plagioclase  and  iron  ores,  and  a  decrease 
in  free  quartz. 

In  this  eruptive,  as  in  the  one  previously  described,  micropeg- 
matite is  characteristic  for  the  granitic  rocks  connected  with  basic 
noritic  borders.  Harker  has  observed  the  same  occurrence  in  hia- 
studies  of  the  Carrock  Fell  gabbro  in  England.  Elsewhere  mioro- 
pegmatitic  rocks  are  generally  muscovit-e-bearing,  but  in  the  Sudbury 
eruptives  muscovite  is  very  seldom  found.  A  wider  examinatioD 
might  show  that  micropegmatite  is  characteristic  for  all  rocks  which 
are  midway  between  Uie  more  acid  aad  the  more  basic  portion  of 
dififerentiated  eruptives. 

Some  of  the  most  important  deposits  of  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite 
discovered  in  the  Sudbury  district  are  situated  along  the  north- 
western border  of  the  Windy  Lake  eruptive.  We  have  here  to  deal 
with  an  eruptive  whose  length  is  unknown,  and  whose  width  is  nearly 
4  miles.  The  gradual  transition,  from  typical  pyrrhotite-norite  on 
the  one  hand  to  hornblende-granite  on  the  other,  shows  that  in  most 
respects  it  is  identical  with  the  Whitson  Lake  eruptive.  These 
eruptive  areas,  which  are  bordered  locally  with  norite  and  pyrrhotite- 
norite,  cannot  properly  be  spoken  of  as  basic  eruptives,  since  the 
average  acidity  for  the  whole  of  the  eruptives  is  at  least  62  per  cent* 
of  silica.  In  this  respect  the  Sudbury  nickel-bearing  eruptives  difiPer 
from  those  of  Norway  as  described  by  Vogt. 

Bell's  map  shows  a  greenstone  area  extending  from  Lake  Sagi- 
tchi-wai-a-ga-mog  south-westward  into  the  township  of  Morgan. 
This  area  is  in  all  probability  only  a  basic  border  of  the  Windy 
Lake  eruptive.  In  this  case  the  length  of  the  eruptive  is  at  least 
25  miles,  while  further  investigation  may  show  that  it  is  even 
longer. 
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E^>edfic-graTity  determinatioas,  of  a  series  of  specimens  collected 
along  the  railway  where  it  crosses  the  Windy  Lake  eraptive,  show 
a  decrease  from  each  horder  towards  the  centre,  where  the  lightest 
and  most  add  rocks  occur.  The  following  numbers  are  averages  of 
pain  of  specimens,  so  that  the  error  inherent  in  determination» 
made  on  small  fragments  is  more  or  less  eliminated : — 

Eastern  contact    2*714 

2-746 

, 2-690 

Onaping  Station   2722 

2-793 

Western  contact  2-861 

(iv)  The  Travers  Mine  Eruptive, 

This  nickel-bearing  area  is  situated  in  the  townships  of  Dmry 
and  Denison,  about  25  miles  south-west  of  Sudbury.  It  is  most 
easily  reached  from  Worthington  Station  on  the  '  Soo'  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Eailway.  Bell  maps  it  as  being  nearly  a  mile  wide 
and  6  miles  long. 

The  rock  on  the  dump  at  Travers  Mine  is  fine-grained,  dark 
g;reeni8h-grey,  and  in  some  cases  exhibits  a  schistose  structure.  The 
microscope  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  fine  granular  felspar,  uralitic 
hornblende,  a  veiy  little  hornblende-epidote,  and  iron  ores.  The 
schistosity  is  often  very  distinct,  and  is  caused  by  the  bisilicate» 
forming  lengthened,  irregularly  -  pointed,  elliptical  areas,  which 
alternate  with  granular  felspar-epidote  masses,  that  constitute  two- 
thirds  of  the  rock. 

Farther  south  the  rock  is  composed  of  the  same  minerals,  but  is 
often  much  coarser.  Locally  there  are  small  patches  which  are 
nearly  pure  felspar-epidote  aggregate,  while  in  other  places  there 
are  dark  patches  which  contain  very  little  felspar-epidote  aggregate.^ 
A  mile  and  a  quarter  south  of  the  mine  the  rock  becomes  very  much 
coarser. 

The  rocks  of  this  area  resemble  the  well-known  fiaser-gabbros  of 
Besswein,  Saxony,  and  difier  widely  from  the  rocks  of  the  two  areas 
already  studied.  At  present  it  is  composed  of  saussurite  fiaser- 
gabbro,  especially  rich  in  saussurite.  The  fiaser-structure  has  pro- 
bably been  caused  by  great  pressure,  which  hastened  the  uraliti- 
xation  and  saussuritization  of  the  components,  and  may  have  pro- 
duced the  crushed  granite  north  of  the  Travers  Mine.  I  have  not 
determined  the  relation  of  the  gabbro  to  the  granite  north  of  the 
mine,  but  I  think  that  the  two  are  genetically  distinct. 

Y.  Othsr  Nickeliferous  Areas. 

The  Stobie  Mine  is  connected  with  a  long  narrow  area  of  some- 
irhat  schistose  greenstone,  which  is  only  a  few  yards  wide  where 
crossed  by  the  Blezard  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway. 
The  specimens  collected  indicate  an  approach  to  amphibolite.  The 
JSuronian  rocks  have  been  metamorphosed  by  this  now  highly-altered 
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greenstone ;  garnet  and  biotite  are  the  chief  new  minerals,  while 
1;he  whole  rock  has  been  rendered  quite  crystalline. 

Copper  Cliff  Mine  is  also  situated  on  a  very  narrow  eruptive  stock. 
The  greenstone  is  so  much  altered  that  its  original  nature  is  quite 
concealed.  The  microscope  shows  that  uralite,  a  little  secondary 
hornblende,  plagioclase,  free  quartz,  and  a  little  micropegmatite  are 
the  chief  constituents.  This  rock  is  thus  seen  to  be  much  more  add 
than  that  examined  at  any  of  the  other  nickel  mines. 

Worthington  Mine  is  connected  with  an  eruptive  which  is  not 
more  than  50  yards  wide  where  the  *  Soo '  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  crosses  it  at  Worthington  Station.  The  rock  is  very 
schistose,  and  greenish-grey  in  colour.  Some  of  the  fresher  specimens 
might  be  called  actinolite-schist,  while  others  are  largely  changed  to 
A  fine  aggregate  of  talc,  which  contains  only  a  few  slender  actinolite- 
cryBtals.     Pyrrhotite-grains  are  richly  scattered  through  the  rock. 

There  are  a  few  areas  of  hornblende-schist  in  the  Sudbury  district, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  regarded  as 
crystalline  schists  and  proper  members  of  the  Huronian,  or  as  altered 
greenstones.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  accessible  of  these  areas 
is  cut  by  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  about 
3  miles  west  of  Sudbury.  The  rock  is  rather  compact,  distinctly 
Bchistose,  and  nearly  black  in  colour.  The  microscope  shows  that 
it  is  composed  of  long,  slender  crystals  of  bluish-green  hornblende, 
a  smaller  quantity  of  quartz  and  water-dear  grains  of  felspar. 

Narrowly  elliptical  quartz-grains  form  parallel  chains  of  indusions 
in  the  hornblende-cr}'8tals.  These  indusions  occupy  a  definite  plane, 
which,  from  the  following  observations,  appears  to  be  the  positive 
orthodome  -f^^^o  .  (The  face  usually  marked  p  is  here  taken  to  be 
iihe  basis  oP) : — 

(i)  In  sections  of  hornblende-individuals  the  inclusion-chains 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage — Whence  they  lie  in  a 
plane  of  the  orthodiagonal  zone. 

(ii)  The  maximum  extinction  for  sections  parallel  to  oo  S  oo 
is  13°  55'.  Such  sections  show  that  the  chains  of  indu- 
sions form  an  angle  of  75°  with  the  deavage,  and  an 

angle  of  89°  with  the  axis  of  elasticity  jMf  • 

(iii)  Sections  with  smaller  angles  of  extinction  give  larger 
angles  between  the  deavage  and  the  inclusion-chains. 

Similar  disjointing  of  blade-like  crystals  by  pressure  is  observed  in 
many  minerals,  particularly  in  the  piedmontite  of  Japanese  pied- 
montite-schists.  Parting  of  hornblende-crystals  along  4- Poo  has 
been  observed  by  Cross  in  actinolite-schists  from  Britanny,  and  also 
less  perfectly  in  green  schists  from  Zermatt  in  Switzerland. 

The  same  amphibolite-area  may  be  examined  about  ^  mile  north 
of  Copper  Cliff  Mine.  The  nickel-bearing  rocks  at  Stobie  Mine 
resemble  these  amphibolites,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  all 
^ionnected. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  most  of  the  nsmrow  areas  of  nickeliferous 
rocks  have  been  acted  upon  by  dynamic  metamorphism  with  com- 
paratiye  ease,  and  as  a  result  the  original  unalter^  rock  is  seldom 
found  in  the  smaller  emptives.  The  original  rock  was  probably  a 
massiTe  norite  or  gabbro,  which  was  changed  into  schistose  horn- 
blende-rock. This  is  seen  in  the  rocks  of  the  Stobie,  Travers,  and 
Worthington  eruptiyee.  On  the  other  hand,  lai^e  eniptives  sacb 
as  the  two  first  described  have  retained  their  massive  structure  and 
to  a  large  extent  their  pyroxene  content. 

As  compared  with  the  Norwegian  nickeliferous  rocks,  the  Sudbury 
rocks  are  decidedly  more  acid,  for  olivine,  which  is  a  frequent  con- 
stituent of  the  former,  has  never  been  detected  in  any  of  the 
Sudbury  nickeliferous  rocks. 

VI.  The  Toctngeb  Obaititbs. 

We  must  now  refer  briefly  to  a  class  of  granites  which  are  younger 
than  the  nickeliferous  rocks,  and  may  be  conveniently  spoken  of 
as  *  Younger  Granites.'  The  best  exposures  of  these  rocks  occur 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  about  2  miles 
▼est  of  Murray  Mines.  The  nickel-bearing  rocks  are  there  cut  by 
two  separate  eruptions  of  fine-grained,  pinkish  biotite-granite,  which 
lends  off  apophyses  into  the  surrounding  greenstone.  The  wider  of 
tiiiese  intrusions  is  about  100  yards  broad,  while  the  smaller  is 
less  than  60  yards.  The  microscope  shows  that  quartz,  orthoclase, 
plagiodase,  and  biotite  are  the  chief  constituents. 

Where  the  rock  comes  into  contact  with  the  norite,  the  hyper- 
sthene,  hornblende,  and  augite  of  the  latter  are  changed  to  fine  scaly 
biotite,  while  the  well-formed  plagioclase  is  replaced  by  an  aggregate 
of  granular  plagioclase,  epidote,  and  quartz. 

Another  exposure  of  this  rock  occurs  immediately  south-east  of 
Murray  Mines,  where  it  cuts  through  the  nickeliferous  greenstone, 
•ometimes  forming  apparent  inliers  in  the  same.  In  other  places 
breodas  are  formed  by  the  inclusion  of  angular  fragments  of  green- 
stone  in  a  groundmass  of  fine-grained  pinlash  granite. 

It  appears  as  if  there  had  been  an  intrusion  of  this  granite  along 
the  contact  between  the  nickel-bearing  emptives  and  the  Huronian 
rocks  south-east  of  them.  The  width  of  this  granitic  intrusion  is 
over  i  mile.  It  contains  numerous  inliers  of  greenstone.  A  narrow 
■trip  of  mica-schist  11  yards  wide  is  e^  nosed  along  the  railway 
on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  granite.  The  schist  dips  at 
very  high  angles,  and  doubtless  represents  the  rock  which  wa» 
origioally  in  contact  with  the  nickel-bearing  eruptive.  Similar 
exposures  of  fine-grained  granite  are  observed  immediately  south 
of  filezard  Mine. 

North  of  Copper  Cliff  Mine  there  is  a  large  area  of  coarse 
gneisMnd  granite,  which  the  late  Baron  von  FouUon  considered  to  be 
Lanrentian.  It  is  essentially  the  same  rock  as  that  exposed  east  of 
Murray  Mines,  except  that  the  latter  has  been  so  crushed  as  to 
pieseat  a  much  finer  grain. 
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VII.  Olxvuib-Diabjlse  Dtkbb. 

These  dykes  are  the  youDgest  of  the  Sudbury  rocks,  and  are 
eharacterized  by  north-westerly  direction  with  only  very  slight 
yariations.  All  the  other  rocks  of  the  district  are  intersected  by 
them.  The  extensive  area  over  which  these  dykes  occur,  taken  in 
connexion  with  their  general  paraUelism,  points  to  a  period  of  great 
dynamical  action.  The  force  that  produced  the  cracks  through 
which  the  diabase-magma  ascended  had  doubtless  a  part  in  the 
production  of  amphibolites  and  flaser-gabbros  from  massive  pyroxene- 
rocks,  in  the  metamorphism  of  the  norites,  and  in  the  crushing  of 
the  Younger  Granites  and  granitic  borders  of  the  nickel-bearing 
areas.  As  the  dykes  intersect  all  the  other  rocks,  we  may  conclude 
their  post-Huronian  age,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
were  formed  in  early  Palasozoic  or  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

One  of  the  best  representatives  of  this  dyke-system  is  well  exposed 
quite  near  the  town  of  8udbur}%  and  can  be  followed  for  7  mUes. 
The  easternmost  exposure  is  on  the  southern  shore  of  Ramsay  Lake, 
near  the  north-western  point  of  the  peninsula  which  nearly  divides 
the  lake.  It  appears  again  on  the  north-western  shore  near  the 
landing,  and  the  dyke  may  be  followed  by  frequent  exposures  past 
the  town  of  Sudbury.  All  the  exposures  of  diabase  along  the 
railway  between  Sudbury  and  Rayside  Stations  are  portions  of  the 
same  dyke. 

Another  dyke  of  this  system  crosses  the  railway  1  mile  east  of 
Worthington  Station,  and  a  third  about  |  mile  east  of  the  station. 
A  very  large  dyke  is  well  exposed  on  the  railway  near  Nairn  Station. 
Many  others  might  be  mentioned,  some  of  which  are  said  to  have 
other  directions,  but  all  those  examined  by  the  writer  have  a  general 
north-westerly  direction.  In  width  they  vary  from  a  few  feet  to 
50  yards. 

Plagioclase  is  the  chief  constituent.  It  is  generally  quite  fresh, 
but  is  occaeionally  somewhat  clouded.  Idiomorphic  much-twinned 
crystals  are  characteristic.  From  measurements  of  the  angles  of 
extinction  tihe  felspar  seems  to  be  labradorite.  The  twinning  is 
commonly  of  the  ^bite  law,  but  a  combination  of  the  albite  and 
peridine  laws  b  frequent.  In  a  section  from  the  large  dyke  near 
Murray  Mines  twinning  was  observed  combining  the  albite,  pericline^ 
and  Baveno  laws.  Twinning  of  plagioclase  according  to  i^e  Baveno 
law  waa  first  mentioned  by  Weiss,  and  more  fWy  described  by 
Brezina.  The  combination  of  this  rare  twinning  law  with  the  albite 
and  peridine  laws  as  exhibited  in  the  diabase  from  near  Murray 
Mines  is  very  interesting,  and  probably  has  never  been  previously 
observed.  Plagioclase  being  by  far  the  earliest  to  crystallize,  the 
ophitic  structure  is  beautifully  developed. 

The  quantity  of  monodinic  pyroxene  varies.  In  the  exposure 
near  Murray  Mines  it  forms  about  a  quarter  of  the  rock,  while  at 
other  points  on  this  dyke,  as  also  in  the  dykes  near  Worthington 
Station,  it  does  not  constitute  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  rock. 
Where  there  is  most  pyroxene  there  is  least  olivine,  and  vice  veridy 
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-90  that  tiie  total  quantity  of  pyroxene  and  olivine  is  nearly  constant. 
The  olivine  forms  more  or  less  rounded,  pale  greenish-yellow  grains, 
which  are  younger  than  the  plagioclase,  hut  older  than  the  augite. 
fiometimee'the  olivine  has  given  rise  to  small  quantities  of  serpentine 
and  swarms  of  minute  grains  of  magnetite.  The  pyroxene  shows 
no  definite  outline,  and  very  seldom  imperfect  cleavage  :  it  b  reddish- 
l>rown  to  violet  in  colour,  and  distinctly  pleochroic.  The  usual 
accessory  minerals  are  present,  and  the  rook  is  remarkahly  fresh. 

One  point  characteristic  of  these  dykes  is  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  acted  upon  hy  hydrochemical  agencies.  Near  the  village 
of  Murray  Mines  the  Government  road  passes  for  some  distance 
between  high  walls  of  granite,  which  have  become  prominent  by  the 
weathering-out  of  the  diabase.  The  nickel-beariDg  greenstones 
resist  the  action  of  atmospheric  agencies  much  better,  and  are 
generally  greenish  on  the  weathered  surface.  In  this  respect  they 
atand  in  contrast  to  the  rocks  under  discussion,  which  become  quite 
rusty  on  exposure.    Spheroidal  weathering  is  characteristic. 

One  of    the  exposures  on   the  railway  immediately   east  of 
Worthington  Station   contains  porphyritio  crystals  of  plagioclase 
from  1  to  2  inches  long.     This  porphyritic  phase  is  confined  to 
within  2  yards  of  the  contact.    No  glassy  borders  were  observed  in 
connexion  with  these  dykes,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  rock  decays.    The  large  dyke,  where  exposed  on  Eamsay 
Lake,  exhibits  a  giadual  change  in  '^texture  from  very  fine  at  the 
borders  to  quite  coarse  in  the  central  portions.     A  microscopic 
examination  of  the  marginal  and  central  portions  shows  that  they 
axe  mineralogically  identical,  and  that  there  has  been  no  differen- 
tiation.    This  is  confirmed  by  specific-gravity  determinations  of  a 
series  of  specimens  representing  a  cross-section  of  the  dyke  where 
its  width  is  about  40  yards. 

A  quantitative  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  the  big  dyke  near 
Kurray  Mines  gave  the  following  result : — 

7o 

SiO.    47-22 

Al^O, 16-62 

Fe.,0, 3-32 

F^    12-40 

MnO  004 

OiO    9^61 

MgO  3-33 

K,0    0-67 

Na,0 3-40 

TiO,  3-62 

P.O.  0-33 

BaO    0-01 

OaO    trace 

mo    0-0275 

OoO  0O066 

Lo6B  bj  ignition   0-30 

Total 100803 

Specific  gravity    3*01 
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The  proportions  of  ferrous  oxide  and  titanic  acid  are  nnusnally 
large.  The  latter  doubtless  occurs  partly  in  the  magnetite  and 
ilmenite  and  partly  in  the  augite,  giving  this  last  its  peculiar  violet 
colour.  It  has  long  been  known  that  nickel  is  a  frequent  constituent 
of  the  heavy  ferro-magnesian  minerals^  especially  of  olivine  and 
pyroxene,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  heavy  metals  contained  in  the 
diabase  are  constituents  of  these  silicates.  Whether  the  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  copper  were  primarily  constituents  of  the  diabase-magma 
or  not  would  be  difficult  to  say,  as  they  may  have  been  derived  ^m 
the  nickel-bearing  greenstones  which  are  intersected  by  these  dykes. 
Fragments  of  the  nickel-bearing  rocks  may  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  diabase-magma.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  regard  the  nickel 
content  of  the  diabase  as  a  constituent  of  the  original  diabase- 
magma.  No  nickel-deposits  have  been  found  associated  with  these 
dyke-rocks. 

Had  the  nickeliferous  diabase  solidified  more  slowly  and  been 
richer  in  sulphur,  the  nickel  would  probably  have  separated  as  iron- 
nid^el  sulphides  along  the  border,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  nickel- 
bearing  greenstones,  where  these  differentiationfl  of  pyrrhotite-norite 
now  constitute  the  most  extensive  nickel-deposits  in  the  world. 

The  map  which  accompanies  this  paper  is  founded  on  that  issued 
by  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey.  It  differs,  however,  in  two 
irays  from  the  Government  map.  Firstly,  I  have  omitted  much  of 
the  detail  both  in  topography  and  geology,  and  have  reproduced  only 
such  features  as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  present  paper.  The 
second  difference  is  wholly  geological,  and  consists  in  such  changes 
as  my  own  explorations  showed  to  be  necessary.  These  changes 
are  principally  connected  with  the  Whitson  Lake  and  Windy  Lake 
enptives,  and  with  the  Younger  Granites. 

The  investigations  reported  in  this  paper  were  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  Geheimrath  Professor  ZirkeL  It  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  him  for  his 
hiendly  advice  and  encouragement. 


Yin.  LrrsBATUBE. 
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Discussion. 

The  Peesident  said  that  all  additional  information  in  regard  to 
the  Huronian  rocks,  which  resemble  so  closely  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
pre-Cambrian  age  in  Wales,  was  most  useful  at  the  present  time. 
The  Author's  paper,  therefore,  was  one  in  which  British  geologists 
would  necessarily  be  much  interested. 

Prof.  Bonnet  said  that,  so  far  as  he  had  seen  the  district,  he  doubted 
whether  the  ore  was  the  result  of  differentiation.  He  believed 
that  it  was  more  likely  to  have  been  introduced  afterwards,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  with  mineral  ores.  He  thought  also  that  the 
Author  was  pushing  this  idea  of  differentiation  too  far  in  regard  to 
the  rocks  of  the  country.  So  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  a  number 
of  separate  bosses  of  various  kinds  of  rocks. 

Mr.  Teall  said  that  hyperites  were  associated  with  the  Loch  Dee 
granite  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  that  pyrrhotite  occurred  in 
some  of  the  altered  forms  of  these  rocks.  This  pyrrhotite,  however, 
in  the  specimen  he  had  examined  was  certainly  not  nickeliferous  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the  Swedish  and  Canadian  varieties. 
The  association  of  nickeliferous  pyrrhotite  with  hyperites  and 
norites  was  now  known  from  a  very  large  number  of  localities  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  differentiation-hypothesis  had 
been  advanced  by  Vogt  to  explain  the  association. 

The  paper  was  based  on  a  large  amount  of  field  as  weU  as  labora- 
tory work.  Its  main  object  was  not  to  establish  a  theory,  but  to 
describe  facts. 

Gen.  M'^Mahon  referred  to  the  theoretical  portion  of  the  paper, 
and  commented  on  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  the  law  of 
gravitation  could  be  appealed  to  as  the  explanation  of  the  basic 
portions  of  slowly-cooling  magmas  concentrating  in  the  centres  of 
eruptive  masses,  combined  with  the  formation  of  acid  rocks  on  both 
margins. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake  also  spoke. 
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5.  The  Fauka  of  the  Kbislbt  Limbstonb. — Part  II.  Coitclusion.* 
By  F.  R.  CowpEB  Rbbd,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Head  November 
18th,  1896.) 

[Plate  VI.] 

OSTKACODA. 

Of  the  rich  fftuna  of  ostracods  which  Prof.  T.  Bopert  Jones '  has 
described  from  Kildare  I  have,  after  careful  search,  been  able  to 
determine  only  the  following  two  at  Keisley  : — 

Pbimitia  M*Coti,  Salter. 

This  is  the  form  which  many  preyious  observers  have  recorded 
as  Cythere  phaseolus  (His.),  but  it  is  a  mistaken  identification, 
as  Prof.  Rupert  Jones  (loc.  eit.)  has  shown.  The  species  is  as 
abundant  at  Keisley  as  it  is  at  Kildare. 

Cythkrb  Wbtghtiaita,  Jones. 

This  is  a  rare  form  at  Keisley,  only  two  or  three  specimens 
having  so  far  been  found. 

BRACHIOPODA. 

Obolella  cf.  NiTENS,  Hisinger. 

A  small  transversely-oval  shell,  with  a  longitudinal  groove  from 
the  beak  to  the  anterior  margin,  appears  te  belong  te  this  Swedish 
species.'  The  shell  is  very  thin,  and  marked  with  only  a  few  con- 
centric lines  of  growth ;  the  brachial  valve,  which  here  is  alone 
preserved,  is  much  flattened,  has  a  small  pointed  beak  near  the 
margio,  an  almost  straight  hinge-line,  and  a  distinct  longitudinal 
groove  running  from  the  beak  to  the  front  edge.  The  brachial  valve 
of  this  species  figured  by  Lindstrom  *  corresponds  very  closely  in 
shape  and  other  characters  with  our  Keisley  specimen,  but  the 
pedicle-valves  there  delineated  are  subcircular,  and  described  as 
shield-shaped,  though  the  breadth  is  given  as  twice  the  length. 
The  species  is  fonnd  in  the  Trinucleus-schists  of  Sweden.  Our 
specimen  measures  2  millim.  in  length  and  3  in  breadth. 

Orbicttloisba,  sp. 

A  small  circnlar  pedide-valve,  ornamented  with  rather  coarse 
concentric  strise,  and  possessing  a  central  elevated  umbo  whence  a 
narrow  external  pedicle-groove  is  traceable  te  the  margin,  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  genus  that  I  have  seen  ^m  thus  rock.  The 
specimen  is  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum. 

'  For  Part  I.,  see  this  Journal,  toI  lii.  (1896)  pp.  407-437  &  pis.  zx.-xzL 

•  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hirt.  ser.  4.  toI.  ii.  (1868)p.  54,  pL  riL 

'  Hiiinger, '  Letbjea  Suecica,'  Stockholm,  1891,  p.  77  {Jirypaf  nitens), 

*  •  Fmgm.  SUup.'  (1880)  pi.  liiL  fig.  34. 
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It  cannot  be  identified  with  Diseina  gibba  (lindstr.)  of  the 
Xeptona-Limestone,  for  that  species  has  two  small  nodules  below  the 
apical  foramen,  and  the  beak  of  the  pedicle-valve  is  subcentral  and 
nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  margin.  Davidson  '  figares  a 
small  species  of  Orbicuhidea  (Dtscina,  Dav.),  from  Keisley,  which 
is  apparently  distinct  from  that  above  described. 

LnreuLA  ?,  sp. 

Prof.  Harkness '  records  Lingula  hrevis^  (Portl.)  from  the  Kebley 
Limestone.  I  have  seen  the  specimen  thus  identified  at  Carlisle, 
and  am  reiy  doubtful  about  it.  It  might  even  not  be  a  brachiopod 
at  all,  but  a  lamellibranch,  like  Ambonychxa  ?  nux  (Lindstr.),  which 
lindstrom '  figures  and  describes  from  the  Z^pt^pno-Limestone. 

Obihis  oalliobaxxa,  Dalm. 

This  species  is  not  common  at  Keisley. 

Obthis  calliobamma,  var. 

In  addition  to  specimens  with  the  ordinary  features  of  this- 
well-known  species,  there  has  been  found  the  imperfect  brachial 
yalve  of  an  OrthU  having  the  shape  and  appearance  of  t3rpical 
individuals  of  this  species,  but  furnished  with  thirty  to  forty  rounded, 
straight,  simple  ribs  of  r^ular  width,  separated  by  interspaces  which 
at  the  margin  of  the  valve  are  more  than  double  the  breadth  of 
the  ribs,  except  near  the  hinge-lioe,  where  the  last  six  or  seven^ 
ribs  are  somewhat  crowded  together  and  of  rather  smaller  size. 

Obthis  Aoionus,  Sowerby. 

This  is  a  rare  species  in  the  Keisley  rock.  Probably  Orthis 
Oswaldi  (Von  Buch),  which  occurs  in  Stage  P  of  the  East  Baltic 
provinces,  is  a  synonym,  as  Schmidt  ^  mentions.  It  is  found  also  in 
the  Kildaxe  and  Leptcgna-lSmesioiies. 

Obthis  (Buobites)  biloba,  linn. 

Though  a  characteristically  Silurian  species,  this  is  not  unknowir 
from  Ordovician  beds,  and  Davidson  *  records  its  occurrence  at  Cefn 
Bhyddan  and  other  places  in  Bala  rocks.  I  have  seen  several  well- 
preserved  specimens  from  Keisley,  two  of  which  I  found  myself. 
It  occurs  in  the  Leptcena-IlmGstone. 

Obthis  (Plattbtbophia)  bifobata,  Schlotheim. 

A  fairly  common  species  at  Keisley.  The  Kildare  and  Leptcena- 
Limestones  and  Schmidt's  Stage  E  also  contain  it. 

»  •  Mod.  Brit  Fobs.  Brach./  vol.  iu.  (1864-71)  pL  L  fig.  27. 

•  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc  toL  xxi  (1866)  p.  248. 

•  •  Fragm.  Saur.'  (1880)  p.  17,  pi.  xiu.  figs.  63,  54. 

^  *  On  the  Silurian  (and  Cambrian)  Strata  of  the  Baltic  Pronnces  of  Ruasia,*^ 
Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  Vol.  xxxriii.  (1882)  p.  614. 
»  '  Mon,  Brit  Fo«.  Brach.,'  toI.  iil  (1864-71)  p.  206. 
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Orthis  (Dalmaitella)  TESTiTDiKABiA,  Ddman. 

Xot  very  common  at  Keisley.TCIt  has  not  been  recordei  so  far 
from  the  Eildare  or  the  Z^tojwo-Limestone. 

Obihis  (Dalmavblla  ?)  cf.  coNFBRTA,  Lindstrom. 

Lindstrom  ^  describes  and  fignres  a  small  species  of  Orthis  from 
the  Z^tcrna-Limeetone  under  the  name  of  0.  eonferta.  Some 
specimens  from  Keisley  appear  to  belong  to  it,  agreeing  in  shape 
and  surface-ornamentation. 

O&THiB  cf.  ABGBiTTBA,  Hisioger. 

I  have  bat  little  doubt  that  this  species  of  Hisinger's '  occurs  at 
Keidey,  for  several  well-preserved  shells  show  all  the  typical 
external  features  with  the  regular  bifurcation  of  the  ribs,  but  they 
are  of  rather  large  size.  In  Sweden  it  occurs  in  the  Trinudeus- 
Mists. 

Orthis  (Hbbbbtblla?)  keislbyewsis,  sp.  n.  (PL  YI.  figs.  1, 1  a,  &  1 6.) 

This  species  is  founded  on  a  single  pedide-yalye  of  a  small  speci- 
men, bat  it  shows  characters  so  peculiar  and  distinct  that  a  new 
specific  name  is  not  uncalled  for. 

The  valve  is  transverse,  with  a  semicircular  outline.  The  depth 
tt  the  umbo  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  length.  There  is  a 
^ry  faint  indication  of  a  median  sinus ;  the  beak  is  small,  and  not 
curved  over  the  hinge-line. 

The  hinge-line  is  straight,  and  there  is  a  high,  triangular,  steeply 
inclined  hinge-area.  The  surface  of  the  valve  is  ornamented  with 
ahoat  sixteen  simple,  straight,  unforked,  narrow,  rounded  ribs 
extending  from  the  beak  to  the  margin,  with  interspaces  of  quite 
double  the  width  of  the  ribs. 

The  ribs  and  interspaces  are  crossed  by  strong,  rounded,  raised, 
equidistant,  concentric  lines,  not  lamellose ;  these  give  a  distinct 
cancellated  appearance  to  the  surface. 

The  length  of  the  valve  is  5  millim.,  and  its  width  6  millim. 

In  the  shape  of  the  pedide-valve  and  the  characters  of  the  hinge- 
area,  this  Keisley  form  resembles  the  species  belonging  to  the  group 
IfeberieUa  of  Hall  &  Clarke,'  but  none  of  the  species,  so  fiEkr  as  I 
know,  have  a  precisely  similar  ornamentation. 

In  these  respects  also  the  common  Wenlock  species^  Orthis  Bou- 
chardi  (Davidson),  is  not  unlike  our  specimen,  but  it  has  fewer  ribs 
and  the  concentric  markings  are  lamellose. 

^^KTHis  VEgpBBTiLTo,  Sowcrby. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Carlisle  Museum  from  Keisley,  but  it 
M  s  rare  form.     It  probably  occurs  at  Kildare. 

\  •Pragm.Saur.'  (l880)  p.  26,  pL  xiiL  figs.  1-8. 

'  ^.  pi.  xiv.  figs.  12-15 ;  and  Hiainger,  'Leth«a  Suocioi  *  (1837),  p.  72, 

'  •  W.  N.  Y.,'  ToL  viii.  Brach.  pt.  i.  (18^)  p.  198. 
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Obihib  (Dalmavblla)  elboabtvla  ?,  Dalman« 
OsiHiB  (Hbibbobxhib)  altebvata  ?,  8owerby. 

ObTHIS  (DIBOBTHI8)  FLABELLITLUM  ?,  Sowerbj. 

These  three  speoiee  have  been  doabtfolly  identified  from  frag- 
mentary specimens. 

Stbopuombha  AimauATA,  Sowerby. 

A  fairly  common  species  at  Keisley ;  it  is  found  in  the  Bala,  as 
well  as  in  the  Silurian  of  Britain. 

Stbophombha  ooBBueAiELLA,  Davidsou. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  species  at  Eeisleyy  and  is  also 
found  at  the  Chair  of  Kildare  and  in  the  Z«p<<Fna-Limestone. 

Lbptjeha  bhomboidalis,  Wilckens. 

This  species,  commonly  but  erroneously'  called  Strophomena 
rhomboidaliif  b  not  abundant  in  the  Keisley  Limestone,  but  it  has 
been  recorded  thence  by  Harkness,  Marr,  and  Nicholson,  and  I  have 
found  good  typical  specimens  of  it  myscdf .  It  occurs  also  in  the 
Kildare  Limestone  and  in  the  Balecarlian  Limestone, 

PLBCiAMBOiaTEs  ScHKiDTi,  Tomquist. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  this  species  has  been  recog- 
nized at  Keisley,  for  it  appears  to  be  nearly  restricted  to  the  horizon 
of  the  Z^p^cpna-Limestone  and  Stage  E  of  Schmidt.  I  hare  not  seen 
any  specmiens  from  Kildare,  but  the  Keisley  examples  show  all  the 
features  described  by  Lindstrom.' 

PlECTAMBOKITBB  QUDfQXJBOOSTATA,  M'Coy. 

Tomquist '  compares  a  Z^tono-Iimestone  species  with  this  one  of 
McCoy's,  but  it  is  not  given  in  the  '  list  of  the  Fossil  Faunas  of 
Sweden '  (Stockholm,  1888).  It  is  fairly  common  at  Keisley  and 
Kildare. 

FlectamboiiItbb  tbaksvebsalis  ?,  Wahlenberg. 

I  believe  that  this  species  occurs  at  Keisley,  but  the  specimens 
are  rather  imperfect.  It  occurs  also  doubtfuUy  at  Kildare.  It  is 
known  from  Bala,  Llandovery,  and  Wenlock  rocks  in  the  United 
|j[ingdom.^ 

EAFiKBsauDiA  EXPASTSA,  Sowcrby. 

There  is  a  well-preserved  ventral  valve  of  this  species  at  Carlisle, 
and  I  have  seen  other  fragments.  Davidson '  states  that  this  form 
is  found  in  the  Caradoc  and  Lower  Llandovery. 

>  Hall  &  Clarke,  'Pal.  N.  Y./  toI.  ^iii.  Brach.  pt.  i,  (1892)  pp.  250  &  276.; 

•  *  Fragm.  Silup/  (1880)  p.  29,  pL  xir.  figs.  25,  26. 

'  'OfTert.  6.  BergbyggD.  inom  Siljans.  i  Dal.'  p.  26,  Srerigea  C^eoL 
Undersokn.  a«r.  0,  no.  57  (Stockholm,  1883). 

*  Davidson,  'Hon.  Brit.  Foss.  Brach.,'  toL  iii  (1864-71)  p.  320  (lA^Uma> 
transieraali»\ 

'  Rid,  p.  314  {8tropham$na  expan$a). 
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BAForBsaimrA  dbltoidba,  Balman. 

The  typical  form  of  this  species  occurs  at  Keisley,  and  perhaps  at 
Kildaro,  but  is  rare.  It  is  recorded  &om  Stage  F  of  the  East  Baltic 
proyinoes  by  Schmidt.* 

RxFVrFBQTJISA  (?)  DKLtOIDBA,  Var.  XTSDATA,  M*Coy. 

This  rariety  is  not  uncommon  at  Kildare  and  Keisley.  I  strongly 
doubt  whether  it  is  really  a  variety  of  B.  delUndea  and  not  a  distinct 
species  belonging  to  another  genus.  lindstrom '  figures  and  de- 
scribes a  yariety  of  Siropheodanta  imbrex  (Pander)  which  seems  to  be 
almost  identical  with  the  Keisley  form.  The  latter  agrees  best  with 
fig.  23,  pi.  xxxix.  vol.  iii.  of  Davidson's  *  Monograph  of  the  British 
PossD  Bradiiopoda.'  The  Swedish  specimens,  however,  which  are 
from  the  Z^ptoTio-Limestone  appear  to  be  less  suddenly  geniculated 
and  to  possess  a  greater  number  of  larger  ribs  than  those  from 
Keisley  and  Kildare. 

Tbiplbcia  ihsulabis,  Eichwald. 
This  species  occurs  at  Keisley,  Kildare,  and  in  Stage  E. 

Strsptib  moniufeba,  M'Coy. 

This  form  appears  to  be  almost  restricted  to  Keisley  and  Kildare, 
where  it  is  abundant. 

CHBisTiAiriA  TJUSuiciNCiA,  M*Coy. 

This  is  a  very  common  species  at  Keisley,  and  is  also  found  at 
Kildare.  The  peculiar  internal  structure  and  muscular  impressions 
have  recently  led  Messrs.  Hall  &  Clarke  to  establish  the  new  genus 
Chmtiafiia  for  the  reception  of  this  species,  which  previously  was 
called  a  Ltptasna, 

Atrtpa  bxpansa,  Lindstrom. 

This  species '  is  very  variable,  but  is  distinguished  from  A.  mar" 
ginalis  (Dalm.)  by  its  subquadrate  form  and  diminished  prominence 
of  the  beak  of  the  ventral  valve.  Three  fairly  distinct  va'-ieties 
occur  in  the  Keisley  Limestone.  The  first  (Tar.,  a)  is  characterized 
by  the  almost  obsolete  fold  on  the  brachial  valve,  while  the  sinus  on 
the  pedicle-valve  is  fairly  strong.  The  marginal  fringes  to  the 
valves,  such  as  Davidson  figured  in  the  case  of  A,  reticularis,  are 
frequently  preserved. 

The  second  variety  (fi)  has  the  fold  on  the  brachial  valve  distinct, 
but  the  ribs  on  the  valves  are  much  smaller  and  more  numerous 
than  in  the  type-form.  Thus  I  have  counted  as  many  as  ten  ribs 
on  the  brachial  fold  of  one  specimen.  The  marginal  fringes  are  often 
present  in  this  variety  also.  The  third  variety  (y)  is  characterized 
by  the  possession  of  a  strong  angular  sinus  in  the  pedicle- valve, 

^  'Rev.  d.    oftbalt.    Silor.   Trilob./  pt    L   M^m.   Aoal    Imp.    det    Soi» 
Bi  Peter^bourg,  ser.  7,  vol.  xxx.  (1881)  no.  1,  p.  88. 
*  'Fragm.  Silur.'  (18S0)  p.  29,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  27-32. 
«•  Ibid.  p.  22,  pL  iiu  flga.  6-10, 17-19. 
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famished  with  a  sbgle  median  rib.  The  brachial  valve  has  a  low 
median  fold,  marked  by  two  ribs  and  a  somewhat  wide  interspace 
on  each  side  between  tiie  fold  and  the  lateral  group  of  ribs.  The 
cardinal  angles  of  the  shell  are  more  rounded  than  in  the  type-form. 
I  was  at  fiiBt  inclined  to  remove  this  form  into  a  new  species,  but 
perhaps  it  is  safer  at  present  merely  to  consider  it  a  variety  of 
A,  expanga.     It  apparently  occurs  in  the  LepUena-Lime»tone. 

Atbtpa  VABonvALis  (Dalman). 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  species  or  a  variety  of  it 
occurs  in  the  Eeisley  Limestone,  as  its  characters  are  sufficiently 
distinct  from  those  of  A.  expanaa  in  its  typical  form. 

Atbtpdvi  SIM ilis,  sp.  n.     (PL  YI.  figs.  2,  2  a,  2  6,  3,  &  3  a.) 

Shell  small,  subcircnlar,  retziform,  flattened.  Pedicle-valve  more 
convex  than  the  brachial  valve,  and  furnished  with  a  prominent  beak 
pierced  by  a  distinct  circular  foramen  with  a  deltidium  (of  one  piece  ?) 
in  front.  The  surface  of  this  valve  is  traversed  by  seven  radiating 
rounded  ribs  extending  from  the  beak  to  the  margin  ;  of  these  the 
median  one  bifurcates  close  to  the  beak  into  two  strong  rounded 
ribs,  each  of  which  again  bifurcates  at  about  half  its  length.  The 
other  ribs  are  simple,  and  decrease  in  strength  near  the  hinge-line. 

Brachial  valve  flattened,  more  convex  posteriorly,  with  small 
incmspicuous  beak  and  shallow  mesial  sinus,  widening  anteriorly. 
In  this  sinus  lies  a  single  rounded  rib  which  arises  at  a  point  about 
half  the  length  of  the  shell  and  bifurcates  into  two  weaker  ribe 
which  reach  the  margin.  On  each  side  of  the  sinus  is  a  strong 
rounded  rib,  arising  from  the  beak  and  bifurcating,  at  about  half  its 
length,  into  two  weaker  contiguous  ribs  reaching  the  margin  like 
the  central  one  in  the  sinus.  (In  the  young  form,  PL  VI.  &g,  2  a, 
these  ribs  do  not  bifurcate.)  On  each  lateral  portion  of  the  valve 
outside  these  ribs  bordering  the  sinus  are  three  simple  ribs,  those 
nearest  the  hinge-line  being  the  weakest. 

millim. 

Length  of  ahell 6*6 

Breadth       ^    5-0 

This  species  much  resembles  Atrypa  Barrandti  (Davidson)  *  in 
shape  and  general  characters,  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of  the 
ribs  on  each  valve.  But  it  differs  in  the  bifurcation  of  certain  of 
these  ribs  and  in  the  absence  of  the  concentric-growth  ridges. 

Hall  &  Clarke  *  have  recently  designated  the  group  of  shells  to 
which  Atrypa  Barrandei  belongs  by  the  generic  term  of  Atrypina, 
Our  Keisley  species  is  especially  closely  allied  to  A.  disparilis 
(Hall)  •  of  the  Niagara  Group,  and  also  much  resembles  the  type  of 
the  genus  A,  imhricata  (Hall)  *  from  the  Lower  Helderberg  Group. 

»  Davidson,  *Mon.  Brit  Foss.  Brach.,'  voL  iii.  (1864-71)  p.  128.  pL  xiiL 
•fige.  10-13;  Tol.  v.  SuppL  Sa.Braoh.  (1882)  p.  114,  pL  vii.  figs.  7-76. 
2  «PaL  N.  Y.;  Tol.  Tiii.  Brtch.  pt.  ii.  (1894)  p.  161. 

*  Ibid.  Tol.  ii.  (1852)  p.  277.  pi.  Ivii.  fig.  6. 

*  Jbid.  Tol.  iii.  (1859)  p.  246,  pL  xxxviii.  figs.  8-13.     . 
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But  the  distribotion  and  farcation  of  the  ribs  are  shown  by  the 
figures  of  tiiese  American  species  to  be  slightly  different* 

Camxbella  f  Thomsohi  (Davidson). 

This  species,  which  Davidson  ^  donbtfully  pnt  in  the  genns 
Bkynchondki^  resembles  in  external  characters  Billings's  CamereUa 
Volbartki  ^  &t)m  the  Black  Biver  Limestone  of  Canada  and  Tom- 
qoist's  CamereUa  angidosa '  from  the  Z^^^cvmi-Limestone.  I  think, 
tiierefore,  that  it  is  safer  to  assign  it  to  the  genns  CamereUa  than 
to  ShyndtonelUiy  used  in  its  old  wide  sense. 

Davidson  gives  only  Craighead  Quarry  and  Penwhapple  Glen  as 
the  localities  in  which  this  species  has  previously  been  found. 

Sthtbophia  affdos,  sp.  n.    (PI.  VI.  figs.  4  <fe  4  a.) 

Hall  &  Clarke  *  have  recently  established  the  new  genus 
SyrUrophia  for  a  small  group  of  brachiopods  which  externally 
resemhle  BiUingeeUa  and  Protorihis,  but  in  their  internal  structure 
are  related  to  the  genus  Stricklandinia  of  a  later  date.  A  single 
pedicle-valve  of  a  species  of  this  genus  Syntrophia  from  the  Keisley 
limestone  is  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum,  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blMioe  to  Whitfield's  species  Syn.  lateralis,  from  the  Calciferous 
formation  of  America.  Our  specimen  is  transversely  elongate, 
Btrongly  convex,  with  a  straight  hinge-line  nearly  equal  to  the 
greatest  width  of  the  sheU.  The  valve  is  divided  into  two  rounded 
convex  lobes  by  a  smooth  sinus  commencing  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  umbo,  and  extending  with  iDcreasing  width  to  the 
anterior  margin,  which  it  gently  sinuates.  The  umbo  is  small,  not 
prominent,  but  incurved  over  the  hinge-line.  At  the  cardinal- 
lateral  angles  there  is  a  slight  flattening  of  the  convexity  of  the 
lobes  of  the  valve  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hinge-line.  The  surface  of 
the  valve  is  smooth,  except  for  a  few  concentric  striae,  of  which  the 
marginal  ones  are  more  strongly  incised  than  the  others. 

As  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  valve,  the  median  septum  is 
seen  through  the  thin  shell  to  extend  forward  from  the  beak  for 
about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  shell,  but  the  spondylium 
formed  by  the  dental  plates  is  not  visible. 

The  points  in  which  our  species  differs  from  Syn.  lateralie 
(Whitf.)  are  the  inferior  height  and  prominence  of  the  umbo,  and  the 
more  dearly  defined  and  rounded  median  sinus. 

mlllim. 

Length  of  shell    3 

Breadth    6 

BhTVCHOTBEXA  cf,  DBWTATUM,  Hall. 

The  species  Bh,  dentatum  occurs  in  the  Trenton  Limestone  of 

>  *Mon.  Brit  FosB.  Brach./  vol.  iii.  (1864-71)  p.  186.  pL  ndv.  fig.  18. 

*  *  Caaadiaa  Naturalist  &  Geologist.'  vol.  it.  (1859)  pp.  301,  302  &  445, 

'  '  Om  Lafferfolj.  i  Dal.  undersilur  Bildn.,*  Lunds  Uniyersitets  Arsskrift, 
voL iii.  (VM)jo.  17;  Lindstrom.  *Fragm.  Silur.' (1880) p.23,  pL  xiii.  figs.  14-19. 

*  •  I  aL  N.  y./  Tol.  viii.  Brach.  pt.  u.  (1894)  p.  216.  pi.  hriu  figs.  WO. 
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America,  from  which  it  was  first  described  by  Hall  ^  under  the 
name  of  Atrypa  derUata.  Eecently  it  has  been  assigned  by  Hall  & 
Clarke '  to  the  genus  Ehynchoirema.  The  species  much  resembles 
Bhynchonella  ?  anntUa  (Scdter  MS.)  described  by  Davidson '  from 
the  Kildare  Limestone,  but  in  this  Irish  form  the  mesial  fold  of  the 
brachial  yalve  becomes  bipHcated  only  near  the  front  margin  of  the 
shell,  and  the  two  short  rounded  ribs  on  each  side  of  it  are  confined 
to  the  edges  of  the  valve.  In  Rh.  dentatum^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mesial  fold  is  strongly  biplicated  nearly  from  the  beak,  while  each 
lateral  portion  is  furnished  with  three  simple,  slightly  curved  ribs, 
extending  entirely  from  the  beak  to  the  margin.  The  'zigzag 
filiform  Hues '  which  Hall  describes  in  the  American  individualB 
are  also  distinguishable  on  the  ribs  of  our  specimen. 

The  American  specimens  appear  to  have  rather  sharper  and  more 
angular  ribs  than  the  Keisley  form.  This,  however,  is  the  only 
point  of  difference  that  I  have  been  able  to  detect. 

Davidson's  Rhynchmella  decemplicata*  from  the  Bala  and  Upper 
Llandovery  beds,  has  more  numerous  ribs  on  the  lateral  portions, 
but  otherwise,  so  far  as  external  characters  go,  much  resembles 
Rhynchotrema  dentatum, 

milliin. 

Length  of  shell    4 

Breadth    4 

Datia  pbwtaoonalis,  sp.  n.     (PI.  VI.  figs.  5,  5  a,  5  6,  &  5  c.) 

Shell  subpentagonal,  broadest  across  the  middle,  biconvex. 
Hinge-lioe  curved.  No  hinge-area.  Pedicle- valve  more  convex  than 
the  brachial  valve,  especi^y  near  the  beak ;  beak  closely  curved 
over  the  hiuge-line,  concealing  foramen.  Beak  of  pedicle-valve 
furnished  with  a  longitudinal,  broad,  rounded  keel ;  at  about  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  valve  a  shallow  median  furrow  begins  on 
this  keel  or  ridge,  and  extends  to  the  front  margin,  increasing  in 
width  anteriorly  and  thus  making  a  double  keel  on  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  valve.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  valve  on  the  slopes 
of  the  median  keel  are  slightly  excavated,  and  are  bounded  posteriorly 
on  each  side  by  a  small  narrow  fold  starting  from  the  side  of  the 
beak  and  curving  round  in  its  outward  course  to  the  end  of  the 
hinge-line,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  false  hinge-area 
between  it  and  the  hinge-line,  as  in  some  Ehynchonellids. 

The  brachial  valve  is  more  convex  posteriorly  than  towards  the 
front  margin.  A  shallow  groove  begins  close  in  front  of  the  umbo, 
and  extends  forward,  with  a  steadily  increasing  width  and  depth, 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  shell,  where  it  has  a  smooth  fiattened 
fioor  with  low,  steep,  and  abrupt  sides.  The  lateral  portions  of  this 
valve  are  gentiy  convex. 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  shell  is  broadly  notched,  owing  to  the 
meeting  of  the  median  sinuses  of  the  opposite  valves.  In  the 
umbonal  cavity  of  the  pedicle-valve  are  seen  two  short,  divergent, 

1  *  Pal.  N.  Y./  vol.  i.  (1847)  p.  148,  pi.  xxxiii.  fig.  14. 

»  Ibid,  vol.  viii,  Braoh.  pt.  ii.  (1894)  p.  182. 

»  •  Mon.  Brit  Fobs.  Brach./  vol  iii.  (1864-71)  p.  188,  pi.  my.  flg.  21. 

*  Ibid.  p.  177,  pi  xxiii.  flge.  20-24. 
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dental  plates ;  and  a  long,  low,  median  septum  or  ridge  eztendslfor 
aboat  two-thiTds  of  the  length  of  the  brachial  valve. 

A  hradiidiam  with  spiral  cones  of  the  type  oE  Dayia  is  present, 
but  its  details  have  not  been  made  oat,  owing  to  lack  of  material  on 
-which  to  experiment. 

millim. 

Length  of  iheU 8*6 

Breadth     „      80 

AjffkMm. — ^The  extraordinarily  close  external  resemblance  of 
this  species  to  Emmons's  Cyclospira  hisvJUsata  *  of  the  Trenton  Lime- 
stone led  me  at  first  to  the  view  that  it  most  belong  to  the  same 
genns.  With  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  the  median  fold  in 
the  sinns  of  the  brachial  valve,  the  resemblance  appears  to  be  com- 
plete. But  on  developing  the  interior  of  the  shell  1  have  been  able 
to  demonstrate  that  the  brachidium  is  of  the  type  of  Dayia  navicular] 
which  is  entirely  different  from  the  American  genus  Cycloapira^  a» 
Hall  &  Clarke  have  recently  shown.* 

I  do  not  know  whether  Tomqoist's  species  Dayia perUa^ona  (MS.)* 
is  synonymous,  as  no  description  or  figure  has  been  published.  But 
the  latter  species  is  from  the  Z^^fcpno-Limestone,  and  I  have  seen 
specimens  of  the  form  which  I  have  above  described  from  the  same 
rock.  There  is  a  specimen  of  this  shell  from  the  Chair  of  Kildaro 
limestone,  labelled  Airy  pa  navicula  (var.),  in  Sir  R.  Griffiths 
Collection  in  the  Dublin  Museum. 

Htaiixlla  Pobxlookiaka  (Davidson). 

Davidson  described  this  species  more  than  25  years -Bgo  from 
the  Limestone  of  the  Chair  of  Xildare,'  and  subsequently  (in  his 
Sapplement  to  the  Silurian  Brachiopoda)  from  the  Upper  Llandeilo 
of  Baldetchie,  Girvan.  The  extemcd  characters  of  the  shell 
were  alone  given,  and  it  was  assigned  doubtfully  to  the  genus 
BhynchoneUa.  Lindstrom  *  placed  it  in  the  genus  Athyris,  but 
does  not  mention  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  I  have  been  able  to 
expose  the  internal  structure  with  some  completeness,  and  ta 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  spiral  lamellea,  necessitating  the  removal 
of  this  species  both  from  the  genus  BhynchoneUa  and  from  the 
genus  AAyrii. 

There  are  two  fairly  distinct  varieties  of  this  species — a  long  one 
and  a  broad  one.  llie  elongated  ovate  form  is  that  figured  by 
Davidson ;  those  illustrated  by  Lindstrom  are  rather  broader  and 
more  globose,  and  pass  into  the  transverse  or  broad  variety.     Inter- 

^  'GeoLNewYork,'BeptSeoondDiBtr.(1842)p.d95,flg.4(Or^Ai96i8ti/ba^a)^ 
HftU,  *  PaL  N.  Y^'  toL  L  (1847)  p.  139,  pi.  xxxiii.  flff.  3  (Atrypa  buulcata)  ^ 
Hall  &  Clarke,  Und,  toL  viii.  Brach.  pt.  ii.  (l894)  p.  146  {Cvdo»pira  bisulcata), 

*  DaTidaon, '  Mon.  Brit  Fobs.  Brach./  vol.  iii.  (1869)  p.  190,  pL  xxii.  flga.  20- 
23;  ToL  T.  SuppL  SiL  Braoh.  (1882)  p.  96,  pi.  y.  figs.  1-4. 

*  *  PaL  N.  Y.,^  ToL  Tiil  Brazil,  pt  ii.  (1894). 

^  S.  StoUey, '  Die  oambrischen  u.  BiloriBchen  Geechiebe  Sohleewig-Holsteins,' 
.ArohiT  fur  Anthrop.  a.  Geol.  Schl.-Holtt.,  vol.  i.  pt  i.  (1895)  p.  88. 

»  •Moil  Brit  Fo».  Brach.,'  toL  iii.  (1869)  p.  189,  pL  xxiv.  flga.  23-25  v 
▼oL  T.  Soppl  SiL  Brach.  (1882)  p.  159,  pi.  z.  figs.  12-14. 

'  'Fn^  SUar.'  (1880)  p.  22,  pL  xiii.  figs.  20-22. 
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nally,  the  characters  of  these  varieties  appear  to  be  identicaL  The 
small  subcircular,  flattened  forms  which  DaTidson  fif^ures  (op.  supra 
eit.  fig.  25),  and  which  I  have  also  found  at  Keisley,  are  probably 
only  young  individuals  of  the  species.  In  these  the  median  dorsal 
fold  is  more  sharply  defined  posteriorly  than  in  the  other  forms. 
The  description  of  the  species  is  as  follows  : — Shell  longitudinally  to 
transversely  ovate,  subglobose.  Hinge-line  curved.  Cardinal  angles 
rounded.  Pedicle-valve  the  larger,  with  prominent  beak  incurved 
•over  the  hinge-line ;  a  weak  median  sinus  is  present  in  this  valve — 
narrow  near  the  beak,  but  increasing  in  width  and  depth  anteriorly ; 
a  slight  fold  borders  it  on  each  side,  and  in  some  individuals  a  faint 
median  ridge  occurs  in  it.  Brachial  valve  less  convex  than  the 
ventral ;  beak  small,  and  hidden  beneath  the  incurved  beak  of  the 
^ther  valve.  A  low  subquadrate  fold  with  steep  sides  exists  in  this 
valve  and  corresponds  to  the  sinus  in  the  pedicle- valve  ;  the  fold  is 
indistinct  posteriorly  in  the  adult  and  old  individuals,  but  strongly 
developed  on  the  anterior  edge,  where  a  deep  sinus  borders  it  on 
each  side. 

The  surface  of  the  valves  is  smooth,  or  decorated  with  very 
delicate  radiating  stria?  (?). 

A  pair  of  short,  subparallel,  dental  lamellae  is  seen  in  the  urn- 
bonal  cavity  of  the  pedicle-valve,  and  a  strong  muscular  impression 
lies  between  them. 

In  the  brachial  valve  a  short  septum  exists,  extending  for  about 
one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  valve.  The  crural  plates  (seen  in  the 
course  of  developing  one  specimen)  are  triangular,  and  divided  by 
«  narrow  deep  median  cleft  exactly  as  figured  in  ByatuUa  congeata 
|Conr.).'  The  crura  themselves  are  short,  as  in  that  species  also. 
The  primary  lamellae  run  forward  with  a  steady  divergence  of  from 
25°  to  SO**,  with  no  outward  and  only  a  slight  upward  curvature. 
The  points  and  manner  of  attachment  of  these  lamellae  have  not 
been  seen.  They  extend  forward  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  valve,  and  then  are  coiled  into  the  spiral  cones. 
These  cones  consist  of  only  four  or  five  volutions,  and  form  very 
loose  coils.  Their  bases  are  subparallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis 
the  shell,  and  their  apices  are  directed  laterally  and  slightly  back- 
ward and  downward  into  the  pedicle-valve. 

The  loop  has  not  been  satisfactorily  or  clearly  exposed ;  but  it 
seems  to  arise  at  a  point  about  halfway  along  the  primary  lamellae, 
and  to  make  a  very  acute  angle  with  them,  running  backward 
with  an  upward  curvature.  At  the  angle  where  its  lateral  branches 
unite  a  strong  single  median  process — apparently  tubular — is  given 
off,  and  rises  abruptly  in  an  upward  direction  to  the  level  of  the 
primary  lamellae.  The  point  of  this  process  is  seen  as  a  central  dot 
between  them  in  grinding  down  the  brachial  valve. 

miUim.  inillim. 

Length  of  shell 10  9 

Breadth     ,,      15  8-5 


*  Hall  &  Clarke,  *Pal.  N.  Y./  toL  viii.  Brach.  pt  ii.  (1894)  p.  61,  pi.  xL 
tfgB.  23-28. 
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Affinitiei, — This  species  I  would  assign  to  the  genus  HyatteUar 
which  Hall  &  Clarke  have  recently  established  (loc,  clt).  In  ex- 
ternal characters  ff.  Portlockiana  agrees  very  closely  witii  Conrad's 
ff,  conguta  Irom  the  Clinton  Group,  and  in  its  internal  features  the 
loose  spiral  coils,  with  their  few  volutions,  position,  and  shape,  the 
course  of  the  primary  lamellsB,  the  shape  of  the  hinge-plate,  with 
its  narrow  median  deft  and  short  crura,  the  deep  and  striated 
pedicle-cavity  in  the  pedicle-valve,  with  strong  short  dental  plates, 
and  the  loop  and  process,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out,  are  essentially 
similar.  The  chief  points  of  difference  are  the  presence  of  the 
short  median  septum  in  the  brachial  valve,  and  the  greater  length 
of  the  process  of  the  loop. 

This  species  (J7.  Portlockiana)  is  found  in  the  i>j>to7ia-Limestone 
in  tolerable  abundance. 


POLYZOA. 
FmoDiCTTA  cosTXLLATA,  MK)oy  ? 

PnLOBICTTA  BSCTA,  Hall  ? 

These  two  species  are  doubtfully  recorded  from  Eeisley. 

FsrasTBLLA  Assncius,  Lonsdale. 
Not  very  common. 

MOLLUSCA. 
Cephalopoda. 

OsraOCSRAB  cf.  BCABBIDTTM  (Aug.). 

Some  fragmentary  specimens  from  Keisley  resemble  this  species 
of  Angelinas  *  in  their  cylindrical  shape,  with  a  very  slow  rate  of 
tapering,  in  the  great  distance  apart  of  the  septa  (i.  e.  1  to  1^ 
the  diameter  of  the  shell),  in  the  deep  cup-shape  of  the  septa,  in 
the  central  siphuncle,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  in  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  surface  of  the  shell. 

0,  seahridtan,  in  Sweden,  is  found  in  the  Orihocera^-IAmestone. 

Foord'  mentions  that,  in  addition  to  0.  cf.  dongatocinctum 
(PortL),  another  species  occurs  in  the  Keisley  Limestone,  and  he 
may  be  referring  to  0,  of.  tcahridum. 

Okthogbbas  ef.  SLOKOAToonicnTK  (Portl.). 

Foord  (loc.  at.)  describes  this  species  from  Keisley,  where  it  is  the 
commonest  Orthoeeroi^  and  in  some  parts  of  the  limestone  occurs  in 
abundance  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  fossils. 

*  Lindstrom,  *  Pragm.  Saur.*  (1880)  p.  4,  pi.  \y.  figs.  6-9  &  pL  rii.  fi«.  8-10^ 

*  Quart  Journ.  GeoL  Soo.  toL  xlvil  (1891)  p.  626. 
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Gasteropoda. 
LoxoKEHA  sTKiATiBsiifUM,  Salter  MS.    (PL  YI.  fig.  6.) 

Shell  elongate,  turriculate,  consisting  of  nine  or  ten  wboris. 
Apical  angle  about  20°.  Whorls  ventricose,  about  twice  as  broad 
as  long,  the  successive  whorls  regularly  decreasing  in  size  towards 
the  apex  by  one-third  of  their  length  and  breadth.  Upper  whorls 
4)on8tricted  just  below  the  suture.  The  suture-line  crosses  the  axis 
of  the  shell  at  an  angle  of  about  7(P,  Surface  of  shell  ornamented 
with  fine  longitudinal  curved  lines. 

There  are  specimens  of  this  shell  from  the  Kildare  Limestone, 
jBJid  it  is  one  of  these  in  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum  which  bears 
the  MS.  name  L.  gtriatissimum.  It  was  probably  given  by  Salter. 
L.  tinuosum  (Sowerby)  *  is  a  closely- allied  species,  and  so  is 
L.  intumescens  (Lindstrom),'  but  they  possess  strongly-bent  stris 
on  the  whorls.  L.  dalecaricum  (Lindstrom),*  of  the  L^Ugna- 
Limestone,  has  whorls  too  globose  and  short  to  be  considered 
identical  with  the  Keisley  form. 

HoLOPXi  coNCiNNA,  M'Coy. 

This  species  is  found  at  Keisley,  and  is  said  to  be  very  abundant 
at  the  Chair  of  Kildare/  There  are  specimens  of  it  from  the  latter 
locality  in  Sir  R.  Griffith's  Collection  in  the  Dublin  Museum. 

HOLOPEA  STRIATELLA,  SoWCrby. 

Casts  of  this  species  are  not  uncommon  at  Keisley.  I  have  been 
mnable  to  assign  to  it  definitely  any  specimens  &om  Elildare. 

^Ctclonbma  bupestbe,  Eichwald. 

This  species  is  found  at  Kildare,  and  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  a 
single  shell  from  Keisley  in  the  Carlisle  Museum,  where  it  was 
labelled  Holopea  concinna.  It  is  not  recorded  from  the  Leptcena- 
Limestone,  but  Schmidt  *  gives  it  as  Trochus  rupestris  in  his  list 
of  fossils  from  the  Lyckholm-bed  (Stage  F). 

OtOLONEMA  8TJLC1FERT7M,  Eichw. 

Of  this  shell  I  have  seen  only  one  imperfect  specimen  from 
Keisley.  It  occurs  in  the  Kildare  limestone,  and  in  tiie  Orthoceras- 
Limestone  of  Esthonia. 

EuNEKA  CARINATT7M,  Lindstrom,  var. 

The  only  point  of  difference  between  a  specimen  from  Keisley 
and  that  figured  by  Lindstrom  ^  from  the  Z^^^opno- Limestone  is 

•  *  SU.  Sjst.*  pt  1.  (ia*i9)  p.  619.  pi.  Tin.  flg.  15  {Terebra). 

^  *  Sil.  Gkutrop.,  etc.  Gotland.'  K.  S? ensk.  Velentk.  Akad.  HandL  vol  six. 
<1884)  no.  6,  p.  143,  pi.  xv.  fig.  6. 

•  *  Fragm.  Silur.'  (1880)  p.  14,  pi.  xr.  flg.  19. 

•  M'Ooy,  *  Syn.  Sil.  Fo««.  Irel.'  Dublin.  1846,  p.  18,  pi.  i.  fig.  la 

•  *  Bev.  ostbalt  silur.  Trilob./  pt.  i.  M6m.  Acad.  Imp6r.  d.  ScL  St  Peters* 
iK)urg.  ser.  7,  vol.  xxx.  (1881)  no.  1,  p.  3a 

•  Op.  jam  cit,  p.  14,  pi.  xv.  flg.  20. 
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that  the  apical  angle  is  rather  larger,  giving  consequently  a  broader 
and  shorter  form  to  the  shell,  llie  seven  ventrioose  whorls 
fnmiahed  with  three  revolving  carinse  are  apparently  quite  similar 
to  those  in  the  Dalecarlian  individuals. 

EroifPHALTTB  cf,  OBTUSANOULUS,  landstrom. 

There  are  several  small  specimens  of  an  Euamphdlus  in  the  state 
of  casts,  which  may  well  be  compared  with  Lindstrom's  species 
E.  dbtusangulu9f^  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  admit 
of  any  positive  statement  as  to  their  specific  identity.  E,  ohtusangulut 
is  a  X^tona-Limestone  species. 

EroMPHALUs  KiriDTrLiTs,  lindstrom  ? 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  fossil  which  is  here  referred  with 
a  query  to  Lindstrom's  '  species  from  the  LepUena-JAmeHtone  will 
ultimately  be  found  really  identical  with  it.  It  appears  very  similar 
to  Billings's  StrajparoUus  ffippolyia* 

BVOICPHALITS  STTBSTTLCATUS  (His.)  ? 

There  is  a  portion  of  a  shell  in  the  Carlisle  Museum  which  may 
belong  to  this  species,  quoted  by  M'Coy  *  as  common  in  the  Chair 
of  Kildare  Limestone.  The  fragment  that  I  have  seen  is  merely 
part  of  a  sbell  coiled  in  a  flat  spiral,  with  several  carinsB  running 
round  the  whorls. 

PlAITCBKAS  VBRTBTlfTLE,  Sp.  U.      (PI.  VI.  figS.  7,  7  «,  &  7  5.) 

Shell  neritiform,  transverse,  about  twice  as  broad  as  high  ;  spire 
low  and  short ;  of  three  or  four  whorls  rapidly  decreasing  in  size. 
Body-whorl  very  large,  twice  as  broad  as  high,  and  nearly  three 
times  as  large  as  tiie  succeeding  whorl.  Suture  only  slightly 
impressed.  Surface  of  shell  ornamented  with  fine  longitudinal  lines 
which  are  rather  irregular  in  size  aild  very  slightly  sigmoid al. 

This  species  much  resembles  the  Swedish  form  PL  canicuUttitm 
(Lindstrom),'  but  its  sutural  line  is  not  so  deeply  impressed  nor  is 
its  body-whorl  so  long.  The  mouth  of  the  sbell  is  not  preserved. 
The  ornamentation  is  different  from  that  of  PI,  comuium  (Hisinger),* 
which  it  otherwise  resembles.  The  American  species  Platyostoma 
niagarenu  ^  appears  to  show  much  the  same  characters. 

Plattceras  (f.  ooKinjTUM,  Hisinger. 

This  very  variable  species  is  held  to  be  synonymous  with  Naiica 
parva  (Sowerby),  and  with  several  other  British  species.  Our 
■pedmen  resembles  most  closely  the  species  of  Sowerby's  just 

»  'Fnigm.  Silor/  (1880)  p.  12,  pL  xni.  figs.  19-20. 
»  Rid,  p.  12,  pL  XV.  figs.  24-26. 

*  •  GeoL  of  Canada :  Palseoz.  Fom.,'  vol.  i.  p.  160,  fig.  144. 

*  •  8yn.  flUur.  Foss.  JreV  (1846)  p.  14. 
»  Op.jamcU.  pi.  rrii.  figs.  13-16. 

*  *Leth«a  SaeeiGa'  (1837)  p.  41,  pi.  xii.  fig.  11  (Pileop^U  comuta). 
'  Hall, '  PaL  KY./  teL  ii.  (1852)  p.  287,  pi.  Ix;  figs*  1  d-v. 
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mentioned.  The  ornamentation,  bo  far  as  can  be  made  out,  conaifltft 
of  fine,  longitudinal,  sigmoidally-curyed  lines,  with  some  faint  con- 
tinaous  transverse  lines  running  round  the  whorls,  and  better  marked 
near  the  middle  of  the  whorls. 

Plbubotohabia  kotabilis,  Eichwald  ? 

An  internal  cast  of  a  Pleurotomaria  appears  to  me  to  be  referable 
to  this  Russian  species  described  and  figured  by  Eichwald.^  The 
shell  itself  has  not  been  figured  or  described,  and  the  oasts  of 
species  of  Pleurotomaria  are  always  somewhat  unsatisfactory  and 
difficult  of  identification.  PL  notahilis  occurs  in  the  Borkholm 
Limestone. 

MxTBCHisoNiA,  sp.  u.  ?    (PI.  VI.  figs.  8  &  8  a.) 

The  cast  of  a  small  gasteropod  from  Keisley  appears  to  belong 
to  the  genus  Murchisonta^  though  some  of  the  tall  species  of  Pleuro- 
iomarta  are  not  unlike  it.  It  is  a  turriculate  shell  of  six  convex 
whorls,  with  an  apical  angle  of  30^.  Each  whorl  is  very  short, 
being  less  than  half  as  long  as  broad.  This  gives  a  peculiar  com- 
pressed appearance  to  the  sheU.  The  suture-line  is  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis.  A  faint,  narrow,  spiral  band  can  be  detected 
running  round  rather  below  the  middle  of  the  whorls.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  species  showing  the  above  characters,  and 
beUeve  that  this  specimen  belongs  to  a  new  species.  Its  length  i» 
7  millim.,  and  across  the  basal  whorl  the  breadth  is  4*5  millim. 


Fteropoda. 

COKVLABIA,  sp. 

A  solitary  specimen  of  Oonuhria  in  the  Carlisle  Museum  has  the 
following  characters : — Shell  short,  triangular,  rapidly  tapering  to* 
the  apex,  with  sides  converging  at  an  angle  of  about  50°,  Surface 
with  a  median  depression,  and  ornamented  with  simple,  transverse, 
parallel  raised  lines,  slightly  sinuated  in  the  middle,  and  more  than 
their  thickness  apart.  Length =3  millim. ;  width  at  front  endsa 
2*6  millim. 

Harkness^  records  Oonvlaria  elongata  (Portlock*)  from  the 
Eeisley  Limestone,  and  this  specimen,  to  which  I  hesitate  to  give  a 
specific  name,  is  thus  labelled.  The  ornamentation  is  certainly 
very  similar,  though  I  was  not  able  to  distinguish  the  fine  longi* 
tudinal  lines  which  Portlock  figures.  Portlock  savs  of  his  species 
that  it  is  ^characterized  by  the  very  gradual  decrease  in  ite 
thickness,'  whereas  our  specimen  is  characterized  by  the  very  rapid 
decrease  in  its  thickness,  so  as  to  resemble  in  shape  Hall's  species 
C7.  trentonensU.*    For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  hold  that  the  identifi* 

1  *  Lethiea  Rosaica/  vol.  i.  (1860-61)  p.  1170,  pi  xHv.  figs.  22  (^-rf. 

•  Quart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soc.  toL  in.  (1866)  p.  249. 

•  •  Eep.  G«oL  LondoiideiTT'  (1843),  p.  393,  pL  xxix  a.  fig.  2. 

•  •  Pat  N.Y.;  Tol.  L  (1847)  p.  222,  pL  Iviii.  ig.  4. 
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OfttioQ  of  our  specimen  with  (7.  ehngata  is  oorreot.     It  does  not 
appear  to  agree  with  any  of  Holm's  Swedish  species.' 

HrouTHirs  xriakoulaiiis  ?  (Portl.). 

Prof.  Harknees  recorded  this  species  from  Eeisley,  and  a  speci- 
meo  so  labelled  la  in  the  Carlisle  Mnsenm.  I  am  doubtful  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  identification,  for  the  rate  of  tapering  of  this 
specimen  is  more  rapid,  and,  unless  we  regard  it  as  the  broken 
pointed  end  of  the  shell,  it  is  a  much  shorter  form  than  that  figured 
by  Portlock  *  and  in  Murchison's  *  Siluria/' 


Lamellibranchiata. 

PrPTTffasA  suBFALCATA,  Courad,  var. 

Shell  obliqaely  oval,  subfalcate,  narrow,  strongly  convex  ;  umbo 
gibbous,  acute,  projecting  above  hinge-line.  Scurface  ornamented 
with  regular,  simple,  radiating,  straight,  fine  ribs,  of  which  the 
•ntefior  ones  are  slightly  curved  forward.  Anterior  ear  small, 
flat,  triangular,  sharply  marked  off  from  the  body  of  the  shell, 
striated.  Posterior  wing  not  preserved,  but  apparently  as  abruptly 
defined  from  the  body  of  the  shell  as  the  anterior  ear. 

millim. 

Length  of  nhell  (obliquely  measured) 10*5 

Wi£h  of  tame  aoroes  middle  7*0 

This  shell,  which  is  in  the  Carlisle  Museum,  was  labelled,  appa- 
rently by  Harkness,  as  PUrintxa  tenuistriata ;  its  shape  and 
ornamentation  are,  however,  completely  different.  It  differs  from 
typical  specimens  of  Pt,  tuhfalcata  (Conrad)  *  only  by  the  absence  of 
tiie  concentric  striae.  The  type-form  of  the  species  occurs  in  the 
Upper  Ludlow. 

AxoDosTOPSis,  sp.    (PI.  VI.  figs.  9  &  9  a.) 

Shell  small,  subcircular,  gently  convex,  most  convex  near  the 
beak;  hinge-line  slightly  curved;  beak  near  the  anterior  end, 
Erected  forward.  The  beak  rises  steeply  above  a  small  flattened 
portion  immediately  in  front  of  it.  No  muscular  scars  or  pallial 
line  visible.     Length  4*5  millim. 

MK)oy's  Anodantopna  bulla  *  appears  to  bear  resemblance  to  this 
Keisley  form,  but  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  refer  the  latter  to 
the  same  genus,  since  it  hardly  shows  suflicient  structural  features 

'  'Sreriget  Eambr.  Silur.  Hyolithids  o.  OonulariicUe,*  Srer.  GboL  Undenokn. 
ter.CD0.112(1893). 
■  •  Bep.  GeoL  Londond.'  (1843)  p.  376,  pL  xrriii.  a,  figs.  3  a-«. 

*  5tli  ed.  p.  199,  Fofls.  41,  fig.  2. 

*  M*Coy,  •  Syst.  De^sr.  Brit.  Pal.  Fo».'  (1865)  p.  263,  pL  i.  i,  fl«.  3. 

*  Ibid.  p.  271,  pi.  i.  K,  figs.  11-13. 

aJ.G.B.  Ko.  209.  « 
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to  allow  of  one's  feeling  snre  of  its  affinities.  Murchison's  species 
Lucina  ?  ffisingeri,^  from  Gotland,  also  bears  oomparison  witii  our 
form. 

MoDioLOPsis  ?,  sp. 

Harkness  recorded  Modiolopsis  Nerd  (Munster)  from  Keisley.* 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  with  that  name 
attached  to  it,  but  it  is  a  mere  fragment,  and,  in  addition  to  feeling 
sure  that  this  identification  is  erroneous,  I  have  grave  doubts  evem 
about  the  genus  to  which  it  should  be  referred.  The  anterior 
portion  of  a  left  (?)  valve,  probably  of  a  circular  shape  when  perfect, 
with  a  small  inconspicuous  beak  some  distance  from  the  anterior  (?) 
border  of  the  shell,  with  the  surface  ornamented  with  concentric 
strisB — these  are  aU  the  characters  visible,  and  they  are  quite 
inadequate  for  identification. 


ECHINODERMATA. 
Cystidea. 

Sph^bonites  pibipormis  (Forbes). 

Forbes  describes  this  species  as  Caryocystites  pyriformis*  from 
the  Chair  of  Kildare,  but  none  of  his  specimens  showed  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  plates.  Our  specimen,  though  imperfect,  shows 
distinctly  five  tiers  of  large  pentagonal  or  hexagons^  plates  some- 
what irregularly  arranged,  but  it  is  too  incomplete  to  cdlow  of  any 
certainty  as  to  the  number  or  position  of  the  plates  in  each  tier. 
There  are,  however,  five  basal  plates  to  be  made  out,  and  these  witii 
three  lateral  tiers  and  the  summit-plates  compose  the  test.  The 
length  of  our  specimen  is  about  18  millim. 

The  species  has  also  been  recorded  from  Ehiwlas.^ 


Crinoidea. 

Only  portions  of  the  stems  of  various  criuoids  *  have  so  fEir  been 
found  in  the  Keisley  Limestone.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible  with 
this  unsatisfactory  material  to  determine  the  genera  and  species ; 
as  there  are,  however,  several  well-marked  types  of  stems  which 

^  Quart.  JouriL  G^l.  Boo.  toL  iii.  (1847)  p.  24,  woodcut;  F.  Bomer, 
'  Leth.  Brrat/  p.  87,  pL  ri.  fig.  7,  &  p.  101,  pi.  riii.  fig.  2  (Falsont  AbhandL 
u.  1885). 

»  Quart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soa  voL  xri.  (1866)  p.  249. 

*  Mem.  Geol.  Surr.  vol.  ii.  pt  ii.  (1848)  p.  615,  pL  zzi.  fig.  1. 

*  Rid.  vol.  iii.  2nd  ed.  (1881)  p.  476. 

*  Holm  mentions  orinoidal  remains  from  the  X^p^^fio^Limestone,  Srer. 
Geol  Undersokn.,  ser.  c,  no.  116^  pp.  14, 16  (Stockholm,  1890). 
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may  at  some  future' date  be  found  associated  with  the  oalices,  a  brief 
description  of  them  will  be  useful. 

One  type  (a)  consists  of  thin  circular  ossicles  furnished  with  a 
strong  rounded  projecting  ridge  on  the  periphery,  occupying  rather 
more  than  one-third  of  the  width. 

Another  common  type  ((i)  is  composed  of  large,  plain,  smooth 
ossicles,  unomamented,  and  all  of  equal  size,  forming  a  regular, 
smooth,  cylindrical  column. 

Yet  another  type  (7)  is  quadrangular  in  section,  and  composed 
of  alternating  thick  and  thin  ossicles  with  a  large  central  canal. 

A  fourth  type  (^)  consists  of  circular  ossicles,  with  a  thickness  of 
about  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  stem,  and  all  of  the  same 
size.  A  narrow,  smooth,  marginal  ring  surrounds  the  front  edge, 
and  a  series  of  fine  concentric  lines  with  a  single  median  circlet  of 
tobercles  adorn  the  rest  of  the  periphery.  There  is  a  large  central 
canal,  with  the  margins  radially  striated. 

Another  t3rpe  (e)  is  composed  of  circular  thick  ossicles  of  equal 
rize,  with  a  rounded  periphery  ornamented  with  eight  or  nine 
longitudinally-elongated  tuberdes.  The  central  canal  is  yery 
small. 

A  sixth  type  (f )  of  stem  shows  a  pent^onal  section  with  a 
eentral  canal  of  about  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  stem.  And 
finally  there  is  another  type  (ij),  which  has  a  circular  section,  and 
IB  composed  of  thin  ossicles  ornamented  with  encircling  threads 
swelling  into  irregularly-disposed  low  tubercles. 


ACTINOZOA. 

SlRBPTBIASlfA  BTIB0P.SI71C,  F.  Bomcr. 

This  species  seems  to  be  the  commonest  coral  at  Keisley.  It 
occurs  also  in  the  Borkholm  ^  and  Lyckhokn  zones,^  in  the  Sadewits 
^t-pebbles,'  and  is  common  in  the  Craighead  limestone.^ 

Haltsites  caienxtlabia,  L. 

In  England  this  species  ranges  from  the  Bala  to  the  Silurian.  I 
haTe  seen  only  one  specimen  from  Keisley.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
£ldare  Limestone,  in  the  Leptcenor-IAmeatone^  and  in  the  Lyck- 


*  W.  WeiBsermel,  'Die  Korallen  d.  Silurgeeoh.  Ostpreoai./  ZeitBohr.  d. 
Beutadi.  geoL  GoBellBch.  toL  zItL  (1894)  p.  580. 

*  Fr.  Schmidt,  'Bey.  d.  ostbalt  Silur.  Trilob..'  pt.  L  M6m.  Aoad.  Imp.  des 
8cl  8t  P6tonbouT^,  ser.  7,  toL  zxx.  (1881)  no.  1,  d.  38. 

'  F.  Bomer, '  Die  foes.  Fauna  d.  Silur.  diluv.  Geaoh.  t.  Sadewitz/  Breslau, 
1861,  p.  16,  pi.  It.  flff.  1. 

*  NicbolfloQ  &  Eueridge,  '  Hon.  Silur.  Foaa.  Girran/  1878,  p.  76,  pi.  ri. 
figB.  1, 1  h, 

'  Weiawrmel,  op,  mipra  cU.  p.  661. 
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EiuouTB  suBiA,  Schmidt  ? 

As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  external  aspect,  sue,  and 
arrangement  of  the  corallites  in  a  small  fragment  of  a  ooraUom, 
this  species  occurs  at  Keisley.  Schmidt  ^  describes  it  from  the 
Lyckholm  Beds,  lindstrom'  from  the  i^ptona-Iimestone,  F.  Bomer' 
from  the  Sadewitz  pebbles,'  and  Weissermel  *  from  those  of  Rosen- 
berg. 

SlEVOPOBA.  FIBBOSA,  Goldf. 

Hub  species  is  of  common  occurrence  at  Eeislej  and  Eildare. 

FlYOSinS  ALTEOLABIS,  Goldf .,  pOTS. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  record  this  species  from  the 
Chair  of  Eildare,  and  it  may  be  identical  with  the  variety  of 
the  allied  F.  a$pera  said  by  Schmidt  to  occur  in  the  Borkholm 
Eone.  F,  atpercr  has  smaller  corallites  with  greater  irregularity  of 
size. 

Pbasopoba  Gbat^  Nich.  &  Eth. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Nicholson,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  kind  assistance 
in  this  group  of  organisms,  informs  me  that  he  has  found  tiiis 
species  at  Eeisley.  In  his  work  '  PalsDozoic  Tabulate  Corals,'  he 
says  (p.  327) :  *  The  only  known  species  of  Prasopora  [i.e.  Pr. 
OraycB]  occurs  commonly  in  the  Craighead  Limestone  (Lower 
Siluiian)  of  Craighead,  near  Girvan,  Ayrshire.' 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  species,  there  are 
several  indeterminable  zaphrentoid  corals  and  monticuliporoids  in 
the  Keisley  Limestone.  Harkness  recorded  NeMipora  lens  frx>m 
this  rock,  but  the  specimen  thus  labelled  in  the  Carlisle  Museum  is 
very  indistinct  and  doubtful. 


^  *  Untenaoh.  ub.  d.  Silur.  Fonn.  Bhstland,  oto.'  (1858)  p.  228. 
«  « Fragm.  Saur.'  (1880)  p.  32,  pi.  i,  figs.  1-4. 

•  « Die  foea.  Fauna  d.  Silur.  diluT.  Gosoh.  t.  Sadewiti  *  (1861^  p.  26,  pL  ir, 
fig.  5. 

*  ZtitMcht.  d.  Deutsch.  geol.  Goeellaoh.  toL  zItL  (1894)  p.  666  &  pL  liii.  fig.  4. 
'  Bdwards  &  Haim^  *Brit  Foes.  OoralB,*  Monogr.  PaL  Soo.  (1850-18fi5> 

p.  257,  pL  Iz.  figs.  3  &  3a. 
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(showing  also  the  species  occurring  in  the  Kildare 
Limestone,  etc.). 


GbCXRA  and  SPEdBS. 


II 


u 


»ageF. 


u 


TrIZiOBITA. 


Agnottus  d,  galbaj  Billings 

Ampyx  bmoduioms,  n.  sp , 

Tirefiiu  inteulptug,  M'Coj 

Bemoplmndes  Colhi,  Fortlock 

„  longicostatui.lPoxilook 

Ovpkcmiscu9  soeialis,  Salter , „..., 

dafymens  Bluwtmbachi,  var.  CaractoGi,  Salter 

Homalonotut?  ptincCilioaus,  Tomquist   

Ittauut  Bowmani,  Salter 

„  „         YhT,  brevicapitaiuB 

„  „         ita.  lonfficapitaius   

„      faUax,  Holm  , 

I,       Rctmtri^  Yolborth 

„      cmcu9j  Holm    ,...„ 

„      galeatus.  Eg,  XL    » 

„      ap.  (hjpoatome) .mvw..^...... < 

CktArunu  bimmcronatus,  Murduaoo ^ 

M         eanermtig,  Salter    

n         ieideyentis,  «p,  n 

„         ef,  g&ber^  Angdlm 

?     „         cf.  elavifroiu,  DalmaA  « 

„         (PseudotpkarexQchm}  CQ^forrm,  Angelin    . 

»«  .»»  •  fiuSquadrattiSi  sp.  n.  , 

}  SDharocorypKe  ^ranvlaia^  Angelin. 

SpMnexocJau  mirut,  Beyrleh  ^ ^ 

,,  laHmffotus,  vp.  n 

Stauroeephalui  Jiiurekiscm,  Barnuide , 

JcidaipU  cimwjta,  sp.  xl     »««..^»....^... < 

w  ip.      ."." •••...  .• 

Lkhoi  afma,  Angelixi «.«»« 

„     bifwreatuSf  n.  sp. 

„     Wfttce^.  PbilUpa  MS.    

„     earfifrmis,  Axig, 

I,  M         ▼^^  keiaUt/entis  , 

„     kibermcw,  Fortlock 

„     lajeatm,  M'Ooy     

Os^kupisf  HarknmaL,  so.  xl 

n       {TdrTiqtU^ia)  Nicholami,  sp.  xl 

TMUiptimaia  parabola,  Barrande  

Harpet  Wtgeiins  Angelin   

?  I,      co9tatu»t  Aji^eldB.    

It      "p.  fl 

n       tp.P 
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Omuu  ahd  8pmti 


a.  8 


o  « 


SUgeF. 


S 


OSTBACODA. 


Prmaia  M'Coyi,  Sidtor  .... 
Oytksre  Wrigktiana,  Jones . 


Brachiopoda. 


OrihiB  edUigrammat  Dslmiin  .. 

ff  »t  ▼•'.     

„     AohnuBt  Qowerby 

vapertilio,  Sowerby 


(BilobUe8)baoba,] .. 

iPlaiystrophia)  biforata,  Sohlotheim . 
{Lalmanella)  testttdinaria,  Dalman   .. 
(  ?       „        )  of.  coi^erta,  Lindstrom 
if       „       )  cf.  argenteat  Hitinger  .. 

<         „        )  eleganiula,  Dmlman  

(HeUrorthis)  altemtUa,  Sowerbj    

IVtnorthisJflabeUuium,  Sowerbj    

(?  Heberteua)  kMeyensis,  ep.  n. 

2  spp.  indet , 


Strophomena  anHquata,  Sowerl^   .. 
,,  covrugatella^  DaTidaon 

LeptmfM  rhomboidaUs^  Wilokens 

Aq/Snes^'iia  expanm^  Sowerbj  


„  H      tar.  wndata,  ICOoy . 

PUetambcnUes  qmnquec<atat(i,  WOoj    .... 

,,  dehmidU,  Toniquiflt  

?         „  transversalis,  Wahlenberg . 

Mrypa  marginalis,  Dalman    , 

y,      expansOf  lindBtrom    


••  ft       ▼•'.a    

„  „       Tar.^    

„  „       Tar.  y    

Airypma  simiUs,  eg,  n. 

CkmHama  Unwcinctat  M'Ooy  .... 

BtrepHs  monUifera^  M'Ooy 

Tripleoia  insuiariSf  Bichwald 

R^fnchotremaoi.dentattim,'HAll  , 

^mtrophia  affinis^  ep.  n 

VamereUa  ?  Thomaom^  DaTidson  , 
HyotUUa  PortloekioMo,  DaTidson  . 

Dayiaptntagonalis^  sp.  n 

OooUua  of.  niietu^  Huinger    , 

Orbicvloidea,  2  spp , 

?Lingitla,Bp 
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GkNBRA  AMD  SpBCIES. 


s.UI 


Stage  F. 


I 


& 


M 

O 

as 


POLTZOA. 

PaiodietyaeoseelUUa^WOoj?    .. 

„         recto.  Hall? 

FauMla  assimilig,  Lonsdale 


MoiiLUBCA. 

Ortioeeras  d,  eUmaatocinctum^  ForUook 
„         cf.  acaStidwn^  Angelin  

Laxomema  siriatiasimum,  Salter  MS 

Eolopea  eoncmna,  hVCoy    

„       sMaiella,  Sowerby    

C^fclonema  rupufre,  Eichwald    

„  mdc^erwm,  Eichwald    

Etmima  earmatum,  lindstrom,  Tar. 

Eittn»phalu»  cf.  obtuaanffulus,  Lindstrom 

?        ,,  tuhmUcaius,  Hisinger    

?        „  mtiduluB,  Lindstrom    

Pkiyeeraa  veririfmUe^  v^,  Tk 

„         of.  ecrmUum,  Hisinger 

?  Pkmrotonuaria  notaJbilia^  ISchwald    

Murckiatmia,  ^.  ? 

CbfNilarta,  sp.    

7  ^/oUtkus  triangularis,  Portlook 

Ptmmaa  ntb/aUxUa,  Ck>nrad,  yar. 

Anodomtopsis,  sp 

Modidopaii,  sp.? 


EomVODEBMATA. 


Spkmyniiei  pyriformU,  Forbes 
GHncad  stems,  6  spp 


ACTIKOZOA. 


Streptelatma  europaum,  Bomer 

Hakftites  eatemUaria,  JAwii    

?  Helwliies  dubia,  8<Aim\dt  

Stenopora  fibrosa,  Ooldfuss 

FeofotUea  alveolaris,  Qoidtum,  pars    

Prawpora  Graym,  Nicholson  k  Etheridge 
tNAid^oraiens^WCoj 
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OWBBIL  BbILLBD  OB  THB  FaTTVA  OF  THB  EbULET  LdCBSTOITB. 

L  Tbii^bita. — ^The  Trilobita  are  unmistakably  the  predominant 
members  of  the  assemblage  of  organisms  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  Keisley  Idmestone.  Not  only  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
genera  and  species  do  they  far  exceed  other  groups,  but  also  in  the 
number  of  individuals.  Yet  all  the  genera  are  not  equal  in  this 
latter  respect,  nor  are  the  species.  The  iZZcsnt  are  the  most  common 
of  all  the  trilobites,  and  large  slabs  covered  with  the  head-shields 
and  pygidia  of  /.  JBcwmani  and  its  varieties  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. /.  galeatuM  is  the  next  most  common  species  of  Hkmus^ 
while  /.  B4}tmeri,  LfaUcuc^  and  /.  C(bcu$  are  very  rare. 

Next  in  order  of  abundance  come  the  genera  of  GheiruridsB,  and 
in  species  and  individuals  they  hold  the  same  place.  The  species 
of  P§eudo9p1uxrexochuM  and  of  Spharexochut  are  represented  by 
numerous  individuals.  The  genus  LichoB  has  at  least  six  species 
belonging  to  it  in  this  rock,  but  the  individuals  are  not  numerous. 
CyphonxMcuM  sodaliM  is  fairly  abundant  From  the  failure  of  many 
observers  and  collectors  to  find  such  trilobites  as  StauroapJuiluM 
Murchisonif  of  which  I  have  myself  collected  at  least  a  dozen 
specimens  in  a  few  hours,  I  believe  the  occurrence  of  such  forms 
is  sporadic  or  limited  to  special  bands  in  the  rock.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  the  fossils  recorded  have 
been  collected  from  loose  blocks  in  the  adjacent  stone  walls,  or 
hammered  out  of  detached  masses  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Many  of  those  which  I  found  were  obtained  from  the 
remains  of  an  old  lime-kiln  dose  to  the  large  quarry,  but  otlien 
were  chipped  out  of  the  outcropping  solid  rook. 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  trilobitic  fauna  are :— ^1)  The  absence 
of  the  genera  I^iacaps  and  Trinucleus.  Both  these  genera  are  so 
abundant  in  the  Bda  rocks  of  all  areas,  and  are  represented  by 
species  so  characteristic,  that  their  entire  absence  is  very  striking. 
In  the  SiauroapTialut'IAmeatone  and  Ashgill  Shales,  as  well  as 
in  the  underlying  Middle  Bala,  we  find  them  making  a  marked 
feature  in  the  £|una.  The  genera  Trinucleus  and  FJiatops  are 
practically  absent  from  the  Chair  of  Kildare  Limestone  ^  and  the 
Z^tona-Iimestone.  Trinucleus  is  very  rare  in  ihe  Bussian  Stage  F,' 
and  till  necently  was  thought  not  to  occur  there.  (2)  The  occurrence 
of  certain  peoidiar  genera  of  very  limited  range  in  time  and  space, 
as,  for  example,  Cyphonxteue  and  Tiresias.  (3)  The  occurrence  of 
'many  peculiar  sp^ies  limited  either  entirely  to  this  Keiiley  bed,  or 
to  it  and  the  Chair  of  Kildare  Limestone,  or  to  both  these  beds  and 
Ithe  l^p/cma-Iimestone  of  Dalecarlia,  or  to  the  Eeisley  and  Dale- 
icarlian  beds,  or  to  one  of  these  beds  and  Stage  F  of  the  East  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia. 

^  Quite  recently  Bir.  0.  L  Qardiner,  F.G.S.,  hee  shown  me  mn  eye  of  a 
Phao^  and  a  fragment  of  m  TWfiifc/lMM— possibly  Tr.  seticonUs  (Bjs.)— from  the 
Kildare  Limestone ;  bat  these  are  the  only  speamens  I  know. 

*  Fr.  Schmidt,  'Bev.  ostbalt.  Silur.  Trilob./  pt  iv.  M6m.  Aoad.  Imp.  dee 
Sd.  6U  P^tersbourg,  ser.  7,  toL  zliL  (1894)  no.  5,  p.  71. 
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It  will  be  seen  on  examiniDg  the  list  of  fossils  tabulated  on  p.  85 
that,  oat  of  the  total  number  of  40  species  of  trilobites  in  the 
Keialey  lameetone,  20  are  definitely  known  to  ooour  in  the  Elildare 
limestone,  and  6  others  are  doubtfully  recorded. 

The  following  species  also,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  absolutely 
peculiar  to  these  two  limestones : — Cheirurtu  JceisleyermSf  Ch.  eati" 
crwTHf^  SphaerexoehuB  latirugatus,  Lichas  huUncspBi  Tiresias  ingeulptus, 
Cyphiupis  (Tamquistia)  NiehoUoni^  and  Cyphomscua  sodalia. 

In  the  i>ptcma-Limestone  10  or  perhaps  12  of  the  Eeisley 
spedes  are  fiound,  and  in  the  Borkholm  and  Lyckholm  zones  3  (or  4) 
end  6  have  respectively  been  recorded.  Only  a  very  poor  list  of  the 
fauna  of  the  Borkholm  zone  is  obtainable,'  or  probably  the  number 
id  common  speciee  would  have  to  be  increased.  Moreover,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  dosely-allied  but  not  identical  species  of 
these  beds,  the  similarity  of  the  trilobitic  faunas  is  still  more  marked. 
Thus  Cheirurus  himucroncUtu  and  Ch.  Jceisleyemii  are  allied  to 
Ch,  inngnis  and  Ch,  speciona  of  the  LepUEna-Limesbone ;  Ch» 
(P$.)  MtUfquadratus  to  Ch,  (P^.)  Ecemeri  of  the  Borkholm  and 
Lyckholm  sones ;  Idehas  hifurcatus  to  L,  margaritifer  of  the 
Z«ptena*Lime8tone  and  Borkholm  zone;  Aeidaspis  eonvexa  to 
A,  evoluta  of  the  Z^tccna-Limestone ;  and  lUcmus  Bowmani  to 
/.  ZmnoTfsom,  of  the  Z€p^a7na-Limestone  and  the  Borkholm  and 
Lyckholm  zones.' 

The  occurrence  of  many  peculiar  species  of  trilobites  is  very 
noticeable.  Cheirurus  (Pseudosphcerexochus)  conformU  occurs  in  the 
above-mentioned  beds  in  each  area,  and  it  might  well  be  taken  as 
the  zone-fossil  of  this  horizon. 

The  following  species  which  are  found  at  Keisley  also  are  markedly 
characteristic  of,  or  limited  to,  the  i^^csno-Limestone,  and  therefore 
deserve  special  notice : — Cheirurus  glaher,  Ch,  {Pseudosphcerexochus) 
mnfcrmis^  Sphcerocoryphe  granvXaUi  (?Keisley),  liar  pes  Wegdini, 
H,  costaius  (?Keuley),  ffomalonotus?  punctillosus^  ITUjenus  fallax^ 
and  /.  Roemeri, 

The  following  species  have  been  so  far  found  only  at  Eeisley ; 
although  two  of  them  are  doubtfully  recorded  from  Eildare : — 

Cheirurus  {Pseudosphcerexochus)  suhqaad/ratus  (?  Elildare),  lAchas 
H/iirca^ttf  (?  Eildare),  Cyphaspis?  BarJcnessi,  Ampyx  btnodtdosus, 
AadoMpis  convexa^  and  fllcentts  galeatus. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  degree  of  relationship  of  the 
trOobitic  fauna  of  Eeisley  to  that  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Bala  of 
Great  Britain,  we  find  the  following  species  occurring  in  Middle 
Bala  rocks: — Cheirurus   himucronatus^    Ch,   davifrons^    Dalm.?, 

>  Schmidt,  *  Bev.  ostbalt  Silnr.  Trilob./  pt.  i.  M^m.  Aoad.  Imp.  des  Soi. 
St.  P^tenbonn^  ser.  7.  vol.  xxx.  (1881)  no.  I,  p.  38 ;  and  Quart  Joarn.  GboL 
Soc.  ToL  xxxviM.  (1882)  p.  614. 

*  Sereral  of  the  EUoare  trilobites,  not  hitherto  found  at  Keiiley,  ooour  in 
.6tafe  F  of  the  Baltic  prorinces,  thus  linking  these  widely-separated  beds  more 
•  dosely  together;  see  8.  H.  Beynolds  &  0.  I.  Gardiner  on  *The  Eildare 
Inlier/  Qamrt.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  toL  lii  (1896)  p.  587. 
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Cdlymene  Blumenbachi,  var.  Caraetaci^  Sphxrexochua  mirus^  lUamta 
Bawmani,  Lichas  Icutatus, 

In  the  Upper  Bala  beds  the  following  Keisley  species  are 
found : — Cheirums  bimueronatus,  Ch,  clavifrons^  (?)  Sphcerexoehua 
mirus,  Lichas  laxatus,  ITUenus  Botvmani^  *Eemoplewride8  Umgi- 
costatus,  *PhiUip$ineUa  parabola^  StaurocephalvM  Murchisanif  and 
Calymene  Blumenbachi, 

Of  these  the  two  species  marked  *  are  in  Britain  known  only 
in  the  Upper  Bala  (excepting,  of  coarse  the  Kildare  and  Keialej 
Limestones).  Ch,  bimttcronatus^  Sph,  mirus,  O.  Blumenbachi^ 
and  St,  Murchtsoni  pass  np  into  the  Silurian.  Lichas  hibemicusy 
curiously  enough,  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  the  Craighead  Lime> 
stone  of  Scotland.  /.  Bovumani  and  Sph.  mirvL&  also  occur  in  the 
Scottish  Lower  Bala.^ 

Thus,  of  the  10  species  found  in  other  British  rocks,  3  occur  in 
the  Lower  Bala,  6  in  the  Middle  Bala,  9  in  the  Upper  Bala,  and  4 
pass  up  into  the  Silurian.  But  in  spite  of  this  apparent  great 
resemblance  to  the  Upper  Bala,  we  must  remember  that  the  absence 
of  all  species  of  Trinudeus  and  Phacops^  especially  2V.  eeticomis 
and  Ph,  eucentra^  characteristic  forms  of  the  Upper  Bala,^  marks 
an  important  difference. 

Summing  up,  we  obtain  the  following  percentage  results  with 
respect  to  the  species  of  trilobites  from  Keisley : — 

(i)  50  °/q  occur  in  the  Kildare  Limestone. 

(ii)  25  7o  occur  in  the  Lepicma-JAmeatone. 
(iii)  25  7o  occur  in  British  Bala  or  Silurian  beds,  and  of  these 

about  99  7o  occur  in  Upper  Bala  beds, 
(iv)  Over  70  7o  occur  in  no  other  British  bed. 

(v)  About  16  %  are  peculiar  to  the  Keisley  Limestone. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  trilobitic  fauna  of  this  bed  is  thus  plainly 
shown. 

II.  OsTRACODA. — Both  the  Keisley  species  occur  at  Kildare,  and 
these  are  the  only  two  localities  in  which  one  form  {Cy there 
Wriphtiana)  is  known  to  occur,  while  Primitia  M^CoyXy  the  other 
species,  is  known  elsewhere  from  the  limestone  of  Aldeans  on  the 
Stinchar  River.* 

in.  Bbaohiopoda. — ^The  foregoing  list  of  the  fossils  of  the 
Keisley  Limestone  shows  (p.  86)  that  out  of  the  37  species  of 
brachiopoda,  19— or  over  50  7© — ^^  ^^  found  at  Kildare,  and 
several  others  probably  occur.    In  the  X^tcpna-Iimestone  ^  12  of 

1  Nicholson  k  Etheridge,  '  Mon.  Silar.  Foas.  GKrv.'  1879 ;  Lapworth,  Quart. 
Joura.  GeoL  Soo.  toI.  xnriii.  (1882)  p.  537. 

>  Mjut  &  Boberts,  Quart  Joum.  Geol  Soo.  vol.  xli  (1885)  p.  476. 

'  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  ser.  4,  toL  ii.  (1868)  p.  56. 

*  In  the  case  of  Uie  X^p^cma-Limestone  I  haye  made  use  of  the  speoimens  in 
the  Woodwardian  Museum,  Tomquisf  s  list  in  *  Ofvers.  6.  Bergbygn.  in  SilianflL 
i  DaL'  p.  26,  Sreriges  Ghdol.  XJndenokn.  ser.  c,  no.  57,  and  the  '  list  of  the 
Fossil  Faunas  of  Sweden,*  published  by  the  Stockholm  Museum  in  1888. 
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the  Eeislej  species,  or  over  30  7o  ^^  ^^  whole  number  of  Keieley 
braohiopoda,  have  been  recognized. 

Schmidt  mentions  only  11  species  of  brachiopoda  from  the 
Lyckholm  sone,^  bnt  of  these  5  occur  at  Keisley.  Out  of  the  10 
species  mentioned  by  him  (he.  cit,)  from  the  Borkholm  zone,  4 
occur  at  Keisley.  Other  species  allied  to  British  forms  are  recorded 
by  him  from  these  rocks.  Thus  we  see  that  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  similarii^  in  the  brachiopodal  faunas. 

Airypa  expanta  and  Orihia  conferta  appear  confined  to  this 
horizon  aa  represented  at  Xeisley,  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  Dalecarlia^ 
and  Western  Russia.  Plectambonites  Schmidti  is  highly  characteristic 
of  it,  thongli  also  known  from  the  TrinucleusshBieti  of  Sweden, 
while  HyatteUa  PorUockiana  has  elsewhere  been  recorded  only 
from  *the  Upper  Llandeilo'  of  Baldetchie,  Giryan.^  Streptig 
vtomUfera,  apart  from  Eildare  and  Keisley,  is  mentioned  by  David* 
son  only  from  the  *  Middle  Llandovery'  of  Woodland  Point,* 
Oirvan. 

Three  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Keisley  Limestone: — Orihiw 
keideyensit,  StpfUrophia  affinisy  and  Atrypina  similis. 

The  commonest  species  of  brachiopoda  at  Keisley  are  Airypa 
expoMa  (and  its  varieties),  Stropkomena  corrugaUlla,  and  Christi- 
atvia  tenuiemeta. 

The  following  Keisley  species  are  found  also  in  the  Middle  Bala 
of  England,  Walefi,  and  Scotland: — 

OrihiB  caMigramma,  0.  Aetoma^  0,  biforata,  0.  hiloha^  0.  altemata, 
0.  eUgantula^  0.  flabdlulum,  0.  testudinaria,  0,  vespertUio,  Triplecia 
insularity  StrcpTiomena  aniiqwiay  Str,  carruyateUa,  Rafinesquina 
ddtoidea,  R.  eapansa^  LepUxna  rhamboidalis,  Ckristiania  tenuicinctaf 
lU^ambomtes  tramversalis^    PI,    quinquecostdta,    (?)  Camerella  ? 

Thus  over  50  7o  ^^  ^®  Keisley  species  occur  in  the  Middle  Bala. 

Of  the  species  occurring  in  the  Upper  Bala  (i,  e.  the  beds  above 
and  including  the  iStottroc^^^u^-Iimesfcone)  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
up  a  satisfactory  list,  as  the  fossils  have  been  by  no  means  well 
investigated.  From  lists  given  by  Mr.  Man*  and  others  ^  and  from 
specimenB  at  Cambridge  we  see  that  the  following  Keisley  forms 
occur  in  the  Upper  Bala : —  Orthis  ActonicBy  0,  htforata^  0,  caUu 
yntmrna^  0.  eUgantula^  0.  testudinaria,  0.  vetpertUio,  Chrietiania 
tenuieineia,  Leptctna  rJiomboidaliSf  Plectambonites  quinqttecostata. 

lliis  list  is,  I  believe,  much  too  short,  and  represents  therefore 
imperfectly  the  degree  of  affinity  of  the  brachiopodal  faunas. 

1  <BeT.  ostbali.  Silur.  Trilob.,' pt.  i.  M^.  Acad.  Imp.  des  Sd.  St.  F^terabourg^ 
Mr.  7,  Tol.  zxz.  (1881)  no.  1,  p.  &;  and  Quart.  Joom,  Geol.  Soo.  toL  zxxviiu 
(1882)  p.  514. 

>  DaridsoD,  '  Hon.  Brit  Foas.  Brach.'  toI.  t.  (1882-84),  SiL  SuppL  p.  159. 

•  Ibid,  p.  147. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  8oa  toL  ixriv.  (1878)  p.  871,  toL  xlL  (1885)  p.  476 
voL  xlriL  (1891)  p.  500;  OeoL  Mag.  1892,  p.  97. 
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A  very  considerable  number  are  found  in  British  Silurian  beds. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  species : — 

Orihis  Aetonice,  0,  biforata,  0,  bUoha^  0.  eUgantula^  0.  caUi- 
^amma,  0.  te^udinaria,  0,  vespertilio,  Strophomena  aniiquata^ 
JSir,  eorrugaUUa,  Eafinesquina  expansa,  PUetambonites  transvenaliM, 
PI,  quinquecostata,  Leptama  rhomboidalia,  TripUcia  inttilaris^ 
JStreptU  monUifera^  and  Atrypa  marginalis. 

Thus  16  species,  or  over  44  7of  oocur  in  the  Silurian.  But  none 
of  these  are  characteristically  Silurian  forms,'  and  all  of  them  are 
known  from  Bala  Beds.  Owing,  therefore,  to  their  long  range,  they 
are  of  comparatively  little  zonal  importance,  and  cannot  justly  be 
used  in  support  of  the  argument  for  the  Silurian  fades  of  the  fauna. 
It  is  also  specially  noteworthy  that  such  typically  Silurian  genera 
AS  Stricklandinia  and  Pentamerua  (and  its  subgenera  or  allied 
\genera)  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  There  are,  moreover,  no 
species  of  Spirifer  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  Silurian  strata. 

In  the  LeptcenorlAmestone,  indeed,  MerigteUa  ?  erassa  is  found, 
but  this  species  marks  the  conglomerate  at  the  top  of  the  Ashgill 
Shales  in  Britain,  and  this  bed  is  on  the  border-line  between  the 
Silurian  and  Ordovician. 

On  the  whole  we  must  therefore  say  that  the  brachiopoda  of  the 
Keisley  Limestone  are  an  assemblage  of  species  of  a  Middle  and 
Upper  Ordovician  stamp,  but  that  this  assemblage  possesses  a 
certain  uniqueness  which  can  be  most  closely  parallded  by  that  of 
the  Kildare  and  Z^fomo-Limestones,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trilobitio 
fauna. 

lY.  PoLTzoA.. — Members  of  this  group  appear  very  rare  at 
Keisley,  whereas  at  Kildare  and  in  the  Daleoarlian  and  Bussian 
assumed  equivalent  formations  they  are  very  common.  In  fact,  the 
Leptcena-llmestone  has  the  alternative  name  *  Fenestellenkalk,* ' 
and  a  long  list  of  polyzoa  is  known  from  Stage  F  of  Schmidt. 

All  the  Keisley  polyzoa  that  I  have  seen  are  very  imperfect 
and  fragmentary  specimens  ;  all  the  species  are  doubtfully  identified, 
but  two  of  these  (Ptilodictya  recta  and  FenesUUa  assimUit)  occur 
in  the  Kildare  Limestone,  and  the  third  (Pt.  coiteUata)  is  a  Bala 
form.  There  is  no  Silurian  species  among  them.  Not  one  of  the 
three  species  is  recorded  from  the  i^ptosna-Iimestone  or  Stage  F 
except  Pt.  costellata,  which  occurs  in  the  Borkholm  zone. 

V.  MoLLTTsoA.. — Of  the  moUusca  the  cephalopoda  are  by  far  the 
most  abundant  group  in  the  Keisley  Limestone,  but  there  appear  to 
be  only  the  two  species  of  Orihooeras  as  the  representatives  of  the 
group.  Neither  of  these  throw  any  light  on  the  horizon  of  the 
limestone. 

The  gasteropoda  are  represented  by  a  dozen  or  more  species 
belonging  to  9  genera,  but  they  are  by  no  mei^ns  common.  The 
most  abundant  form  is  Loxonema  striatissimum,  which  shows 
close  affinity  with  Silurian  species.  The  only  other  species 
suggesting  Silurian  affinity  is  the  form  compared  with  Hisinger's 

^  Except  Atrypa  marginoMs  and  Orthis  hUoba, 

*  Bemel6,  Zeitschr.  d.  Beutsoh.  geol  GeseUaoh.  toL  zzzii.  (1880)  p.  645,  & 
ToL  xxriT.  (1882)  p.  661. 
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Platycerai  wmtUum,  Of  the  others,  Hol^ea  eoncinna  and  II,  strict 
teQa  are  typically  Bala  forms. 

LoMnuma  striatissimwn,  Evomphaltts  tubstdcatus,  Holopea  eoit- 
dnmi^  Cydonema  raputre^  and  (7.  »ii2ct/frKm  are  found  also  in 
the  KQdare  limeetone.  Loxcnema  striatisnmum  is  coDfined  to  the 
Keiflley  and  Eildare  Limestones.  Eunema  cannatum,  Eumnphalus 
obtuiangukiSj  and  E,  nitidtUtut  are  Ze2>to7ta-Lime8tone  species. 
Cydonema  rupestre  and  Pleurotomaria  notabilis  occur  in  Stage  F 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Eussia. 

We  thus  see  that  the  gasteropoda  of  the  Keisley  Limestone 
support  the  conclusions  derived  from  a  study  of  the  brachiopoda 
and  Crustacea  as  r^ards  the  affinities  of  the  fauna. 

The  pteropoda  and  lamellibranchiatA  are  too  indefinite  to  help  us, 

VL  EoHuroDBBMATA. — ^Thc  only  determinable  form  is  a  species 
(SpJuaronites  pyriformis)  which  occurs  at  Kildare  and  in  the  tipper 
Bala  of  Bhiwlfus.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  this  genus  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  Xepto7Ui-Limestone,  being  there  represented  by  4 
species.' 

VIL  AcnsozoA. — Of  the  Actinozoa  Streptelasma  europcgum  and 
Stenopora  fibrosa,  with  some  indeterminable  zaphrentoid  corals,  are 
the  commonest  forms  at  Keisley.    But  corals  are  decidedly  scarce. 

Three  species — Halyntes  eatenvXaria,  SUnopora  fibrosa,  and 
FavotiUs  alveolaris — occur  at  Kildare. 

Halyntes  eatenularia  and  HelioliUs  dubia  are  found  in  the 
Ifptona-Limestone  and  in  the  Lyckholm  zone,  with  the  addition 
of  Strqttdasma  europcmm,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Borkholm  zone. 

In  Great  Britain  Halysites  eatenularia  ranges  from  the  Llandeilo 
formation  to  the  Ludlow,  Stenopora  fibrosa  occurs  all  through  the 
Bala,  and  StrepteUuma  europamm  and  Prasopora  OraycB  are  found 
in  the  Craighead  Limestone  of  Uandeilo  age. 

PALJBOHTOLOeiCAL  EviDEirCB  OP  THB  AOB  OF  THE  KeISLBT  LiMBSIONE. 

After  removing  from  the  list  of  fossils  all  those  species  which  are 
mther  peculiar  to  the  Keisley  Limestone,  or  are  found  in  no  other 
bed  in  the  British  Isles  save  the  Chair  of  Kildare  Limestone,  and 
in  addition  all  the  doubtful  species,  we  find  that  there  are  16  which 
occur  in  the  Lower  Bala  beds,  28  in  the  Middle  Ba]a,  20  in  the 
Upper  Bala,  and  21  in  the  Silurian.  But,  as  the  following  list 
shows,  some  of  these  are  species  with  a  great  vertical  range,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  argument.  After  their 
removal  we  find  that  there  are  8  or  9  characteristically  Middle  Bala 
species,  3  or  4  Upper  Bala  species,  and  3  Silurian  species.  A 
mistake  against  which  we  must  guard  ourselves  is  to  lay  too  little 
stress  on  the  occurrence  of  some  species  belonging  to  the  fauna  of  a 
bed  which  is  poor  in  organic  remains,  or  which  has  been  insuffi- 
ciently worked  out  from  a  pahsontological  point  of  view.  We  may, 
I  think,  safely  consider  that  the  Middle  Bala  and  most  of  the 
Silurian  have  had  their  organic  contents  investigated  very  fully,. 

'  *  Lilt  of  the  Fossil  Faunas  of  Sweden.  I. — Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian/ 
Sfcookboliu,  1888. 
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bat  with  respect  to  the  Upper  Bala  we  cannot  say  the  same,  for  the 
fossils  so  £ar  collect^  are  both  few  in  numbers  and  poorly  preserved, 
and  the  fauna  requires  much  more  working  out.  Thus  we  most 
attach  more  importance  to  the  occurrence  of  a  few  typical  Upper 
Bala  forms  than  their  mere  number  alone  would  seem  to  justify. 


List  op  Ksif^LET  Limestoite  Fossils  occubrikg  iir  othbb 
British  Beds. 


ChekuruB  bimucronaius  Murch. 

„         clavifronn  (?  Dalm.) 

Lower 
Bala. 

Middle 
Bala. 

te 

SiluriaD. 

... 

ft 

• 

ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

ft 
« 
ft 
ft 

ft 
? 

ft 
ft 

... 

ft 
ft 

ft 

* 
ft 

ft 

■:•  !  :" 

» 

CcUymene  Blumenbachi^  Brong 

Il/<BnuM  Bowmani,  Sa\L    

*       1 

1 

Staurocephalus  Murvhiioni,  Barr.  ... 
Phillipsinel/a  parabola,  Barr 

ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
? 

ft 

ft 
? 

ft 

ft 
? 

ft 

ft 

w. 

ft 
ft 

4r 
ft 

1      ... 
... 

ft 

ft 

ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

ft 
ft 
ft 

ft 
ft 
ft 

ft 

RemopUwrides  longicostatus^  PortL... 

ft 

ft 
ft 

( 

„      At6er»i«M,  Portl 

Primitia  APCoyi,  Salt 

Orthis  caUifframma^Dalm 

„      Actonue,  Sow 

„      altema/a,  Sow 

„      biforata,  SMoih 

„      biloba^L 

,,      elcganiula,  Dalm. 

„      fialhellulum.  Sow 

„       testudinaria,  Dalm. 

„      Vf^pertilio,  Sow 

Strophomena  anfif/ua/a.  Sow 

„          corrugatdlay  Dav 

TripleciainmUaris.l&xf^yr 

Hyaitella  Porfiockiana,  Dav. 

Streptis  monilifera,  M'Ooj  •...-, 

Rafineaquina  expantOy  Sow.     ,^ 

„          Idelfoidia    

Leptana  rhomboidalis,  Wilck. 

Christiania  tenuicincta,  M'Oov   

Plectambonites  transversaliSt  Dalm. . 

M            quinquecostata,  M'Coy 

Camerella  ?  Thomsoni,  Day 

Atrypa  marginalis,  Dalm 

?  PtUodictya  costellata,  M*Coy    

Holopta  concinna,  M*Coy    

„       striatella.  Sow 

fPterinaa  subfalcata,  Oonr.  (var. 
at  Keialey)     

SpheBToniUt  pyriformis,  Forbes  

Prasopora  Oroya,  Nioh.  &  Eth 

HalysUes  catmulariot  L 

?Nebuliporalm8,W0oj     

StrepteUuima  europmim^  F.  B5m.    ... 
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It  is  dear  that  the  bed  contains  a  fauna  with  Middle  and  Upper 
Bala  rather  than  Lower  Bala  affinities ;  and  the  occarrence  of  the 
species  Stauroc^Tialus  Murchisoni,  Phillipsinella  parabola.  Memo- 
pUuridet  hngicostcUus,  and  Sphcerotiites  pyriformis,  which  do  not 
range  down  below  the  Upper  Bala,  points  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
bed  in  the  Upper  Bala.  The  presence  of  some  Silurian  species  might 
incline  us  to  assign  to  the  Keisley  Limestone  a  somewhat  high 
position  in  the  Upper  Bala ;  but  on  comparing  the  lists  of  the  fossils 
from  the  StaurocepJialus-zoue  and  the  Ashgill  Shales  in  England  and 
Wales  with  the  list  from  the  Keisley  bed,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  relationship  is  much  closer  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter. 

Thus,  in  the  StaurocepJidluS'Zone,  we  find  the  following  Keisley 
species  present : — 


Remopleurides  longioostaius, 
JU^fms  Bowmani. 
Liekag  laxatus, 
Pkillipnnelia  parabola. 
Ckeirwrug  bimticronatus. 

„    Juvenia  ( = clavifrons^  ?  Dalm.) 
Stamrocephalus  Murckisonu 
Spharexochus  mirus. 


ChrUtiania  tenuicincta, 
Orthis  calligramma, 

„      eUganiula, 

„      teShidinaria, 
Leptana  rhoTnboidalis. 
Plectambonites  quiftquecostata. 
Halt/sites  catenularia. 
Stenopora  fibrosa. 


In  the  Ashgill  Shales  and  Bedhill  Beds,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
the  following  Keisley  species  are  present : — 


Califmene  BUtmenbacki, 
CheiruruM  elavifrofu, 
Ortkia  Adonic, 
„      altemata, 
„      biforata, 
„      caUigramma, 


Orthis  eiegantula. 

„      testudinaria. 

„      vegpertilio. 
Leptana  rhoinboidalis, 
Christiania  tenuicincta, 
Holopea  concwna. 


The  argillaceous  instead  of  calcareous  nature  of  the  sediment, 
and  the  different  conditions  of  deposition,  undoubtedly  have  much 
to  do  with  the  different  fEicies  of  the  Ashgill  Shale  fauna.  There 
are,  however,  certain  marked  deficiencies  in  the  Keisley  Limestone 
fauna  when  we  compare  it  with  any  part  of  the  Upper  Bala.  Thus 
the  genus  Trinucleus  is  completely  wanting,  though  Tr,  seticamis 
is  a  characteristic  trilobite  of  the  whole  Upper  Bala  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  The  two  typically  AshgUl  Shale  brachiopods, 
namely,  Orthis  protensa  and  Strophomena  siluriana,  are  also  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  The  genus  Phacops  is  completely  absent 
from  Keisley,  so  far  as  is  known,  though  this  genus  is  very  rich 
in  species  and  indiyidnalB  throughout  the  Middle  and  Upper  Bala 
elsewhere. 

The  affinities  of  the  Keisley  Limestone  fauna  with  that  of  the 
Slade  Beds  and  Himant  Limestone  are  too  remote  to  necessitate 
entering  into  the  question  here. 

Full  weight  must  be  given  to  the  large  number  of  peculiar 
species  found  in  the  Keisley  Limestone.  Thus,  of  its  well-deter- 
mined species,  omitting  all  those  about  which  there  is  any  doubt, 
11  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  it,  and  14  others  are  nowhere  else 
found  in  the  United  Kingdom  except  in  the  Kildare  limestone. 
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The  poBsesaion  of  so  many  peculiar  forms  atamps  the  fauna  with  a- 
distinct  indiyiduality  and  strongly  differentiates  it  from  all  other 
British  beds. 

Summing  up,  therefore,  the  palaeontological  evidence  with  re- 
ference to  its  stratigraphical  position,  we  iind :  (1)  that  the  fauna 
has  a  thoroughly  Ordovician  fades ;  (2)  that  it  possesses  a  large 
number  of  peculiar  species ;  (3)  that  while  possessing  a  considerable 
number  of  Middle  Bala  species,  yet  the  presence  of  certain  forms 
known  elsewhere  only  from  or  only  commencing  in  the  Upper 
Bala  Beds  points  to  a  closer  relationship  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
Middle  Bala ;  (4)  that  the  affinity  of  the  fauna  is  much  closer  with 
that  of  the  StaurocepJialtu-zone  than  with  that  of  the  overlying 
Ashgill  Shales ;  (5)  that  the  presence  of  so  many  peculiar  forms,  a» 
well  as  the  absence  of  certain  typical  species  of  the  Staurocephahu^ 
tone,  precludes  us  from  considering  the  Keisley  Limestone  and 
Staurocephahu-ixmQ  to  be  on  exactly  the  same  horizon,  while  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  Middle  Bala  forms  inclines  us  to  put  the 
Keisley  Limestone  slightly  below  rather  than  above  the  Stauro- 
cepTialui-zone, 

Thus  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Upper  Bala  that  on  the  strength 
of  the  palffiontological  evidence  I  would  put  the  Keisley  Limestone. 
Mr.  Marr  has  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  conclusion,^  for  he  says 
that  its  fauna  distinctly  belongs  to  a  lower  horizon  than  the  Ashgill 
Shales,  and  he  would  place  it  immediately  below  the  StauroaphaltiM' 
Limestone  as  the  uppermost  bed  of  the  Applcthwaite  Beds  of  the 
Sleddale  Group  of  the  Coniston  Limestone  Series,  that  is,  at  the  top 
of  the  Middle  Bala. 

Sedgwick  and  Salter '  assigned  the  fossils  from  this  bed  to  the 
Middle  Bala  group. 

Lush  and  Contihshial  EaviVALBim. 

Throughout  the  preceding  description  of  the  fauna  of  the  Keisley 
Limestone  frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Chair  of 
Kildare  Limestone,  the  LeptcBtm-LimeBtone  of  Dalecarlia,  and  the 
Borkholm  and  Lyckholm  zones,  which  constitute  Schmidt's  Stage  F 
of  the  East  Baltic  provinces  of  Eussia,  and  many  of  the  Keisley 
species  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  one  or  more  of  these  beds.r 
A  brief  summary  of  the  common  species  will  bring  out  the  doee 
relationship  of  these  beds  clearly.  Unfortunately,  only  in  the  case 
of  the  Kildare  and  Lept^ma  Limestones  has  the  fauna  been  to  any 
extent  adequately  worked  out,  and  even  in  these  two  cases  there  is 
room  for  a  further  scrutiny.  The  lists  of  fossils  from  the  Borkholm 
Bnd  Lyckholm  beds  are  very  meagre.  Schmidt,'  however,  statee 
that  the  Swedish  Z^ectfna-Limestoneof  the  Osmundsberg  in  Dalarne 
which  he  visited  seems  perfectly  identical  with  the  white  Bork- 

»  GeoL  Mag.  1892,  pp.  97  &  445. 

*  Cat  Cambr.  &  Sil.  Foss.  Woodw.  Mas.  (1873)  p.  54,  etc. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol. Soo. toL  xxxdii.  (1882)  p.  5i4 ;  [quoted by  Lumarssonlr 
ZeitMhr.  d.  DeutMh.  geoL  GeMllwb.  toL  xzt.  (1873)  pp.  696-697. 
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holm  Limestone,  and  he  regards  them  as  formed  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  ocean.  To  support  this  view  he  quotes  a  list  of 
identical  fossils  from  the  same  hed,  amongst  which  we  notice 
several  species  which  are  not  found  on  higher  or  lower  horizons 
in  those  districts.  It  is  on  this  occurrence  of  peculiar  species  of 
very  limited  yertical  range  that  we  must  depend  for  the  correlation 
of  heds  in  distant  lands,  as  is  notoriously  exemplified  hy  the  grap- 
tolites  and  Ammonoidea. 

The  homotaxial  equivalence  of  the  Keisley  Limestone  with  that 
of  Eildare  is  practically  proved  hy  the  occurrence  in  hoth  of  the 
following  species  (List  I,\  which  are  unknown  from  any  other  heds 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  presence  also  of  the  many  common 
species  (enumerated  in  List  II.)  in  these  two  limestones  strongly 
supports  this  conclusion. 

List  I. 


Cypkonhcus  socialise 
CtrpMagpis  {Tomguistia)  NichoUoni. 
Chehttrus  cancrunu. 
heisleyensU, 
„         (Pseudoaphttrexochua)  eon- 
formis. 
?      „         ^  „         )  8Hbquadratu9, 

Spkmrtxockut  UairttgcUus. 
?  8pk4Brocatypke  granulata. 
Lichas  bulbftceps. 
?    „      bifurcatuB. 
Ttredas  inseuipius. 

List 

Cheirunu  bimueronatM. 
?      «         clavifram  ? 
Spkarejcochus  mirw. 
^attrocephalw  AtvrchUoni, 
Liekas  lojnUus. 

„      kibermcus. 
lUmnmt  Bowmam. 
R^mop/euridei  longicostatu*. 
PrimUia  M*Coyi, 
Atrypa  marginaUs. 
OriUs  ActciUdt. 
?    „    aUemata. 

„     hifonUa. 

„     calUgramma. 

„    flabeUulum. 
?    „     ttttudinaria, 

y,    vapertilio, 
Rofineaqmma  deltoidea.  Tar. 


Homalonotim  punctillosus. 
JUanusfallax. 
?    „      Rctmeri. 
?    „      caeus. 
Harper  Wegelini. 
Cy there  Wrightiana. 
Atryi*a  expanaa. 
FenesteUa  assimilis. 
Loxonema  striatisaimum. 
Cyclonema  rupestre. 
„         aiUciferum. 

IL 

Rafinesquina  exparua. 
Strophomena  corrugatella, 

„  antiquata. 

Leptana  rhomboidalis. 
PUctamboniies  quinquecostcUa. 
?  „  tratisversalis. 

Chrisfiania  tmuicincta, 
Streptis  monilifera. 
TVipUcia  insularis. 
Hyattella  Portlockiana. 
?  Piilodictt/a  recta. 
?  Euomphalua  subetUcatua. 
Uolopea  conoinna. 
ComUaria,  sp. 
I^haronitea  pyrifarmia. 
FavosUaa  alueolaria. 
Stenapora  fibroaa. 
HalyaUea  catenularia. 


Turning  now  to  the  i^pfcemi-Limestone  of  Dalecarlia  we  see 
that  the  following  species,  peculiar  to  that  rock  in  Sweden,  occur 
at  Keialey.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  douhtful  at  Keisley. 
Cheintnu  glaber. 


Lickaa  conformia  (Tar.  at  Kei«ley). 
*Harpta  coataiua, 
,,        Wegelini, 

Bomahnotua  punctilloaua. 
*Kmomphalma  nitidulua. 

a  J.  (i.  a  No,  209. 


EuompAalua  obtxiaangtUua. 
Eunema  carinatum, 
*Orthia  cor\ferta. 
JJayia  pentagonalia. 
Atrypa  expanaa 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  following  Eeisley  species  occur 
in  the  i^ptona-Iimestone : — 


Cheirurus  (Pieudosphtnxochiui)  con- 

fi/rmis. 
SphtBrexochua  mirus. 
*  &ph<Broeorvphe  granuUUa* 
Lichas  affinis. 
„      laxatus. 
lUanwfaUax, 

„         RottMT%. 

Orthia  ActonuB. 
„      hiforaia. 


OrthisbOoba. 
„      calliffrttmma. 

Strophomena  carrugaiella. 

LeptiBtuz  rhomboidaUa. 
?  Rafineaquina  deUoidea,  Tar.  undaia, 

PledaTnbanites  SchmicUu 
?  „  quinquBCoataia, 

HycUtella  Portlockiana, 
*  HeUoUtea  dubia. 

Halyaitea  catenularia. 


The  allied  bnt  not  identical  species  need  not  a^in  be  mentioned. 
The  evidence  already  adduced  is  sufficient  to  show  the  homotaxial 
equivalence  of  the  beds. 

With  regard  to  the  Bussian  beds  Schmidt,  as  above  mentioned, 
has  insisted  that  the  Ze/^^arruz-Limestone  is  on  the  same  horizon  as 
his  Borkholm  zone.  It  is  confirmatory  of  my  conclusions  as  to  the 
homotaxial  equivalence  of  these  beds  that  several  Kildare  fossils 
which  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles  are  identical  with 
species  from  these  Bussian  beds;  as,  for  example,  Lichas  loeifis 
(Eichw.)  and  L.  ruargaritifer  (Nieszk.). 

The  difficulty  as  to  the  strati  graphical  position  of  the  L&ptcgna- 
Limestone,  indeed,  enters  into  the  above  correlation.  The  diver- 
gence of  opinion  on  this  point  is  well  known.  Briefly,  one  party, 
respresented  by  Tornquist,  places  the  L^icena-lAmestone  above 
the  i^to2i^-Shales ;  the  other  party,  to  which  Schmalensee, 
F.  Bomer,  and  Marr  belong,  put  it  immediat<ely  above  the  Trintu^ui- 
Beds  and  below  the  Rastrites-Sheles.  1  am  not  in  a  position  to 
criticize  these  two  views,  nor  is  this  the  occasion  to  do  so,  but  I 
may  point  out  that  Schmidt  has  indisputably  established  the  strati- 
graphical  position  and  relations  of  the  Borkholm  zone  in  a  region 
in  which  the  succession  of  the  beds  is  not  confused  or  indistinct 
from  deformation  or  dislocation  of  the  strata ;  that  he  has  proved 
it  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  Ordovician  System,  and  its  fauna  to  be 
essentially  identical  with  that  of  the  2^/><c?na-Lime6tone. 

Tomquist  *  has  given  the  reasons  for  his  view  of  the  case  in  a 
number  of  valuable  papers.  Marr'  at  first  went  with  him,  but 
in  1885  ^  rejected  that  view,  although  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  LeptcBna-Limestone  contained  *  a  mixture  of  faunas  of  several 
of  the  Haverfordwest  beds,  viz.  the  Lower  Dandovery,  the  2Vt- 
nudeus  M<icamt>-beds,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Bobeston  Wathen 
limestone.' 

'  '  Om  Lagerfdlj.  i  DaL  undernl.  Bildning.,'  K.  Vetenak.  Akad.  ForhandL 
1867 ;  '  Geol.  lakt  o.  d.  Eainbr.  o.  SUur.  Lagf.  I  SUjans/  Off.  K.  Vetenak.  Akad. 
ForhandL  1871,  no.  1 ;  *0m  Si^ans.  Pal.  Format*  ibid,  1874,  no.  4,  p.  3; 
'  BerattelM,  etc'  ibid.  1879,  no.  2 ;  GeoL  Foren.  i  Stockholm  ForhandL  no.  90, 
Tol.  viL  (1884)  pt  6,  p.  804;  ibid.  voL  Tui.  (1886);  ibid.  toL  xit.  (1892), 
no0. 141, 147,  etc 

*  Quart.  Joum.  G«k>1.  Soc.  vol.  znriii.  (1882)  p.  813. 

*  Ibid.  Tol.  xlL  (1885)  p.  489. 
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Schmalensee'  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  I^ptasna-Limeatone 
oorresponds  with  the  horny  KUngkalk  immediately  ahove  the  Tri- 
nud^usShsleAj  and  Marr '  likewise  says  that  the  Keisley  Limestone 
may  he  represented  by  a  white  homy  limestone  seen  in  the  stream 
ftt  the  Fpper  Bridge,  Skelgill  Brook,  containing  large  Orthocet^aUi 
and  occurring  immediately  below  the  Stauroc^halug-JAmesione. 
Nathorst '  illnstrates  this  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  LepUma- 
limestone  by  a  diagram  showing  the  local  swelling-out  of  a  thin 
band  of  limestone  into  a  thick  reef-like  mass.  Ferd.  Romer/  on 
paheontological  grounds,  adopts  the  view  that  the  Leptasna-lAm^ 
stone  is  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  Lower  Silurian  [=Ordovician]; 
and  Holm  *  and  Andersson,*  more  recently,  do  the  same. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  several  of  the  species  limited  in 
Sweden    to  the  Z^tono-Limestone,  in  England  to  the  Keisley 
Limestone,  and  in  Ireland  to  the  Chair  of  Kildare  Limestone  occur 
in  the  East  Baltic  provinces,  not  only  in  the  Borkholm  Limestone, 
which  Schmidt''  correlates  exactly  with  the  l^pforna-Limestone, 
but  also  in  the  underlying  Lyckholm  zone.     Thus  Pseudosphctrex- 
oehuM  eonformU^    Cheirarus  cf.  glaber,  Cyhele  brevicauda,'  Barpes 
WegeUniy    Lichas  ddUcarlims^   Bronteus  laticauda,  and  Heliolites 
dvhia  are  recorded  among  others  by  Schmidt  •  from  the  Lyckholm 
zone,  but  in  Sweden  for  the  first  and  only  time  from  the  Leptcena- 
Limestone.     Schmidt "  indeed  says  that  the  Lyckholm  and  Bork- 
holm zones  are  so  closely  allied  in  their  faunas  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  at  present  as  distinct  stages.     Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  he  considers  Ids  Stage  F  to  represent '  the  British  Caradoc 
Sandstone    and  the   Coniston   and  Craighead  Limestones,'  it  is 
remarkable  that  so  many  of  its  typical  species  do  not  occur  in 
Britain  tiU  the  Keisley  Limestone,  which  we  have  been  led  to  place 
at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Bala— e.  g.  Fseudosphcgrexochus  conformig^ 
Ohevrurus  cf.  glaher^  lUcmtu  Boemeri^  I,  coecug,  Harpes  Wegdini, 
PUeiamboniUs  Schmidti,  Cydonema  rupeHre,  Pleurotomaria  notahilis. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  several  Keisley  Limestone  species   are 
very  closely  allied  to  forms  not  occurring  in  lower  beds  in  Britain, 
but  in  lower  beds  in  Scandinavia.      Of  these  the  following  are 
examples  : — Cfheirurus  JceisleyensiSf  which  is  allied  to  Ch,  subulattut 
of  the  7Vmii4;20ti«-Schi8ts,  and  Cyphaspis  NichoUoni,  which  so  much 
resembles  Trilohites  irira  diatus  of  the  same  beds. 

'  '  Om  LeptKoak.  Plate  i  SUur.  Lag.*  GeoL  Foren.  i  Stockh.  Forhandl.  no.  89. 
Tol.  TiL  (18«H),  pt.  5,  p.  280;  ibid.  no.  146,  toL  xiy.  (1892),  pt  6,  p.  497. 

'  G«oLMag.l892,p.97. 

'  'H8gr.  o.  o.  SlipiuidBt  i.  DaL'  QeoL  Foren.  i  Stockh.  Porbandl.  no.  93, 
ToL  viL  (1884)  pt.  9.  p.  65tt. 

*  '  Letbaa  Ermtioa,'  Palaont  Abbandl.  Berlin,  toI.  iL  (1885)  pt.  v.  p.  72. 

*  Srerigw  GeoL  Undenokn.  wr.  c,  no.  115,^pp.  14, 15,  Stockholm,  1890. 

*  Ofren.  K  St.  Vet  Akad.  Forhandl.  50  Arg.  p.  571,  Stockholm. 
^  Quart  Joam.  GeoL  Soe.  toI.  zxxriii.  (1882)  p.  514. 

*  Th'tB  ipeoieB  if  stated  by  Schmidt  to  occur  also  in  his  Stase  E. 

*  'JU19.  ostbalt  silur.  Trflob.,'  pt  i.  M6m.  Acad.  Imp.  des  Sci.  St  P^tenbourg, 
ser.  7,  ToL  xzx.  (1881)  no.  1. 

^*  Quart  Journ.  Qtoi  Soa  toL  zzxriii.  (1882)  p.  514. 
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SphcBToeoryphe  ffranulata,  llloenus  Boemeri,  and  Pleetamhonites 
Schmidti  occur  in  the  Trinucleus-^laBts  of  Sweden  as  well  as  in  the 
Leptcena-Lim.wtojie,  but  are  kuown  only  from  the  Keisley  lime- 
stone in  Britain.  Illcmus  fallax,  found  only  at  Keisley  and  Kildaie 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  occurs  as  low  down  as  the  ChaerMpi- 
Limestone  in  Sweden. 

These  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  the  species  developed  at  an 
earlier  period  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  thence  migrated  in  a  westerly 
direction.  Marr  ^  has  pointed  to  similar  evidence  in  the  case  of 
the  Cystidean  and  Orthocera8'Lime8tone&  of  Sweden  and  Russia. 


MODB  OF   OCCUBBENOB   AKD   ChABACTBRS   OF  THE 

Eeislet  Lihestokb. 

The  Keisley  Limestone  occurs  as  an  isolated  mass  of  limestone 
on  the  western  side  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Cross  Fell  inlier. 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  a  paper  by  Buckland  *  in  1807. 
Recently  its  relations  have  been  described  in  brief  by  Marr 
&  Nicholson.'  The  narrow  elongrated  area  which  it  occupies  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  faults,  and  in  no  neighbouring  localify  is  a 
limestone  with  similar  characters,  thickness,  and  fossils  known  to 
exist.  Consequently,  its  exact  stratigraphies!  relations  and  horizon 
have  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute.  The  litholojrical  characters 
of  the  rock  are  by  no  means  simple  or  uniform.  The  mass  in  fact 
appears  to  consist  of  several  more  or  less  well-marked  types,  or 
perhaps  beds,  of  limestone  with  thin  subsidiary  shaly  layers. 

Thus,  lithologically,  we  may  distinguish  the  following  more  or 
less  distinct  varieties  of  the  limestone :  (1)  a  pale  pink,  fine-grained, 
compact,  homogeneous  limestone  with  comparatively  few  organic 
remains  and  no  crinoid-stems  ;  (2)  a  dark  grey,  bituminous,  compact 
or  crystalline  limestone,  likewise  poor  in  fossils  and  devoid  of 
crinoids ;  (3)  a  very  coarsely  crystalline,  white  or  reddish-stained 
limestone  full  of  the  characteristic  fossils  and  many  crinoid-stems. 
The  crystallization  of  the  matrix  in  this  case  has  extended  to  these 
included  organic  fragments,  as   described  by   Prof.  Nicholson  * ; 

(4)  a  d6u*k  greyish  compact  limestone,  not  coarsely  crystalline, 
crowded  with  Orihoceras,  but  containing  few  other  genera  of  fossils ; 

(5)  a  pale  greyish  crystalline  limestone  with  many  fossils.  Other 
transitional  varieties  occur.  Some  layers  of  the  limestone  are  full 
of  lUctni,  and  a  dozen  or  more  head-shields  and  pygidia  may  be 
seen  on  a  slab  a  foot  or  so  square. 

These  varieties  of  texture  and  organic  contents  do  not  occur  with 

»  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  xxxvi.  (1880)  p.  279;  toI.  xxxviii.  (1882) 
p.  813. 

'  Trans.  GeoL  Soo.  Ber.  1,  toI.  iv.  pt.  i.  (1816)  p.  105,  pi.  t.,  section,  no.  3. 
In  this  paper  the  limestone  is  apparently  considered  to  be  of  OarboDiferoua 
age. 

»  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  8oc.  vol.  xlyii.  (1891)  p.  507. 

*  Nicholson  &  Lydekker,  '  Manual  of  Paleontology/  Srd  ed.  (1889)  toI.  i. 
p.  20,  figs.  5a,  56. 
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much  r^ularity  or  allow  themselves  to  be  traced  far  lai^Vally,  but 
the  greatest  deyelopment  of  the  dark  bitaminous,  poorly  tps&iliferous 
variety  is  found  in  the  large  quarry  on  the  hillside,  whi'ch.is  still 
worked.  This  quarry  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  sKo^s  a 
southerlj  to  south-easterly  dip  of  these  beds.  On  the  higher ^slqpes 
^«  gicy»  pink,  or  coarsely  crystalline  yarieties  are  met  witK,-^lil; 
whether  they  lie  above  or  below  the  bituminous  variety  is  doubtful* 

The  red-staining  of  some  parts  of  the  limestone  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  a  comparatively  recent  oxidation  of  the  contained  iron,  or 
possibly  to  the  infiltration  of  chalybeate  waters. 

The  patchy  manner  in  which  some  of  the  varieties  of  limestone 
occur,  even  in  the  same  hand-specimen,  seems  to  point  to  original 
slight  differences  in  the  deposit  or  to  segregation  at  local  centres 
while  the  calcareous  mud  was  soft.  This  *  patchiness '  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  fine-grained  pink  variety  of  the 
limestone. 

Some  of  the  minute  structural  features  are  due  to  the  dynamic 
agencies  which  have  affected  the  rock. 

EviDBHCB  OF  DiSTUBBANCB. 

Direct  evidence  of  considerable  mechanical  disturbance  of  the 
limestone  is  afforded  by  the  twisted  wisps  of  shales  included  in  the 
mass,  as  Marr  &  Nicholson  have  remarked  (loc,  cit,).  In  the  old 
disused  quarry,  south  of  the  one  now  worked,  there  may  be  seen 
a  section  of  a  partially  overturned  fold,  and  of  what  appears  to  bo 
a  thrust-plane,  with  considerable  shattering  and  crushing  of  the 
rock  along  the  gliding-surface. 

Marr  &  Nicholson  believe  that  the  limestone  has  been  thickened 
by  the  thrusting-up  together  of  the  calcareous  portions  and 
6queezing-out  of  the  shaly  layers  by  the  action  of  a  force  acting 
from  the  south-west,  and  they  mention  that  inversion  of  some  of 
the  beds  appears  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  Ulceni  with  their 
convex  surfaces  downward.  We  must  in  fact  regard  the  so-called 
Keisley  Limestone  as  a  series  of  thin  limestone-bands  separated  by 
thinner  shaly  layers,  which  have  been  folded,  crushed  together,  and 
forced  over  each  other  so  as  to  present  a  spurious  thickness. 

Stratigraphical  Considbbatioks. 

Since  we  are  led  to  regard  the  thickness  of  the  Keisley  Limestone 
as  largely  due  to  mechanical  deformation  and  not  entirely  to 
original  deposition,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  relations  as  due  to  its 
isolation  by  faults,  we  might  not  unnaturally  think  that  it  was  a 
block  of  the  neighbouring  strata  squeezed  up  and  displaced.  This 
view,  however,  is  seen  to  be  utterly  antenable  when  we  ascertain 
tho  unique  faoies  of  the  fauna  and  its  dissimilarity  to  that  of  any 
other  British  beds  (see  infra).  There  is,  however,  an  idea,  which 
at  first  sight  appears  probable,  that  the  Keisley  Limestone  is  the 
sole  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  widespread  formation,  which 
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has  BafEefiNl  enonnons  denudation,  leading  to  its  complete  rCTioval 
except; ^ib^tfiis  one  spot.  Since  eyeryone  mnst  concede,  eyen  frcon 
the  i^M^yeT^eyidence  of  the  fossils,  that  the  fauna  has  an  Ordoyician 
£aoi^,*'W^  look  down  the  list  of  Oidoyician  rocks  of  the  district  to 
see".  a€^  what  horizon  it  can  be  inserted.  But  there  is  no  gap  in 
tj^^Jfieries  or  trace  of  such  a  widespread  denudation,  at  any  rate 
.*«£cy  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  system,  and  at  this  point  a  difficulty 

*  arises,  for  the  authorities  on  this  district  are  diyided  in  their 
opinions. 

V    Marr  &  Nicholson  *  do  not  mention  any  break  between  the  Ordo- 

*  yioian  and  Silurian,  but  haye  traced  the  whole  series  in  unbroken 
succession  from  the  rhyolite  and  ashes  below  the  Coitma-beds  up 
into  the  Brathay  Flags,  which  are  of  Wenlock  Shale  age. 

The  firsir-named  author '  moreoyer  states  that  he  has  not  detected 
any  traces  of  the  supposed  denudation  at  the  close  of  Ordoyidan 
times  in  this  area,  and  certainly  if  it  really  exists,  the  eyidence  of  it 
has  not  yet  been  published.  In  the  Lake  District,  howeyer,  there 
is  a  physical  break  between  the  Ashgill  Shales  and  the  oyerl}nng 
series,  which  is  marked  in  yarious  localities  by  the  well-known 
conglomerate  with  MeristeUa  (?)  crassa.  The  great  irregularity  in 
the  thickness  of  the  Ashgill  Shales  in  that  district  is  to  be  attributed 
either  to  an  oyerlap  of  the  oyerlying  strata  or  to  an  unconformity, 
and  seyeral  facts  seem  more,  in  f ayour  of  the  latter.' 

Mr.  Goodchild  *  is  the  mam  upholder  of  the  denudation-theory  in 
the  Cross  Fell  area,  and  he  disputes  the  continuity  of  deposition 
from  Ordoyician  into  Silurian  times.  Eoughly  diyiding  the  Bala 
rocks  of  the  Cross  Fell  inlier  into  a  lower  *  calcareous  shale ' 
series  and  an  upper  *  mainly  calcareous '  series  graduating  into 
each  other,  he  says  : — *  The  limestone  of  Keisley  belongs,  I  belieye, 
to  a  higher  part  of  this  calcareous  series  than  has  been  left  by  pre- 
Silurian  denudation  elsewhere  in  the  area  under  notice.' 

If,  howeyer,  we  can  show  that  the  palsBontological  affinities  of 
the  bed  are  not  with  the  Ashgill  Shales,  but  with  )>eds  below  them, 
we  shall  be  forced  on  these  grounds  alone  to  reject  the  theory  that 
the  limestone  is  the  remnant  of  a  bed  at  the  yery  top  of  the  Ordo- 
yician System,  unless,  indeed,  we  betake  ourselyes  to  Barrande'a 
theory  of  colonies.  Mr.  Goodchild  (he,  cit.)  admits  that  the  patch 
of  limestone  is  faulted-in  all  round,  so  that  its  relations  to  other 
beds  cannot  be  directly  obseryed,  but  only  inferred. 

In  a  case,  therefore,  such  as  this,  the  determination  of  the  exact 
horizon  must  be  made  entirely  from  the  eyidence  of  the  fossils  and 
the  affinities  of  the  fauna. 


»  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xlvii.  (1891)  p.  500,  and  Geol.  Mag.  1892, 
p.  97. 

>  Geol.  Mag.  1892,  p.  446. 

»  Marr,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  toI,  xxxit.  (1878)  p.  871 ;  T.  M«K.  Hughes, 
Ghjol.  Mag.  1807,  p.  354;  Aveline,  Geol.  Mag.  1872,  p.  441,  and  ibid,  1876. 
p.  282. 

*  Geol.  Mag.  1892,  p.  295. 
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C0SDITIOK8    OF   DbPOSITIOIT  AKD   OBieiN  OF  THB  FaUNA 
OF   THE  KXISLEY  LiMBBTOFB. 

The  isolation  of  the  patch  of  limestone  at  Keisley  has  heen  fully 
emphasized,  but,  as  already  mentioned,  Man  ^  is  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  merely  a  rery  local  development,  under  peculiar  and  very 
restricted  conditions,  of  a  thin  limestone  underlying  the  Stauro- 
eep^2ii«-Limestone.  A  white  homy  limestone  in  Skelgill,  and  a 
similar  limestone  in  Swindale  Beck  may  be,  in  his  opinion,  the 
attenuated  and  lithologically-different  representatives  of  the  Keisley 
mass.  He  addaoes  cases  in  other  districts  with  beds  of  various  ages 
in  which  *  reefs '  or  lenticular  masses  of  crystalline  limestone  occur 
on  the  same  horizon  as  these  homy  limestones  and  in  close  con- 
nexion with  them.  Such  is  the  case  with  some  Devonian  lime- 
stones near  Torquay,  with  the  Konieprus  Limestone  (Ff2)  in 
Bohemia,  with  the  Z^tcpna-Iimestone  and  Elingkalk  of  Dalecarlia 
(according  to  Nathorst'),  with  the  *knoll-reefe'  described  by 
Tiddeman,'  of  Carboniferous  age,  south  of  the  Craven  fault  in  West 
Yorkshire,  and  with  some  Devonian  limestones  of  the  Ardennes. 
In  all  these  instances  the  district  and  rocks  in  which  they  occur 
have  suffered  great  disturbance. 

With  regard  to  the  Keisley  Limestone,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  may  be^t  explain  the  fact  that  it  is  not  palsBontologicaUy 
represented  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles,  except  at  KUdare,  by 
supposing  that  a  wave  of  migration  started  from  the  Baltic  towards 
the  close  of  Middle  Bala  times ;  that  it  travelled  in  a  westerly 
direction  over  Scandinavia,  the  North  of  England,  and  into  Ireland, 
but  only  in  isolated  spots — such  as  are  now  found  in  Dalecarlia, 
Keisley,  and  Kildare--did  the  fauna  which  it  bore  (namely,  the 
fauna  of  Stage  F  of  Western  Russia)  find  the  conditions  suitable  for 
its  settlement.  In  the  intervening  areas  it  was  unable  to  exist,  at 
any  rate  in  its  entirety.  Many  of  the  species  of  the  fauna  of  the 
seas  which  it  invaded  continued  to  flourish  alongside  of  it,  and  con- 
tributed their  remains  to  the  formation  of  the  Hmestone-patches. 
Go  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  sea-floor,  thin  homy  lime- 
stone accumulated  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  shales,  etc.,  but 
without  the  peculiar  fauna.  After  an  existence  of  brief  duration  in 
these  isolated  outposts,  far  removed  from  its  original  home,  most 
of  the  fauna  died  out,  mainly  owing  to  the  cessation  of  favourable 
conditions,  but  partly  owing  to  the  immigration  of  the  new  fauna 
of  the  StaurocepJuxius-zoue,  It  left  but  few  descendants  behind  it. 
The  facts  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  existence  of  this  fauna 
was  largely  conditional  on  the  physical  and  biological  environment 
are:  (1)  the  presence  of  numerous  specifically -identical  forms, 
although  the  localities  are  so  widely  separated  one  from  another ; 
(2)  the  absolute  limitation  of  many  of  these  forms  to  these  patches 
of  limestone ;  (3)  the  occurrence  of  blind  species  of  lUcmus  with 

»  Qt(}L  Msg.  1892,  p.  97. 

>  GeoL  Foren.  i  Stockbolm  Forhandl.  no.  93,  toI.  viL  (1884)  p.  559. 

*  lUp.  Intemat  Qtol  Oongr.  1888,  pp.  319-322. 
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common  stractural  peculiarities ;  (4)  the  similar  litholog^cal 
character  of  the  patches. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  brief  duration  of  the  fauna  consists 
in  (1)  the  comparatively  slight  change  in  the  peculiar  fades  of 
the  fauna,  despite  the  considerable  distance  apart  of  the  several 
localities ;  (2)  the  small  development  of  local  species  or  varieties ; 
(3)  the  little  impression  that  it  has  left  on  subsequent  faunas. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  we  may  look 
upon  this  '  Stage  F  *  fauna  as  presenting  an  example  of  discon- 
tinuous distribution.  The  period  during  which  the  area  of  distri- 
bution was  continuous  lasted  only  during  the  time  necessary  for 
the  migration,  and  it  was  therefore  so  transient  as  to  leave  scarcely 
a  trace  behind  in  the  intervening  tracts  between  the  few  spots 
where  the  fauna  was  able  to  take  root.  These  spots  now  alone 
indicate  the  size  of  the  area  over  which  the  wave  of  migration 
spread. 

The  fact  that  the  limestone  in  each  of  these  *  outposts'  or 
'stations'  has  suffered  so  much  mechanical  disturbance  may, 
perhaps,  be  in  the  main  attributable  to  its  reef-like  nature  and 
mode  of  occurrence,  as  a  local  thickening  of  an  elsewhere  thin  band 
of  rock.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  generalize,  or  to  imply  that  this 
suggested  explanation  applies  to  those  examples  of  '  reefs '  among 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  which  Mr.  Marr  has  quoted 
{loc,  cit,).  Each  case  must  be  decided  independently  and  on  its 
own  merits. 

SlTKMABT   AND   C0NCLT7SI0K. 

As  the  result  of  the  above  detailed  inquiry  into  the  characters  of 
the  fauna  of  the  Keisley  Limestone  and  the  relations  of  the  rock, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  following  facts  are  established : — 

(1)  The  fauna  has  a  thoroughly  Ordovician  facies. 

(2)  It  is  closely  comparable   with    that    i^m   the  Chair    of 

Kildare  Limestone  and  that  of  the  Leptcena-^Limestone  of 
Dalecarlia,  and  less  closely  with  that  of  Stage  F  of  the 
East  Baltic  provinces. 

(3)  Its    palaeontological   features   point  to    its    stratigraphical 

position  being  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Bala. 

(4)  It  must  be  regarded  as  the  locally-thickened  development  of 

a  bed  which  is  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain  very  thin  op 
entirely  absent,  or  represented  by  beds  of  entirely  different 
lithological  characters  containing  a  different  fauna. 

(5)  The  fauna  has  certain  unique  characters  which  mark  it  off 

from  all  other  known  assemblages  of  fossils  in  Great  Britain. 

Note, — Kecently  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  R.  Clark,  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  that  the  limestones  of  Toonna- 
keady,  Co.  Mayo,  Courtown,  Co.  Wexford,  and  Caheroonree,  Co. 
Kerry,  are  lithologically  and  palsBontologically  (so  far  as  the 
fossils  are  known)  identical  with  the  KQdare  Limestone.    At  present. 
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I  have  been  unable,  from  lack  of  time,  to  confirm  personally  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement,  which  I  find  also  appears  in  the 
Geological  Sanrey  Memoirs  dealing  with  those  districts,  but  I  intend 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  visiting  these  localities.  The 
scanty  lists  of  fossils  from  them  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Explanations  of  Sheets  160,  161,  etc.  (1863),  p.  12  (Caherconree ) ; 
sheets  148,  149  (1887),  pp.  21-24  (Courtown);  sheets  73,  74, 
etc  (1876),  pp.  28,  31,  and  33 ;  and  sheets  93,  94,  etc.  (1878), 
p.ll4(ToonnaJteady),  certainly  contain  several  of  the  Kildare  species, 
and  the  speciinens  of  the  rocks  which  1  have  seen  bear  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  the  Keisley  and  Kildare  Limestones.  If  it  be 
subsequently  established  by  more  minute  investigation  that  these 
patches  of  Umestone  at  Toormakeady,  Courtown,  and  Caherconree 
are  of  the  same  age  as  that  at  Keisley,  none  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  this  paper  will  have  to  be  rejected,  but  these  three 
localities  will  have  to  be  quoted  as  additional  ^  outposts '  of  this 
peculiar  fauna. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  VI. 

Fig.  1.  Orikis  {HeberttUa?)  keisleyensis,  Bp.  n.    Pedide-valye.    x3. 

1  a.  OatUne  of  Bide  view  of  pedicle-vaiTe.    X  3. 
1 6.  Natural  Bise. 

2.  Atrypina  nmilis^  Rp.  n.    Pedicle- valve.    X  3. 

2  a.  Braohial-ralTe  (young  indiTidual).     x3. 
26.  Natural  size. 

3.  Atrypina  timiUs,  Bp.  n.    Brachial  vaWe.     X  3. 

3  a.  Natural  nze. 

4.  8imtroph4a  affinis,  sp.  n.    Pediole-Talve.     X3. 

4  a.  Natural  size. 

5.  Dayia  pentagonalu,  sp.  n.    Brachial  valve.     x3. 

5  a.  Pedide-vaive.    x3. 

5  6.  Anterior  margin  of  valves.     X3. 
5  c.  Natural  aize. 

6.  Loxonema  Uriatistimum  (Salter  MS.).    Natural  size. 

7.  Piatvceras  verisimiU,  sp.  n.     X  2. 
7  a.  Sicle  view.    x2. 

7  b.  Natural  size. 

B.  Murchisonia,t;p,     x3. 

8  a.  Natural  size. 

9.  Anodontopsis,  sp.     X3. 
9a.  Natural  size. 

DiSCTTSSION. 

Mr.  Kakr  oould  not,  at  the  late  period  of  the  evening  at  which 
the  paper  concluded,  say  much  upon  the  points  where  he  agreed 
with  the  Author,  so  would  speak  at  once  regarding  matters  on  which 
he  disagreed.  He  doubted  whether  the  limestones  of  Keisley  were  all 
upon  one  horizon,  though  there  certainly  was  a  very  definite  fauna 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  Applethwaite  Limestone  and  that 
of  the  Stawocqfhaltuf'JAmeBtone ;  whether  that  fauna  was  referable 
to  Middle  or  Upper  Bala  depended  upon  the  line  taken  between 
these  two  groups — which  had  been  originally  separated  one  from 
another  by  Sedgwick  on  stratigraphical  grounds,  though  he  (the 
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speaker)  had  attempted  to  define  the  base  of  the  Upper  Bala  in 
Britain  upon  palsDontological  grounds.  The  Author  was  mistaken 
in  saying  that  the  speaker  considered  the  Eeisley  Limestone  a  local 
development ;  what  he  did  think  was  that  its  peculiar  features  at 
Keisley  were  due  to  subseijuent  earth-movement.  Finally,  he 
disputed  the  statement  that  TrinucUus  seticomU  was  a  characteristic 
Upper  Bala  fossil.  The  type  (in  Sweden)  came  from  Middle  Bala 
beds  ;  it  was  very  common  in  Middle  Bala  beds  in  Britain,  and,  so 
far  as  the  speaker's  experience  went,  rare  in  Upper  Bala  beds. 

Dr.  G.  J.  HiNDR  enquired  of  the  Author  whether  he  had  compared 
the  fauna  of  the  Keisley  Limestone  with  that  of  the  Hudson  Hiver 
formation  of  Eastern  North  America,  and  more  particularly  with 
that  shown  on  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  Judging  from  the  specimens 
exhibited,  it  seemed  to  the  speaker  that  there  were  several  species 
common  to  these  widely-separated  areas. 

The  Author,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Marr,  who  objected  to  the  use 
of  percentages  in  determining  the  relations  of  faunas,  held  that 
percentages  were  merely  a  concise  way  of  stating  ascertained  facts, 
and  were  only  misleading  when  the  special  conditions  and  modifpng 
circumstances  of  each  case  were  left  out  of  account.  Mr.  Marr  also 
denied  that  Trinucleus  seticomU  was  specially  characteristic  of 
Upper  Bala  beds,  though  some  years  ago  he  had  called  the  Upper 
Bala  beds  of  the  Haverfordwest  area  after  that  fossil.  From  the 
examination  of  a  very  large  number  of  so-called  examples  of  this 
species  from  the  Middle  Bala,  the  Author  could  positively  state 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
common  form  which  bears  this  name  in  Upper  Bala  beds.  He  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Keisley  Limestone  fauna  with 
tha:t  of  the  Hudson  River  Group. 
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6.  Another  Possiblb  Cause  of  the  Glacial  Epoch.  By  Prof. 
Edward  Hull,  M.A.,  LLJ).,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  (Read 
December  2nd,  1896.) 

[Abstract] 

Iv  the  introductory  portion  of  the  paper  the  Author  gives  an 
account  of  the  submarine  topography  of  the  area  east  of  North 
America,  and  summarizes  I)r.  J.  W.  Spencer's  work  upon  a 
submerged  Antillean  continent;  he  then  deals  with  the  effects 
which  would  be  produced  upon  the  Gulf  Stream  by  the  uprising  of 
this  continent  in  the  Glacial  Period,  and  maintains  that,  as  the 
current  could  not  pass  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (being  debarred 
by  a  coast  of  high  continental  land),  it  would  flow  directly  north- 
wards into  the  North  Atlantic,  and  thereby  be  deprived  of  about 
10^  (Fahr.)  of  heat :  the  effects  of  which  may  be  practically 
illustrated  by  supposing  the  isothermal  line  of  32^  to  take  the 
place  of  that  of  4^  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  He  argues  that 
the  increased  snowfall  which  would  thus  be  caased  over  certain 
areas  would  tend  to  intensify  the  cold  through  all  the  adjoining 
tracts. 

To  the  effects  produced  in  this  way  must  be  added  those  due  to 
the  elevation  of  the  land  of  Eastern  North  America  and  to  an 
elevation  of  North-western  Europe,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
occarred  at  the  end  of  Pliocene  times.  These  elevations  would 
intensify  the  glaciation  caused  by  the  difference  of  direction  taken 
by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Discussion. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Hill,  while  welcoming  the  paper,  refrained 
from  discussing^  Prof.  Spencer's  views  or  the  influence  on  climate  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  There  remained  the  real  point  of  the  paper — a 
suggestion  t^at  Prof.  Spencer's  views  involved  a  deviation  of  the 
Stream — a  new  suggestion.  He  wished  to  know  the  grounds  for 
the  estimated  reduction  of  temperature,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
a  comparison  between  the  Gulf  Stream  in  such  conditions  and  the 
present  North.  Pacific  current ;  also  a  discussion  of  the  effects  on 
the  winds  which  cause  currents.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  a  deviation  in  the  Stream  might  throw  more  of  it  onto  oar 
coasts.     A  good  review  of  the  question  would  be  valuable. 

Dr.  BLAiTFOBD  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker  in  feeling  doubtful 
whether  a  change  in  the  configuration  of  the  American  coast  would 
prevent  a  warm  current  from  still  impinging  upon  the  shores  of 
North-western  Europe.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  evidence  of  Pleistocene  glaciation  was  not  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Atlantic,  but  had  been  clearly  shown  to  exist 
in  other  parts  of  the  world — for  instance,  the  Himalayas  and  New 
Zealand.  The  speaker  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  Glacial  Epoch  was  still  unknown. 

The  Author,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hill,  stated  that  he  could  not  dis- 
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Bociate  his  argument  from  the  condasions  of  Prof.  Spencer ;  and  as 
regards  these  conclusions,  they  had  not  been  challenged  by  any 
American  geologists  with  whom  he  had  been  able  to  confer,  nor  by 
Mr.  Jukes-Browne,  who  had  reviewed  Prof.  Spencer's  memoirs  in  the 
pages  of  the  *  Geological  Magazine.' 

Replying  to  Dr.  Blanford  with  reference  to  his  remarks  on  the 
Pleistocene  extension  of  the  Himalayan  glaciers,  of  which  be  (the 
Author)  had  been  fully  aware,  it  seemed  to  him  that  any  great 
refrigeration  of  the  climate  over  Western  and  Northern  Europe 
would  extend  its  influence  even  into  the  heart  of  Asia.  At  the  same 
time  the  objection  was  not  very  easy  to  meet,  except  by  supposing 
an  elevation  of  this  region  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present.^ 

^  [The  Author  has  since  dealt  with  this  point  in  the  '  Geological  Magazine ' 
for  tianuary  1897,  p.  48.] 
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7.  NoTB  on  VoLOABic  Bombs  in  the  Schalsteiks  of  I^assau.  By 
Prof.  E.  Katbxb,  Ph.D.,  For.  Corr.  G.S.  (Communicated  by  the 
Secretary.    Bead  December  16th,  1896L) 

Thb  origin  of  the  schalsteins  of  Nassau,  the  Harz,  and  other  districts 
has  remained  hitherto  an  unsolved  enigma  for  geologists.  This, 
howerer,  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  very  variable  nature  of  the 
rocks.  Generally  of  greyish-green  colour,  with  highly-developed  slaty 
cleavage,  and  with  a  large  admixture  of  calcareous  and  chloritic 
matter,  the  schalsteins  are  sometimes  earthy,  sometimes  coarse- 
grained to  conglomeratic  and  brecciated — and  in  this  latter  case 
Aey  contain  frequently  fragments  of  foreign  rocks  of  extremely 
diverse  derivation,  such  as  diabase,  porphyry,  limestone,  slate,  etc. 
The  schalsteins  are,  moreover,  sometimes  fossiliferous  and  distinctly 
bedded,  and  sometimes  unfossiliferous,  with  as  little  evidence  of 
stratification  as  an  eruptive  rock. 

Some  geologbts  consider  the  schalsteins  as  originating  from  a 
mixture  of  disintegrated  diabases  and  ordinary  argillaceous  mud ; 
others  see  in  them  a  product  of  metamorphic  processes ;  while  most 
observers  look  upon  them  as  volcanic  tuffs,  but  greatly  changed 
in  consequence  of  their  great  age.  That  this  last  opinion  is  the 
only  correct  one  seems  clearly  proved  by  the  bombs  which  I  have 
discovered. 

These  bombs  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  two  localities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oberscheld,  near  Dillenburg :  firstly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Bicken  (well  known  to  the  paLoeontologist  on 
account  of  the  occurrence  there  of  Heroynian  and  Upper  Devonian 
fossils),  in  a  fine,  earthy  schalstein,  very  well  stratified ;  and 
secondly,  close  to  Oberscheld,  in  a  slaty  rock,  less  clearly  stratified. 
In  the  first  locality  the  rock  forms  a  small  hill,  projecting  from 
the  surrounding  Culm  Measures  and  constituting  geologically  an 
antidinal  fold ;  in  the  second  locality  it  is  only  separated  from  the 
superjacent  Culm  Measures  by  a  moderately  thick  layer  of  diabase. 
The  above-mentioned  schalsteins  must,  therefore,  beloilg  to  the 
uppermost  horizon  of  the  Upper  Devonian. 

The  bombs  are  generally  rounded,  sometimes,  however,  angular ; 
▼arying  in  size  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  man's  fist,  but 
sometimes  as  big  as  a  man's  head.  They  consist  of  a  kernel  of 
coarse-grained  rock  resembling  gabbro,  with  a  comparatively  thin 
rind  of  *•  mandelstein.'  The  kernel  is  composed,  according  to  the 
researches  of  my  colleague.  Prof.  M.  Bauer,  of  a  crystalline  aggregate 
of  ealcite,  mica,  chlorite,  and  other  minerals,  and  represents  frag- 
ments of  limestone  altered  by  contact-metamorpbism.  The  rind  is 
1  to  2  centim.  thick,  generally  finely  porous,  but  contains  occasionally 
very  large  bubble-cavities,  filled  with  ealcite  or  zeolites 

The  Oberscheld  bombs  are  therefore  very  similar  to  the  well- 
known  bombs  of  olivine,  mica,  hornblende,  etc.,  encrusted  with  a 
rbd  of  lava,  found  in  t^e  tuflfs  of  the  Eifel,  Auvergne,  and  other 
volcanic  districts. 
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Together  with  the  contorted  diabasic  lavas,  also  found  in  recent 
years  in  the  Dillenburg  area,  and  doubtless  representing  the  super- 
ficial part  of  old  lava-streams,  these  bombs  undoubtedly  prove  that 
volcanic  action  in  that  far-off  Palaeozoic  time  was  similar  in  all 
eeecntial  points  to  volcanic  action  in  our  own  days.  The  bombs 
farther  demonstrate  the  explosive  character  of  this  volcanic  action. 
Near  Oberscheld  and  Bicken  volcanoes  must  have  arisen  in  Devonian 
times,  from  isvbose  craters  vast  quantities  of  earthy  or  ashy  materials, 
and  innumerable  fragments  of  the  rocks,  existing  deep  down  below 
tin  1    1      1  up  by  the  escaping  steam,  etc.,  have  been 

ejected.  Thus  did  many  fragments  come  into  contact  with  the 
molt4;'u  lava  ascendiM^  through  the  same  funnel,  and  wore  coated 
with  a  crust  of  lavd,  the  above-mentioned  mandelstein-rind. 

Although,  in  the  course  of  countless  ages,  every  trace  of  the  out- 
ward form  of  these  old  volcanoes  has  been  destroyed,  yet  the  bombs 
here  preserved,  which  were  ejected  from  them,  demonstrate  clearly 
the  existence  of  the  craters  and  show  that  their  activity  was  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  of  recent  volcanoes. 
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8.  On  the  Affikiters  of  the  Echinothubidjs  ;  and  on  PEDnfOTHTBiA 
and  Heukodiadema,  two  new  Geneba  of  Echikoidea.  By 
J.  W.  Gbeoobi,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,F.Z.S.,  Assistant  in  the  Geological 
Department,  British  Museum.     (Bead  December  2nd,  1896.) 

[Plate  VII.] 

The  genus  Echinothuria  was  founded  by  S.  P.  Woodward  ^  in  1863 
to  include  two  Chalk  fossils  in  the  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.).  The 
specimen  first  discovered  was  found  at  Rochester,  and  it  was  r^arded 
as  a  fossil  cirri pede  until  Darwin  refused  to  accept  it  as  a  member 
of  that  class.  £d.  Forbes  then  proposed  to  describe  it  as  on  holo- 
thurian,  but  finally  declined  this  responsibility.  It  was  not  till  the 
second  specimen  was  found  at  Charlton  by  the  Bev.  J.  N.  Glass  that 
the  two  fossils  were  recognized  as  probably  fragments  of  an  abnormal 
echinid.  S.  P.  Woodward  discussed  the  possibility  of  the  fossils 
being  holothurians  or  allied  to  Palaeozoic  echinids,  such  as  Proto- 
echinus  \  but  he  rejected  both  ideas,  and  cautiously  described  the 
specimens  as  belonging  to  a  new  genus  of  echinoderm,  of  which  the 
affinities  '•  are  still  matter  for  conjecture.'  He  remarked  that  '  the 
disciples  of  von  Baer  may  regard  it  it  as  a  **  generalized  form  *'  of 
echinoderm ' ;  but  he  shows  that  he  realized  one  strong  objection 
to  this  view,  by  pointing  out  the  fact  of  the  fossil  ^  coming,  how- 
ever, rather  late  in  the  geological  day.' 

The  importance  of  the  genus  EMnothuria  was  not  fully  appre- 
ciat-ed  until  1873.  In  that  year  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  *  published 
an  account  of  some  recent  echinids  wiUi  flexible  tests :  for  one 
series  of  these  he  proposed  the  name  Calveria,  but  this  has  since 
made  way  for  that  of  Asihenosoma^  which  had  been  given  by  Grube ' 
in  1868.  Thomson  recognized  the  affinity  of  the  deep-sea  species 
with  the  Chalk  fossil,  and  included  both,  with  a  third  genus  Phor- 
moeoma,  in  a  new  family — Echinothuridee. 

The  possible  affinity  of  these  flexible  echinids  with  the  Palaeozoic 
genera  at  once  aroused  the  interest  of  palaeontologists.  Prof.  J. 
Young,*  in  1873,  and  Mr.  B.  Etheridge,  Jun.,  in  1874,  promptly 
called  attention  to  the  resemblances  between  them.  The  latter 
author  welcomed  the  new  genera  as  throwing  light  on  the  relation- 
ship between  Palaeozoic  and  recent  Echini,  and  as  serving  *  to  unite 

^  *  On  Echinothuria  floris,  a  New  and  Anomalous  Echinoderm  from  the 
Chalk  of  Kent/  Geologist,  yol.  ri.  (1863)  pp.  327-330,  &  pi.  xriil 

^  '  The  Depths  of  the  Sea/  1873,  po.  155-159 ;  « On  the  Eohinoidea  of  the 
Porcupine  Deep-Sea  Dredging  Expedition/  Phil.  Trans.  Boj.  Soc.  vol.  dxiv. 
(1874)  pp.  730-737. 

'  '  Asthenosoma  vaHum,  n.  sp.,'  Jahresber.  Schles.  Gesellscb.  Breslau,  toL  zIt. 
(1868)  pp.  42-44. 

^  *  On  a  OarboniferouB  Genus  of  Echinodemia  with  Oyerlapping  PUtes,* 
Geol.  Mag.  1873,  pp.  301-303. 
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the  echini  of  the  present  seas  with  certain  of  those  genera  which 
existed  daring  Palseozoic  times.'  ^ 

The  yiew  of  the  close  affinity  of  the  EchinothnridaB  with  the 
PalsBoxoic  '  Perischoechinidse'  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 
It  was  denied  by  the  late  W.  Keeping,^  from  a  study  of  the  fossil 
forms,  and  by  Prof.  P.  J.  Bell  ^  in  his  classification  of  the  recent 
funilies.  Bell,  however,  still  regarded  the  gap  between  the  Eohino- 
thnrid®  and  other  ectobranchiate  echinids  as  very  marked.  He 
included  the  family  in  his  Ectobranohiata,  which  he  divided  into 
two  series :  one  of  these,  the  Neoproctous,  included  all  regular 
echinids  except  the  Gidaridae  and  Saleniidae;  it  was  subdivided 
into  two  sabseries,  the  'polylepid,'  including  only  the  Eohino- 
thurid®,  and  the  '  decalepid,'  containing  all  the  rest. 

Prof.  A.  Agassiz,  about  the  same  time,  also  clearly  recognized 
the  affinity  of  the  Echinothuridae  with  the  typical  families  of  living 
ectobranchiate  echinids.  He  even  remarked  *  that  ^  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  this  group  of  echinids  as  a  distinct  family  from  the 
Diadematidse.'  But  he  counteracted  this  advanced  view  and  gave 
great  encouragement  to  the  older  hypothesis  by  the  remark  *  that 
the  PalsBchinidse  are  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  recent  echinids 
tiian  is  usually  supposed,  and  that  we  have  in  the  recent  Eohino- 
thorid®  structural  features  combining  the  characteristics  of  the 
normal  Beemosticha  and  of  the  Palsechinidae.' " 

This  view  received  its  most  definite  exposition  in  an  important 
memoir  by  the  cousins  P.  &  F.  Sarasin,*  published  in  1888. 
These  authors,  impressed  by  many  remarkable  features  in  the 
anatomy  of  a  new  species  of  Aslhenosoma  {A,  urena),  claimed  that 
the  Echinothuridse  are  the  most  primitive  of  living  Echinoidea,  and 
established  the  origin  of  this  class  from  an  holotburoid  ancestor. 
They  laid  especial  stress  on  the  great  size  of  the  '  Stewart's  organs,* 
on  the  presence  of  a  series  of  powerful  radial  muscles,  and  on  the 
absence  of  the  supposed  calycinal  system  of  plates.  Bell,^  however, 
showed  in  1889  that  both  the  *  Stewart's  organs  '  and  radial  muscles 
are  absent  or  rudimentary  in  the  genus  Phormosoma^  and  that  these 
organs  therefore  do  not  possess  the  importance  attached  to  them 
by  the  Sarasins. 

^  '  On  the  Relationship  existing  between  the  EchinotburidsB,  Wyr.  Thorns., 
and  the  PeruichoeehinukD,  M'Ooy/  Quart.  Joum.  Gkol.  Soc.  vol.  xxx.  (1874) 
pp.  307-315.  A  pL  xxiv. 

*  •  Note*  on  the  Palajoroio  Echini/  ibid,  vol.  xxxii.  (1876)  p.  40. 

^  *  Obserrations  on  the  Obaractera  of  the  Echinoidea,  pt.  iv. :  The  Eohino- 
metridn;  their  Affinities  and  Systematic  Position/  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1881, 
p.  417. 

*  'Report  on  the  Echinoidea,'  Challenger  Exped.,  Zool.  Tol.  iii.  (1881) 
p.  71. 

»  Ibid,  p.  81. 

*  '  Ueber  die  Anatomie  der  Eohinoihnriden  a.  die  Phylogenie  der  Bohino- 
dermen/  Ergebn.  naturw.  Forsoh.  auf  Ceylon,  toI.  i.  (1888)  pp.  83-161. 

^  '  Report  of  a  Deep-Sea  Trawling  Oruiae  off  the  S  W.  Coast  of  Ireland 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  W.  Spotswood  Green.  Echinodermata,'  by  F.  J. 
BeU,  Ann.  Hag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6,  toL  if.  (1889)  pp.  436-438. 

aJ.G.S.  No.  209.  i 
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Dnnoan,  who  carefiilly  considered  the  Saranns'  arguments  daring 
the  preparation  of  hb  '  Bevision  of  the  Genera  and  Great  Groups  of 
the  Echinoidea/  did  not  accept  their  oonclosions.  He  pointed  out 
the  differences  between  the  Paleozoic  echinids  and  the  Echino- 
thoridfle,  and  concluded  that  *  it  appears  more  reasonable  to  place 
the  Echinothuridae  near  the  DiadematidsB,  granting  some  ataTism, 
than  to  station  them  at  the  end  of  the  Palsdchinoidea.'  ^  Like  BeU, 
however,  he  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  his  order,  the  Diadema- 
toida  (which  included  all  Neozoic  regular  echinids  except  the 
Cidaridsa),  as  a  special  suborder,  the  Streptosomata. 

Hence  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  two  opposite  theories  as  to 
the  affinities  of  the  EchinothuridaB.  According  to  one  school,  the 
characters  of  this  family  are  primitive  and  ancestral :  according  to 
the  other,  they  are  degenerate  and  highly  specialized.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  progress  with  the  pbylogenetic  classification  of  the 
echinids  until  it  be  known  whether  the  Echinothurids  are  a  root 
or  whether  they  are  a  branch  near  the  summit,  I  may  be  excused 
for  again  calling  attention  to  this  question. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  has  been  remarked  by  A.  Agassiz, 
BeU,  and  Duncan — to  whom  Neumajnr*  may  be  added — that,  in 
spite  of  the  resemblances  between  the  EchinothuridsB  and  the 
flexible  Palaeozoic  echinids,  this  family  is  most  closely  allied  to  the 
Diadematidsa.  It  was  natural  first  to  compare  Asihenosoma  with 
Aetrapyga.  But,  as  WyviUe  Thomson  remarked  in  1874,  although 
^  some  characters  would  seem  to  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  passage 
from  the  Diadematidsa  to  the  Echinothurid®,  through  such  forms  as 
Agtropyga,  the  resemblances  are  for  the  most  part  superficial,  and 
very  important  anatomical  characters  maintain,  according  to  our 
present  knowledge,  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the 
families.' '  Astropyga  is  now  recognized  as  a  thin-tested  member 
of  the  family  PedinidsB,  with  no  special  resemblances  to  any  of  the 
EchinothuridaB. 

In  most  previous  attempts  to  determine  the  origin  of  this  family, 
the  living  echinothurids  have  been  taken  as  the  starting-point. 
The  ancestry  of  the  family  is  inferred  from  the  characters  of  the 
latest  and  most  specialized,  instead  of  from  those  of  the  earliest  and 
most  primitive  members.  The  best  clue  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
EchinothuridaB  is  obtained  from  Pdaneehinus^  a  CoralUan  genus 
founded  by  W.  Keeping,^  and  ably  described  by  T.  T.  Groom.*  His 
account  leaves  no  doubt  that  Pelanechinus  is  an  echinothurid,  of 
which  family  it  is  the  oldest  known  form. 

^  '  A  Bevinon  of  the  Gknera  and  Gh?eat  Ghroups  of  the  Bchinoidea,'  Journ. 
linn.  Soo.,  Zool.  vol.  zxiii.  (1891)  pp.  39-40. 

*  'Die  Stamme  dee  Thierreichet^^voL  i.  (1889)  p.  377. 

*  PhiL  TnyM.  Boy.  Soc  toL  dxiv.  (18747?.  782. 

*  *  On  P»ianeohmu8,  a  New  QenuB  of  SM-Urohins  firom  the  Ooral  Bag,'  Quart 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol  xxxiv.  (1878)  pp.  924-930. 

'  '  On  some  New  Featuree  in  PekMeekmtu  coratiinua,*  ibid,  toL  zliii.  (1887) 
>  703-714  &  pi.  zzriiL 
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The  Cltaracttrs  of  the  Ambulacra  in  ike  EekinoihuridcB. — Since 

Duncan's  classical   paper  on  the  '  Structure  of  the  Ambulacra  of 

Bome  Fossil  Genera  and  Species  of  Regular  Echinoidea/  *  it  has  been 

nniyersally  admitted  that  the  characters  of  the  ambulacral  plates 

offer  the  beet  gnidanoe  in  the  classification  of  that  section  of  the 

class.      These  plates   in  AsiTienosoma   and  Phormosoma   are  very 

Afferent   from   those   of  any   other  living   echinid.      It  will   be 

advisable  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour  to  trace  their 

gradual  development.     In  the  living  echinothurids  the  ambulacral 

plates  are  all  free ;   two-thirds  of  the  pore-pairs  occur  in  small 

plates  ('  klasma-plates ')  lying  along  the  horizontal  sutures  between 

the  remaining  plates  (fig.  1).     Both  characters  remind  us  of  the 

ambulacral     plates    of     some 

Pateoioic  edunids,  which  are     j^     l.-Amimlacral    plate,    of 
mn^bsenal    simple    and  fr^.  Phomoeoma  Uranus.     (AfUr 

But  m  the  uvmg  echmothunds  ^  Aaassiz  ) 

every   third   plate   is  a  large  ^        '^ 

primary  ;   and  in  spite  of  the      y^ ■ v 

i4>parent    irregularity  of   the     \  _  (T>>  ) 


plates,  they  may  be  recognized 
as  occurring  in  triplets.  This 
is  quite  different  from  anything  met  with  among  the  Paladozoio 
echinids,  and  they  agree  fundamentally  with  the  typical  Diadema- 
toida.  If  the  Echinothuridsa  are  to  be  regarded  as  descendants 
from  the  Palssozoic  echinids,  then  compound  ambulacral  plates  have 
been  twice  independently  developed  from  the  simple  primary  plates 
of  the  latter  and  of  the  CidaridsB.  This  is  not  impossible,  for 
heterogenetic  homoeomorphy  unquestionably  occurs  sometimes.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  echinids  with  *■  arbadoid '  ambulacral  plates 
have  developed  from  forms  with  simple  ambulacral  plates,  through 
stages  represented  by  the  genera  SdUnia  and  Aerogalenia ;  while 
those  with  *•  diademoid '  ambulacral  plates  have  developed  through 
forms  such  as  Eodiadema  and  Arehceodiadema.  It  is  conceivable 
that  there  may  have  been  a  third  line  along  which  the  Echino- 
thurids have  developed ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  deve- 
lopment, and  we  ought  not  to  assume  this  origin  in  face  of  actual 
evidence  for  one  which  is  inherently  f&r  more  probable. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  typical '  diademoid '  ambulacral 
^tes  consist  of  three  primary  plates  fosed  into  one  (fig.  9,  p.  121). 
The  middle  primary  is  usually  the  largest.  The  gradual  growth  of 
this  central  {date  may  be  traceid  until  the  adoral  and  aboral  plates  are 
out  off  from  the  vertical  suture-line,  and  thus  become  demi-plates 
(fig.  6(f,  p.  118).  By  a  further  progress  in  the  same  direction,  the 
dcmi-plates  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  'klasma-plates/ '  detached 

*  Quart  Jouin.  OaoL  800.  toL  xli.  (1885)  pp.  4l^ASI2. 

*  A  name  n^setted  for  the  tmall,  eye-thaped  plates,  whieh  are  cut  oi|r  from 
coat^ei  with  enoer  the  vertiosl  satare  ronmiig  clown  the  centre  dT  the  ambu- 
lacral area,  or  that  between  the  ambulacrum  and  interambulaoram.  They 
lepneent  a  rtage  of  reduction  further  than  that  of  demi-plates.  From 
^Xi^mat  a  fraotioa. 

l2 
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Fig.  2. — Amhital  amhulacral 
plate  of  Pelanechinus.^ 
{Afler  Groom.) 


ttom  both  of  the  vertical  sutnres,  and  lying  only  on  the  horizontal 
Butores  (see  fig.  1),  as  in  Phormosoma  Uranus,  Now  in  Pdanechhms 
the  ambital  ambulacral  plates  (fig.  2)  each  consist  of  three  primary 
ambolacral  plates  and  three  demi-plates  and  three  klasroa-plates,  or 
nine  constituents  in  all.  This  ar- 
rangement is  apparently  so  complex 
that  Mr.  Groom  suggests  that  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  new  type  of 
ambulacral  plate.^  But  the  plates 
near  the  end  of  an  ambulacrum 
consist  of  triplets,  each  composed 
of  a  central  large  primary  with  a 
demi-plate  (or  klasma-plate)  above 
and  below  it  (fig.  3).  This  is  the 
arrangement  of  a  typical  '  diade- 
moid'  plate.  If  we  follow  along 
an  ambulacrum  of  a  Pelanechinus, 
we  find  a  gradual  passage  from 
the  simple  diademoid  triplets  to 
the  large  compound  platee  of  the 
ambitus.  These  plates  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  formed  by  the 
fosion  of  three  diademoid  plates. 

In  the  living  EchinothuridaB  the 
ambulacral  triplets  are  usually  de- 
scribed as  formed  of  a  large  aboral 
primary  and  two  small  demi-plates 
in  the  adoral  suture  of  the  primary 
(fig.  1,  p.  116).  This  view  obscures 
the  diademoid  structure  of  the  plates. 
If  we  examine  the  ambital  plates 
the  usual  view  appears  the  natural 
one.  But  if  we  examine  the  ambu- 
lacral plates  near  the  apex,  we  find 

that  they  are  composed  of  a  central  primary  between  an  adoral  and 
an  aboiBl  primary,  as,  for  example,  in  Pliormosoma  hursarium 
(fig.  4),  and  near  the  peristome  the  same  arrangement  recurs  (fig.  5) ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  plates  are  typically  diademoid,  and  agree  in 
arrangement  with  the  equivalent 


Fig.  3. — Peristomal  amhula' 
oral  plates  of  PelanechinuSy 
showing  division  into  trip^ 
lets  of  the  diademoid  type. 


Fig.  4. — Ambulacral  plates  0/ 
Phormosoma  bursarium  near 
the  apex.    (AfterlA,  Agassiz.) 


plates  of  Pelanechinm,  From 
these  upper  plates  we  may  follow 
the  series  downward,  seeing  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  central 
plate,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
demi-plates  until  they  occur  as 
small  klasma-plates  in  the  hori 
sontal  suture.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  plates  shows,  therefore,  that  the  ambulacral  plated 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Qeol.  See  vol.  iliii,  (1887)  p.  707.    The  author,  howeTer, 
there  regards  the  triplets  ai  of  the  eohinoid,  and  not  of  the  diademoid  Ijpe. 
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ought  to  be  described  as  composed  of  a  central  primary  between 
Aboral  and  adoral  demi-plates ;  and  of  the  pair  of  pore-paire  below 
each  primary,  one  belongs  to  the  same  triplet  as  the  plate  above, 
And  the  other  to  that  of  the  plate  below.  The  limits  of  the  triplets 
in  Pdaneehinus  are  shown  in  fig.  5. 

Pelaneehiniis  and  the  living  echinothurids,  therefore,  begin  with 
plates   of    identically  the    same 

arrangement.      In   Pelanechinus    Fig.  5. — Ambulacral  plates  of 
three  of  the  triplets  fuse  into  a         Phormosoma  luculentum  near 
compound  plate ;  while  in  Asthe-         the    peristome,        {After    A, 
nosoma  and  Phormosoma,  on  the         Agassiz,) 
other  hand,  the  triplets  are  broken 
up — owing  to  reduction  in  the 
calcification  of  the  test. 

It  appears,  therefore,  possible 
to  explain  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  ambulacral  plates  of 
living  echinothurids  as  due :  Ist, 
to  the  fusion  of  three  diademoid 
triplets ;  2nd,  to  their  dissociation 
pari  passu  with  the  reduction  of 
the  calcareous  matter  in  the  teap,  as  the  plates  become  thinner  and 
the  test  flexible.  If  this  view  be  correct,  then  the  flexibility  of 
the  Echinothuridae  is  a  secondary  character,  and  was  not  due  to 
inheritance  from  a  flexible.  Paleozoic  ancestor. 

The  structure  of  the  ambulacral  plates  seems  conclusively  to 
prove  that  the  Eohinothuridss  are  members  of  the  order  Diademoida. 
The  question  arises  whether  the  members  of  this  family  have 
descended  from  a  diademoid  ancestor,  or  whether  the  rest  of  that 
•order  have  descended  from  an  echinothurid. 

That  the  former  alternative  is  the  true  one  is  rendered  probable  by 
Mveral  reasons : — Istly,  the  Echinothuridae  are  younger  than  many 
^f  the  Diademoida,  for  this  order  begins  in  the  Lower  Lias,  while 
the  family  does  not  appear  until  the  Gorallian ;  2ndly,  the  oldest 
form  of  echinothurid  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  nearest  diademid 
than  are  the  later,  and  apparently  more  primitive,  members  of 
the  fanuly.  To  accept  the  other  alternative  would  make  diademids 
found  in  the  Lower  Lias,  and  even  some  older  forms  occurring  in  the 
Trias,  descendants  from  genera  not  known  to  occur  earlier  than  the 
0>rallian. 

Let  us  therefore  next  enquire  whether  there  be  any  member 
^f  the  Diademoida,  of  Gorallian  or  pre-Corallian  age,  from  which 
Pelanechinus  could  have  been  derived. 

Neumayr  ^  has  already  suggested  that  the  evolution  of  the  family 
was  through  *  a  series  from  Bemipedina  by  Pelanechinus  to  the 
Echinothuridse.'  It  is  true  that  the  only  species  of  Pelanechinus 
was  originally  described  as  an  Hemlpedina ' ;  and  the  two  genera 

^  'Ueber  Pal^Bchinus,  TyphUckinus,  and  die  Eobinotburiden/ Neuea  Jahrb* 
J890.voLi.  p.  85. 
»  H.  coraUina,  Wright,  *  Monogr.  Brit.  Foss.  Boh.  Ool./  p.  163,  pi.  xii.  fig.  1. 
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agree  in  having  perforate,  non-crenulate  tubercles,  and  low,  broad 

interambolacral  plates,   each  with  a  row  of  tubercles.    But  the 

genera  differ  widely  by  the  structure  of  the  ambulacral  plates.    In 

Memipedina    the    compound 

ambulacral  plates  are  always         Fig.  6. — Arnbulacral  plates  of 

formed   of   three    primaries,  Pedina.    (After  Duncan.) 

and  the  pore-pairs  are  a  simple 

vertical  series.    But  in  Felan" 

echinus    the    pore-pairs    are 

triseriaL    We  have  therefore 

to    look     for    its     ancestor 

among  the  triserial  Pedinidse, 

and  not  among  the  uniserial 

Diadematid®  to  which  Hemi- 

pedina  belongs. 

Before  following  this  due, 
however,  we  must  remember  that  Duncan  adopted  a  course  whichy 
if  agreed  upon,  would  prevent  the  derivation  of  the  Echinothuridao- 
f rom  such  specialized  Diademoida  as  the  Pedinidse.  Duncan  divided 
the  order  Diademoida  into  two  suborders — the  Streptosomata, 
including  the  Echinothuridae,  and  the  8t<ereo8omata,  including  the 
rest  of  the  order.  He  defined  th^  Streptosomata  as  follows ' : — 
*  Test  more  or  less  flexible,  with  external  and  internal  branchiae.. 
Ambulacral  plates  alone  continued  beyond  the  peristome  to  the 
stoma.'*  But  all  these  characters  also  occur  among  the  other 
suborder,  the  Stereosomata.  In  the  pedinid  Astropyga  and  the 
diademid  Helikodiadema  (see  infra,  p.  121)  the  test  is  more  or  leaa 
flexible.  Both  external  and  internal  branchiae  are  as  well  developed 
in  Diadema  as  they  are  in  Phormosoma,^  In  those  of  the  Stereo- 
somata which  have  plates  on  the  peristomal  membrane,  these  are 
always  ambulacral. 

Hence  Duncan's  diagnosis  is  useless,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Echinothuridse  diverged  from  the  main  diademoid 
stem  at  a  very  early  period.  We  may  search  therefore  among  the 
triserial  members  of  that  order  for  a  suitable  ancestor  for  the 
echinothurids.  Of  all  the  Pedinidse,  Pedina  is  most  like  Pdan* 
echinus.  The  interambulacral  plates  have  the  same  tuberculation, 
for  in  both  genera  they  are  multiserial,  perforate,  and  non- 
crenulate. 

The  ambulacral  plates  of  Pedina  show  a  series  of  stages  between 
simple  diademoid  plates  and  those  of  Pelanechinus.  The  ambital 
plates  of  Pedina  usually  consist  of  three  primaries,  of  very  unequal 
size.  In  some  cases  the  middle  primary  increases  so  much  in  size  that 
it  crowds  out  the  other  two  constituents  and  reduces  them  to  demi- 
plates  (fig.  6).  These  demi-plates  may  even  lose  any  connexion 
with  the  vertical  suture  between  the  ambulacral  and  interambulacral 
areas ;  they  are  thus  reduced  to  the  position  of  klasma-plates  on 
the  horizontal   sutures  between  the  primaries.      Plates  in  thia 

1  Journ.  Linn.  Soo.,  Zool.  vol.  zxiii.  (1890)  p.  25. 

a  F.  J.  Bell,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hiit  ser.  6,  toL  iy.  (1889)  p.  437. 
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condition  are  not  common  in  Pedina ;  bat  they  do  occur,  and  they 
are  identical  in  arrangement  with  the  amhulacral  plates  near  the 
apex  of  Pelanechinus  and  Phormosoma, 

Thus  Pedina  suggests  the  point  at  which  the  echinothnrid  branch 
diverged  from  the  main  diademoid  stem.  The  gap  between  Pelanr- 
echinus  and  the  nearest  member  of  the  rest  of  the  order  Diademoida 
is  bridged  by  a  new  echinid  from  the  German  Jura,  which  I  hare 
accordingly  named  Pedinothuria,  Its  test  being  small  and  rigid,  it 
,  appears  to  be  nearer  to  the  Pedinidse  than  to  the  Echinothnrid®. 


FsDnroTHUBiAy  gen.  nov. 

DiagnoM, — PedinidsB  with  the  test  small,  rigid,  and  turban- 
shaped. 

Apical  system  large,  its  diameter  about  half  that  of  the  test. 
The  arrangement  of  the  plates  is  unknown. 

Ambulacra. — Near  the  apex  the  plates  are  simple  primaries. 
At  the  ambitus  the  pore-pairs  are  biserial,  owing  to  the  redaction 
of  alternate  primaries  to  demi-plates.  Below  the  ambitus  the  pore- 
pairs  are  triserial,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  second  demi-plate  on 
the  horizontal  suture  between  two  primaries. 

Near  the  peristome  the  plates  are  not  compound ;  they  are  all 
demi-plates,  and  occur  in  three  series.  Those  of  the  median  series 
are  the  largest,  and  they  may  bear  a  miliary  granule. 

There  are  no  primary  tubercles  on  the  ambulacra ;  but  two  rows 
of  small,  regular  granules  run  down  each  ambulacrum.  Near  the 
peristome  they  are  small,  and  limited  to  the  primary  plate  on 
which  they  occur. 

Interambulacr a. — The  plates  are  unituberculate.  Upon  each 
there  is  a  prominent,  primary  tubercle,  which  is  perforate  and 
crenulate.  About  seven  in  each  vertical  series.  The  mamelons 
are  perforated.  Near  the  peristome  the  ambulacra  are  broader  than 
the  interambulacra. 

Peristome  small ;  branchial  slits  very  deep. 

DigtriinUion. — Jurassic,  Germany. 

Pbdinothxtbia  cmABoinEs,  sp.  nov.    (PL  VII.  figs.  1-3.) 

Diagnosis. — Test  circular,  depressed.  Oral  surface  very  flat; 
aboral  half  slightly  tumid. 

Apical  system  slightly  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  test 
in  diameter. 

Interambulacr  a. — Seven  plates  in  each  vertical  series.  Scrobi- 
cular  areas  confluent.    Miliary  granules  scarce. 

Ambulacra. — Structure  as  in  generic  diagnosis.  The  change 
from  the  uniserial  to  the  biserial  arrangement  of  the  pore-pairs 
occurs  at  the  12th  or  13th  plate  from  the  apex. 

Dimensions, — ^Diameter,  12  millim. ;  height,  5  millim. ;  diameter 
of  apical  area,  7  millim. ;  diameter  of  peristome,  4  millim. ;  width 
of  ambulacrum  at  ambitus,  2j|  millim. ;  width  of  interambulacrum 
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at  ambitus,  5  millim. ;  width  of  interambulaoral  plates  in  each 
series,  7  millim. 

Distribution. — Weisser  Jura,  Germany.     Type,  B.  M.,  no.  34,724, 

Affinities. — This  specimen  was  sent  to  the  Museum  labelled  Diph- 
eidaris.  Its  deep  branchial  slits  and  compound  ambulacral  plates 
show  that  it  cannot  belong  to  the  order  Cidarida.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  member  of  the  order  Diademoida,  for  the  genus  is 
regular  and  ectobranchiatc.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  suborder 
Calyduffi  (ineludiDg  the  SaleniidsB  and  Acrosaleniidse),  in  the  absence 
of  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  apical  system,  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  ambulacral  plates.  From  the  suborders  Arbacina  and 
Echinina  it  differs  in  having  the  ambulacral  plates  diademoid, 
instead  of  on  the  arbacioid  or  echinoid  type.  The  genus  falls  easily 
into  the  suborder  Diademina,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  ambu- 
lacral plates.  In  this  suborder  there  are  six  families ;  of  which 
the  OrthopsidaB  have  simple  ambulacral  plates ;  the  Diadematidie 
and  the  DiplopedinidsD  respectively  have  regularly  uiiiserial  and 
biserial  pore-pairs ;  the  Cyphosomatidas  have  the  pore-pairs  in  high 
curved  arcs.  This  leaves  only  the  two  families  of  the  Pediuidae  and 
Echinothuridffi,  with  both  of  which  the  genus  agrees  in  some 
respects.  Thus  the  ambulacral  plates  may  cousibt  of  a  central 
primary  and  two  demi-plates,  one  or  both  of  which  may  be  further 
reduced  to  klasmn-plates.  The  plates  just  below  the  ambitus  of 
Pedlnothuria  agree  exactly  with  those  of  Asthenosoma^  except  that 
they  are  thicker  and  solidly  united  to  their  fellows.  They  are  more 
of  the  echinothurid  type  than  of  that  of  Pedina.  Nevertheless, 
owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  test,  and  the  unituberculate,  cidaroid 
character  of  the  interambulacral  plates,  it  appears  advisable  to 
include  the  genus  in  the  family  Pedinid®. 

The  exact  horizon  whence  the  fossil  came  is  unfortunately 
unknown.  It  is  simply  labelled  '  Weisser  Jura,  Germany.'  The 
test  has  apparently  been  washed  in  weak  acid,  and  thus  it  may  not  be 
safe  to  guess  its  horizon  from  its  appearance.  But,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  it  probably  came  from  either  Western  Bavaria  or  Wiirttem- 
berg,  and  from  the  horizon  y  of  the  Weisser  Jura.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  older  than  the  earliest  echinothurid,  which  lived  in  the 
succeeding  stage  of  the  Weisser  Jura  e. 

As  the  main  difference  between  Pedlnothuria  and  Pelanechinus  is 
that  the  latter  had  a  somewhat  flexible  test,  it  is  advisable  to 
consider  the  value  of  this  character.  The  evidence  of  Astropyya 
and  of  the  deep-sea  spatangids,  such  as  Calymne  and  Cystechinus, 
shows  that  flexibility  is  not  limited  to  a  single  family,  and  may  be 
independently  acquired ;  it  is  probably  due  to  changes  of  environ- 
ment leading  to  diminished  cfdciflcation  of  the  test.  We  must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  meet  with  imbricating-plates  in  any  group 
of  eohinids. 

In  various  Mesozoic  rocks  there  occur  isolated  plates,  with 
truncated  margins,  which,  if  imbrication  and  flexibility  were 
limited  to  the  Echinothurid cd,  would  have  to  be  referred  to  that 
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funily.  8.  P.  Woodward  called  attention  to  these  plates  in  his 
original  description  of  Echinoihuria.  8pineR  had  previously  been 
figured  by  Forbes,  first  as  belonging  to  Micraster  ^  and  then  to 
Cidaris,^  S.  P.  Woodward  *  and  Wright  *  showed  a  truer  apprecia* 
tion  of  their  characters  by  assigning  them  to  Diadema,  At  this 
time,  however,  the  echinid  was  known  only  from  isolated  plates. 
In  Wrighfs  *•  Monograph  of  the  Cretaceous  Echinoidea '  a  better 


Fig.  7. — AmbtUaerdl  plates  of 
Helikodiadema  at  summit 
of  ambulacrum. 


Fig.  9. — Amhulacrai  plates  of 
Helikodiadema  adjoining 
peristome. 


Fig.  8. — Amhitdl  amhulaerdl  Fig. 

plate  of  Helikodiadema. 


10. — Genital  plate  of 
Helikodiadema. 


specimen  was  figured,  with  the  plates  in  their  relative  positions : ' 
it  was  named  Pseudodiadema  fragile.  The  structure  of  the  ambu- 
lacral  plates  was  not  shown;  but  the  accompanying  figure  (7) 
of  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  (B.  M.  46,781)  shows  that  the 
plates  are  diademoid. 

The  echinid  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Pseudodiadema,  but  the 
differences  between  it  and  that  genus  seem  well  worthy  of  generic 
distinction.     I  therefore  describe  it  as  follows  : — 

Helikodiadeica,'  gen.  nov.     (Figs.  7-10.) 

Diagnosis. — Diadematidas  with  a  lai^e,  flexible  test,  composed  of 
thin,  loosely-fitting  plates.  Peristome  and  pcriproct  large.  Peri- 
gnathic  processes  slender. 

»  E.  Forbes,  in  Dixon*»  '  Geol.  Suas^*  Expl.  of  pi.,  p.  x,  pi.  xxv.  fig.  28. 

•  Jd.,  Dae  Geol.  Sunr.  no.  iii.  pL  x.  fig.  15. 

•  S.  P.  Woodward,  ibid,  no.  t.  pL  ii.  p.  11. 

<  Wright,  *Monogr.  Cret  Ecb.^pL  xiy.  fig.  2. 

»  Ibid.  pi.  Ixxx. 

'  fVom  iXicoff,  twitting. 
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Apicalsystem  apparently  a  single  circle  of  ten  plates.  (Genital 
plates  pentagonal  and  large. 

Ambulacra. — The  plates  near  the  apex  are  primaries.  At  the 
ambitus  they  are  of  three  fused  primaries.  Near  the  peristome 
they  are  crowded,  and  demi-plates  are  numerous. 

Tubercles  perforate  and  crenulate. 

Spines  annulated,  fluted,  hollow. 

Distribution, — Chalk,  England. 

Type  Species. — Helikodiadema  fragile  (Wilts.),  of  which  the 
synonymy  is  as  follows  : — 

Cidaris,  sp.,  Forbes,  1850,  in  Dixon, '  Geol.  Suss.,'  ExpL  of 

pi.,  p.  X,  pi.  XXV.  fig.  28. 
Micraster^  sp.,  Forbes,  1850,   Dec.  Geol.  Surv.  no.  iii.  pi.  x. 

fig.  15. 
Diadema,  sp.,  8.  P.  Woodward,  1856,  Deo.  GeoL  Surr.  no.  v. 

pi.  ii.  p.  11 ;  Wright,  1868.  *  Mon.  Cret.  Ech.'  pi.  xiv.  fig.  2; 

S.  P.  Woodward,  1878,  in  Dixon,  *  Geol.  Suss.'  2nd  edit 

p.  372,  pi.  XXV.  [28]  fig.  28. 
Pseudodiadema  fragile,  Wiltshire,  1882,  in  Wright,  op.  eii» 

pi.  Ixxx. 

SUMMABT  OP  CONCLTJSIONS. 

1.  That  the  family  EchinothuridsB  is  a  member  of  the  order 
Diademoida,  and  is  derived  from  the  PedinidsB. 

2.  That  the  oldest  member  of  the  family  is  the  genus  Pelanechinus, 
and  that  the  extreme  flexibility  and  loose  articulation  of  the  plates 
of  the  living  genera  Asthenosoma  and  Phormosoma  are  due  to 
diminished  calcification  of  the  plates. 

3.  That  the  apparently  primitive  features  of  the  Echinothuridffl 
are  secondarily  acquired  and  are  not  primsBval.  The  recent  genera 
are  therefore  extremely  specialized,  instead  of  being  primitive  forms. 

4.  A  new  genus  Pedinothuria  is  a  connecting-lmk  between  the 
PedinidsB  and  the  EchinothuridsD. 

5.  A  new  genus  Helikodiadema,  which  has  a  flexible  test,  is  a 
modified  form  of  Pseudodiadema  ;  it  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
adoption  of  deep-sea  life  having  resulted  in  diminished  calcifica^ 
tion  of  the  test. 

[For  Explanation  of  Plate  VII.,  Bee  p.  134.] 
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I.  iNTBODrcnow. 

Thb  persistence  with  which  the  Crinoidea,  Echinoidea,  and  Stel- 
leroidea  have  maintained  their  essential  characters,  from  their  first 
appearance  until  the  present  time,  has  been  often  remarked  and 
has  received  very  different  explanations.  Thus,  Prof.  Poulton  ^  [8, 
pp.  507-609],  in  his  recent  address  to  the  Zoological  Section  of  the 
British  AssociatioD,  deduces  from  the  fact  the  vast  duration  of  that 
part  of  the  pre-Cambrian  era  during  which  the  earth  was  inhabited. 
When  the  palseontological  record  begins  in  the  Cambrian  period, 
the  phylum  Eohinoderma  was  already  in  existence.  It  was  repre- 
sented by  the  crinids,  cystids,  and  stellerids,  which  were  joined  in 
the  Ordovician  by  eohinids.  But,  in  spite  of  their  early  appearance, 
the  oldest  known  members  of  the  surviving  classes  may  be  assigned 
to  their  respective  divisions  as  readily  as  if  they  were  perfectly- 
preserved  recent  specimens.  That  the  different  classes  of  echino- 
derms  have  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  is  now  unquestioned ; 
but  the  search  for  missing  links  between  those  that  still  exist  has 
not  been  attended  with  any  success.  The  two  recent  classifications 
of  the  Eohinoderma  by  Bell  [1]  and  Hackel  [3,  p.  164]  unite  the 
8telleroidea  and  Echinoidea  into  one  section.  But  the  oldest  known 
members  of  these  two  classes  resemble  one  another  less  than  do 
some  of  their  later  representatives ;  and  we  do  not  yet  know  a 
single  intermediate  form  between  them.  Similarly,  Tiarechinus, 
which  of  all  Echinoidea  most  resembles  the  Crinoidea,  came  far  too 
late  to  give  any  evidence  as  to  the  ancestry  of  either  class.  The 
only  fossil  eohinids  which  give  much  help  in  linking  their  class  with 
any  of  the  others  are  the  Silurian  EchinocystU  and  Palasodiscua^  of 
which  the  structure  is  imperfectly  known. 
I  prepared  some  notes  on  both  genera  in  1888,  which  the  late 

^  The  numerals  in  thick  type  throughout  this  paper  refer  to  the  biblio- 
graphical list  on  p.  134. 
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Helchior  Neumayr  kindly  urged  me  to  publish  then.  The  hope, 
however,  of  obtaining  access  to  better  specimens  has  delayed  me  from 
4oing  so  until  now. 

II.   HlSIOBT  OF  THE  GeKBRA, 

PaUcodiscus  was  the  first  established  of  the  two  genera.  It  was 
founded  by  J.  W.  Salter  in  1857  [9,  p.  332,  pi.  ix.  fig.  6]  on  a  fossil 
from  the  Ludlow  Flags  of  Leintwardine.  He  described  it  as  a 
new  starfish,  a  view  which  seemed  to  be  established  by  the  flattened, 
pentagonal  form  of  the  fossil  and  its  radiating  lanceolate  ambulacra, 
which  were  apparently  limited  to  one  side  of  the  body. 

Echinoci/stis  (or  Echinocystites)  was  founded  by  WyviDe  Thomson 
in  1861  [11]  for  some  fossils  from  the  same  horizon  as  PaUxodiscus. 
He  recognized  that  they  were  echinids  with  affinities  to  the  cystids, 
and  placed  Palaodiscus  as  a  flat  member  of  the  same  family.  In 
this  course,  however,  he  has  not  been  widely  supported.  Wright 
[14,  p.  35 J,  who  next  referred  to  Palasodiscus  in  1863,  accepted  it  as 
an  asterid,  and  Zittel,  in  1879  [15,  p.  453],  did  the  same,  placing 
it  in  his  suborder  EncrinasterisD.  Neumayr,  in  1881,  republished 
Wright's  figure,  and  concluded  [7,  p.  156 1,  *  trotzdem  tauchte  kein 
Bedenken  gegen  die  Seesternnntur  dieser  Formen  auf.* 

Nevertheless,  Duncan,  in  1889,  after  examining  specimens,  not 
only  regarded  Pal<godi8cu8  as  an  echinid,  but  he  made  it  a  synonym 
of  the  genus  Echinocystis  [2,  p.  20].  The  latter  genus  had,  mean- 
while, been  made  by  von  Zittel  [15,  p.  480]  the  type  of  a  new 
order  of  Echinoidea  named  Cystocidaroida,  while  Steinmann  and 
Doderlein  [10,  p.  180]  used  it  as  the  basis  of  an  order  of  Cystoidea 
which  they  named  Cystechinoidea.  Finally,  Jackson  retains  it 
among  the  Echinoidea  [4,  p.  242]. 

PakfodUcus  is  therefore  regarded  as  an  echinid  or  an  asterid, 
and  Echinocystis  as  an  echinid  or  a  cystid.  As  there  are  good 
Bpecimens  of  both  genera  in  the  British  Museum,  I  propose  to 
describe  them — ^in  order  to  attempt  the  determination  of  the  dass  or 
olasses  to  which  they  belong.  The  specimens  all  come  from  the 
Lower  Ludlow  Flags  of  Leintwardine ;  those  of  Echinocystis  are 
casts,  which  yield  good  impressions  in  wax  of  the  original  animals. 

III.  The  Structure  of  Echujocystis. 

The  specimens  representing  this  genus  in  the  British  Museum 
are  mostly  crushed  on  to  a  plane,  passing  through  the  ambitus. 
Sir  Wyville  Thomson,  however,  figured  specimens  which  had  been 
flattened  along  a  plane  passing  vertically  upward  through  the 
mouth,  and  these  show  the  general  form  of  the  animal.  Steiu- 
mann's  diagrammatic  restoration  is  based  on  these  figures.  The 
remaining  points  in  the  anatomy  are  illustrated  by  different  speci- 
mens in  the  British  Museum  ;  thus  the  structure  of  the  ambulacra 
and  the  shape  and  position  of  the  madreporite  are  shown  in 
No.  40,158,  and  the  character  of  the  jaws  in  Nos.  £  1256  and 
40,156. 

The  foUowing  account  of  the  animal  has  been  compiled  from  the 
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Fig.  1. — Amhulacral 
plates  of  Echinocystis. 


^^ 


Museum  specimens,  supplemented  by  Thomson's  figures   for  the 
shape  of  the  test : — 

Description, — Form  spheroidal,  either  prolate  or  oblate.  The  test 
is  thin  and  flexible.  The  peristome  is  central  on  the  lower  surfacor 
The  anus  is  protected  by  a  group  of  large  plates  ;  it  is  not  opposite 
the  mouth,  but  opens  in  the  posterior  interambulacrum. 

Ambulacra  regular  in  width,  tapering  gradually  to  the  apex. 
Each  ambulacrum  consists  of  four  series 
of  plates.     The  plates  are  small,  simple 
demi-plates.     The  pore-pairs  are  biserial 

(%  1). 

Interambulacra  of  numerous  ir- 
regular, angular  plates.  In  the  widest 
parts  of  the  interambulacra  they  are  about 
ten  in  width,  decreasing  in  number  above 
and  below.  The  plates  vary  from  trian- 
gular to  hexagonal.  Most  of  the  interam- 
bulacral  plates  bear  small  granules,  which 
support  short,  sharp,  movable  spines. 
Small  miliary  granules  also  occur. 

Madreporite  large,  circular  or  polygonal;  granular  in  appear- 
ance, being  perhaps  perforated  by  many  fine  pores.  It  is  situated 
in  the  posterior  interambulacrum,  a  short 
distance  from  the  meeting-point  of  the  five 
ambulacra. 

Apical  plates  absent. 
Jaws  large  and  powerful.     The  masti- 
catory apparatus  is  described  by  Thomson 

as  '  a  five-sided  pyramid composed 

of  pairs  of  strong,  hollow,  wedge-shaped 

jaws.'      The   apparatus   consists   of    five 

pyramids,  which  in  general  character  re- 
semble those  of  the  Cidaridse,   although 

there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either 

rotola  or  brace.     The  symphysis  between 

the  two  half-pyramids  is  long,   and  the 

epiphyses  are  short.     Seen  from  the  back 

(fig.  2),  a  deep  triangular  depression  ap- 
pears to  occupy  most  of  the  surface  of 

each  half.      At  the  free  angle  of    each 

half-pyramid  there  are  three  depressions, 

separated  by  branches  from  the  marginal 

ridge ;  these  depressions  and  ridges  were 

probably  used  for  muscular  attachments. 

The  distal  apex  of  the  pyramid  is  very  sharp 

(fig.  3)  :  according  to  Thomson  there  were 

strong  spines  situated  at  this  point,  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  been  unable  to  verify. 

Distribution, — Leintwardine  Flags,  Lower  Ludlow,  near  Leint-^ 

waidine,  Shropshire.     There  are  two  species — E.  uva  and  E,  pomum^ 

but  the  former  may  be  only  a  young  stage  of  the  latter. 


Fig.  2. — Pyramid  from 
masticatory  apparatusr 
of  Echinocystis,  seent 
from  behind. 


Fig.  3. — Distal  end  oj 
pyramid  of  Echino- 
cystis from  the  side. 
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IV.  The  Afpiwitibs  op  Echikootbtis. 

Echinocystis  has  been  assigned  to  both  the  classes  Echinoidea  and 
Oystoidea,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  one  of 
them.  In  order  to  determine  in  which  of  the  two  it  is  to  be 
placed,  we  must  first  consider  the  essential  differences  between 
them.  We  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  the 
diagnoses  of  the  class  Cystoidea  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is 
easier  to  condemn  than  to  improve  them.  Bell,  in  1891,  when 
discussing  the  inter-relations  of  the  classes  of  Echinoderma,  recoiled 
from  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  diagnosis  of  the  Cystoidea,  and  hoped 
[1,  p.  215]  that  '  perhaps  a  palaeontologist  will  oblige.'  Since  that 
date  two  palaeontologists  have  '  obliged,*  and  we  must  first  enquire 
whether  Echinocystis  is  necessarily  included  by  them  among  the 
eystids. 

Von  Zittel  [16,  p.  148J,  in  1895,  defined  the  Cystoidea  as 
follows: — *  Extinct,  short-stalked,  more  rarely  unstalked  Pelma- 
tozoa,  with  more  or  less  irregularly-arranged  calycinal  plates,  with 
the  arms  feebly  developed,  and  sometimes  quite  absent.  The 
4}alycinal  plates  are  frequently  perforated  by  fine  canals.' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  diagnosis  except  the  word  Pelmatozoa  to 
exclude  Echinocystis;  for  it  is  an  extinct,  unstalked  form,  with 
irregularly-arranged  plates,  without  arms,  and  having  some  of  the 
plates  perforated  by  fine  canals.  But  Lepidesthes  and  MdoniteM 
both  possess  the  same  series  of  characters,  for  in  these  two  genera 
the  plates  protecting  the  body  are  less  regular  than  in  Caryocrinus 
or  Porocrinus.  We  have  therefore  to  refer  back  to  von  Zittel's 
diagnosis  of  Pelmatozoa  to  see  if  this  will  exclude  forms  like  Tiar^ 
echinus  and  yet  admit  Echinocystis. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  Pelmatozoa  [16,  p.  IIB]  is  as  follows ; — 
*  Echinoderma  which  are  fixed  by  a  jointed  stem  or  directly  by  the 
aboral  (dorsal)  side  of  the  body,  either  throughout  life  or  in  youth. 
A  bag-shaped,  calyx-shaped,  or  spherical  capsule  of  calcareous  plates 
encloses  the  body- cavity.  On  the  upper  (oral  or  ventral)  side  are 
the  mouth  and  turns,  as  well  as  ambulacral  vessels  leading  to  the 
mouth.  At  the  distal  ends  of  the  ambulacral  furrows  of  the  t^men 
there  usually  arise  jointed  arms,  or  the  ambulacral  furrows  continue 
over  the  sides  of  the  cup,  and  are  bordered  on  both  sides  by  pinnules. 
The  lower  (dorsal,  aboral)  side  is  encompassed  by  one  or  two  ciroles 
of  basal  plates,  which  either  rest  on  the  stem  or  surround  a  centio- 
dorsal  plate.'  The  positive  characters  in  this  definition  are: — 
{1)  fixation  at  one  period  of  life ;  (2)  a  capsule  of  calcareous  plates ; 
{3)  the  occurrence  of  mouth,  anus,  and  ambulacra  on  the  upper 
surface ;  (4)  the  presence  of  arms  or  pinnules ;  (5)  the  double  circlet 
of  calycinal  plates. 

This  combination  of  characters  does  not,  however,  give  any  test 
by  which  we  can  at  once  say  whether  a  certain  fossil  is  a  cystid  or 
an  echinid.  There  are  exceptions  in  regard  to  each  character. 
Thus  we  now  know  both  pelmatozoic  and  apelmatozoic  (^tids 
and  crinoids,  including  forms  which  not  only  have  no  stalk,  but  no 
trace  of  an  aboral  attachment    Prof.  Bell  remarks  [1,  p.  210], 
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^I  suppose  no  morphologist  will  be  bold  enoufch  to  say  whetber 
Marsupties  or  tbe  irreg:ular  Blastoids  are  primarily  or  secondarily 
free  forms.'  To  affirm  that  Marmpiies  bad  a  fixed  stage  is  to  push 
the  analogy  with  Antedon  to  extreme  and  improbable  limits. 
AnUdon  retains  in  the  adult  definite  traces  of  its  early  atta,chment ; 
its  central  plate  is  called  a  centro-dorsal,  that  is,  it  is  regarded  as  the 
modified  top  stem-joint.  But  tbe  corresponding  plate  in  Marswpites 
18  called  a  dorso-central,  that  is,  it  is  regarded  as  the  central  basal 
plate ;  therefore,  ea:  hypothen^  Marsupites  cannot  have  had  a  stem, 
and  its  dorso-central  shows  no  scar  left  from  attachment  by  that 
plate. 

In  Umtaerinus  the  improbability  of  the  members  having  passed 
through  a  fixed  stage  is  still  greater,  for  the  genus  was  probably 
pelagic,  and  pelagic  animals  usually  have  freenswimming  larvse,  even 
when  those  of  their  littoral  or  abyssal  representatives  are  fixed. 

The  second  statement  in  the  diagnosis  of  Pelmatozoa,  namely, 
that  the  body  is  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  calcareous  plates,  is  useless, 
for  it  is  as  true  of  echinids  as  of  crinids. 

The  third  point  in  the  definition  has  too  many  exceptions  on  both 
sides  to  be  valid.  The  mouth  and  anus  are  both  oral  in  many 
echinids,  whereas  the  anus  is  not  on  the  oral  side  in  some  cystids, 
fiudi  as  AnamaJocystis.  There  are  no  ambulacral  furrows  in  some 
cystids,  suck  as  Arittocystis,  while  they  occur  in  some  echinids,  and 
are  there  on  the  same  side  as  the  mouth  and  anus,  as,  for  example, 
in  ScuieUa. 

The  fonrtli  character  quoted  is  the  presence  of  arms  or  pinnule- 
bearing  extensions  of  the  ambulacra  in  Pelmatozoa ;  but  this  would 
probably  exclude  genera  such  as  Aristocystis  from  this  division  of 
the  echinoderms. 

The  last  structure  relied  on  is  the  occurrence  of  calycmal  plates ; 
but  if  we  accept  the  theory  of  the  homology  of  the  central,  aboral 
plates  of  echinids  and  stellerids  with  the  plates  of  the  calyx  of 
crinids,  then  these  plates  are  better  represented  in  some  echinids 
(such  as  Tiarechinus)  and  stellerids  (such  as  Ophiopyrgus)  than  in 
some  cystids. 

There  is  therefore  no  single  character  in  von  Zittel's  definitions, 
of  either  Cystoidea  or  Pelmatozoa,  which  can  serve  as  a  certain  test 
as  to  whether  a  fossil  is  to  be  included  among  them.  As  of  the  five 
characters  of  the  Pelmatozoa  Ei^inocystis  probably  lacked  the  first ; 
as  the  second  is  equally  typical  of  echinids  and  of  cystids ;  and  as 
Eehinocystis  certainly  had  not  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  then  this 
genus  cannot  be  included  among  the  Pelmatozoa  as  defined  by 
Ton  Zittel.  According  to  him  [16,  p.  174]  the  Echinoidea  are 
eharaoterized  by  (1)  a  spherical,  discoid,  or  oval  body;  (2)  a  body- 
cavity  enclosed  by  soHd  plates  bearing  movable  spines;  (3)  a 
ventral  mouth ;  (4)  an  anus  situated  in  tbe  disc,  or  between  tiiis 
and  the  mouth ;  and  (5)  five  ambulacra  bordered  by  pore-series. 
As  EehtnoeyfHa  has  all  these  characters,  it  appears  that  von  Zittel 
was  quite  justified  in  restoring  the  genus  to  the  Echinoidea. 
A  later  diagnosis  of  the  Cystoidea  has  been  recently  issued  by 
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Hackel.  He  divides  the  Ecbinoderma  into  three  *  dadomB ' ;  the 
firet  or  Monorchonia  includes  the  Cystoidea ;  the  last  or  PeDtorchonia 
includes  the  Echinoidea.  The  Monorchonia  includes  those  with 
'  one  pair  of  gonads  and  an  unpaired  dorsal  genital  duct ;  the  ovoid 
gland,  genital  sinus,  and  genital  stolons  are  altogether  absent' 
[3,  p.  164],  In  the  Pentorchonia,  on  the  other  hand,  *  the  gonads 
are  pentameral ;  there  are  five  interradial  dorsal  genital  stolons ; 
there  is  an  ovoid  body  with  periproctal  genital  sinus ;  the  mouth  is 
ventral.     They  are  free,  creeping  on  the  ventral  surface.* 

The  characters  used  in  these  diagnoses  are  all  points  of  visceral 
anatomy,  except  one  which  is  a  habit,  and  they  cannot  be  easily 
determined  for  the  fossil  forms.  But,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained, they  are  not  invariable.  The  gonads  are  not  actually 
pentameral  in  many  echinids ;  in  most  spatangids  there  are  four } 
in  Galerites  and  some  species  of  HoUclypua  there  are  also  four  ;  in 
TripyluB  there  are  but  three. 

It  may  be  replied  that  in  such  echinids  the  ancestors  had  five 
gonads,  and  the  number  has  been  reduced  by  secondary  changes, 
which  need  not  be  considered  in  the  main  diagnosis.  But  if  a 
diagnosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  essential  characters 
of  the  class  to  which  it  refers,  then  a  character  which  may  be  lost 
by  secondary  changes  ought  not  to  enter  into  it ;  if  the  character 
can  be  readily  lost  it  is  not  essential.  If  the  possession  of  five 
gonads  is  an  essential  character  of  the  Echinoidea,  then  an  animal 
with  only  three  or  four  gonads  is  not  an  echinid. 

This  character  is  not  only  useless  as  a  test-distinction  between 
echinids  and  oystids,  but  it  certainly  could  not  be  used  to  separate 
Echinocystis  and  PalasodxBcus  from  the  Echinoidea;  for  the  pent- 
ameral symmetry  in  these  is  so  well  marked,  and  the  interambulacral 
areas  are  so  capacious,  that  there  was  probably  a  gonad  in  each 
interambulacrum.  We  are  therefore  driven  back  to  Hackel's  fuller 
diagnosis  of  the  Cystoidea  on  p.  72  of  the  same  monograph.  Thi» 
may  be  translated  as  follows  : — '  Ecbinoderma,  with  the  essential 
forms  of  the  body  bilateral-radial ;  with  a  radial  anthodium  [t.  e^ 
ambulacral  rosette],  which  is  composed  of  several  (2-5  or  more) 
ambulacra.  Theca  uniaxial  or  radial;  it  is  rarely  free  at  the 
aboral  pole  of  the  principal  axis,  but  mostly  directly  sessQe  or 
fEistened  or  fixed  by  a  stem.  The  tegument  has  rarely  a  flexible 
scaly  armour,  generally  a  rigid  plate-armour,  which  is  composed  of 
very  numerous  polygonal  small  plates,  irregularly  arranged ;  some 
of  the  latter  are  frequently  ftised  to  form  larger  plates.  The 
mouth  is  always  central  at  the  oral  pole  of  the  primary  axis ;  it  is 
radially  an  oblique  deft,  often  circular,  mostly  with  radial  incisions 
and  three  to  five  lips.  The  anus  is  always  excentric,  on  the  ventral 
side,  with  valvular  pyramid.  Between  mouth  and  anus  there  is 
usually  a  gonopore  ("third  aperture"),  rarely  also  a  hydropore 
(^'fourth  aperture").  The  skeletal  appendages  are  mostly  developed 
in  the  form  of  pinnules,  more  rarely  as  a  peristomal  circle  of  radial 
'^  brachioles,''  or  as  a  girdle  of  thecid  arms.' 

This  diagnosis  includes  ten  characters : — (1)  the  bilateral-radial 
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symmetry ;  (2)  a  radial  anthodium  ;  (3)  theca  uniaxial  or  radial ; 
(4)  usually  fixed  aborally,  but  sometimes  free ;  (5)  a  scaly  or  plated 
test ;  (6)  a  central  mouth ;  (7)  an  excentric  anus  on  the  aboral  side ; 
(8)  a  valvular  pyramid ;  (9)  gonopore  and  hydropore,  when  present, 
situated  between  mouth  and  anus  ;  (10)  the  presence  of  pinnules, 
arms,  or  brachioles.  This  diagnosis  clearly  separates  the  cystids 
from  the  crinids  and  from  the  members  of  Hackel's  new  class, 
the  Amphoralia  ;  but  it  does  not  give  any  very  satisfactory  grounds 
for  separation  from  the  echinids.  The  Echinoidta  agree  with  the 
CvBtoidea  in  characters  Nos.  1,2,  3,  and  5 ;  some  echinids  agree 
with  some  cystids  in  Xos.  4,  6,  7,  and  8  * ;  9  and  1 0  are  not  present 
in  all  cystids,  for  there  is  no  more  reason  to  regard  Aristocystis  as 
having  pinnules,  arms,  or  armlets  than  some  Paleeozoic  echinids. 
Thus  the  diagnosis  does  not  yield  a  single  constant,  invariable  dis- 
tinction between  the  Cystoidea  and  the  Echinoidea. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  refer  Echinoeystis  to  its  class,  we  have  to 
rely  on  tho  sum  of  its  characters.  It  ajjrees  with  both  cystids  and 
echinids  in  the  possession  of  characters  1 ,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  In 
the  remaining  characters,  4,  9,  and  10,  it  agrees  with  typical 
echinids,  but  differs  from  typical  cystids.  Hence  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  follow  von  Zittel  and  assign  the  genus  to  the  Echi- 
noidea than,  with  Neumayr  and  Stcinmann,  to  regard  it  as  a  cystid. 
The  absence  of  calycinal  plates  or  of  any  abornl  attachment ;  the 
presence  of  a  jaw-apparatus  and  of  articulatory  spines  ;  the  develop- 
ment of  an  exoskeleton,  which  is  spherical  in  bhape,  and  consists  of 
closely-fitting  plates ;  the  occurrence  of  biserial  ambulacral  pore- 
pairs  ;  and,  finally,  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  mouth,  are  all 
characters  in  which  Echinocysiis  agrees  with  the  Echinoidea. 

V.  The  Structfre  op  Pal^odiscus. 

Form. — Discoid,  possibly  subpentagonal.  Test  thin  and  probably 

flexible.     Mouth  central  on  lower  surface.  Anus  aboral,  central. 

Ambulacra  broad  on  tl\e  oral  surface,  but  gradually  diminishing 
in  width  on  the  aboral  surface.     In  flat- 
tened specimens  they  are  somewhat  petaloid  Fig.  4. — Ambulacral 
(a  character,  however,  greatly  exaggerated  plates  of  Paljeodiscus. 
in  Wright's  figure). 

On  the  oral  surface  the  ambulacral 
plates   are    simple,   thin,  and  bar-shaped 

(fig.  4). 

On  the  aboral  surface  each  ambulacrum 
consists  of  two  alternate  series  of  simple, 
thin,  bar-shaped  plates.  There  are  no 
pores  through  the  plates,  but  the  podia 
must  have  been  extruded  through  the 
sutures  between  them. 

On  the  aboral  surface  the  ambulacra  are  narrower  (see,  for 
example,  E  1482) ;  and,  according  to  WyviUe  Thomson,  there  is 
a  series  of  single  pores  on  each  side. 

^  A  valvular  pyramid  occurs  in  Palaostoma, 
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Interambulacra  of  angular,  irregular,  scale-like  plates  in 
many  series  ;  at  the  ambitus  there  are  ten  in  width  in  each  inter- 
radius. 

The  interambulacral  plates  bear  numerous  short  spines. 

Apical  plates  unknown,  probably  absent.  The  periproctal  area 
is  large.     Madreporite  unknown. 

Jaws. — According  to  Salter's  figure  [9,  pi.  ix.  fig.  66],  the  oral 
armament  apparently  consists  of  an  oral  ring  of  the  ambulacral 
type,  that  is,  the  ambulacral  constituents  form 
the  prominent  projections.     Specimens  in  the     Fig.    5. — Pair   of 
British   Museum,  however  (such   as  40,307),        half-pyramids  of 
show  that  the  masticatory  apparatus  is  very        Palseodiscus. 
different   from  that  of  stellerids.     It  consists 
(PI.  VII.  fig.  5  h)  of  fi\e  pairs  of  irregularly 
triangular    plates  ;    those    of    each    pair   are 
joined  together   proximally.  but  are   free   at 
the  distal  (i.  e,  the  oral)  ends,  where  they  are 
separated  by  a  deep  cleft.     The  distal  ends  are 
expanded  (fig.  5).     According  to  Salter,  some  spines  are  situated  at 
the  apex  of  each  half-pyramid. 

VI.  The  Affinitiks  of  Pal^sodiscus. 

The  previous  discussion  as  to  the  affinities  of  Echinocystis  has 
cleared  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  those  of  PaUeodiscus,  which 
in  many  respects  is  the  simpler  form.  It  differs  still  more  markedly 
from  the  typical  echinids,  but  it  is  even  less  like  a  cystid,  and  the 
genus  is  usuallv  assigned  to  the  Stelleroidea,  as  by  Neumayr, 
Zittel,  and  Wright. 

Palreodiscus  resembles  the  stellends  in  two  important  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ambulacra  appear  in  most  specimens  to  be 
limited  to  the  oral  surface  ;  but  the  case  is  not  clear,  for  if  Wyville 
Thomson's  figures  be  correct,  the  genus  is  truly  desmactinio. 
Secondly,  the  ambulacral  plates  are  not  perforated  by  pores,  at  least 
on  the  oral  surface ;  but  in  the  echinid  Asthenosoma  some  of  the 
podia  pass  out  through  the  sutures  between  the  plates,  for  their 
klasma-plates  (see  ante,  p.  115)  are  reduced  to  spicular  rings. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Echinoidea  and  Stelleroidea  can  generally  be  applied  :  in  the  former 
the  ambulacral  plates  cover  the  radial  water- vascular  vessel,  which 
is  within  the  test,  whereas  in  the  stellerids  this  vessel  lies  in  a  groove 
on  the  external  side  of  the  ambulacral  plates.  In  Palcfodiscus  the 
ambulacral  plates  are  flush  with  those  of  the  interradii,  and  in  all 
probability  the  radial  water- vascular  vessel  was  within  the  test. 
The  general  characters  of  the  skeleton  are  also  more  echinoid  than 
asteroid ;  the  absence  of  special  adambulacral  plates,  the  occurrence 
of  small  articulating  spines,  the  resemblance  of  the  interradial 
perisomatic  plates  to  those  of  Echinocystis,  and  the  character  of  the 
masticatory  apparatus,  are  all  points  which  ally  Palceodisciu  to  the 
Echinoidea  and  separate  it  from  the  Stelleroidea. 
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We  most,  however,  compare  this  genus  with  the  Cystoidea,  for 
there  is  a  considerable  agreement  in  some  respects  between  it  and 
Agelacnnus,  Pal(fodiscus  is  not  aborally  fixed  ;  it  has  no  pinnules, 
and,  in  all  probability,  it  had  no  calycinal  plates.  Of  the  nine 
characters  which  Kackel  assigns  to  the  Cystoidea,  PdUxodiscua  has 
only  such  as  are  common  to  the  Echinoidea. 

The  only  reason  for  regardino^  it  as  a  cystid  is  based  on  its 
resemblance  to  AgeUterinas^  which,  however,  is  merely  superficial. 
In  Agelacrinus  the  anus  is  on  the  oral  surface ;  the  ambulacra  are 
limited  to  part  of  the  oral  surfa^-o  alone ;  there  is  no  jaw-apparatus  ; 
the  ambulacra  are  sinuous,  and  there  is  a  peripheral  zone  of  plates 
round  the  disc. 

Hackel  is  probably  correct  in  regarding  Agelacrinus  *  as  a  flattened 
form  of  Hemicystis,  in  which  greater  extension  of  the  pinnule- 
bearing  grooves  is  obtained  by  their  being  twisted.  Hemicijstis  has 
no  resemblance  to  a  stellerid  ;  and  to  accept  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  Agelacrintut  means  the  abandonment  of  any  fundamental  affinity 
between  it  and  FdUzodiscus. 

There  is,  however,  one  genus,  which,  if  correctly  described  by 
Worthen  and  Miller  [13,  p.  335J,  may  be  a  Carboniferous  representative 
of  either  PalcBoducva  or  Echinocgstis,  According  to  the  description 
of  it«  authors,  this  remarkable  form  has  an  irregular,  sac-like  body  ; 
above  the  mouth  there  is  a  series  of  plates  which  may  represent 
jaws.  The  name  EeltinodUcus  was  given  to  this  fossil  by  Worthen 
and  Miller,  but  this  term  having  been  preoccupied  by  Agassiz  for  an 
echinid,  for  which  it  is  still  in  use,  the  name  of  the  cystid  may  be 
changed  to  DUcocystis. 

VII.  The  Homologies  op  the  Masticatory  PrRAMiDS  and 
Apical  Plates  of  Echinoidea. 

From  the  considerations  stated  in  the  previous  section,  it 
seems  advisable  to  regard  Pdlasodiscus  as  an  echinid,  allied  to 
Echinocgtiis^  although  not  congeneric  as  Duncan  made  it.  In 
this  case  it  is  certainly  the  most  primitive  of  Echinoidea,  and 
represents  a  condition  when  the  ambulacral  plates  were  only  in  part 
prorated  by  pores.  The  presence  of  a  masticatory  apparatus  is  of 
interest,  especially  as  it  gives  us  some  suggestions  regarding  the 
origm  of  that  structure.  The  figures  published  by  Loven  and  his 
accompanying  remarks  [5,  pp.  8  &  9,  pi.  iii.  figs.  22  &  23],  show  that 
while  the  teeth  are  interradial  in  development,  the  plates  that  form 
the  half-pyramids  Ue  above  the  ambulacra,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  ambulacral  in  origin.  In  Echinocystis  the  pyramids  agree  with 
those  of  Cidaris,  at  least  in  their  fundamental  characters ;  but  in 
Palaoditcus  the  structure  is  far  more  primitive.  Beside  the  oral 
ends  of  the  ambulacra  lie  two  strong  plates,  which  are  fixed  together 
aborally,  but  are  separated  by  a  deep  groove   near  the   mouth. 

*  The  type-speoiee  of  Agelacrinus  is  A.  hamHtonetmSy  Vanux.  (Oeol.  Rep. 
New  York,  1842,  pp.  168, 306),  not  A,  voriieellatus,  Hall,  as  stated  by  Hackel. 
The  genus  AgeUun/stis  founded  [Hackel,  3,  p.  114]  on  A,  hamiltonensu,  is  there- 
fore a  lynonym  of  AgeUurinits, 
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These  plates  are,  in  all  probability,  ambulacral  in  origin,  and  each 
plate  is  then  homologous  with  the  halt-pyramid  of  Echinocystis,  In 
order,  therefore,  to  form  the  pyramids  of  Echinocystis,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  two  free  ends  of  the  hflif-pyramids  of 
PaJceodiscus  bent  inward,  bo  that  the  symphysis  was  continued 
along  the  whole  length,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the*  aboral  end. 
At  the  same  time,  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  muscular  attach- 
ments led  to  the  development  of  ridges  and  depressions  on  the 
proximal  end. 

Pahxodiscus  therefore  gives  useful  information  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  masticator}'  apparatus  of  the  gnathostomate  echinids.  For,  just 
as  in  the  Stelleroidea  the  adoral  ambulacral  plates  are  modified  to 
form  the  ambulacral  oral  projections  of  asterids,  and  the  jaws  (that 
is,  the  distal  portion  of  the  syngnaths)  of  ophiurids,  so  it  is  probable 
that  the  pyramids  of  the  masticatory  apparatus  of  echinids  arose  as 
a  modification  of  the  peristomal  ambulacral  plates.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  the  whole  apparatus  was  formed  around  the 
oesophagus,  and  not  as  part  of  the  exoskeleton,  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  definitely  claim  the  pyramids  as  the  homologues  of  the  ambulacral 
oral  projections  of  asterids  and  of  the  jaws  of  ophiurids. 

The  absence  of  calycinal  plates  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  appears 
fatal  to  the  theory  assigning  a  crinoid  ancestry  to  the  Echinoidea. 
The  insignificance  of  these  plates  in  the  oldest  echinids,  when  com- 
pared with  specialized  forms  such  as  Tiarcchinus  and  Lysechinu^  or 
larval  Strongylocentrotus,  shows  that  the  so-called  '  calycinal 
plates '  are  not  primitive.  MacBride  [6,  p.  436]  has  thrown  doubt 
on  the  homology  of  these  plates  in  asterids  and  crinids,  and  Echino- 
cystis  suggests  similar  doubts  for  echinids.  In  the  early  echinids 
these  plates  appear  as  a  ring  round  the  anus.  In  Echinocystis  the 
anus  opens  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  five  valvular  plates.  This 
Silurian  echinid  is  followed  by  others  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboni- 
ferous, such  as  Palrrchinus  and  Perischodonvus,  in  which  the  anus 
likewise  opens  in  the  centre  of  five  rather  large  plates.  I  see  no 
reason  why  these  five  circumanal  plates  of  Pakechinus  are  not 
homologous  with  the  five  circumanal  plates  of  Echiiiocystia.  Such  at 
least  is  by  no  means  so  far-fetched  an  idea  as  that  which  makes 
these  plates  the  homologues  of  the  basal  circlet  of  the  crinoid  calyx. 
It  is  therefore  at  least  possible,  and  perhaps  evea  probable,  that  the 
apical  or  so-called  *  calycinal  plates '  of  echinids  are  homologous 
with  the  anal  valvtilar  pyramid  of  Cystoidea,  and  not  with  the  plates 
of  the  calyx.* 

VIII.  Classification  op  the  Ctstocidakoida. 

As  Echinocystis  and  PaJixodiscug  are  therefore  accepted  as  two 
genera  of  Echinoidea,  it  may  be  advisable  in  conclusion  to  attempt 
a  synopsis  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong. 

*  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  eenitalpores  mark  out  the  basal  cirolet,  and 
that  these  pores  probably  opened,  in  EchinocystU,  round  tbe  apex,  and  not 
round  the  anus.  But  the  connexion  of  these  pores,  as  of  the  water-pore,  with 
any  plates  is  a  purely  secondary  feature,  and  cannot  be  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a  primary  homology. 
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Order  CrsiociDAKoiDA,  Zittel,  1879. 

Diagnosi b. — Echinoidea  with  a  test  composed  of  irregular,  thin, 
spine-bearing  plates ;  the  mouth  is  central ;  the  anus  is  aboral ; 
the  madreporite  is  large  and  single,  and  occurs  in  the  same  inter- 
ambulacrum  as  the  anus  (unknown  on  one  genus) ;  there  are  no 
caljdnal  plates;  the  ambulacral  plates  are  simple,  and  may  be 
perforate  or  imperforate ;  there  is  a  jaw-apparatus  composed  of  five 
pjnunids. 

Family  1.  Palbodiscid-b. 

DlagnoMio. — Cystocidaroida  with  a  depressed  pentagonal  body. 
The  ambulacral  pistes  on  the  oral  surface  are  imperforate.  The 
SDus  is  central. 

Genus  FilasodUeuBy  Salter,  1867  [9]. 

Type-specie s. — P,  ferox^  Salter.  Leintwardine  Flags,  Lower 
Ludlow. 

Family  2.  Echinoctsttd^. 

Diagnosi  s. — Cystocidaroida  with  a  spherical  body.  The  ambu- 
lacral plates  are  perforated  by  pores  ;  the  pore- pairs  are  biserial,  and 
some  demi-plates  are  present.     The  anus  is  excentric. 

Genus  Echinocystu,  Wyv.  Thomson,  1861  [11]  (non  Hall,  1867).^ 

Synonym. — Ct/stocidaris,  Zittel,  1879. 

Type-species. — Echinocystis pomum,  Wyv.  Thomson,  1861. 

Von  Zittel  includes  the  genus  Spatangopsis^  founded  by  Torell 
[12,  p.  11]  on  a  species  named  Sp,  costata,  as  a  possible  cystocidarid. 
Torell,  however,  describes  the  j^cnus  as  having  five  sharp  radial 
cost®;  and  though  it  is  possibly  an  echiiioderm,  the  narrowness 
of  the  cost®  would  exclude  it  from  the  Cystocidaroida,  whether 
these  radial  structures  are  ambulacral  or  not. 

IX.   StJHMART  of  CONCLIJSIOKS. 

1.  The  structures  of  the  Silurian  genera  Pdktodiseus,  Salt.,  and 

Echinocystis,  Wyv.  Th.,  are  redescribed. 

2.  It  is  concluded  that  Echinocystis  is  an  echinid,  and  not  a  cystid  : 

and  that  Pakeodiscus  is  an  echinid,  and  not  an  asterid. 

3.  The  name  Scolocystis  is  given  to  the  cystid  named  Echino- 

cystis by  Hall;  and  that  of  Discocystis  to  the  form  named 
EMnocUscus  hy  Worthen  and  Miller. 

4.  In  a  discussion  of  the  afi^ties  of  Echinocystis,  the  two  latest 

'  Zittel  called  attention  to  the  fact  thi^  the  name  Echinocystis  has  been  u«ed 
by  Hall  for  cystidt  as  well  as  bj  Tbomaon  for  ecbioids.  By  a  slight  oversight 
h«  omitted  to  nofeioe  that  Thomson  had  priority  by  six  years,  and  Zittel  therefore 
kept  the  name  Eckinoeustis  for  cysiidB  and  renamed  Thomsons  genus  Cysto- 
fiaaris.    Although  this  has  been  more  than  onoe  pointed  out  (e.g.  Duncan,  2, 

f20h  Haokel  retains  Echinocystis  for  the  cystid.  To  saye  further  confusion, 
propose  the  name  Scolocystis  for  this  cystid  (from  oKStKoi,  a  thorn). 
AovUkocysHs^  alto  aoo<n>ted  by  Hiiokel,  has  long  been  preoccupied  among 
Protoatoa  by  Garter.  BLall's  date  is  sometimes  given  as  1664;  some  advance 
eopies  of  the  Beport  were  issued  in  1865,  but  it  was  not  published  until  1867. 
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diagnoses  of  the  C5'8toidea  are  considered,  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  they  do  not  enable  us  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of 
distinction  between  the  Cystoidea  and  the  Echinoidea. 

5.  It  is  shown  that  the  masticatory  apparatus  of  Palceodiscus  and 

Echinocystis  explain  the  origin  of  that  structure  in  gnatho- 
stomate  echinids. 

6.  It  is  suggested  that  Echinocystis  renders  probable  the  homology 

of  the  so-called  *  calycinal  plates  *  of  Echinoidea  with  the 
plates  of  the  valvular  pyramid  of  Cystoidea,  and  not  with 
the  calyx-plates. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  VIL 

Fig.  1.  Pedinothuria  cidaroides,  sp.  n.,  B.M.  34.724.— Figs.  1  a,  6,  and  c,  the 

test  seen  respectively  from  below,  from  the  side,  and  from  above. 

X  3  diam. 
Fig.  1  d.  Outline.    Natural  size. 
Fig.  2.  An  interambulacrum  of  the  same.     X  5  diam. 
Fig.  3  a.  An  ambulacrum  of  the  same.     X  5  diam.    Figs.  36,  c,  and  d.  Parts 

of  an  ambulacrum,  showing  arrangement  of  the  plates. 
Fig.  4.  Echinoci/stis  pamumj  Wyv.  Th. — A  specimen  in  the  British  Museum, 

from    the  Leintwardine  Flags,    showing  the  aboral  surface,   with 

madre))orite  and  ambulacra.     Natural  size. 
Pig.  6.  PaUeodiscusferox,  Salt     A  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  from  the 

Leintwardine  Flags. — Fig.  5a,  oral  side;  56,  the  oral  armament  of 

the  same  specimen,  from  a  wax  mould.    Natural  uxe. 
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Discussion  (on  the  two  pbecbdino  Papeks). 

Mr.  F.  Bathek  inclined  to  accept  the  homology   of  the  anal 
pyramid   of  Eehinocystis  with  the   anal  pyramid  of   cystids  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  proximal  apical  plates  of  echinoids  on  the 
other,  and  agreed  that  it  would  prove  entire  absence  of  homogeny 
between  the  apical   system  of  echinoids  and  the  calycal  system 
of  crinoids  and   certain   cystids.      It  was   not,  however,  fair  to 
say  that  Loven,  Carpenter,  and  Sladen  had  derived  Echinoidea  from 
a  crinoid  ancestor :    this  theory  was  a  fiction  of  its  opponents — 
f.  g.  8emon  and  the  Sarasins.      What  had  been  maintained  was 
that  the  homologue  of  the  calycal  system  could  be  traced  in  all 
classes  of  Echinoderma,  and  therefore  had  been  possessed  by  their 
common  ancestor.     But  the  rejection  of  this  theory  did  not  imply, 
as  Br.  Gregory  had  seemed  to  suggest,  the  rejection  of  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  qainqueradiate  symmetry  of  Echinoderma  was  due  to 
a  fixed  mode  of  life.     In  this  group  it  could  not  be  due  to  a  free- 
8«rimming  existence,  since  free-swimming   forms  wore  secondary 
developments ;  a  creeping  existence,  again,  produced  antero-posto- 
rior  elongation.     Nor  was  the  possession   of  perradial  ambulacra, 
whether  epithecal,  hypothecal,  or  exothecal,  the  common  heritage 
of  the  whole  phylum  Echinoderma  from  a  '  Pentactaea '  ancestor. 
The   simplest  cystids — AristocystidaB — showed  no  trace  of   radial 
symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  plates,  nor  of  any  extensions  from 
the  circumoral  water-ring,  nor  of  ciliated  grooves  leading  to  the 
mouth.       Whether   Echinocystis  were  placed   in   the  Cystidea  or 
Echinoidea  was  a  mere  question  of  names ;  but  while  its  relation 
to  the  Echinoidea  was  clear,  its  relations  to  the  Cystidea  were  still 
veilfid.     Echinocystis,  in  common  with  other  echinodermata,  must 
have  descended  from  simple  forms  like  the  Aristocystidse,  and  the 
quinqueradiate   extension   of  its   water-system  must  have  arisen 
during  a  period  of  fixation  somewhere  in  the  race-history.     This 
habit  of  life  must  have  acted  on  hypothecal  extensions  from  the 
water-ring,  communicating  with  the  exterior  through  pores  between 
ihe  plates,  as  in  JgeJacrinus  and  similar  fixed  forms,  a  position 
retained  in  Palcnodiscus ;  ambulacral  pores  had  no  connexion  with 
the  scattered  cystid  dipJopores.     The  position  of  the  madreporit^ 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  question  :  information  as  to  this,  or 
any  suggestions  by  the  Author  as  to  the  probable  line  of  ancestry, 
would  be  of  much  interest. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake  referred  to  the  diagrams  drawn  by  the 
Author  showing  on  one  side  a  row  of  simple  ambulacral  plates, 
and  on  the  other  a  series  of  primary  and  demi-plates,  and  enquired 
whether  there  was  any  palaeontological  evidence  to  show  that, 
as  described  by  the  Author,  the  demi-plates  were  diminished 
primaries  pushed  aside  by  the  growth  of  the  others,  or,  in  the 
reverse  order,  growing  plates  which  were  destined  to  become 
ultimately  equal  to  the  other  primaries,  and  thus  the  whole  struc- 
ture should  pass  from  the  complex  to  the  simple. 

The  Pbesidbnt  asked  the  Author  whether  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examimng  the  supposed  echinoid  forms  found  some  year 
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ago  by  Dr.  Torell  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Sweden,  apparently  the 
oldest  at  present  known. 

The  AiTTHOE  replied  that  the  Spatangopsts  of  Torell  may  be  an 
echinoderm,  but  it  is  not  an  ally  of  the  Cystocidaroida.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Blake,  he  said  that  the  development  of  the  echinid  amba- 
laoral  plates  is  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  He  had  not  said 
"that  Loven,  Carpenter,  or  Sladen  had  asserted  the  development  of 
Echinoidea  from  Crinoidea,  but  only  that  their  homology  of  the 
apical  plates  with  the  calyx-plates  of  the  PelmatOKoa  suggested 
the  origiu  of  the  Echinoidea  from  that  group  of  echinoderms  of 
which  the  Crinoidea  are  the  only  living  ropresentatives.  He  bad  not 
stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  pen ta  radiate  water-vascular  system 
was  an  essential  character  of  an  echinoderm,  but  that  this  view 
was  assumed  by  those  who  argued  that  the  pentaradiat-e  symmetry  of 
echinoderms  was  due  to  fixation.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Bather  that 
this  character  was  not  essential.  The  madreporite  of  Echinocyitis 
is  not  at  the  apex,  but  in  the  posterior  interambulacrum. 
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10.  On  Glacial  Phenohena  of  Paleozoic  Age  in  Hie  Vabanoeb 
Fiord.  By  Avbbet  Stbahan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.G.S.  (Bead 
January  20th,  1897.) 

[Platbb  VIII-X.1 

An  expedition  to  Yadso  in  the  Norse  King  having  been  organized 
to  obseire  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1896, 1  took  advantage  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  examining  as  much  of  the  Yaranger  Fiord  as 
time  would  permit.  I  had  two  objects  more  especially  in  view  : 
firstly,  a  visit  to  a  section  described  by  Dr.  Eeusch  as  showing  a 
conglomerate  of  glacial  origin  intercalated  in  rocks  of  reputed 
Pals&ozoic  age ' ;  and,  secondly,  an  examination  of  the  raised  beaches 
and  glacial  phenomena  of  the  region.  The  remoteness  of  the  fiord 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  section  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Eeusch  had  remained  unvisited  by  any  other 
geologbt,  and  for  the  rejection  of  his  conclusions  in  the  face  of 
most  convincing  evidence. 

The  section  in  question  lies  about  26  miles  farther  up  the  Fiord 
than  Vadso,  where  the  Norse  King  lay,  and  for  my  opportunities 
of  visiting  it  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Pirrie,  who  most 
generously  allowed  me  the  use  of  one  of  his  small  steamers 
for  that  purpose.  I  had  also  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Charles  Upton  and  Mr.  £.  Dickson,  F.G.S.,  in  examining  the 
section. 

The  Yaranger  Fiord  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  and  is  about 
50  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  12  miles  at  Yadso,  and  of  3  to  7 
miles  west  of  that  town.  At  its  western  extremity  it  divides  into  a 
northern  branch,  known  as  the  Moesk  Fiord,'  and  a  southern  branch, 
at  the  head  of  which  lies  the  Lapp  settlement  of  Karlbotn.  The 
fiord  itself  has  been  excavated  along  the  junction  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  with  a  sedimentary  and  Httle  altered  formation  known  as  the 
Gaisa '  system,  and  consequently  presents  a  marked  contrast  in  the 
soenery  of  its  northern  and  southern  shores.  The  former,  occupied 
by  the  Gaisa  Beds,  presents  a  succession  of  desolate  moorlands, 
rising  gently  to  a  height  of  600  or  800  feet,  or  even  1000  feet 
inland  ;  the  southern  shore,  on  the  other  hand,  is  diversified  by  the 
ragged  outlines  characteristic  of  the  older  rocks,  and  is  intersected 
by  numerous  deep  fiords  of  the  xisual  Norwegian  type. 

The  boundary-line  between  the  two  systems  is  shown  on  Keilhau's 

'  Noma  ffeoloffiske  Undersogelse :  'Dot  nordlige  Norges  Geologi/  1891 , 
pp.  26-^.    See  atoo  Aarbog  for  1891,  p.  78. 

'  It  may  be  worth  noting  here  that  good  quarters  aie  obtainable  at  Nybore, 
on  the  northern  ihores  of  the  Moesk  Fiord,  and  that  an  excellent  road  leaOB 
Uienoe  to  VadBd  (30  milee)  in  the  one  direction  and  to  the  Tana  Biyer  (9  miles) 
in  the  other. 

^  The  term  '  Ghun,'  in  Finnish,  is  equivalent  to  'fjeldtop'  in  Norse^  which, 
litenlly  translated,  is  '  mountain-top.' 

Q.  J.  G.  S.  No.  210.  L 
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map  of  Norway  (1844),  and  on  Dr.  Dahll's  map,'  to  strike  the 
shore  of  the  fiord  in  the  peninsula  known  as  EvaJnes,  and  to  run 
thence  to  Karlbotn,  and  so  westward  to  the  Tana  Eiver  near 
Pohnag.     I  found  a  good  exposure  of  the  junction  a  short  distanoe 
Borth-east  of  Karlbotn,  in  the  direction  of  Bigganjargga.     On  the 
foreshore  the  granitic  rocks  rise  into  view  for  a  few  yards  in  the 
form  of  a  low  boss,  upon,  and  closely  adherent  to,  which  lay  a  few 
inches  of  hard  sandy  material    Immediately  upon  this  came  well- 
bedded  grits,  consisting  of  disintegrated  granitic  debris  redistributed 
as  a  sediment,  which  passed  up  into  sandstones  of  the  usual  Gaisa 
tjpe.    On  one  side  of  the  boss  a  small  hollow,  due  to  a  pre-Gaisa 
joint  or  small  fault  in  the  granitic  rocks,  had  been  filled  up  with  a 
coarse  conglomerate  before  being  overspread  by  the  Gkisa  sediments. 
The  conglomerate  consisted  of  partially-rounded  blocks  of  granitic 
rocks  ranging  up  to  6  inches  in  diameter.     The  surface  of  the 
boss,  like  all  the  other  rook-exposures  of  the  neighbourhood,  was 
strongly  glaciated,  but  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  respect  was 
there  eyidenoe  of  contemporaneous  ice-action.     The  section  proved 
conclusively,  however,  tlmt  the  crystalline  rocks  had  been  meta- 
morphosed and  subjected  to  vast  denudation  before  the  Gaisa  epoch 
commenced,  the  relations  of  the  two  systems  rather  forcibly  bringing 
to  my  mind  those  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  to  highly-altered  rocks 
as  seen  in  parts  of  our  own  country.    Viewed  from  the  hillside  above, 
the  boundary-line  between  the  two  was  clearly  marked  out  in  its 
westward  course  towards  the  Tana  Biver  by  the  same  scenic  features 
as  those  which  distinguish  the  two  sides  of  the  Yaranger  Eiord. 

These  basement-beds  of  the  Gaisa  system  pass  up,  in  a  few  feet^ 
into  well-bedded  quartz-grits,  often  containing  quarts-pebbles,  and 
interstratified  with  red  shales.  Strata  of  this  character  form  the 
promontory  which  separates  the  two  arms  of  the  Yaranger  Eiord, 
the  grits  giving  rise  to  frequent  little  scarps  separated  by  swampy 
hollows,  in  which  disint^rated  shale  is  occasionally  visible.  They 
dip  at  a  gentle  angle  northward,  and  in  proceeding  in  that 
direction,  and  presumably  therefore  ascending  in  the  series,  we 
noticed  less  conglomerate,  but  more  shale  and  sandstone,  frequently 
of  a  red  or  purpUsh  tinge.  The  fine  section  in  the  precipitous  ravine 
of  the  Hseskelv,  2  miles  east  of  Nyborg,  shows  upwards  of 
100  feet  of  alternations  of  grey  grits  and  red  or  mottled  shales,  in 
beds  of  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  The  strata  here  have  been  thrown 
into  sharp  folds  running  E.N.E.,  a  somewhat  unusual  feature  in  this 
neighbourhood,  for  the  Gaisa  Beds,  wherever  else  I  saw  them, 
showed  but  little  disturbance.' 

At  Yadso  a  low  diff,  extending  for  some  distance  westward, 

*  '  0«olo^iBk  Eart  orer  det  nordlige  Norge,  udarbeidet  efter  Foranstaltning  af 
dm  Kongelige  Nonke  Beffjerings  Departement  for  det  Indre/  KristisDia,  1866- 
1879.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudleston  for  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
position  of  the  boundary  was  correctly  fixed  by  Keilhau  more  than  50  years 
ago. 

'  The  lection  is  figand  in  Beasch'a  *  Geology  of  Northern  Norway '  1891, 
p.  35. 

1.2 
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oonsiBts  of  irregularly-bedded  sandBtones  with  grey  and  purplish 
shales.  The  sandstones  occur  in  the  most  irregular  manner  and^ 
wedge  in  so  suddenly  as  almost  to  resemble  included  masses ;  they 
contain  also  fragments  of  shale  more  or  less  roUed,  and  in  this  and 
other  respects  indicate  that  deposition  alternated  with  erosion  under 
the  influence  of  variable  currents.  The  rather  bolder  clifif  on  the 
southern  side  of  Yadso  Island  presents  crags  of  grey  quartz-grit 
separated  by  upwards  of  20  feet  of  fine  red  sandstone,  current- 
bedded  in  thin  laminae.  I  saw  also  on  the  hillsides  boulders  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Gaisa  rocks,  in  which  frag- 
ments of  dolomite  were  abundant. 

In  all  these  respects  the  Gaisa  Beds  present  only  such  features- 
as  are  common  to  rocks  of  the  type  of  the  Wealden,  Trias,  Coal 
Measures,  or  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  give  no  hint  of  the  action 
of  ice.  But  on  visiting  the  section  near  Bigganjargga,^  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Reusch,  I  found  a  deposit  of  which  I  have  seen  no 
counterpart  in  any  of  those  formations.  The  clifif  there  rises  from 
the  shore  in  a  succession  of  rock-ledges,  the  strata  being  nearly 
horizontal  and  free  from  surface-deposits.  In  the  lowest  ledge, 
just  above  high-tide  mark,  a  leuticcdar  mass  of  darker  rock  inter- 
calated between  the  ledges  of  sandstone  at  once  arrests  the  atten- 
tion, even  as  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer  (PI.  YIU).  Th& 
mass  wedges  in  abruptly,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  4  yards  from 
the  point  of  its  first  appearance  attains  a  thickness  of  8  feet. 
Thence  it  runs  for  about  70  yards  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  until 
the  gentie  dip  carries  it  beneath  the  sea,  the  thickness  nowhere 
exceeding  about  10  feet.  Its  base  is  remarkably  straight,  for  a 
reason  given  hereafter;  but  its  upper  surface  undulates  as  the 
thickness  of  the  mass  varies,  and  on  these  undulations  the  overlying 
sandstones  have  been  tranquilly  deposited  in  such  a  way  as  to  level- 
up  the  irregularities,  some  of  the  beds  thinning  away  against  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  mass  (PI.  IX),  while  others  overtop  it  and 
extend  continuously  across  it. 

Having  been  deposited  on  a  sloping  surface,  these  strata  vary  in 
thickness  and  are  slightly  inclined,  but  in  the  overlying  sediments- 
all  such  irregularities  of  deposition  gradually  disappear,  and  a  few 
feet  up  in  the  cliff  the  bedding  runs  evenly  and  uninterruptedly  over 
the  site  of  the  buried  lenticle.  Por  an  inch  or  two  at  their  base 
the  sandstones  in  contact  with  the  buried  mass  contain  material 
washed  up  from  its  surface. 

The  mass  itself  is  a  boulder-rock  quite  unlike  any  of  the  Gaisa 
sandstones  or  conglomerates  which  I  saw  elsewhere.  It  is  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Reusch  as  a  conglomerate,  but  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
neither  stratified  nor  waterwom  I  prefer  to  avoid  the  use  of  that 
term.  It  may  be  described  as  a  dark-bluish  or  ashy-grey  friable 
rock,  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  grit,  sand,  and  clay 

^  The  section  is  exposed  about  2  miles  north-east  of  the  two  or  three  Lapp 
huts  known  bj  that  name,  and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Island  of  Suolo 
shown  on  the  map  (p.  l^S). 
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of  all  d^rees  of  coarseness,  and  containing  boulders  ranging  up  to 
2  feet  in  length  scattered  through  it.  Though  quite  unstratified,  it 
fibows  here  and  there  a  slight  schistose  ^  structure.  The  included 
'boulders,  which  are  of  all  shapes  and  lie  at  all  angles,  consist 
principally  of  red  and  grey  granites,  and  of  quartz-grits  resembling 
those  of  the  Gaisa  formation.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any 
«triated  blocks,  but  the  fact  that  the  matrix  has  been  hardened  and 
adheres  closely  to  the  boulders  prevented  me  from  examining  more 
than  two  or  three  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal.  From  a  similar 
boulder-rock  at  Mortensnes,  however,  which  I  unfortunately  missed 
seeing.  Dr.  Beusch  describes  and  figures  well-gladated  blocks  of 
dolomite.^ 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  I  would  poiut  out  that 
the  form  of  the  intercalated  mass  of  boulder-rock,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  fragments  of  it  occur  in  the  base  of  the  overlying  strata, 
indicate  that  it  underwent  denudation  before  it  was  buried.  Not 
improbably  it  extended  considerably  farther  west  than  the  present 
limit,  as  indeed  is  suggested  by  the  extension  of  the  striated 
pavement  in  that  direction.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  whole 
mass  might  have  been  washed  away,  excepting  only  the  larger 
boulders,  in  which  case  the  glacial  episode  would  have  been  recorded 
only  by  the  presence  of  large  erratic  blocks  embedded  in  Gaisa 
quartzites.  Some  of  the  erratic-bearing  beds  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  subsequently  alluded  to,  possibly  originated  in  this  way. 

The  boulder-rock  rest^  on  a  regularly-bedded  sandstone  of  the 
usual  type,  and  has  been  weathered  back  so  as  to  expose  several 
square  yards  of  the  remarkably  even  surface  of  that  rock.  The 
platform  thus  exposed  is  not  only  smoothed,  but  conspicuously  and 
characteristically  striated  (PI.  X).  The  scratches  can  be  followed 
in  some  cases  for  2  or  3  yards,  not  only  up  to  the  foot  of  the  little 
cliff  of  boulder-rock,  but  under  it,  a  fact  of  which  I  made  certain  by 
wedging  out  some  masses  of  that  material,  and  exposing  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  platform.  This  striated  pavement  is  visible  for  a 
flhort  distance  beyond  the  point  where  the  boulder-rock  thins  out,  as 
already  mentioned.  Three  sets  of  striae  can  be  detected,  the  strongest 
Tonning  N.  30°  W.,  a  second,  less  marked,  ranging  N.  70°  W.,  while 
a  few  occur  with  the  direction  N.  10®  W.  Though  strongly  scored,  as 
well  as  smoothed,  the  sandstone  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much 
erosion,  for  the  boulder-rock  rests  upon  the  same  bed  throughout 
the  section.     The  sandstone  is  traversed  by  a  few  irregular  joints, 

1  [By  the  word  '  schistose '  reference  is  made  merely  to  an  obscure  fissile  struc- 
ture developed  here  and  there  in  the  rook,  in  consequence  of  which  it  spUta  more 
readily  along  certain  curving,  nearly  horizontal  planes  than  in  other  airections. 
The  microscope  shows,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Teall,  that  the  rock  is  quite 
uncrushed,  and  has  not  been  subjected  to  such  movements  as  would  have  taken 
place  if  the  striated  surface  had  been  part  of  a  thrust-plane. — Jan.  29th,  1897.] 

•  *Qeo\ogf  of  Northern  Norway,'  1891,  pp.  30  et  seqq.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  stones  in  a  conglomerate  have  been  Known  to  acquire  scratches  by  sub- 
jequent  movements  in  the  rock,  whether  by  squeezing  in  a  gritty  matrix  or  by 
grinding  against  one  another.  Dr.  Beusch's  figures,  which  are  reoroduoed 
from  photographs,  in  no  way  recall  such  markings,  but  represent  boulders  with 
the  snape  and  striation  characteristic  of  ice-action. 
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the  lines  due  to  which,  howeyer,  on  the  striated  platform  bear  no 
resemblance  to  glacial  groovings.  The  strise  have,  beyond  ques- 
tion, been  out  into  that  surface  independently  of  any  structure 
possessed  by  the  rock,  and  are  in  all  respects  characteristic  glacial 
markings. 

From  the  character  of  the  markings  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  sand  of  which  the  quartzite  consists  must  have  beoome 
consolidated  before  the  ice  advanced  over  it,  although  it  must 
apparently  have  been  newly  formed  at  that  time.  I  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  not  have  been  literally  the  latest  deposit,  but  that 
it  may  have  been  buried,  more  or  less  consolidated,  and  only  brought 
into  contact  with  the  ice  by  the  removal  of  all  oyerlying  sediment 
that  had  not  become  compacted. 

The  evidence  detailed  above  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  we  have  here  an  intercalation  of  a  true  glacial  till  ^  in  the 
Gaisa  formation,  for  it  provides  an  answer  to  every  alternative  theory, 
lliree  possible  explanations  of  the  section  had  suggested  themselves 
to  me  before  my  visit  to  the  spot : — 

(1)  That  the  strisB  had  been  made  during  the  Glacial  Epoch  or 

subsequently. 

(2)  That  the  till  had  been  forced  in  between  the  ledges  of 

sandstone  during  that  epoch. 

(3)  That  the  till  was  not  a  glaciaUy-formed  d^K>sit,  but  a 

crush-conglomerate  or  a  fault-breccia,  and  that  the  striated 
surface  beneath  it  was  the  floor  of  a  thrust-plane. 

The  first  of  these  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  the  stri® 
unquestionably  pass  beneath  the  tiU. 

The  second  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the  till  existed  before 
the  sandstones  above  it  were  deposited,  for  the  obstruction  ofiered 
by  it  to  the  even  distribution  of  the  sand,  until  it  was  finally  buried, 
is  perfectly  clear. 

The  third,  which  had  seemed  the  most  probable,  is  equally 
untenable.  A  crush-conglomerate  or  a  fault-breccia  is  made  up 
of  the  fragments  of  the  strata  which  it  traverses ;  the  till,  on  the 
contrary,  consists  largely  of  boulders  and  debris  of  granitic  rocks, 
which  can  nowhere  form  part  of  the  Gaisa  formation.  Nor  does 
the  striated  floor  present  any  of  the  features  of  a  fault  or  thruat- 
plane,  for  the  markings  are  confined  to  the  one  surface,  and  do  not 
occur  along  more  than  one  plane,  as  happens  with  slickenside,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  shattering  in  the  rocks  either  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  grooved  surface  or  in  any  other.  That  such  a  fault 
or  thrust-plane  should  exist  here  is  highly  improbable,  for  there  is 
no  sign  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  disturbance  as  the  theory 
demands.  Lastly,  ^e  relation  of  the  till  to  the  sandstones  above 
it  is  alone  sufficient  to  disprove  the  hypothesis. 

^  The  name  *  till'  is  used  here,  not  m  indicating  the  preeenoe  of  day,  but  at ' 
deeoriptiye  of  a  material  formed  by  the  mixing  together  by  glacial  a<kion  of 
the  debris  of  rocks  of  any  composition. 
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Under  these  ciroumstanoes  I  accept  without  hesitation  Dr.  BeoBch's 
cQDolnsioii  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  glacial  action,  and  that 
thej  were  produced  contemporaneously  in  the  Gaisa  formation. 

The  determination  of  the  age  of  the  Gaisa  rocks  now  hecame  an 
object  of  importance,  and  a  diligent  search  for  fossils  was  made  by 
Tayseit  and  other  members  of  the  expedition,  but  unfortunately 
without  result.    Up  to  the  present  no  fossils  have  been  recorded 
from  these  rocks,  and  in  their  absence  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
strati^raphical  relations  of  the  system  to  other  groups  in  the  north 
of  Norway.    Of  these  I  had  no  opportunity  of  judging,  and  therefore 
abetract  idl  that  is  at  present  known  on  the  subject  from  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Norw^an  geologists.    According  to  Dr.  DahU,  the 
Gaiaa  rests  unconformably  upon  an  older  system  known  as  the 
Baipas,  which  also  is  later  tban  the  metamorphism  of  the  crystalline 
rocks,  and,  like  the  Gaisa,  unfossiliferous.    The  Baipas  is  regarded 
by  Dr.  Dahll  as  representing  Devonian,  and  the  Gaisa  as  being  either 
TriaSy  Dyas,  or  CiBurboniferous.'    Dr.  Beusch,  on  the  other  hand, 
throws  doubts  on  the  supposed  unconformity  between  the  Baipas 
and  Gaisa,  and  compares  the  whole  sedimentary  group  with  the 
8paragmite  formation  of  Southern  Norway.*    This  formation,  which 
is  described  as  consisting  largely  of  febpathic  sandstones  and  quartz- 
ites,  also  rests  upon  a  denuded  surface  of  highly-metamorphosed 
rocks,  and  is  overlain  by  strata  containing  the  OleneUus-hvaiAj  a 
fact  which  proves  that  it  is  of  Cambrian  or  earlier  age.   Dr.  Nathorst 
expresses  an  opinion  that  Dr.  Beusch's  view  that  the  Gaisa  is  of  the 
same  age  as  the  Sparagmite  is  more  probable  than  that  of  Dr.  Dahll.' 
60  far,  therefore,  as  our  information  goes  at  present,  the  GaLsa 
Beds  may  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  basal  Cambrian  quartzite, 
or  they  may  be  even  as  old  as  the  Torridon  Sandstone. 

In  general  Hthological  characters  the  Gaisa  Beds  belong  to  the 
type  of  the  great  continental  formations ;  the  scarps  of  quartz-grit 
with  intervening  red  sandstones  or  red  shales  reproduce  the  appear- 
ance and  scenery  of  much  of  both  the  Torridon  Sandstone  and  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  while  the  irregularly-bedded  sandstones  and 
shales  of  the  cliff  near  Yadso  so  strongly  recalled  parts  of  the  Coal 
Measures  that  I  was  in  constant  expectation  of  finding  plant- 
remains.^  The  red  sandstones  could  no  less  appropriately  be  matched 
by  parts  of  the  Bunter.  They  all  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  type  pre- 
vailing in  those  formations  which  have  been  the  first  to  be  deposited 
at  the  close  of  a  great  continental  epoch.  Among  the  characteristics 
common  to  such  formations  may  be  mentioned,  firstly,  that  they  rest 
upon  a  deeply-denuded  surface  of  much  older  rocks ;  secondly,  that 
they  originated  in  a  copious  supply  of  more  or  less  raw  detritus — that 
is,  of  detritus  which  had  neither  been  completely  decomposed  nor 
ground  down  to  the  last  stage  of  fineness,  and  which  may  even 

*  •  Geology  of  Northern  Norway/  1891,  p.  197.  ^  Ibid.  p.  199. 
»  •  Geology  of  Sweden/  by  A.  G.  Nathorst,  1894.  p.  153. 

*  It  it  intereeting  to  note  here  that  upwards  of  230  feet  of  produetire  Cor ^ 
Hetiuret  interrene  betweea  two  erratio-bearing  series  in  New  South  Wales. 
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at  times  be  traced  to  its  source  among  tHe  older  rocks ;  thirdly, 
that  depositioii  was  not  only  unequal  but  alternated  with  erosion, 
leading  to  fragments  of  one  bed  being  included  as  pebbles  in  another ; 
fourthly,  that  they  rarely  contain  marine  organisms,  or  such  strata 
as  usually  compose  marine  formations,  while  on  the  other  hand 
drifted  plant-remains  are  not  uncommon ;  fifthly,  that  such  lime- 
stones as  occur  consist,  when  unaltered,  of  amorphous  carbonate  of 
lime  and  not  of  organic  remains ;  while,  lastly,  there  is  common  to 
all  a  tendency  to  a  red  colour.  All  these  characteristics  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  proximity  of  large  land-areas,  and  it  is  in 
rocks  of  this  type,  if  anywhere,  that  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
land-ice  might  be  expected  to  be  preserved. 

We  are  here  reminded  that  ice-action  was  called  in  so  long  ago 
as  1855  by  Ramsay '  to  account  for  certain  characters  in  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  and  the  Permian,  and  though  the  evidence  on  which 
he  relied  has  since  been  proved  by  Mr.  Wickham  King  to  have 
been  insufficient,  the  idea  has  been  revived  of  late  years  by  Mr. 
Oldham.  More  recently  Dr.  Hicks  found  evidence  of  glacial  action 
in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales,  not  only  in  the  presence  of  large 
boulders,  but  in  the  enormous  thickness  of  beds  devoid  of  marine 
life,^  and  points  out  that  ^  at  no  time  since,  unless  ia  the  Glacial 
period,  does  there  seem  to  have  been  so  much  land  in  the  higher 
latitudes,  and  it  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  at  least  of  the  epoch  the  climate  was  one  of  great  cold ' 
(op.  dU  p.  252).  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  Gaisa  Beds 
appear  to  be  approximately  of  the  same  age  as  the  rocks  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Hicks. 

In  the  formations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  which  glacial 
phenomena  occur  we  find  a  repetition  of  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics. Most  of  those  described  consist  of  sandstones,  mudstones, 
and  conglomerates  of  great  thickness,  and  showing,  in  the  inter- 
spersal  of  great  erratics,  evidence  of  the  prolonged  action  of  ice, 
though  in  some  cases  striated  pavements  and  deposits  of  the  type  of 
Boulder  Clay  have  also  been  observed.  They,  therefore,  differ 
from  the  Gaisa  Beds,  which  at  present  are  known  to  contain  only 
an  occasional  glacial  episode,  during  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  sudden  and  possibly  brief  invasion  of  the  water  by  land-ice,  though 
the  sediments  above  and  below  contain  no  erratics  or  any  other  hint 
of  glacial  action.  But  both  to  the  Gaisa  and  the  other  formations 
there  seems  to  be  common  a  general  absence  of  marine  organisms  or 
of  strata  of  open-sea  origin.  They  rarely  contain  any  fossils  save 
plant-remains,  and  in  this  and  other  respects  approximate  to  the 
same  type  as  the  great  continental  formations  alluded  to  above. 

Evidence  of  glacial  action  in  such  formations  has  been  discovered 
in  Australia  by  Selwyn,*  in  Tasmania,  in  India  by  Dr.  Blanford,  in 

*  Quart  Journ.  Geo!.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  (1855)  p.  185.  See  also  B.  D.  Oldham, 
ibid,  Tol.  1.  (1894)  p.  463. 

«  Geol.  Mag.  1876,  p.  157 ;  ibid,  1880,  p.  488. 

'  The  latest  account  of  these  glacial  beds,  together  with  references  to  the 
previous  literature,  will  be  found  in  a  paper  fay  Prof.  Edgeworth  David,  Quart 
Journ.  Geol.  Soo.  vol  lii.  (1896)  p.  289. 
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South  Africa  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  in  South  America,  and  though 
their  exact  age  has  generally  been  in  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
their  poverty  in  fossils,  many  of  them  have  been  assigned  to  a 
late  Carboniferous  period  with  considerable  certainty.  Others  are 
described  as  being  of  Permo-Carboniferous  age,  an  expression  which, 
so  far  as  Western  Europe  is  concerned,  is  extremely  indefinite ; 
while  in  yet  a  few  cases  their  unconformable  relations  to  strata 
bearing  Carboniferous  fossils  suggest  an  early  Mesozoic  age.^  But 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  glacially-formed  rocks  in  these  tropical 
and  subtropical  regions  belong  to  approximately  the  same  date 
seema  extremely  suggestive  of  a  temporary  but  general  change 
of  climate  towards  the  dose  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  as  sup- 
posed by  Feistmantel.'*  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  only 
example  hitherto  recorded  from  Northern  Europe  or  Asia  belongs, 
if  Dr.  Beusch's  correlation  proves  to  be  correct,  to  a  vastly  earlier 
period. 

The  section  which  I  have  described  lies  in  latitude  70^  8',  and  its 
situation  so  far  north  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  attempting 
to  account  for  the  glacial  episode.  At  the  same  time  geographical 
situation  does  not  explain  all  the  evidences  of  past  climates  that  we 
possess,  for  not  only  do  the  Australian,  Indian,  and  African  glacial 
deposits  lie  in  what  are  now  tropical  and  subtropical  regions,  but 
rich  fossil  floras  and  faunas  have  been  obtained  in  younger  forma- 
tions far  north  of  the  Yaranger  Piord.  Nor  can  the  phenomena  be 
explained  by  supposing  the  existence  of  snow-covered  mountain- 
ranges,  for  glaciers,  however  large  they  might  be,  would  not  reach 
the  sea-level  and  distribute  boulders  in  marine  formations  in  or 
near  the  tropics.  The  Gaisa  Beds,  so  far  as  I  saw  them,  do  not 
suggest  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  mountain-region,  for  such 
conglomerates  as  they  contain  are  neither  coarse  nor  plentiful.  The 
facts  tend  rather  to  indicate  a  temporary  deterioration  of  climate 
both  in  this  and  the  other  instances  recorded,  but  how  far  the  Gaisa 
episode  was  universal  (so  far  as  the  northern  part  of  the  globe 
is  concerned)  it  must  be  left  to  future  investigations  to  determine. 

Postscript. 

[In  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  point  raised  in  the 
discussion  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  thin  sections  of  the  boulder- 
rock  and  underlying  quartzite  have  been  cut,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  their  hardness.  The  sections  show  that 
the  grains  of  sand  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  matrix  of 
the  boulder-rock,  as  weU  as  those  composing  the  quartzite,  have  been 
enlarged  by  the  deposition  of  secondary  silica  in  optical  continuity 
with  the  original  grains.  The  induration  of  the  two  rocks  was 
therefore  due  to  the  same  cause,  and  presumably  took  place  at  the 

1  Thus  the  Dwyka  Oonglomerate  and  aBsodated  Karoo  Beds  of  South  Africa, 
as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Gibson,  rest  quite  unoonformably  upon  the  Zwarte- 
bergen  Quartzite,  in  which  Mr.  Sawyer  has  obtained  Carboniferous  fossils. 
Trans.  Fed.  Inst  Min.  £ng.  toL  ix.  p.  366. 

»  Mem.  GeoL  Sury.  N.S.W.  (1890).  PaL,  No.  3,  p.  181. 
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same  time.  It  follows  that  the  quartxite  was  not  hardeoed  by  the 
deposition  of  the  silica  until  after  the  deposition  of  the  boolder-roclu 
For  this  obserration  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Barrow. 

One  of  the  slices  referred  to  traverses  the  junction  of  the  boulder- 
lock  and  quartzite,  and  shows  that  the  grains  composing  the 
quart&te  project  into  the  overlying  boulder-bed  and  have  not  been 
out  or  broken  through ;  such  as  were  removed  in  the  process  of 
glaciation  were  torn  away  bodily  and  incorporated  in  the  boulder- 
rock.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  quartdte  in  its  present  condi- 
tion of  induration  is  broken,  many  of  the  grains  seem  to  be  broken 
across — owing  to  the  firmness  with  which  they  are  held  in  the 
matrix.  This  observation,  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Teall,  proves  that 
the  quartzite  is  harder  now  than  at  the  time  of  its  glaciation.  In 
one  of  my  specimens,  moreover,  a  small  chip  of  a  granitic  rook  lies 
embedded  in  the  surface  of  the  quartzite,  as  though  it  had  been 
forced  in  before  that  rock  was  hard. 

It  seems  that  even  an  incoherent  sand  is  capable  of  retaining 
glacial  groovings,  for  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Clement  Raid  that  the 
base  of  a  boulder-day  resting  on  soft  sand  on  the  Norfolk  coast 
showed  ridges  which  were  obviously  casts  of  furrows  in  the  surface 
of  the  sand  below.  A  suggestive  observation  has  been  made  also 
in  Alaska  by  Mr.  Harry  Fielding  Beid,*  who  states  that  *the 
alpine  end  of  the  Charpentier  Glacier  rests  on  gravels.  In  the 
hundred  feet  or  more  between  the  glacier  and  Hugh  Miller  Inlet 
the  gravels  are  streaked  with  uniform,  straight,  parallel  grooves,  a 
foot  or  two  apart,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  ploughed  out.'  A 
further  suggestion,  made  by  Mr.  Belinfante,  that  t^e  sand  may  have 
been  frozen  when  the  ice  passed  over  it,  is  deserving  of  considera- 
tion.— January  29th,  1897.] 

>  Sixteenth  Annual  Export  U.  S.  Geol.  Surr.  (1894-95)  p.  452. 


PLATES  VIII-X 

Views  of  oirff  nenr  Bif^ganjargga,  showing  the  contemporaneous  Boulder  Clay 
interbedded  with  the  Quartz-grits. 


[For  the  Discussion,  eee  p.  153.] 
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11.  The  Raised  Beaches  and  Glacial  Deposits  of  the  Yabangeb 
PioBD.  By  Avbbet  Stbahak,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.G.S.  (Read 
January  20tli,  1897.) 

The  raised  beaches  of  the  Yaranger  Fiord  have  frequently  been 
noticed.^  Though  readily  recognized  all  round  Northern  Norwa)*, 
they  are  particularly  well  devdoped  on  the  less  precipitous  coasts 
formed  by  the  GFaisa  rocks.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Yadso,  the  long  slopes  leading  up  to  the  moorlands  of  the  interior 
can  be  seen  from  the  sea  to  be  diversified  by  a  succession  of 
terraces,  too  numerous  to  count,  and  lying  one  above  the  other  up 
to  a  height  of  nearly  300  feet  above  the  present  shore.  On  closer 
examination  these  terraces  are  found  to  consist  of  shingle  and  sand, 
piled  up  here  and  there  into  characteristic  beach-ridges,  and 
enclosing  behind  them  a  number  of  shallow  lakes  or  peat-bogs. 
Where  the  form  of  the  ground  permits  they  extend  a  considerable 
distance  inland,  and  change  the  character  of  a  large  tract  of  country. 
Though  in  every  locality  that  I  visited  some  of  the  intermediate 
beaches  were  more  pronounced  than  others,  I  was  not  able  to  trace 
on  such  banks  for  more  than  a  short  distance,  or  to  show  that  they 
occurred  at  the  same  level  in  different  parts  of  the  fiord.  They 
seem  rather  to  have  been  due  to  wave-action  having  been  more 
energetic  first  in  one  place,  then  in  another,  as  the  form  of  the  coast 
varied  with  the  change  of  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upper 
limit  of  the  series  of  beaches  could  be  traced  without  difficulty, 
and,  so  fSar  as  I  saw,  contoured  the  hills  around  the  fiord  more  or 
less  continuously,  l^e  following  aneroid-measurements  were  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  F.G.8.,  on  the  hillside  1  mile  north-west  of 
Tadso : — 

Feet 

TriffODometrical  Station 590 

l^best  rused  beaoh  285 


Numerous  raited  beaches,  the  more  prominent 
oooorring  at 


240 

232 

227 

J40 

A  oonspiouoas    shingle -bank   north   of   Yadso 

Church 92 

Sea-level 0 

The  height  of  the  Trigonometrical  Station  is  given  in  the 
Norwegian  Government  Map  as  184  metres,  whence  it  would  appear 
that  the  aneroid-readings  should  be  increased  by  about  4  per  cent. 
This  would  give  296  feet  as  the  level  of  the  highest  beach  at 
Tadso,  which  is  not  far  off  Dr.  Reusch's  measurement  of  93 
metres.  It  is  worth  noting  that  when  the  land  stood  at  that  level 
the    sea  must  have  extended  across  the  low  ground  separating 

^  (Tbe  earliest  obserrations  that  I  am  aware  of  were  made  by  B.  M.  Keilbau 
b  1887,  Nyt  Mag.  for  Katurridensk.  p.  244,  and  '  Gsa  Norregica/  Christiania, 
1850.] 
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the  Varanger  Fiord  from  the  Tana  Valley,  and  thus  communicated 
with  the  Tana  Fiord  so  as  to  isolate  a  large  tract  of  Norwegian 
Lapland.  From  Karlbotn  I  could  see  the  terraces  extending  far  in 
the  direction  of  the  Tana,  but  was  unable  to  follow  them  for  want 
of  time.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  level  of  the  highest 
beach  between  Nyborg  and  Karlbotn  was  only  235  feet,  according 
to  an  aneroid-measurement  by  Mr.  Dickson — that  is,  61  feet  lower 
than  at  Vadso.^ 

The  form  of  a  raised  beach  is  best  seen  at  the  highest  level 
It  is  usually  that  of  a  level  terrace  of  shingle  resting  against  tiie 
rock-slope,  but  not  unfrequently,  where  the  slope  is  gentle,  the 
shingle  has  been  piled  up  in  a  ridge,  so  as  to  dam  back  the  land- 
water  in  a  series  of  bogs  and  lakes,  as  already  mentioned.  The 
terrace  or  ridge  often  runs  for  a  mile  or  two  continuously,  but 
sooner  or  later  ends  off  against  a  rocky  shoulder  of  the  hill ;  in 
more  than  one  such  case,  and  notably  1^  mile  east  of  Vadso,  the 
beach  starting  as  a  mere  line  of  pebbles  on  the  western  side  of 
such  an  obstruction  increased  in  size  eastward  until  it  piled  itself 
as  a  conspicuous  bank  against  the  next  shoulder,  thus  pointing  to 
the  prevalent  wind  and  wave-action  having  been  from  the  west. 

While  traversing  one  of  these  rocky  tracts  on  the  hillside,  it  was 
easy  to  follow  the  level  of  the  beach,  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
shingly  terrace,  for  the  rocks  below  that  level  were  conspicuously 
distinguished  by  their  rounded  outlines  and  by  abundant  pot-hole6, 
while  those  above  it  present  the  usual  angular  and  splintered 
appearance  due  to  weathering.  By  following  the  level  thus  marked 
out,  I  was  led  to  more  than  one  little  isolated  patch  of  shingle- 
beach,  occupying  what  had  obviously  been  a  small  shingly  bay  in 
the  old  shore-line.  Good  examples  both  of  wave- worn  rocks  and 
of  these  detached  patches  of  sMngle  occur  on  a  hillside  north-east 
of  Vadso.^ 

Another  noticeable  point  was  the  abundance  of  large  erratics 
lying  on  the  old  beaches.  Though  not  absent  above  the  highest 
beach,  they  occurred  in  greater  abundance  on  and  below  that  leveL 
Among  these  were  some  of  a  conglomerate  containing  fragments 
of  dolomite,  which  I  believe  had  been  derived  from  the  Gaisa  Beds, 
though  I  did  not  find  the  rock  in  situ ;  boulders  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks  were  common  also,  and  had  probably  been  brought 
from  the  ground  near  the  head  of  the  fiord.  I  infer  from  the 
presence  of  these  erratics  that  floating  ice  was  at  work  during  the 
formation  of  the  beaches,  though  at  the  present  day  the  Varanger 
Fiord  never  freezes  in  its  wider  parts,  and  even  in  the  tributary 

^  [My  opportunities  were  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  differential  uplift.  That  the  level  of  the  highest  beach  varies  is  well  known, 
and  some  of  the  earliest  obsenrations  on  the  subject  were  made  by  BniTais  in 
the  Altenfiord— *  Sur  les  Lignes  d'anoien  Niveau  de  la  Mer  dans  le  Pinmark  * 
{extrait  dee  *  Voyages  en  Scandinavie,  en  Laponie  et  au  Spit2berg  de  la  Corvette 
La  liecherche.  Pans,  184S).  Chambers  made  further  notes  on  the  variatioM 
2   ml^°  ^.^^»  *  Tracings  of  the  North  of  Europe/  pp.  199  et  seqq.] 

The  limit  of   waterwom    rocks   is  equally    well  marked    at    M&kur, 
according  to  Dr.  Reuach,  *  Geology  of  Northern  Sorway/  p.  91  &  fig. 
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fiords  and  shallower  parts  not  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  trans^ 
port  of  large  blocks. 

The  numerous  ravines  which  are  being  cut  by  streams  through 
the  raised  beaches  show  nothing  but  sand  and  shingle  roughly 
stratified  ;  but  the  sur&ice  of  the  beach,  and  more  especially  the  top 
and  landward  side,  is  generally  overspread  by  angular  fragments. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  splitting  of  the  pebbles  by  firost,  but  more 
to  the  interruption  of  the  process  of  shingle-making  by  the  rising  of 
the  land.  A  beach  formed  on  a  subsiding  shore  is  rolled  over  and 
over  upon  itself,  and  every  part  of  it  in  turn  is  brought  under  the 
action  of  the  waves.  On  a  rising  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
angular  land-d^ris  which  forms  the  raw  material,  though  it  may 
be  piled  up  in  a  characteristic  beach-ridge,  escapes  being  turned 
over  and  over,  if  the  land  by  reason  of  its  movement  is  gaining 
upon  the  sea.  Marine  organisms  have  been  recorded  by  Col.  Feilden 
and  others  in  the  beaches  at  about  50  feet  above  the  sea  in 
this  neighbourhood,^  but  I  could  find  neither  shells  nor  boues  at 
the  higher  levels,  all  presumably  having  perished  in  so  porous  a 
matrix. 

We  attempted  more  than  once  to  count  the  beaches,  but  always 
unsueoessfolly.  The  difficulty  arose  from  the  multitude  of  small 
subsidiary  terraces  like  tide-marks.  Here  and  there,  and  notably 
north  of  Karlbotn,  we  walked  over  what  had  obviously  been  a 
gravelly  spit  jutting  out  into  the  fiord.  On  the  shelving  surface  of 
such  spits  these  small  terraces  occurred  in  great  numbers,  spacing 
themselves  out  in  a  series  of  nearly  concentric  arcs  on  the  shoal,  but 
merging  one  into  the  other  on  either  side  of  it.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  each  terrace  marks  the  lapse  of  one  year,  the  rate  of  elevation 
of  the  land  could  be  determined  at  once.  The  calcolation  would 
probably  show  a  rate  of  1  or  2  inches  a  year,  but  I  had  no  means 
of  determining  the  exact  gradient.  On  the  other  hand,  these  sub- 
ordinate terraces  may  be  merely  storm-beaches,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Eeusch,  though  it  must  be  noted  that  they  are  remarkably  equal 
and  regularly  spaced  to  have  originated  in  such  a  manner. 

The  deposits  of  sand  and  shingle  referred  to  above  occur  where 
the  fiord  is  broad  and  open,  but  a  different  type  sets  in  towards 
the  head.  Within  a  mile  of  Nyborg  the  Varanger  Fiord  terminates 
in  a  low  marshy  tract.  No  laige  river  enters  it,  and  there  is  little 
current  beyond  what  is  due  to  the  slight  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide. 
The  deposit  now  forming  between  tide-marks  is  a  blue  mud,  over 
which  are  scattered  many  loose  stones,  none  of  large  size.  On 
searching  for  the  raised  beaches,  I  found  a  similar  blue  mud,  also- 
containing  stones,  and  irregularly  mixed  with  sand  and  shingle. 
Near  Karlbotn  also,  where  the  fiord  is  of  the  same  character,  part 
of  the  raised  beach-material  consisted  of  blue  clay,  which,  however, 
gave  place  to  sand  and  shingle  at  the  village.  The  appearance  of 
the  day  with  its  included  stones,  many  of  which,  moreover,  showed 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  voL  lii.  (1896)  p.  724. 
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glacial  strisB,  led  me  at  first  sight  to  believe  it  to  be  a  till,  an  opinion 
which  I  had  occasion  to  change. 

At  Bodo  there  occurs  a  somewhat  similar  deposit.  It  forms  a 
terrace  about  70  to  80  feet  high,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and 
consists  of  a  bluish  sandy  clay,  with  many  included  stones  and 
shells  of  Leda  {Toldia)  arctica  in  the  position  of  life  ;  it  rests  on  a 
rock-surface  which  is  conspicuously  moutonn^,  but  from  which  the 
strisB  have  been  obliterated.  Upon  it,  at  a  height  of  70  to  80  feefc 
above  the  sea,  there  lies  a  shell-marl  containing,  among  others, 
he  following  shells  * : — 


Mya  truncata^  very  abundant, 

with  the  TalTes  united. 
Purpura  lapUlus, 
Trochus, 
Litiorina  lUtorea. 


Littorina  obtusatoi 
Hydrchia  ulva  (?). 
Lacuna  crassior. 
Broken  nullipore  and  rolled 
eohinoderm-spines. 


At  Tromso  I  noticed  a  similar  blue  clay,  and  resting  upon  it,  at  a 
height  of  about  10  feet  above  the  sea,  a  shell-marl  from  1  to  3  feet 
thick,  in  which  the  following  occurred : — 


Pecten  idandicus. 
MytUus  edulis. 
Mya  truncata, 
Saxicava  rugosa, 
Cardium  edule. 
Astarte  borealis, 
sulcata. 


Astarte  compressa, 
TeUina  ealearea, 
Littorina  littorea. 
Tectura, 

Balanus  porcatus. 
And  much  nullipore. 


On  the  mainland  opposite  Tromso  the  clay  is  worked  for  brick- 
making,  and  is  described  by  Colonel  Peilden  as  *  a  homogeneous 
mass  of  blue  clay  with  boulders  and  stones  interspersed  throughout. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  bedding  throughout  the  mass  .  .  .  the  day 
contains  ice-scratched  stones,  and  mollusca  are  abundant  throughout 
the  bed ;  examples  of  Cyprina  idandica  and  Pecten  islandieus, 
partially  retaining  their  colour,  are  common,  likewise  stones  to 
which  the  bases  of  a  Balanus  are  attached.'  ^  In  all  these  cases 
mud  is  the  material  forming  the  bottom  of  the  fiord. 

My  reasons  for  not  applying  the  term  'tiU'  to  this  deposit 
are  briefly  as  follows  : — TUl,  or  the  almost  synonymous  term 
Boulder  Clay,  which  is  used  for  this  clay  by  CoL  Feilden,  always 
contains  grit  and  sand,  and  generally  in  larger  proportions  than 
appear  at  first  sight.  When  the  proportion  of  day  is  high,  it  is 
always  because  argillaceous  formations  have  formed  the  source  of 
supply,  but  even  then  it  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  materials 
of  all  degrees  of  coarseness,  bearing  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
churned  up,  but  not  sorted  under  water.  The  fiord-day,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  homogeneous  day  or  fine  silty  sand,  such  as  could 
hardly  have  been  accumulated  except  by  the  sorting  action  of 
water.  It  contains  delicate  moUusca,  nearly  all  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition, with  the  valves  united;  while,  lastly,  it  is  not  such  a  material 

'  These  and  the  other  shelli  were  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  Olement  Beid« 
The  deposit  was  noticed  so  long  ago  as  1850  by  Chambers, '  Tracings  of  the 
^orth  of  Europe/  p.  Id4. 

*  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc  vol.  lu.  (1896)  p.  723. 
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as  would  result  from  the  grinding  down  of  any  rocks  near  which  it 
lies.     In  the  apparent  absence  of  stratification  it  resembles  such  a 
deposit  as  the  Scrobicularia-C\&y  of  parts  of  the  English  coast, 
which   frequently  breaks  more  readily  along  vertical  shrinkage- 
cradcs  than  in  any  other  directions,  in  consequence  of  its  perfect 
homogeneity.      The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  glacial 
origin  of  the  blue  clay  lies  in  its  containing  scratched  stones ;  but 
the  explanation  of  their  presence  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
stones  are  being  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  similar  mud  now 
forming  in  the  bottoms  of  the  fiords,  brought  there,  I  presume,  by 
the  ice  which  forms  annually  in  the  shallower  waters.     In  con- 
nexion with  this  it  is  worth  noting  that  such  a  process  of  distri- 
bution takes  place  occasionally  even  in  this  country ;  the  mud-flats 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Che8hu*e  Dee  have  been  known  after  hard 
frosts  to  be  dotted  over  for  some  miles  with  erratics  of  slag  from 
the  Flintshire  iron-works.     Avoiding,  on  these  accounts,  the  use 
of  the  terms  Till  and  Boulder  Clay,  I  adopted  the  name  *  fiord- 
mud,'  but  the  expression  '  glacio-marine '  used  by  Col.  Feilden  is 
perhaps  equally  suitable,  so  long  as  it  does  not  lead  to  the  con- 
founding of  the  deposit  with  formations  of  true  glacial  age.    In  the 
three  localities  I  have  referred  to,  namely  the  Varanger  Fiord, 
Bodo,  and  Tromso,  I  consider  the  deposit  to  belong  to  the  raised 
beaches,  and  to  differ  in  no  marked  degree  from  the  material  now 
aocumulating  in  the  neighbouring  fiords. 

Glacial  Deposits. 

To  distinguish  the  beds  of  glacial  age  from  the  raised  beaches 
was  seldom  easy,  for  not  only  does  the  fiord>mud  simulate  Boulder 
day,  but  the  sand  and  shingle  of  the  beaches  might  well  pass  for 
esker-graveL  At  first  I  was  disposed  to  so  class  these  gravels, 
believing  that  their  terraced  outline  alone  was  attributable  to 
rearrangement  by  waves.^  But  after  seeing  some  examples  of 
Glacial  Drift,  above  the  level  of  the  highest  beach,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  though  the  material  of  the  beach  had  often  been 
derived  from  Glacial  Gravels,  yet  it  had  been  completely  redis- 
tributed, and  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  earlier 
series. 

Glacial  Drift  was  by  no  means  so  typically  developed  as  in  this 
country.  I  saw  two  examples,  however,  near  Yadso,  which  seemed 
to  be  characteristic.  In  the  one  case  mounds  and  ridges,  enclosing 
water-logged  hollows,  extended  from  the  level  of  the  highest  beach 
along  the  little  valley  of  the  Thomaselv.  This  hummed^  strip  was 
terminated  abruptly  by  the  smooth  and  level  terrace  of  the  beach, 
and  had  evidently  yielded  much  of  the  material  of  which  it  was 
composed.    Many  of  the  mounds  were  overspread  by,  and  perhaps 

*  Thif  is  the  explanation  of  a  moraine  with  a  perfectly  lerel  top  which 
dams  up  a  lake  at  Hammerfest  Dr.  Beusch  suppoees  the  surfttoe  of  the 
moraine  to  hate  been  lerelled  by  the  waves,  '  Geology  of  Northern  Norway/ 
p.  101  k  fig.  The  dam,  consequently,  has  the  composition  of  a  moraine,  but 
the  form  of  a  beach. 
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consisted  of,  aDgnlar  sandstone-blocks,  and  they  had  assumed  the 
form  of  moraines,  but  the  valley  was  too  small  to  have  contained  more 
than  a  diminutive  glacier.  A  considerable  quantity  of  talus  encum- 
bered the  sides  of  the  valley,  and  a  winding  stream  had  cut  deeply 
into  the  hummocky  debris,  giving  an  impression  of  some  antiquity 
for  the  mounds.  The  scene  reminded  me  of  many  of  our  north 
country  gills. 

The  second  example  referred  to  consisted  of  a  conspicuous  mound 
of  sand  and  pebble-gravel,  perched  on  the  hillside  north  of  Vadso, 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest  beach.  The  mound  is 
slightly  elongated  in  an  east-and-west  direction,  and  resembles  a  very 
large  oval  tumulas,  but  its  size  and  composition  disprove  its  artificial 
origin,  for  it  contains  none  of  the  angular  debris  which  lies  round 
its  base,  but  consists  wholly  of  sand  and  shingle,  which  would  have 
had  to  be  carried  from  nearly  a  mile  away.  Though  unusually 
isolated  and  conspicuous,  the  mound  presents  the  same  general 
features  as  those  that  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  and  as  those  of  many 
eskers  in  this  country,  which  also  often  resemble  closely  great 
tumulL^ 

With  these  exceptions,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  that  I 
walked  over  was  free  from  deposits  of  glacial  age. 

GLAaAL  SiBLfi. 

The  shores  of  the  Varanger  Fiord  are,  of  course,  conspicuously 
glaciated,  though  less  so  on  the  Gaisa  Beds  of  the  northern  side  than 
on  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  opposite  coast.  A  finely-striated 
surface,  however,  occurs  at  one  of  the  landing-stages  on  Yadao- 
Island,  while  the  spit  of  land  between  the  Nyborg  and  Karlbotn 
branches  of  the  fiord  is  well  glaciated  all  over.  The  stria  there 
range  between  W.  10°  N.  and  W.  25°  N.,  and  from  an  inspectioix' 
of  a  large  number  of  *  roches  moutonn^s,'  we  were  able  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  ice  moved  from  west  to  east — that  is,  down  the* 
fiord.  The  distribution  of  the  boulders  supports  this  conclusion 
in  so  far  as  the  spit  of  land  approximately  divides  Gaisa  from 
granitic  erratics,  showing  that  they  have  travelled  along  and  not 
across  the  fiord. 

The  strisB  appeared  to  be  earlier  than  the  raised  beaches,  for  they 
are  often  obliterated  under  them,  though  the  glaciated  form  of  the 
rock  is  preserved,  as  in  the  case  at  Bddo  referred  to  above.  The 
wave-worn  rocks  under  the  highest  beach  at  Yadso  form  a  stronger 
argument,  for  there  the  surface  remains  as  it  was  left  at  the 
period  of  the  beach,  but  shows  no  glaciation.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  apparent  freshness  of  some  striated  surfaces  under  raised 
beaches  led  Col.  Feilden  to  conclude  that  tlie  glaciation  went  on 
simultaneously  with  the  emergence  of  the  land,'  and  undoubtedly 

I  I  should  mention  that  Mr.  Upton,  who  accompanied  me,  waa  disposed  to 
believe  the  mound  to  be  a  tumulus. 

3  rrhe  obserrationB  of  Chambers  and  many  other  geologists  who  followed 
him  led  to  the  same  conclusion  on  the  western  coast  also.  There,  too,  large' 
erratics  lie  on  the  top  of  the  fiord-deposits.] 

'  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  yoL  lii.  (1896)  p.  730. 
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the  strisa  on  the  shore  of  Yadso  Island  look  remarkably  fresh. 
Their  powers  of  survival,  however,  are  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  exposed  to  the  wash  of  every  tide  and  the  traffic  of  men 
and  boats,  but  have  suffered  no  injury.  Occurring  as  they  do, 
moreover,  at  the  present  sea-level,  they  would  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  lowest  beach — namely,  that  of  the  present  day.  This,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  upward  movement  of  the  land  is  still 
proceeding,  amounts  to  saying  that  the  gladation  should  now  be 
taking  place.  So  far  as  the  Yaranger  Fiord  is  concerned,  this  is  not 
the  case. 

The  glaoiation  of  the  fiord  seemed,  so  far  as  my  limited  obser- 
vation went,  to  be  the  work  of  floating  ice  rather  than  of  an  ice- 
sheet,  and  it  was  with  great  interest  that  I  read,  on  my  return, 
CoL  Feilden's  graphic  description  of  the  behaviour  of  drifting  pack- 
ice  in  such  a  situation.  I  drew  this  inference  from  the.  fact  that  the 
gladation,  though  so  well  marked  along  the  fiord,  was  inconspicuous, 
U  it  existed  at  all,  on  the  moorlands  a  few  hundred  feet  above  it. 
Without  a  far  more  extended  experience  I  could  not  say  that  it  was 
absent,  but  the  scarps  of  hard  sandstone  which  I  examined  near 
Yadso,  at  a  height  of  400  to  600  feet  above  the  sea,  showed  no 
signs  of  having  been  crossed  by  ice,  while  the  same  rock  between 
Karlbotn  and  Nyborg,  up  to  a  height  of  about  400  feet,  was  smoothed 
and  scored  all  over.  These  observations  indicate  that  the  glada- 
tion was  due  either  to  a  Yaranger  glader  or  to  ice  drifting  down 
the  fiord  when  the  land  stood  at  a  lower  level.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  when  the  land  stood  at  the  level  indicated  by  the 
highest  raised  beach  there  was  a  communication  between  the 
Yaranger  Fiord  and  the  Tana  Yalley,  and  so  with  the  Tana  Fiord. 
The  tide  must  then  have  had  a  free  run  round  a  large  tract  of 
Norse  Lapland,  and  penetrated  many  valleys  which  are  now  high 
and  dry.  On  the  supposition  that  the  striation  was  effected  by 
floating  ice,  the  fact  that  the  striation  of  the  rocks  near  Karlbotn 
extends  nearly  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest  beach,  indi- 
cates  that  the  land  stood  at  a  still  lower  level  during  the  Glacial 
Period  than  subsequently  when  the  beaches  were  formed.  However 
this  may  have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  when  the 
land  was  235  feet  lower  than  at  present,  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  Yaranger  Fiord  would  not  only  have  allowed  of  the  formation 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  ice,  but  would  have  admitted  of  a 
eorrent  to  move  it. 

DiSOIJBSIOK  (on  the  two  PBEOBDIirG  PAPBBS). 

The  Peesibeut  remarked  that  the  first  paper  was  of  unusual 
interest  to  him,  for  so  long  ago  as  1876  he  had  argued  that  it 
leemed  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  thick  brecdas  and  the  large 
boulders  so  abundant  at  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  conglomerates  in 
Wales  could  have  accumulated,  unless  the  pre-Cambrian  land  had 
suffered  greatly  from  subaerial  influences,  induding  those  of  ice  and 
luow.  When  he  visited  the  North-western  Highlands  in  1878 
he  felt  equally  convinced  that  the  breccias  at  the  base  of  the 
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Torridon  SaDdstone  we^e  the  result  of  similar  causes,  and  in 
his  paper  in  the  *  Geological  Magazine'  for  1880, '  On  Pre-Gambrian 
Volcanoes  and  Glaciers,'  he  gave  the  facts  then  known.  He 
congratulated  the  Author  on  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
had  worked  out  the  evidence  now  produced  from  the  Yaranger 
Fiord,  and  on  his  being  able  to  show  so  condusiyely  that  tiie 
yiews  put  forward  by  Dr.  Reusch  were  substantially  correct. 

Sir  Abchibau)  Gehob  congratulated  the  Author  on  having  been 
more  suocessM  in  his  Arctic  expedition  than  his  companions 
the  astronomers.  Of  the  various  possible  interpretations  of  the 
phenomena  described,  that  adopted  in  the  paper  seemed  to  him 
the  most  probable.  At  the  same  time  it  was  not  without  its 
difficulties.  One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  was  presented  by  the 
striated  pavement  of  quartzite  below  the  boulder-bed.  According 
to  the  Author's  observations  there  appeared  to  be  no  break  in  the 
stratification,  the  dark  boulder-beaiing  deposit  being  merely  a 
local  interruption  of  one  continuous  sequence  of  sedimentation. 
But  it  was  dear  that  the  striated  quartzite  must  have  been  in- 
durated, possibly  even  as  hard  as  it  is  now,  before  it  could  receive 
and  retain  the  striae.  How  could  this  induration  take  place  under 
water  in  a  continuous  series  of  deposits  of  loose  siliceous  sand  ? 

The  objection  seemed  serious,  but  it  might  not  prove  to  be 
insuperable.  It  was  conceivable  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
conformability  in  the  sections  examined  by  the  Author,  there  might 
really  be  a  break  of  some  magnitude  represented  by  the  boulder-bed, 
though  in  that  case  there  would  be  the  objection  that  it  seems  unlikely, 
after  this  prolonged  interval,  that  sedunent  of  precisely  the  same 
character  should  be  laid  down  with  perfect  conformabOity  on  the 
previously  striated  bed  of  quartzite.  If,  however,  no  such  chrono- 
logical or  stratigraphical  break  could  be  detected,  there  remained  the 
possibility  that  the  striated  quartzite  acquired  its  induration  under 
water  and  while  the  immediately  overlying  sediments  were  being 
deposited. 

A  number  of  instances  were  now  known  where  silica  seems  to 
have  been  deposited,  on  the  whole,  contemporaneously  with  the 
segment.  The  Gannister  seams  of  the  Carboniferous  system  might 
be  quoted,  but  still  more  remarkable  was  the  evidence  that  the 
radiolarian  cherts  of  the  Arenig  Series  in  the  South  of  Scotland  had 
become  solid  stone  on  the  sea-bottom,  and  had  been  broken  up 
by  volcanic  explosions  into  angular  fragments  which  were  found  in 
the  immediately  overlying  tufi&. 

With  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Gaisa  Series,  the  speaker  was 
inclined  to  adopt  the  view  of  Dr.  Beusch,  who  compared  this  series 
with  the  sparagmite  of  Central  and  Southern  Norway.  He  himself 
had  seen  tiie  sparagmite  in  situ,  and  had  been  much  struck  with 
its  general  resemblance,  both  in  scenery  and  in  lithology,  with  the 
Torridonian  rocks  of  N.W.  Scotland.  It  was,  like  those  rocks, 
older  than  the  Cambrian  system.  An  interesting  parallel  might  be 
drawn  between  the  Sutherland  sections  and  those  of  Norway.  The 
Lewisian  Gneiss  was  found  to  pass  in  rounded  domes  and  hummocks 
beneath  the  Torridon  Sandstone.    These  forms  so  exactly  resembled 
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those  of  ice-worn  surfaoes  that,  although  no  striation  of  the  gneiss 
had  been  obeerved,  they  at  once  suggested  the  influence  of  glaciation. 
Again,  the  composition,  disorder,  and  lenticular  character  of  the 
eoarse  conglomerates  sometimes  met  with  at  the  base  of  the 
Torridonian  Series  might  perhaps  find  their  counterparts  in  the 
Gaiaa  rocks. 

Dr.  J.  W.  GsseoBT  thought  that  the  Society  was  to  bo  con- 
gratulated on  this  paper,  and  on  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Author's  admirable  photographs  of  the  rocks.    The  preyious  failure 
to  discover  traces  of  glacial  action  in  high  northern  latitudes  in 
pre-Pleistocene  times  gave  wide  interest  to  Eeusch's  paper;  and 
the  corroboration  of  his  yiews  was  of  great  yalue.     The  speaker 
thought  the  deposits  of  special  interest,  as  similar  conglomerates 
occupying   identically  the  same  stratigraphical  position  occur  all 
round  the  Polar  basin,  and  in  places  where  their  age  can  be  proved* 
In  Spitzbergen  the  occurrence  of  the  conglomerates  was  discovered 
last  summer,  and  they  are  there  pre-Devonian.     Mr.  Garwood, 
during  his  ascent  of  Homsund  Tind,  found  fossils  in  the  same 
series.     In  North-eastern  Greenland  the  conglomerates,  associated 
with  the  same  red  rocks,  quartzites,  etc.,  are  known  to  occur,  from 
the  work  of  Payer  and  Ryder ;  and  the  beds  re-appear  from  beneath 
the  ice-cap  on  the  western  coast  of  Greenland.    Farther  south  they 
occur  in  Labrador,  as  part  of  a  series  of  red  rocks  and  quartzites 
resting  on  ihe  metamorphic  rocks,  and  are  referred  to  the  Cambrian ; 
the  conglomerates  consist  of  boulders,  some  of  which  are  rounded, 
and  others  are  angular,  while  A.  P.  Low  states  that  they  range  in 
weight  from  an  oimce  to  a  ton.     Farther  north-west  the  beds  occur 
in  the  North-eastern  Provinces,  and  in  the  Coppermine  Eiver,  and 
finally  they  re-appear  on  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia.     The  con- 
glomerates   are  therefore   probably   part  of  a  circumpolar  belt. 
Palseontological  evidence  for  their  correlation  is  wanting,  but  they 
always  occur  resting  on  the  metamorphic  series,  and  are  older  than 
the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  area  wherein  they  occur ;  indeed, 
it  can  be  often  proved  that  they  are  pre-Silurian.     The  absence  of 
Silurian  or  Devonian  pebbles  in  the  Yaranger  Fiord  conglomerates  is 
a  strong  argument  for  their  early  Palaeozoic  age,  as  Silurian  rocks 
probably  once  occurred  a  little  £Birther  north. 

Mr.  Gbobge  Babbow  wished  to  know  exactly  what  the  Author 
meant  by  the  sentence  '  the  Boulder  Clay  has  a  somewhat  schistose 
structure. 

Mr.  HuDLBSTOK,  having  visited  the  Yaranger  Fiord  some  forty- 
two  years  ago,  could  to  a  certain  extent  corroborate  the  Author's 
statements  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country'  and  of  the  arenaceous 
quartzite  system  prevailing  in  Eastern  Finmark.  Beyond  the 
region  shown  in  his  map,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tana  Fiord,  the 
Stanganes  Ijeld  rises  rather  steeply  to  heights  probably  reaching 
3000  feet  This  is  a  quartzite  wilderness,  almost  as  white  as  snow, 
having  a  strong  external  resemblance  to  the  quartzit^mountains  of 
the  North-western  Highlands ;  the  system  might  thus  include  both 
Torridonian  and  basal  Cambrian  beds. 

The  importance  of  the  Author's  verification  of  Beusoh's  statements 
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was  very  great.  The  late  Dr.  CroU  had  been  desirous  of  obt 
ing  evidences  of  glaciation  in  the  several  formations  anterio 
the  great  Ice  Age.  His  failure  to  do  so  he  attributed  to 
circumstance  that  the  evidences  of  glaciation  are  to  be  f < 
principally  on  land-surfaces,  and  that  the  transformation  of  a  1 
surflEtce  into  a  sea-bottom  would  in  most  cases  obliterate  all  ti 
of  glaciation.  A  striated  bed-rock  went  much  farther  in 
direction  than  mere  boulders  and  striated  stones ;  and,  as  far  a 
(the  speaker)  knew,  these  occurrences  on  the  Yaranger  Fioid  ' 
the  only  occurrences  as  yet  established  in  the  Northern  Hemisp] 
with  some  possible  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  Talchfrs.  I 
grander  exhibition  of  striated  bed-rock  they  must  look  to 
Southern  Hemisphere  :  Prof.  Edgeworth  David  had  recently  bro' 
before  the  Society  such  evidence  from  Southern  Australia,  refie 
to  the  Permo-Carboniferous  period. 

With  regard  to  the  Author's  second  paper,  he  could  testify  i 
personal  experience  to  the  striking  development  of  the  ten 
formations,  tier  above  tier,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Vara 
Fiord. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward  remarked  that  there  was  plenty  of  schist< 
in  the  Boulder  Clay  of  Cromer,  as  described  by  Mr.  Clement  Be 

The  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  diffic 
raised  by  a  previous  speaker  with  regard  to  the  absence  of  a  b 
between  the  quartz-grits  had  not  received  the  attention  the 
deserved.  How  could  the  lower  grit  have  become  sufBcie 
hardened  to  receive  these  supposed  glacial  striae,  if  the  series 
unbroken  by  any  unconformity  ?  This  was  the  difficulty,  and  it 
not  been  met.  He  did  not  feel  at  all  convinced  himself,  and  w 
Hke  to  ask  how  many  sets  of  striae  the  Author  had  observed. 

The  AxjTHOB,  in  reply,  remarked  on  the  interest  of  Dr.  Hi< 
speculation  as  to  the  glacial  origin  of  certain  British  rocks  of  a] 
rently  the  same  age.  To  Sir  Archibald  Geikie's  question  regarding 
relationship  of  the  quartzites  above  the  Boulder  Clay  to  those  be 
it,  he  was  unable  to  give  a  definite  answer,  further  than  to  say  tha 
had  seen  no  evidence  of  a  break  at  that  horizon.  The  charactei 
the  rocks  and  their  dip  suggested  a  continuous  series,  but  the  p 
could  not  be  settled  in  so  brief  a  visit.  The  fact  that  the  quart 
had  been  hard  enough  to  receive  and  retain  the  striae  undoubt 
required  explanation.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  buried,  harde 
and  subsequently  laid  bare  by  the  ice,  which  presumably  w< 
erode  all  unconsolidated  matenal  until  it  reached  the  first  hardc 
bed.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Gregory,  he  had  not  stated  that  the  glf 
episode  was  local,  but  that  the  question  of  its  extent  must  be 
for  further  investigation.  The  boundary-line  between  the  G 
and  the  crystalline  rocks  was  not  a  thrust-plane,  as  suggestec 
Mr.  Barrow,  but,  at  the  point  he  had  examined,  a  clear  unconfo 
able  superposition.  To  Mr.  Hutchinson  he  replied  that  three 
of  striae  occurred,  one  of  which,  however,  was  much  stronger  t 
the  others.  He  was  glad  to  see  a  tendency  to  accept  the  gla 
origin  of  the  phenomena.  Though  it  was  difficult  to  do  full  jus 
to  it,  the  evidence  on  the  ground  was  strong. 
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12.  On  the  Pbmbboke  Eabthquakbs  of  August,  1892,  and  Noybicbeb, 
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Teb  Essex  earthquake,  one  of  the  strongest  ever  recorded  in  this 
country,  occurred  on  April  22nd,  1884.  Since  that  time  the  most 
important  shocks  are  those  which  were  felt,  principally  in  Pem- 
brokeshire and  the  surrounding  counties,  on  August  18th,  1892, 
and  Noyember  2nd,  1893.^  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  give  a  brief 
iiccount  of  the  nature  and  probable  origin  of  these  earthquakes,  as 
well  as  of  the  slighter  shocks  which  preceded  and  followed  them. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  observations  (nearly  2000)  which  I 
have  collected,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  quote  the  authority  for 
-erery  statement  here  made,  or  to  present  the  evidence  in  any  detail. 
But,  in  offering  my  hear^  thanks  collectively  to  the  numerous 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  by  their  kindness  have  made  this  investi- 
gation possible,  I  should  like  to  mention  how  greatly  I  am  indebted 
io  Prof.  Lapworth  for  frequent  advice  and  assistance ;  to  Mr.  Marr 
and  Mr.  Teall  for  information  with  regard  to  the  geology  of  the 
epicentral  district ;  and  to  Mr.  T.  Mann  Jones,  F.G.S.,  Mr.  H.  Cecil 
Moore,  Mr.  Harold  J.  E.  Peake,  Mr.  0.  M.  Prouse,  F.G.S.,  Mr.  G. 
J.  Symons,  E.R.S.,  and  especially  to  the  Eev.  W.  M.  Morris,  formerly 
of  Cresswell  Quay,  near  Pembroke,  for  valued  aid  in  collecting 
Alditional  records.^  My  obligations  to  the  last-named  gentleman  will 
be  obvious  when  I  state  that  he  visited  for  this  purpose  nearly 
aU  parts  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  by  his  skill  in  cross-examining 
observers  extracted  details  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  by 
any  set  of  printed  questions,  however  carefully  framed.* 

1  [It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  above  sentence  was  written  before  the 
-occurrence  of  the  Hereford  earthquake  of  Deo.  17th,  1896. — March  Ist,  1897.1 

^  My  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  editors  of  the  '  Times,'  the  *  Standard,' 
the  'South  Wales  DaUj  News'  (OardifiP),  the  'Western  Morning  News' 
XPljmouth),  and  many  other  newspapers,  for  their  courtesy  in  inserting  letters 
from  me  asking  for  oMerrations  of^the  earthquakes. 

*  The  expenses  incurred  in  investigating  the  earthquakes  of  1893  were 
defrayed  by  a  grant  which  J  H%<i  the  honour  of  reeeiring  from  the  6k>Ternment 
JJeMiBTch  Fan  J 
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L — ^Eabthquaiobs  of  Aueura  17th-23rd,  1892. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  earthquakes  of  this  series,  the 
principal  shock  being  denoted  by  a  capital  letter : — 


a.  Am^si  I7tk :  about  11J30  r.u. 

b.  Atiffutt  IStk :  0.22  a.m. 
C.        „  0.24  AM. 

d.  „  0.37  A.M. 

e.  ,,  about  1.5  A.M. 
t        M  about  1.40  A.if. 


ff.  August  IStk :  2.50  a.m. 
L         „  about  4  A.M. 

i.  AuffU8tl9tk:  9.30  a.m. 
k.  August  22nd :  about  11.55  am. 
I  August  2^rd:  4.30  a.m. 


It  should  be  remarked  that  the  earthquake  denoted  by  the  letter 
%  depends  on  the  evidence  of  one  witness  only.  But,  as  it  is  recorded 
by  a  most  careful  observer,  the  usual  rule  of  regarding  such  an 
earthquake  as  doubtful  should,  I  think,  be  suspended  in  this  case. 

(i)  Preparatory  Earthquakes. 

a.  August  17th :  about  11.30  p.ic. 

Intensity,  3. — Number  of  records,  3 ;  from  3  different  places. 

The  shock  was  felt  at  Haverfordwest  and  Budbaxton,  3  miles 
farther  north.  At  the  same  time,  two  rumbHng  noises  were  heard 
at  Pembroke. 

b.  August  ISih :  0.22  a.ic. 

Number  of  records,  7 ;  from  7  different  places. 

Two  minutes  before  the  principal  shock,  a  distant  sound,  as  of 
thunder,  was  heard,  without  any  accompanying  tremor.  The  places 
of  observation  are  situated  within  a  small  area  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  county  (see  map,  p.  158).  The  longer  axis  of  the  area  is  directed 
approximately  north  and  south,  and  its  centre  is  either  close  to  the 
coast  (about  1^  mile  west  of  Manorbier)  or  else  beneath  the  sea. 
The  land-area  over  which  the  sound  was  heard  contains  about  33 
square  miles.  Five  minutes  before  the  great  shock,  Br.  Fropert,  at 
St.  David's,  heard  a  noise  as  of  a  cart  passing.  It  is  uncerlain 
whether  this  observation  refers  to  the  same  earth-sound  as  ihe 
others. 

(ii)  Principal  Earthquake.     C :  0.24  a.m. 

Intensity,  7. — Number  of  records,  712,  from  555  different  places ; 
also  114  records  from  111  different  places  at  which,  so  far  as  known, 
the  earthquake  was  not  observed. 

IHsturhed  Area  and  Isoseismal  Lines, — On  the  map  illustrating  this 
earthquake  (FL  XI)  are  shown  the  isoseismal  lines  corresponding 
to  intensities  4  and  5  of  the  Kossi-Forel  scale.  Fortions  of  those 
corresponding  to  intensities  6  and  7  are  also  given,  but  the  land- 
areas  traversed  by  these  lines  are  not  great  enough  to  allow  of  the 
remaining  parts  being  drawn.  On  this  account  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  epicentre  with  great  exactness. 
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80  far  as  the  land-areas  are  concerned  the  isoseismal  4  is 
probably  nearly  aocnrate.  The  path  of  this  line  across  the  sea  is  of 
course  oonjeotnral,  bat  its  trend  just  before  leaving  the  land  appears 
to  indicate  that  it  is  correctly  drawn.  Assuming  this  to  be  the 
case,  the  area  included  within  this  curve  is  255  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  225  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  contains  about  44,860  square  miles.  This  does 
not,  however,  represent  the  whole  of  the  disturbed  area,  for  the 
shock  was  plainly  felt  at  several  places  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
isoseismal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  felt  at  Tresco  Abbey 
in  the  Soilly  Isles,  at  Dorchester,  and  at  South  Littleton  near 
Evesham,  the  distances  of  these  places  from  the  isoseismal  being 
14,  12,  and  8  miles  respectively.  Prom  the  account  given  me 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  F.E.A.8.,  I  believe  that  an  exceedingly  slight 
tremor  observed  by  him  at  Sutton,  in  Surrey,  must  be  attributed  to 
this  earthquake.  The  distance  of  Sutton  from  the  epicentre  is 
about  200  miles,  and  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  isoseismal  4 
about  85  miles.  Accounts  have  also  been  received  from  Ballina- 
hinch  and  Milltown  Malbay,  in  Co.  Clare;  but,  from  the  great 
recorded  intensity  of  these  disturbances,  whether  they  be  seismic  or 
not,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  supposition  of  any  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  Pembroke  earthquake. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  assign  definite  limits  to  the  disturbed 
area,  there  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  greatly  have  exceeded 
45,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  disturbed  area  of  the  Essex 
earthquake  of  1884  is  estimated  by  Messrs.  Meldola  and  White  at 
about  50,000  square  miles  ^ ;  but  this  is  the  total  area,  not  that 
included  within  isoseismal  4,  which  must  have  been  very  much 
smaller.  The  Pembroke  earthquake,  though  not  nearly  so  strong 
near  the  epicentre,  must  therefore  have  disturbed  a  far  larger  area. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  attribute  this  to  the  wide  distribution  of 
older  and  harder  rooks  over  its  disturbed  area. 

The  isoseismal  5  bounds  an  area  172  miles  long  and  136  miles 
broad,  and  containing  about  18,660  square  miles.  The  centre  of 
this  curve  is  about  2^  miles  west  of  linney  Head.  Its  longer  axis 
is  directed  approximately  north  and  south.  If  the  earthquake  were 
due  to  fault-slipping,  it  follows  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
epicentre  the  direction  of  the  fault-line  must  be  north 
and  south. 

The  next  isoseismal  (intensity  6)  includes  the  whole  of  Pembroke- 
shire and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Caerdigan,  Caermarthen,  and 
Glamorgan.  Only  the  eastern  portion  of  the  curve  can  be  drawn, 
the  western  part  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  coast.  Towards  the 
south  it  probably  passes  to  the  north  of  Lundy  Island,  but  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  presume  too  much  on  the  strength  of  a  single  observa- 
tion at  that  place.  The  land-area  enclosed  by  this  isoseismal 
contains  about  1070  square  miles. 

1  *Beport  on  the  East  Anglian  Earthquake  of  April  22nd,  1884'  (1885), 
p.  22. 
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The  central  isoseismal  (inteiiBity  7)  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  semi- 
ellipse  whose  shorter  axis  is  21  miles  in  length,  and  whose  longer 
axis  is  directed  north  and  south.  As  only  the  northern  half  lies  on 
land,  it  is  somewhat  douhtftd  whether  the  centre  of  the  area  lies 
beneath  the  land  or  the  sea ;  hot  in  either  case  it  is  probably  not 
far  from  the  coast,  at  a  point  about  Sl^  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pembroke. 
The  land-area  included  within  this  curve  contains  about  450  square 
miles.  The  form  and  position  of  this  isoseismal  corroborate  the 
inference  previously  drawn  as  to  the  direction  of  the  originating 
feult 

Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  isoseismal  6,  there  is  some 
tmcertainty  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  supposed  fault  hades. 
Comparing  the  isoseismals  7  and  5,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  epicentre  they  are  separated  by  a  distance  of 
52  miles,  while  on  the  western  side  the  distance  between  them  is  as 
much  as  62  miles.  If  the  district  on  either  side  of  the  epicentre 
were  fairly  similar  and  uniform  in  structure,  this  would  indicate 
that  the  fault  hades  to  the  west.  The  great  extent  of  the 
disturbed  area,  and  the  fact  that  so  much  of  it  to  the  west  is  covered 
by  sea,  lessen  the  force  of  this  inference  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
relative  position  of  the  isoseismals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  between  the  isoseismals  4  and  5  is 
much  greater  towards  the  north,  north-east,  and  east,  and  at  first 
sight  this  appears  to  lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion  to  that  above 
stated.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epicentre,  the  distance  be- 
tween two  given  isoseismals  is  greater  on  the  side  towards  which 
the  fault  hades  than  on  the  opposite  side.  But  at  great  distances 
from  the  origin  the  inclined  position  of  the  fault-plane  has  a  less 
unequal  effect  on  the  intensity  at  equal  distances  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  fault,  and  the  consequence  is  that  two  distant  isoseismals  are 
less  separated  on  the  side  towards  which  the  fault  hades  than  on 
the  other.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
isoseismals  is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  structure  of  the 
districts  through  which  the  earth-wave  had  to  pass.  The  intensity 
spears  to  have  died  out  less  slowly  on  continuous  land- areas  than 
when  sea-areas  intervened,  and  thus  the  isoseismal  5  might  have 
extended  still  farther  west  if  there  had  been  no  sea  to  traverse. 
Thus,  judging  from  this  earthquake  alone,  a  westerly  hade  of  the 
fault  is  more  probable  than  an  easterly  one. 

As  the  intensity  of  the  shock  is  greater  on  the  side  of  the  fault 
towards  which  it  hades,^  it  follows  that  the  fault  must  intersect  the 
ground  along  a  north-and-south  line  lying  a  short  distance  (perhaps 
2  or  3  miles)  east  of  the  centre  of  the  isoseismal  7.  Referring  to  the 
map  (p.  158),  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  line  nearly  coincides  with 
the  longer  axis  of  the  curve  bounding  the  area  over  which  the  earth- 
sound  (b)  was  heard  2  minutes  before  the  principal  shock. 

Nature  of  the  Shock. — Owing  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  many 
of  the  obseryers  were  roused  by  the  first  tremors  or  by  the  pro- 

*  Gaol.  Mag.  1896,  pp.  78-79. 
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liminary  sound,  and  thus  the  earlier  phenomena  were  lost  to  fhei 
But  there  remain  a  large  number  of  careful  accounts  written 
those  who  were  awake  at  the  time,  and  from  these  I  select  t 
following  as  generally  desoriptiye  of  the  shock  in  different  parts 
the  disturbed  area : — 

Haverfordwest. — The  shock  began  violently,  gradually  weakeni 
then  became  stronger  than  at  first ;  it  lasted  about  14  seconds. 

CresseUy. — Four  sets  of  vibrations — weak,  medium,  strong,  wea 
the  second  and  third  sets  separated  by  a  few  seconds,  during  whi 
a  tremulous  motion  was  felt.     Duration,  about  20  seconds. 

At  several  other  places  in  Pembrokeshire  (especially  Cheritc 
Cosheston,  Manorbier,  Hedberth,  and  St.  florence),  the  nature 
the  shock  closely  resembled  that  felt  at  CresseUy. 

From  these  and  many  other  accounts  it  is  dear  that  near  t 
epicentre  the  shock,  though  continuous,  contained  two  maxima 
intensity,  the  second  of  which  was  staronger  than  the  first.  Fartl 
away,  the  tremulous  motion  felt  between  the  two  maxima  vi 
imperceptible,  and  the  shock  then  consisted  of  two  detached  series 
vibrations  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  of  rest.  T 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples : — 

Clynderwen  (Caermarthenshire) :  sharp  vibrations  increasing 
intensity  for  about  5  or  6  seconds,  ceasing  for  2  or  3  seconds,  a 
renewed  with  greater  violence  for  about  10  to  15  seconds. 

Fort  Eynon  (Glamorganshire) :  two  series  of  vibrations,  with 
interval  of  about  10  seconds  between  them. 

Cleavehouses  (near  Bideford):  two  distinct  shocks,  the  first 
tremor  like  that  produced  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  the  second  mc 
pronounced. 

Ballywalter  (near  Ctorey,  Co.  Wexford) :  two  series  of  vibratio: 
the  second  more  intense ;  an  interval  of  about  2  seconds  betwe 
them. 

The  double  series  of  vibrations  was  observed  practically  all  o^ 
the  disturbed  area,  at  Khyl  in  the  north,  Tresco  Abbey  (in  the  Sci 
Isles  to  the  south),  at  Worcester  on  the  east,  and  at  TuUow  (( 
Carlow)  on  the  west.  Excluding  some  rather  doubtful  cases,  it  ^ 
noticed  by  42  observers,  30  of  whom  record  the  relative  intensi 
of  the  vibrations.  The  second  is  said  to  have  been  the  stronger 
22,  and  the  first  at  2,  of  these  places,  while  at  the  remaining  6  pla< 
the  two  series  are  described  as  of  approximat^y  the  same  intensii 
The  two  places  at  which  the  first  series  was  regarded  as  the  strong 
are  Martietwy,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  Treorchy,  in  Glamorga 
shire ;  but  there  can  be,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  these  obsen'atio 
are  incorrect.  When  we  remember  that  most  of  the  accounts  w< 
written  after  the  lapse  of  several  days  or  weeks,  it  is  obvious  tl 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  defects  of  memory.  It 
probable  that  the  difference  in  intensity  was  not  very  great,  but  tl 
all  over  the  disturbed  area  tbe  second  maximum  w 
stronger  than  the  first.  The  significance  of  this  conclusi 
will  be  considered  in  a  later  section  dealing  with  the  origin  of  t 
shock. 
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Soiund-Arta, — ^The  earth-sonnd  was  heard  at  334  places,  at  all  but 
5  of  which  the  shock  was  also  felt.  80  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  sormd-area  coincided  nearly,  but  not  quite,  with  the  area  bounded 
by  the  iaoeeismal  4 ;  but  the  number  of  places  near  the  boundary  b 
too  Bmall  to  allow  of  its  being  laid  down  with  any  approach  to 
sccnracy.  Towards  the  north,  west,  and  south  the  two  curves 
are  close  together ;  towards  the  east  and  south-east  the  sound-curve 
extends  a  few  miles  beyond  the  isoseismal. 

At  63  places  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no  earth-sound  was  heard, 
while  the  shock  was  distinctly  felt.  In  some  cases  these  places 
are  near  the  boundary  of  the  sound-area  and  help  to  determine  its 
position ;  but  26  of  them  are  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Somer- 
set, Gloucester,  and  Hereford.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
experience  to  find  the  earth-sound  unperceived  by  isolated  observers 
at  places  well  within  the  isoseismal  5.  This  can  hardly  be  due  to 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  observers ;  rather,  I  believe,  to  the 
Bounds  being  below  their  lower  limit  of  audibility. 

Nature  of  the  EarthqtuxIce'Sound. — Within  the  isoseismal  5  the 
Bound  is  generally  compared  to  the  passing  of  heavily-laden  waggons 
or  traction-engines,  to  thunder,  etc.  The  sound  varied  in  pitch  and 
character.  For  instance,  at  Lamphey  (near  Pembroke),  a  murmur- 
ing  sound  resembling  that  of  sea-waves  at  a  distance  was  heard 
for  3  seconds,  changing,  when  the  shock  was  strongest,  to  a  deep, 
short,  heavy  boom  like  thunder,  and  continuing  after  the  shock 
for  about  3  seconds  with  the  same  sound  as  at  first. 

Between  the  isoseismal  lines  4  and  5,  the  slighter  sounds  which 
gave  rise  to  these  variations  were  imperceptible ;  the  sound  was 
more  monotonous,  being  compared  most  frequently  to  the  low  roll 
of  distant  thunder,  the  moaning  of  the  wind  or  of  sea- waves,  or  to 
rain  falling  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 

Time-Rdatiaiu  of  the  Sound  and  Shock, — In  the  following  Table 
are  given  the  time-relations  of  the  beginning,  epoch  of  maximum 
intensity,  and  end  of  the  sound  and  shock.  The  figures  show  the 
namber  of  places  in  difierent  districts  at  which  the  beginning,  etc., 
of  the  sound  preceded  (p),  coincided  with  (c),  or  followed  (/),  the 
beginning,  etc.,  of  the  shock : — 


Beginni 

Epoch  of 
Maximum 
Intensity. 

End. 

P- 

31 
18 
19 

I 

e. 

P- 

9 
2 
5 
1 
2 

c. 

41 
6 
6 
0 
3 

/ 

3 
0 

1 
0 
1 

r    ■ 
P- 

5 
2 
3 
2 
2 

c. 

8 
2 
4 

1 
2 

/ 

o4 
3 
7 
3 
6 

Pembrokeshire 

30 
2 

1 
0 
2 

4 
0 
2 
0 

7 

KettofWalet  

Deton  and  Cornwall  

Rett  of  England  

Ireland  .....„.....:..;:;:::;;: 

Totals 

84 

35 

13 

19 

56 

5 

14 

17 

73 
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In  considering  this  Table  some  allowance  must  be  made   fo 
defective  observation  and  errors  of  memory ;  but  it  is  clear,  as 
first  result,  that  the  beginning  of  the  sound  generally  preceded  tha 
^f  the  shock,  their  epochs  of  maximum  intensity  coincided,  and  th 
€nd  of  the  sound  followed  that  of  the  shock. 

The  most  notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  large  number  c 
places  in  Pembrokeshire  at  which  the  beginning  of  the  sound  coincide 
with  that  of  the  shock.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  preliminar 
tremors  were  felt  in  that  county,  whereas  in  other  districts  th 
beginning  of  the  sound  was  necessarily  referred  to  the  beginnin 
of  the  principal  vibrations.  For  vibrations  which  are  rapid  enoug 
to  be  perceived  as  sound,  the  ear,  with  most  observers,  is  a  far  moi 
delicate  seismoscope  than  the  body.  Moreover,  there  can  be  littl 
doubt  that  the  seismic  focus  was  many  miles  in  length,  and,  thoug 
partly  under  the  sea,  extended  some  distance  up  the  county,  so  thi 
the  margins  of  the  focus  (from  which,  I  believe,  the  soimd-vibratioi 
chiefly  come)  and  the  rest  of  the  focus  were  almost  equidistant  froi 
many  of  the  places  of  observation.  In  other  parts  of  the  disturbe 
Area,  but  especially  in  those  which  lie  north  and  south  of  tli 
epicentre,  the  beginning  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of  the  shocl 
because  the  nearest  part  of  the  focus  was  either  the  northern  c 
southern  lateral  margin. 

At  Penzance  and  St.  Goran,  in  the  south  of  Cornwall,  the  soun 
is  said  to  have  preceded  the  shock  entirely ;  and  at  Lydney,  in  tt 
west  of  Gloucestershire,  to  have  ceased  before  the  principal  vibn 
tions  were  felt.  These  observations  seem  at  first  sight  to  proT 
that  the  velocity  of  the  sound  was  greater  than  that  of  the  larg< 
vibrations,  but  such  a  conclusion  is  not  sustcdned  by  the  rest  of  tl 
evidence.  At  four  other  places  in  the  south  of  Cornwall  the  epocl 
of  maximum  intensity  of  the  sound  and  shock  are  said  to  hai 
coincided,  or  the  end  of  the  sound  to  have  followed  that  of  the  shod 
It  is  possible  that  in  this  district  the  epoch  of  maximum  intensit 
of  the  sound  may  really  have  preceded  that  of  the  shock  by  a  sho 
interval,  for  these  epochs  are  difficult  to  define  with  preoisio] 
This  is  what  we  should  expect,  for  ike  south  of  Cornwall  li< 
almost  in  the  continuation  of  the  supposed  fault-line,  and  tl 
loudest  sound-vibrations  heard  there  would  come  from  the  southei 
margin  of  the  focus.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydney  the] 
is  no  other  evidence ;  but  if  the  sound  outraced  the  shock  in  oi 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  focus,  it  would  do  so  also  in  the  othe 
and  the  observations  from  the  south-east  of  Ireland  are  entire! 
opposed  to  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  records  both  fro: 
Gloucestershire  and  Ireland  are  what  we  should  anticipate  with 
westerly  hade  of  the  originating  fault. 

AnoUier  explanation  of  the  observations  is  not  impossible.  1 
Ballywalter  (in  Co.  Wexford)  and  Newcastle  (in  Co.  Wicklow)  tv 
series  of  vibrations  were  felt,  and  the  sound  was  perceived  only 
the  interval  between  them.  Now,  if  the  first  and  sHghter  series  hi 
escaped  notice,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  some  places,  the  som 
would  to  the  observers  there  have  appeared  to  precede  the  sho< 
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eniirelj.  Thongb  preferring  the  former,  I  am  unable  to  decide 
between  these  two  explanations ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  sound-vibrations  and  the  larger 
vibrations  traveUed  with  different  velocities. 

Sea^  Waves  and  Miscellaneous  Phenomena, — The  shock  was  felt 
by  several  persons  in  boats,  the  sensation  being  the  usual  one  of 
having  struck  upon  a  rock.  At  Bulwell,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Milford  Haven,  two  or  three  waves  were  seen  to  dash  up  the  shore, 
the  sea  both  before  and  after  being  absolutely  still.  The  shock  was 
also  felt  by  the  engineer  of  a  steamboat  on  the  river  opposite 
Langwm.  *The  water,  although  perfectly  calm  before,  became 
suddenly  swelled  as  with  a  heavy  breeze.  The  boat  seemed  as  if 
passing  over  a  swell,  and  then  another,  and  then  another — three 
distinct  waves,  after  which  the  water  was  troubled  for  a  few 
seconds;  then  it  became  perfectly  calm  as  before.'  The  waves 
lasted  from  15  to  20  seconds,  and  crossed  the  river  from  north-west 
to  south-east.^ 

Some  hours  after  the  earthquake,  one  or  more  so-called  tidal 
waves  were  observed  at  various  places  along  the  shore  of  the  English 
Channel,  and  were  generally  regarded  as  an  effect  of  the  earth- 
quake. The  places  from  which  I  have  obtained  accounts  of  such 
waves  are  (from  west  to  east):  Scilly  Isles,  Forthpean  (near  St. 
Austell),  Lostwithiel,  River  Yealm,  River  Dart,  estuary  of  the  Exe 
at  Exmouth  and  Topsham,  Weymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Bosham  (in 
Sussex).  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of 
the  waves,  since,  whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  following  reasons  to  connect  them  with  the  Pembroke  earth- 
quake : — (1)  All  the  places  are  situated  along  the  English  Channel 
(2)  The  accounts  obviously  refer  to  several  different  waves,  but,  so 
far  as  one  wave  in  particular  can  be  traced,  it  advanced  from  east 
to  w^t.  (3)  Similar  waves  were  observed  on  the  two  days  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  earthquake. 

The  shock  appears  to  have  had  some  slight  effect  on  underground 
water.  At  Green  Croft  (near  Xarberth),  a  well,  shortly  before  the 
earthquake,  contained  some  water,  and  when  visited  soon  afterwards 
was  found  to  be  empty.  At  Marloes,  according  to  an  account 
written  about  eight  weeks  after  the  shock,  the  springs  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  village  had  been  dry  ever  since,  wMle  the  lower  ones 
were  overflowing. 

Only  two  accurate  determinations  of  the  time  of  occurrence  appear 
to  have  been  made — namely.  Oh.  24m.  at  Haverfordwest,  and  Oh. 
26m.  at  Exeter.  Both  of  these  may  be  relied  on,  but,  being  given 
only  to  the  nearest  minute,  they  are  of  little  value  except  to  show 
that  the  surface-velocity  of  the  earth-wave  cannot  have  been  less  than 
2050  feet  per  second.  No  traces  of  the  earthquake  are  to  be  discerned 
on  the  magnetograms  of  Kew  and  Greenwich,  or  on  the  records  of 
the  horizontal  pendulums  at  Strassburg  and  Nicolaiew. 

1  I  ftm  indebted  (o  the  Bev.  W*  M.  Murris  for  this  account. 
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(iii)  After-Shocks, 
d.  August  ISih  :  0.37  a.m. 

Intensity,  about  4. — Number  of  records,  23 ;  from  23  differc 
places. 

The  disturbed  area  includes  the  whole  of  Pembrokeshire  a 
parts  of  Caerdiganshire,  Caermarthenshire,  and  North  Devon, 
boundary  is  indicated  on  the  map  (PL  XI)  by  a  dotted  and  brok 
line  (—.—.),  and,  though  somewhat  uncertain  on  account  of  t 
small  number  of  determining  stations,  it  is  clear  that  its  cen 
must  lie  under  the  sea,  and  several  miles  south  of  that  of  1 
principal  earthquake. 

The  shock  consisted  of  one  series  of  very  slight  vibrations,  t 
accompanying  sound  being  a  low  rumble,  like  a  distant  thundi 
peal. 

e.  August  l^th  :  about  1.5  a.m. 

Intensity,  3. — Number  of  records,  3 ;  from  2  different  places. 

A  very  slight  shock,  felt  at  Dale  and  Pembroke  Dock,  at  t 
latter  accompanied  by  a  subdued  rumbling  sound.  The  epiceni 
was  probably  not  far  distant  from  either  of  these  places. 

f.  August  \Sth\  about  1.40  a.m. 

Intensity,  about  5. — Number  of  records,  114 ;  from  111  differc 
places. 

Disturbed  Area  and  Sound-Area, — ^This  was  the  strongest  of  j 
the  after-shocks,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  observe 
remained  awake  and  on  the  watch,  it  was  felt  over  a  comparative 
wide  area. 

The  isoseismal  4  (see  map,  p.  158)  can  be  traced  with  sor 
accuracy.  Except  that  it  extends  a  little  farther  westward,  it  coi 
cides  nearly  with  the  isoseismal  7  of  the  principal  earthquake.  Tl 
shorter  axis  of  the  curve  is  24  miles  in  length,  the  longer  axis 
directed  approximately  north  and  south,  and  the  land-area  enclo» 
by  it  contains  about  510  square  miles.  The  centre  is  probab 
close  to  the  coast  almost  due  south  of  Pembroke,  but  whether 
lies  beneath  the  land  or  the  sea  is  uncertain. 

Outside  this  isoseismal,  the  places  at  which  the  earthquake  wi 
observed  are  far  apart,  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  boundai 
of  the  disturbed  area  or  any  other  isoseismal.  The  most  distai 
places  at  which  the  shock  was  felt  are  Knighton  and  Glasbui 
(Eadnorshire),  Cantref  and  Aberdydach  (Breoonshire),  Exmoutl 
St.  Austell,  and  Kyle  and  Wexford  (Co.  Wexford).  All  of  these  li 
outside  the  isoseismal  5  of  the  principal  earthquake,  and  one  < 
them,  Elnighton,  is  2Q  miles  beyond  it. 

The  sound  was  everywhere  much  less  intense  than  that  whic 
accompanied  the  principal  shock.  With  two  exceptions  (Llanj 
byther  in  Caermarthenshire,  and  Treneglos  near  Launceston),  i 
was  not  heard  beyond  the  isoseismal  6  of  that  earthquake. 
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Nature  of  the  Shock  and  Sound, — ^Detailed  accounts  of  this  earth- 
quake are  rather  rare,  but  they  aU  agree  in  representing  it  as  much 
simpler  in  character  than  the  principal  earthquake.  The  following 
may  be  given  as  examples  : — 

Tenby  :  tremulous  motion  for  a  few  seconds,  ending  in  a  sharp 
shake ;  a  low  rumbling  sound,  becoming  gradually  louder  until  the 
shake  occurred,  and  then  suddenly  ceasing. 

Maenclochog :  a  thud  accompanied  by  a  little  swaying  motion  of 
the  ground  and  tremulous  motion. 

At  most  of  the  places,  however,  the  tremulous  motion  and  low 
rambling  sound  were  not  observed;  the  shock  is  described  simply 
as  a  jolt  or  thud ;  the  sound  as  a  cannon  boom,  beginning  and 
ending  abruptly,  and  coinciding  with  the  shock. 

The  shock  was  felt  on  the  river  opposite  Langwm,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  wave,  but  not  nearly  so  marked  as  those  seen  at 
the  time  of  the  princips^  shock. 

g.  August  ISili :  2.50  a.m. 

Intensity  3. — Number  of  records,  69  ;  from  67  different  places. 

The  disturbed  area  includes  the  whole  of  Pembrokeshire,  most 
of  Caermarthenshire,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Gaerdigan  and 
Glamorgan  ;  in  all,  a  land-area  of  about  1680  square  miles.  The 
boundary  of  the  area,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  shown  by  a  dotted 
and  broken  line  on  the  map  of  the  principal  earthquake  (PI.  XI). 
Its  position  can  be  regarded  as  only  approximately  correct,  on  account 
of  ilie  small  number  of  observations  made  at  a  distance  from  the  epi- 
centre. The  centre  of  the  area  obviously  lies  under  land,  and  some 
miles  farther  north  than  that  of  the  principal  earthquake. 

The  shock  is  everywhere  described  as  a  slight,  tremulous  motion. 

The  accompanying  sound  was  heard  at  only  17  places,  and  is 
always  described  as  a  distant,  faint  sound,  or  compared  to  very 
distant  thunder.  At  39  other  places  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no 
sound  was  heard. 

The  sound-area  is  elliptical  in  form,  16  miles  long,  13  miles  broad, 
and  containing  about  175  square  miles.  Tlie  centre  coincides 
Almost  exactly  with  the  town  of  Haverfordwest.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  axis  of  the  sound-area  is  situated  3^  miles 
west  of  that  of  the  isoseismal  7  of  the  principal  earthquake,  to  which 
it  is  nearly  parallel,  and  6  miles  west  of  that  of  tJie  preliminary 
earth-sound  6.    (See  map,  p.  158.) 

h.  August  ISih :  about  4  A.v. 

Intensity,  2  or  3. — Number  of  records,  10;  from  10  different 
places. 

Part  of  the  boundary  of  the  disturbed  area  is  shown  in  the  map, 
p.  158.  Only  the  eastern  half  of  it  can  be  drawn,  but  this  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  longer  axis  of  the  curve  runs  approximately  east 
and  west,  coinciding  roughly  with  the  axis  of  Milford  Haven.  The 
shorter  axis  is  9  miles  in  length.    The  shock  is  everywhere  described 
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as  a  very  slight  quiyer.  There  are  no  records  of  any  sound  being 
heard  to  accompany  it,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  almost  unique  in 
the  annals  of  recent  British  earthquakes.  The  chief  interest  of 
this  shock  and  of  that  of  Aug.  22nd  (Je)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  longer 
axes  of  their  disturbed  areas  are  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
preceding  earthquakes. 

i.  August  19 1  9.30  a.m. 

I  have  received  only  one  record  of  this  earth-sound.  At 
St.  David's,  Dr.  W.  P.  Propert  heard  a  noise  like  thunder,  but 
more  crashing  and  grating,  without  any  accompanying  vibration. 
As  most  of  the  previous  shocks  were  felt  by  this  observer,  it 
appears  to  me  that,  though  a  solitary  record,  much  reliance  may 
be  placed  upon  it. 

k.  August  22nd :  about  11.55  Ajc. 

Intensity,  4. — Number  of  records,  21 ;  from  13  different  places. 

The  boundary  of  the  disturbed  area  is  a  narrow  oval,  19  miles 
long,  7|  miles  broad,  and  containing  about  112  square  niiles.  Its 
longer  axis  runs  east  and  west,  and  lies  about  1|  mile  north  of 
that  of  the  last  earthquake  (h)  on  Aug.  18.  The  centre  of  the  curve 
is  at  a  point  1|  mile  west  of  Honeyborough.    (See  map,  p.  158.) 

The  shock  consisted  of  a  slight  tremor.  It  was  strongest  at 
Pembroke  Dock,  where  three  slight  shocks  of  equal  intensity  were 
felt  at  intervals  of  about  3  or  4  seconds.  The  sound,  a  slight 
rumbling  like  the  firing  of  a  distant  gun,  was  observed  at  only 
6  places. 

1.  August  2^d:  4.30  a.ic. 

A  slight  vibration,  felt  by  several  observers  in  one  house  at 
Pembroke  Dock. 


n. — Eabthqitakbs  of  Novbmbbb  2nd-3rd,  1893. 

Only  four  undoubted  earthquakes  belong  to  this  series.  The 
principal  earthquake  is  indicated  by  a  capital  letter. 

A.  Nov,  2nd :  5.45  p Jf . 

b.         „  6.1  TM. 

0.       ,,  about  6.15  or  6.30  p-m. 

d.  Nov.  3rd:       „     1  A.M. 

At  Kidwelly  (Caermarthenshire),  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard  25 
seconds  before  the  principal  shock.  Also,  at  Hafren  Hall,  in  the 
same  county,  noises  like  distant  thunder  were  heard  at  intervals 
during  the  afternoon,  no  tremulous  motion  being  felt.  It  is- 
doubtful  whether  these  were  of  seismic  origin. 
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(i)  Principal  Earthquake.    A :  5.45  p.m. 

Intensity,  7. — Number  of  records,  633,  from  494  different 
places ;  also  164  records  from  161  places  at  which,  so  far  as  known, 
the  earthquake  was  not  observed. 

The  records  of  this  earthquake  are  less  numerous  than  those  of 
the  principal  earthquake  of  the  preceding  year,  but  they  are  far 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  disturbed  area. 

Disturbed  Area  and  Isoseismal  Lines. — On  the  map  of  the  earth- 
quake (PI.  XI),  the  isoseismals  6,  4,  and  3  are  shown,  and  that  part 
of  the  isoseismal  5  which  lies  on  land.  The  number  of  places  at 
which  the  intensity  was  7  are  too  few  to  allow  of  the  corre- 
sponding isoseismal  being  drawn. 

Towards  the  west  and  south  the  isoseismal  3  may  possibly  extend 
somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  the  curve  laid  down,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  obtaining  observations  in  these 
directions.  Judging,  however,  from  the  recorded  intensity  at  the 
places  farthest  west  and  south,  I  do  not  think'  that  the  position 
assigned  to  the  curve  can  be  greatly  in  error.  The  length  of  the 
isoseismal  as  drawn  is  313  miles,  the  breadth  269  miles,  and  the 
area  enclosed  by  it  about  63,600  square  miles,  that  is,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  This  curve  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  boundary  of  the  disturbed  area,  for  I  have  received 
only  one  record  from  ihe  regioTi  outside,  and  this  one  is  not  free 
from  doubt. 

The  next  isoseismal  (intensity  4)  depends  on  a  very  large  number 
of  good  observations.  Its  length  is  233  miles,  its  breadth  196 
miles,  and  the  enclosed  area  about  35,900  square  miles.  Its  longer 
axis  is  directed  approximately  E.  30®  N.  and  W.  30°  S.  A  short 
distance  north  of  this  line  there  occurs  a  smaU  isolated  area  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  in  which  the  intensity  was  equal, 
or  nearly  equal,  to  4. 

The  isoseismal  5  is  confined  to  Wales  and  the  north-western  comer 
of  Devon,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  complete  the  curve. 
The  land-area  included  within  it  contains  about  4680  square 
miles. 

The  last  isoseismal  (int'Cnsity  6)  that  can  be  drawn  is  roughly 
elliptical  in  form.  Its  centre  is  31^  miles  north  of  Whitland,  and 
its  longer  axis  is  directed  E.  15""  N.  and  W.  15°  S.  The  area 
enclosed  by  the  curve  is  41  miles  long,  28  miles  broad,  and  con- 
t^ns  about  940  square  miles.     (See  map,  p.  158.) 

The  evidence  with  regard  to  tiie  position  of  the  originating  fault 
is  not  very  complete.  From  the  direction  of  the  longer  axes  of  the 
isoseismals  6  and  4,  it  would  follow  that  the  fault-line  must 
run  about  E.  15°  N.  and  W.  15""  S.  At  several  places  within  this 
isoseismal  a  few  buildings  were  slightly  damaged,  chimney-pots  or 
parts  of  chimneys  were  thrown  down,  but  this  occurred  very  rarely. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  places  lie  towards  the  southern  or  south- 
eastern part  of  the  isoseismal,  and  this  would  appear  to  indicate  that 

a  J.  G.  8.  No.  210.  K 
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the  fault  hades  towards  the  soath.  But  the  inference  u 
far  from  certain,  and,  the  isoseismal  lines  being  incomplete  near  the 
epicentre,  no  additional  evidence  is  furnished  by  their  relative 
position.  If  it  be  correct,  however,  the  fault-line  must  be  situated 
a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  centre  of  isoseismal  6. 

Nature  of  (he  STuKik. — The  following  accounts  are  given  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  shoi^ : — 

White  Lays  (Pembrokeshire) :  a  rather  severe  swaying  motion, 
in  two  series  of  vibrations,  the  second  the  stronger ;  durations  oj 
the  first  series,  interval,  and  second  series  about  3, 4,  and  5  seconds 
respectively :  slight  trembling  and  rumbling  sound  between  th( 
two  series ;  the  rumbling  sound  preceded  the  sensible  movement 
by  about  3  seconds,  and  followed  it  by  the  same  interval. 

Ballyhealy  (Co.  Wexford) :  two  series  of  vibrations,  the  first  th( 
stronger ;  durations  of  the  first  series,  interval,  and  second  seriei 
about  6,  1,  and  4  seconds,  respectively;  slight  tremulous  motioi 
and  rumblhig  sound  before  the  first  series,  in  the  interval  between 
and  after  the  second  series. 

At  some  distance  from  the  epicentre,  the  tremulous  motioi 
between  the  series  was  of  course  imperceptible,  and  the  shook  con 
sisted  of  two  detached  series  of  vibrations,  generally  of  unequa 
strength.  At  a  very  large  number  of  places,  one  of  the  two  seriei 
passed  unnoticed  or  unrecorded,  but  as  observations  of  the  double 
series  come  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  disturbed  area,  even  fron 
places  so  near  the  boundary  as  Bournemouth,  Ashley,  and  Derby 
the  number  of  such  records  is  49.  In  18  of  these  the  first  serie 
is  described  as  the  stronger,  and  in  14  others  the  second.  Withii 
and  near  the  isoseismal  6,  the  second  series  is  invariably  estimates 
as  the  stronger ;  and  at  a  considerable  distance,  generally,  but  no 
always,  the  first.  The  observations  from  neighbouring  places  ar( 
not,  however,  always  concordant,  and  this  prevents  the  statemen 
of  any  general  law. 

Near  the  epicentre  the  shock  consisted  of  rapid  vibrations,  bu 
at  some  distance  from  it  the  period  seems  to  have  lengthened  oat 
and  the  shock  is  described  as  a  *  swaying  motion.'  The  fifteei 
places  from  which  such  records  come  lie  within  an  oval  area  ex 
tending  from  Whitchurch  (Salop)  on  the  north  to  Wells  on  th( 
south,  and  from  Llangammarch  (Brecon)  on  the  west  to  Herefon 
on  the  east. 

Sound-Area, — ^Records  of  the  earthquake-sounds  come  from  25i 
places,  while  at  95  others  it  is  stated  that  no  sound  was  heard.  Ii 
this  case,  the  boundary  of  the  sound-area  (shown  by  a  broken  line  oi 
the  map,  PI.  XI)  can  be  drawn  with  considerable  accuracy.  It 
length  is  231  miles,  breadth  210  miles,  and  the  contained  arei 
about  37,700  square  miles.  Its  form  and  size  are  thus  approxi 
mately  the  same  as  those  of  the  isoseismal  4;  indeed,  it  th 
isoseismal  were  shifted  about  10  or  12  miles  north-eastward,  i 
would  coincide  roughly  with  the  boundary  of  the  sound-area. 
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Time-Relatums  of  the  Sound  and  SJioek. — ^The  nambers  of  places 
at  wl^ch  the  beginning,  etc.,  of  the  sonnd  preceded,  coincided  with, 
or  fdlowed  the  beginning,  etc.,  of  the  shock  are  given  in  the 
following  Table : — 


• 

Beginning. 

Epoch  of 
Maximum 
Intensity. 

End. 

T- 

c. 

/. 

P- 

c. 

P- 

e. 

Pembrokeshire  and  Caermar- 1 

thcaishire ./ 

BestofWales  

49 

10 

17 

4 

7 

6 
2 

1 

9 

2 
4 
0 

4 

5 
0 
0 

27 

3 
1 

1 

7 

2 
0 
0 

3 

2 

2 
0 

2 

5 
2 
2 

41 

8. 
6 
0 

England 

TrS-nS                                   

Totals 

80 

16 

15 

9 

32 

9 

7 

11 

55 

These  figures  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  as  those  for  the  earth- 
quake of  1892 — namely,  that  the  beginning  of  the  sound  generally 
preceded  that  of  the  shock,  their  epochs  of  maximum  intensity 
coincided,  and  the  end  of  the  sound  followed  that  of  the  shock. 

At  three  places  the  sonnd  is  said  to  have  ceased  before,  or  just 
as,  the  shock  b^an.  These  are  Eglwyswrw  and  Tenby  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  Moat  Lane  Junction  in  Montgomeryshire. 
The  observations  at  the  first  two  places  contradict  others  made 
there  and  at  a  large  number  of  places  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  must  therefore  be  rejected.  At  and  near  Moat  Lane 
Junction  the  records  are  less  discordant,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
instant  when  the  sound  was  loudest  preceded  that  when  the  shock 
was  strongest.  Still  farther  north-east,  at  Ellesmere  in  Shropshire, 
the  epochs  of  maximum  intensity  of  sound  and  shock  coincided, 
while  the  end  of  the  sound  followed  that  of  the  shock.  This  was 
also  the  case  at  Courtown,  in  Co.  Wexford. 

The  most  probable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  observa- 
tions is  that  the  epochs  of  maximum  intensity  coincided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  epicentre  and  near  the  boundary  of  the  sound- 
area,  while  at  intermediate  stations  near  the  longer  axis  of  the 
area  the  epoch  of  maximum  intensity  of  the  sound  preceded  that  of 
ibe  shock.  The  explanation  would  seem  to  be,  not  that  the  velo- 
city of  the  sound  was  greater  than  that  of  the  larger  vibrations, 
but  that  the  north-eastern  lateral  margin  of  the  focus  was  of  con- 
siderable length,  so  that,  at  moderate  distances,  the  sound-vibrations 
which  appeared  loudest  came  from  a  point  much  nearer  than  the 
centre  of  the  focus ;  while,  at  great  distances,  the  relative  inten- 
sities of  the  sound- vibrations  from  the  lateral  margin  and  from  the 
upper  margin  of  the  focus  were  sensibly  the  same,  so  that  the 
principal  vibrations  were  felt  during  the  interval  when  the  sound 
waskmdest 

ir2 
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(u)  After-Shocks, 
b.  November  2nd :  6.1  p  Jf . 

Intensity,  4. — Number  of  records,  64;  from  57  different  places. 

This  sho<^  was  felt  oyer  the  greater  part  of  Pembrokeshire  and 
Caermarthenshire  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Caerdiganshire.  The 
disturbed  area  is  43  miles  long,  29  miles  broad,  and  contains  about 
1000  square  miles.  The  longer  axis  is  directed  about  £.  25°  N. 
and  W.  25^  8.,  and  the  centre  of  the  area  lies  2^  miles  north-west 
of  Narberth,  that  is,  about  8  miles  W.  20°  8.  of  the  centre  of  the 
isoseismal  6  of  the  principal  earthquake.  The  line  joining  the 
two  centres  is  thus  roughly  parallel  to  the  longer  axes  of  both 
curves.    (8ee  map,  p.  158.) 

The  shock  was  felt  at  45  places,  at  15  of  which  the  sound  was 
not  heard.  The  sound  was  heard  at  22  places,  and  at  10  of  these 
the  shock  was  not  felt.  So  far  as  the  observations  extend,  however,, 
the  disturbed  area  and  the  sound-area  approximately  coincide. 

The  shock  is  always  described  as  a  tremulous  motion,  as  a  rule 
exceedingly  slight.  The  rumbling  sound  was  also  very  faint,  and 
it  b  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  escaped  notice  at  many 
places. 

c.  November  2nd :  about  6.15  or  6.30  p jc. 

This  was  an  exceedingly  slight  shock.  It  was  felt  at  Llandyssul 
and  Blaendyflryn  in  Caerdiganshire,  possibly  also  at  Llanstinan  and 
Fen-ty-parc  in  Pembrokeshire,  though  the  last  two  places  are  at 
some  distance  from  the  others.  The  epicentre  obviously  lies  north- 
east of  that  of  the  principal  earthquake. 

d.  November  2rd :  about  1  kju 

The  only  records  of  this  slight  shock  come  from  Danilar  and' 
Bhydlewis  in  Caerdiganshire,  and  Newcastle  Emlyn  on  the  border  of 
that  county  and  Caermarthenshire.  They  appear  to  indicate  a  still 
further  displacement  of  the  epicentre  towards  the  north-east.  With 
regard  both  to  this  and  the  preceding  shock,  it  should  be  remarked 
that,  except  their  proximity  in  time  of  occurrence  and  disturbed 
area,  there  is  no  evidence  for  connecting  them  with  the  same  fault- 
system  as  the  first  two  earthquakes. 


IIL — ObIOIK  of  the  EABTHaiTAXES. 

In  correlating  the  earthquakes  described  above  with  the  faults 
of  the  epicentral  district,  difficulties  arise  from  the  great  number  of 
known  faults  in  one  part  and  their  scarcity  in  another.  The 
majority  so  far  traced  are  longitudinal  faults,  and,  in  the  south  of 
Pembrokeshire,  run  roughly  in  an  east-and-west  direction,  trending 
some  degrees  north  of  east  in  the  west  of  Caermarthenshire.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  a  series  of  transverse  faults  crosses  them 
approximately  at  right  angles,  though   few    are  [marked  on  the- 
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Geological  Surrey  map.  In  the  map  of  the  epioentral  area  (p.  158), 
the  principal  fanlts  are  indicated  hy  broken  lines.  They  are  founded 
on  the  Index-map  of  the  Geological  Survey  (on  the  Bcale  of  4  miles 
to  1  inchX  on  the  map  which  accompanies  the  paper  of  Messrs.  Marr 
and  Boberts  on  *  The  Lower  Palssozoic  Bocks  of  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Harerfordwest,' *  and  on  information  kindly  given  to  me  by 
l(r.  Marr.  The  two  faults,  whose  positions  are  inferred  from  the 
seismic  phenomena,  are  shown  by  dotted  lines  aa,  /3/3.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  geological  evidence  of  their  existence  has  been  dis- 
covered, but  in  this  part  of  the  district  the  exposures  are,  I  believe, 
insufficient  to  give  much  force  to  negative  evidence* 

Earthquakes  of  1892.— Several  of  the  earthquakes  of  1892, 
including  the  principed  earthquake,  are  apparently  connected  with 
a  transverse  fault  aa,  hading  to  the  west.  There  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  determine  whether  this  was  the  case  with  the  first 
shock  (a),  but,  assuming  it  to  be  so,  there  must  have  been  a  slight 
slip  a  short  distance  north  of  Pembroke.  This  was  succeeded  in 
less  than  an  hour  by  another  slip  farther  south,  the  centre  of  the 
focus  being  close  to  the  coast.  The  focus  may  have  extended  under 
both  land  and  sea,  but  the  amount  of  slip  must  have  been  very 
small,  for  no  tremor  was  perceptible  on  the  surface. 

The  function  of  these  preliminary  slips  seems  to  have  been  to 
relieve  the  stress  at  two  isolated  spots,  and  thus  to  equalize  the 
residual  stress  over  a  great  length  of  the  fault.  The  total  relief 
was,  however,  very  slight,  for,  2  minutes  after  the  second  slip, 
the  most  imjiortant  movement  took  place.  Owing  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  isoseismal  7,  no  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
length  of  the  focus,  but  it  was  certainly  many  miles.  Its  centre 
coincided  approximately  with  that  of  the  earth-sound  (6),  and  the 
focus  itself  lay  partly  under  land  and  partly  under  sea.  The 
double  nature  of  the  shock,  and  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
second  series  of  vibrations  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  disturbed 
area,  show  that  the  slip  was  interrupted,  the  sliding  mass  almost 
halting  for  a  few  seconds ;  but  whether  the  second  and  more 
important  part  of  the  slip  occurred  in  the  same,  or  a  different,  region 
of  the  fault,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  The  latter  alternative 
seems,  I  think,  the  more  probable,  when  we  consider  the  dimensions 
of  the  displaced  rock-mass. 

However  great  the  amount  of  slip  may  liave  been  near  the  centre 
of  the  focus,  it  must  have  died  out  before  reaching  the  surface,  for 
no  trace  of  a  fault-scarp  is  recorded  within  the  epicentral  tract. 
The  water-waves  observed  at  Bulwell  and  near  Langwm  can  hardly 
have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  *  great  sea-wave,'  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  a  sudden  elevation  or  subsidence  of  the  sea-bed,  but 
rather  what  Mallet  would  have  called  ^forced  sea-waves.'  They 
were  no  doubt  due  to  the  wave  of  direct  vibrations  transmitted 
through  the  water. 

»  Quart.  Joupn.  GeoL  Boo.  vol.  xli.  (1885)  pp.  476-491. 
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In  less  ihan  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  first  after-shock  (d)  1 
place.  As  so  little  of  the  distorhed  area  lay  on  land,  it  is  imposi 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  focnsy  except  that  the  whole  oi 
greater  part  of  it  most  have  lain  beneath  the  sea.  If  it  were 
nected  with  the  transTerse  fault  aa,  the  chief  displacement  of 
series  was  evidently  followed  by  a  slip  farther  to  the  south. 

The  next  after-shock  (e)  had  so  few  obseryers  that  its  oonne: 
with  this  fault  is  also  uncertain.  All  that  can  be  asserted  is 
its  focus  lay  north  of  that  of  the  principal  earthquake. 

Then  followed  the  strongest  of  the  c^ter-shocks  (/).  From 
approximate  coincidence  of  its  isoseismal  4  with  the  isoseismal 
the  chief  earthquake,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  caused  by  ano 
slip  along  the  transverse  fault  aa,  and  in  almost  exactly  the  s 
region. 

By  the  slip  which  produced  this  earthquake,  the  pre-exis 
stress  along  the  fault  aa  was  practically  relieved.  But  the  displ 
ments  by  which  this  relief  was  effected  increased  the  stress  al 
adjoining  faults,  with  the  result  that  the  fourth  after-shock 
points  to  a  slip  along  another  surmised  transverse  fault  /3/3,  appi 
mately  parallel  to  the  fault  oa  and  about  6  miles  farther  v 
The  increase  of  stress  having  been  inconsiderable,  one  smaU 
was  enough  to  restore  equilibrium  along  this  fracture. 

In  about  3 j  hours  after  the  piincipal  earthquake,  there  occu 
a  slight  shock  (A),  which  is  clearly  connected  with  one  of  the  lo: 
tndinal  systems  of  faults  running  east  and  west.  Four  days  li 
on  August  22nd,  a  somewhat  stronger  shock  (h)  took  place,  w 
may  be  traced  to  another  fault  of  the  same  system,  lying  a  : 
or  so  farther  north.  On  the  map  (p.  158),  two  faults  are  sho 
which,  if  continued,  would  occupy  the  required  positions ;  foi 
Mr.  Marr  informs  me,  they  are  both  thrust-planes  hading  at  a  ] 
angle  probably  to  the  south. 

Earthquakes  of  1893.— The  first  two  shocks  of  Nov.  2nd,  1893, 
evidently  connected  with  one  and  the  same  fault,  for  the  line  j 
ing  the  centres  of  the  isoseismal  6  of  the  principal  earthquake 
and  of  the  disturbed  area  of  the  first  after-shock  (6)  is  approxima 
parallel  to  the  longer  axes  of  the  same  curves.  The  direction  of 
originating  fault  must  be  about  E.  16°  N.  and  W.  15°  S.,  but  ^ 
regard  to  its  hade  the  evidence  is  doubtful.  The  fault  ee  (see  i 
p.  158)  is  a  thrust-plane  hading  probably  to  the  north ;  the  f  aul 
is  also  a  thrust-plane,  but  probably  hading  in  the  opposite  direct 
As  traced  on  the  map  it  is  possibly  incomplete,  for  Messrs.  Marr 
Boberts's  map  does  not  exteud  beyond  the  eastern  end  shown  ; 
its  course  so  far  is  parallel  to  the  fault-line  implied  by  the  seie 
evidence.  Neither  this  fault  nor  the  preceding  will,  however,  sal 
the  required  conditions,  for  they  both  dip  away  from  the  comi 
axis  of  the  isoseismal  lines;  but  the  Strict  between  them 
Mr.  Marr  informs  me,  *  is  simply  wattled  with  minor  faults,'  an 
is  probably  to  movements  along  one  of  these  that  the  earthquf 
of  1893  must  be  assigned. 
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There  can  be  little  donbt,  I  think,  that  the  faolt-slips  of  1892 
affected  the  conditions  of  stress  aloDg  this  neighbouring  fault,  so 
that  the  displacements  along  it  occurred  earlier  than  they  might 
otherwise  haye  done.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  preliminary 
alipsy  the  first  that  took  place  being  the  most  important  of  the  series. 
As  in  the  principal  earthquake  of  1892,  the  slip  was  discontinuous  : 
bat  whether  the  focus  consisted  of  two  detached  portions,  or 
whether  the  slip  was  repeated  at  the  same  or  a  different  part  of 
the  fault,  is  doubtful,  for  the  records  of  the  relative  intensity  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  shock  are  discordant.  The  principal  part  of 
the  focus  may  have  been  as  much  as  10  or  12  nules  long,  but  the 
length  of  its  eastern  margin  must  have  been  considerable,  and 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  western  margin.  This  is  shown  by 
the  position  of  the  boundary  of  the  sound-area  with  respect  to 
that  of  the  isoseismal  4,  and  also  by  the  time-relatious  of  the  sound 
and  shock. 

The  stress  being  more  completely  relieved  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
focus,  we  should  expect  the  next  slip  to  take  place  on  the  opposite 
side.  And  this  we  find  to  have  been  the  case,  for  in  the  first  after- 
shock (6),  which  occurred  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the  epicentral 
area  was  shifted  to  the  W.S.W.  Though  much  less  in  amount  of 
slip,  the  focus  must  have  been  of  almost  the  same  length  as  that  of 
the  principal  earthquake,  and  partly  overlapping  it,  but  with  its 
centre  Ipng  about  8  miles  farther  to  the  W.S.W. 

Assuming,  as  is  very  probable,  that  the  second  and  third  afber- 
shocks  are  connected  with  the  same  fault,  the  next  slip  occurred  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  principal  focus  and  at  increasing  distances  from 
it.  The  great  rock-mass,  once  set  in  motion,  thus  appears  to  have 
oscillated  slowly,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  before  finally 
coming  to  rest. 

Conclusion, — I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  study  in  any  detail  the 
seismic  history  of  the  district  principally  affected  by  these  two  series 
of  earthquakes.  Several  shocks  have  been  felt  in  Pembrokeshire 
and  Caermarthenshire  during  the  present  century,  some  of  which  had 
their  origins  elsewhere,  and  at  least  three  (in  1802, 1832,  and  1840) 
possibly  in  the  latter  county.  Eor  more  than  50  years,  however, 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  slips  of  any  consequence  along  the 
fault-system  here  considered,  and  the  following  facts  are  therefore 
worthy  of  notice : — (1)  that,  after  this  prolonged  interval  of  repose, 
the  earlier  movements  took  place  along  transverse,  and  the  later 
along  longitudinal,  faults :  (2)  that  the  three  faults  of  the  latter 
series  lie  successively  the  one  to  the  north  of  the  other,  as  if  the 
abrupt  displacement  of  a  rock-mass  over  one  thrust-plane  impelled 
the  farther  advance  of  those  immediately  below. 

PLATE  XI. 

Map  of  the  Pembroke  Eartbquakes  of  August  1892  and  Noveuiber  1893,  on 
tiie  icale  <k  40  miles  to  1  inch. 
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Discussion. 

The  Fbbsident  said  that  the  Author's  enquiries  into  the  relatioi 
ship  hetween  earthquakes  and  faults  were  of  great  interest.  It 
well  known  that  the  older  rocks  in  Pembrokeshire  have  bee 
much  crushed  and  broken,  and  that  thrust- faults  of  great  ma^ 
nitude  occur  there.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  area  has  bee 
frequently  affected  by  earthquake-shocks,  one  of  which,  mauy  yea 
ago,  caused  serious  damage  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  David's. 

The  Eev.  J.  P.  Blaks  remarked  upon  the  apparent  absence  of  ai 
signs  of  disturbance  on  the  surface.  If  these  earthquakes  were  di 
to  slips,  it  was  strange  that  none  of  them  should  yield  this  evidenc 
In  the  cases  previously  described  by  the  Author  the  princip; 
evidence  was  Uie  association  with  well-known  faults,  which  migl 
be  lines  of  fresh  dislocation  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  faults  ha 
to  be  hypothecated.  Though,  therefore,  the  speaker  believed  ti 
theory  to  be  the  true  one,  the  oTidence  for  it  appeared  extreme] 
weak. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  Mr.  W.  Whitakek,  and  Mr.  Mark  ah 
spoke. 
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13.  On  the  SrBTTcmjEB  of  the  Skull  of  a  Pliosauk.  By  C.  W. 
Andrews,  Esq.,  B.So.,  E.6.S.,  Assistant  in  the  Geological 
Department,  British  Museum.     (Bead  January  6th,  1897.) 

[Platb  xn.] 

Is  the  present  communication  I  propose  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  cranial  structure  of  the  Plesiosaurian  reptile  known  as 
Plioeaurus  ferox  (Sauvage),^  a  very  fine  skull  of  which  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum.  Like  so  many  other 
reptilian  fossils  from  the  Oxford  Clay,  this  specimen  was  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peterborough  by  A.  N.  Leeds,  Esq.,  F.G.8.,  who 
has  expended  much  time,  patience,  and  skill  in  fitting  together  the 
numerous  fragments  into  which  the  bones  were  found  broken. 
The  result,  however,  is  well  worth  the  trouble  taken,  and  the 
specimen  is  now  perhaps  the  finest  Pliosaur  skull  known.  The 
extreme  length  from  the  occipital  condyle  to  the  anterior  extremity 
is  112  cm.,  while  the  width  at  the  quadrate  region,  perhaps 
somewhat  exaggerated  by  crushing,  is  50  cm. 

The  description  of  this  skull  is  facilitated  by  the  great  similarity 
which  exists  between  it  and  that  of  Peloneustes  phUarchtM,  of  which 
an  account  has  already  appeared.^  This  similarity  is  so  striking  that 
it  seemed  not  impossible  that  the  present  specimen  might  be  merely 
the  8kull  of  an  old  individual  of  Pdoneusteei  but  there  are  a 
number  of  differences  which  tend  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  first  place,  the  total  number  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of 
Peloneustes  is  greater,  and  there  are  six  instead  of  five  in  the 
premaxilla;  it  is,  however,  possible  that  a  premaxillary  tooth 
might  be  lost  in  growth,  since  this  actually  occurs  in  CrocodUus 
poros^is^  so  that  this  latter  point  is  of  less  importance  than  might  be 
supposed.  Again,  in  Peloneustes  there  is  no  diastema  between  the 
premaxillary  and  maxillary  alveoli,  and  the  variation  in  the  size  of 
the  teeth  in  different  parts  of  the  jaw  is  less.  The  form  of  the 
palatines  and  transpalatines  is  also  different.  Unfortunately  the 
lower  jaw  and  all  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  is  missing  in  the  present 
instance,  so  that  the  length  of  the  symphysis  and  other  characters 
pointed  out  by  Lydekker  are  not  available  for  the  determination  of 
this  specimen. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  although  the  teeth  of  this  form  from  the 
Oxford  Clay  of  Peterborough  agree  precisely  with  those  described 
by  Sauvage  from  the  same  horizon  at  Boulogne,  under  the  name 
Liopleurodon  ferox*  they  differ  considerably  from  those  from  the 
Kimeridge  Clay,  upon  which  Owen  founded  the  genus  PHosaurus, 

>  See  BriL  Mus.  Oat  Poss.  RopL  pL  ii.  (1889)  p.  145. 

3  Andrewg,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6,  vol.  xvi.  (1895)  p.  242. 

*  Boulenger,  *  Fauna  and  Flora  of  British  India :  BeptUia  and  Batraohia' 
(1890)  p.  5. 

*  Bull.  Soo.  g6ol  France,  ser.  3,  voL  I  (1873)  p.  37& 
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beiDg  circular  in  section  instead  of  trihedral.  They,  however,  8h< 
a  distinct  tendency  towards  this  typical  form  in  the  ahsence,  or 
least  scanty  development,  of  ridges  on  their  outer  surface ;  and  sii 
the  skull  and  skeleton  of  the  Oxfordian  and  Eimeridgian  fon 
so  far  as  known,  are  closely  similar,  I  prefer,  for  the  present 
least,  to  follow  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  in  referring  both 
one  genus — Pliosaurus. 

Desckiptioit  of  the  Skull. 

Most  unfortunately,  this  skull  was  not  found  associated  with  i 
other  portions  of  the  skeleton,  even  the  mandible  being  entii 
absent.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  much  crushed,  neverthe 
all  the  more  important  points  in  the  structure  can  be  made  c 
A  number  of  the  characteristic  teeth,  beautifully  preserved,  ocooi 
in  close  proximity  to  the  skull,  but  only  one  or  two  broken  bi 
remain  actually  in  the  alveoli. 

The  basi -occipital  (PI.  XII.  fig.  1,  oe.c.)  is  very  similaj 
that  of  Fdonsustes^  but  the  condyle  is  relatively  rather  larger, 
is  also  rounder  and  more  prominent ;  it  haa  a  well-marked  dim 
like  depression  marking  the  former  position  of  the  notochord.  ' 
arrangement  of  the  very  massive  ventro-lateral  processes  is  the  s] 
as  in  the  smaller  form ;  in  the  present  specimen  the  pterygc 
which  terminate  posteriorly  in  a  strong  transverse  ridge,  have  I 
crushed  up  upon  them.  The  surfaces  for  union  with  the  exocci] 
look  upward  and  somewhat  outward;  they  are  separated  I 
narrow  interval  only. 

The  exoccipitals  (fig.  2,  p.  181,  ex.oc.)^  which  form  the  s 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  are  stout  solid  bones,  the  upper  en< 
which  have  been  broken  away  by  the  crushing  down  of  the  dc 
surface  of  the  skull.  Laterally  they,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
opisthotic  elements  fused  with  them,  bear  extremely  long  (15  ( 
paroccipital  pro<*esses  (fig.  2fp.oc,).  The  distal  extremity  oft 
is  somewhat  expanded  into  a  spathulate  form,  the  outer  surfac 
the  expanded  portion  being  fiattened  and  rugose.  This  am 
appears  to  have  formed  a  close  union  with  the  inner  surface  of 
anteriorly-directed  process  of  the  quadrate,  by  which  that  1 
unites  with  the  posterior  pterygoid  ramus ;  possibly,  ho  wave 
portion  of  the  overlapping  ^  squamosal '  may  intervene  to  s 
extent  between  the  outer  end  of  the  paroccipital  process  and 
quadrate. 

The  supra-occipital  is  too  much  crushed  for  description, 
the  basisphenoid  is  completely  concealed  above  by  the  depre 
roof  of  the  skull  and  ventrally  by  the  pterygoids. 

In  front  of  the  basisphenoid,  the  ventral  axis  of  the  skn 
prolonged  forwards  by  the  bone  which,  for  reasons  given  elsewl 
I  regard  as  the  parasphenoid  (fig.  1,  p.  179,  pas,).  The  hi 
portion  of  this  is  partly  concealed  by  the  pterygoids,  and  indeed 
exact  line  of  division  between  the  median  expansion  of  these  b 
and  the  parasphenoid  is  not  in  this  case  to  be  made  out.     Anteri 
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the  latter  element  runs  forward  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  spear- 
head, of  which  the  postero-lateral  borders  form  the  inner  margin  of  the 
posterior  palatine  Tacuities,  while  the  antero-lateral  borders  form  a 
ffntnrai  onion  with  the  pterygoids  (see  fig.  1).     On  the  upper  surface 

Fig.  1. — PbtUnor  portion  of  palate^  showing  the  relations  of  the 
paraajphenoid  and  transverse  hones. 


;«.=juml. 
paL  =  palatine. 
poM,  =  parasphenoid. 


pt.  =  pterygoid. 
aq,  =  Bquauicaal. 
tr$,  =  transTcne  bone. 


[Aboat  \  nat.  size.] 

of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  parasphenoid  is  a  mass  of  osseous 
tissue  of  somewhat  irregular  form.  This  is  probably  the  remains  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  true  basis  cranii  derived  from  the  trabe- 
cols,  and  either  forms  an  anterior  portion  of  the  basisphenoid 
or  an  imperfectly  ossified  presphenoid.  The  length  of  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  parasphenoid  is  roughly  19  cm.,  its  width  between 
the  post-palatine  vacuities  1*8  cm.,  and  its  greatest  width  between 
the  pterygoids  2-2  cm. 

The  pterygoids  {pU)y  in  their  general  form  and  relations,  are 
closely  similar  to  those  of  PeloneusteSy  but  there  are  one  or  two 
well-marked  differences.  The  anterior  rami,  which  are  very  stout 
and  massive,  widen  gradually  from  before  backward,  and  unite 
externally  with  the  palatines  in  a  straight  suture  (convex  externally 
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in  Petoneustes) ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  met  on  the  middle  lii 
ftt  least  anteriorly,  as  in  the  smaller  form,  so  that  for  some  distao 
there  was  a  narrow  median  vacuity.  Behind  this,  however,  th 
nnite  with  one  another  for  ahout  4  cm.,  hehind  which  again  fch 
are  separated  hy  the  parasphenoid.  Ahout  opposite  the  anted 
horder  of  their  lateral  ramus,  that  is  relatively  farther  forwa 
than  in  Peloneustes^  their  median  herders  diverge  from  the  pai 
sphenoid,  and  enclose  with  it  the  posterior  palatine  vacuiti 
(PI.  XII,  2>.p.vac.),  which  are  here  about  10  or  11  cm.  in  lengl 
The  post-erior  union  of  the  pterygoids  over  the  basisphenoid  a 
part  of  the  basioccipital  forms  a  suture  about  9  cm.  in  length,  t 
posterior  portion  of  which  for  about  6  cm.  is  raised  into  a  thick  ai 
prominent  ridge.  In  front  this  forks  into  a  pair  of  crests,  whi 
<5urve  outward  through  about  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  form! 
externally  the  hinder  border  of  the  lateral  ramus  of  the  bo] 
This  crest  terminates  in  a  massive  tuberosity,  the  flattened  t 
of  which  looks  downward  and  outward ;  this,  together  with 
similar  prominence  on  the  transpalatine,  forms  the  downward] 
directed  process  corresponding  to  that  seen  on  the  palate 
PeloneusteSf  Sphenodon,  and  many  other  reptiles. 

The  outer  border  of  the  posterior  ramus  (fig.  2,  p.  181,p.|3 
is  thick  and  rounded ;  posteriorly,  it  passes  into  the  backwwl] 
produced  process,  the  distal  portion  of  which  underlies  and  unii 
in  dose  suture  with  the  broad,  forwardly-directed  process  from  t 
inner  border  of  the  quadrate,  the  two  meeting  in  an  oblique  suta 

The  lateral  ramus  of  the  pterygoid  (fig.  2,  l.pt,),  the  hinder  bord 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  curved  ridge,  as  above  described,  has 
thin  external  edge  overlapping  the  inner  edge  of  the  transpalatii 
The  anterior  border  is  at  right  angles  to  the  skull-axis,  and  unit 
with  the  palatine. 

The  transpalatine  (PI.  XII  <fc  fig.  1,  p.  179,  Irs.)  is 
L-shaped  bone,  having  a  prominent  tuberosity  at  the  angle.  Tl 
tuberosity,  as  above  mentioned,  forms  the  anterior  half  of  t 
downwardly-directed  process  of  the  palate.  One  of  the  limbs 
the  L  is  directed  forward,  the  other  outward  and  a  little  backwao 
Of  the  former,  the  inner  edge  forms  a  sutural  overlap  upon  t 
pterygoid,  while  the  outer  forms  the  inner  border  of  the  suborbil 
vacuity.  The  outer  arm  joins  the  maxilla  and  possibly,  to  soi 
extent,  the  jugal,  but  its  exact  relations  to  this  latter  are  not  clea 
it  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  suborbital  vacuity. 

On  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  pterygoid,  there  is  on  the  left  si 
of  the  present  specimen  the  well-preserved  lower  half  of  t 
epipterygoid  or  columella  cranii  (fiig.  2,  col.).  Its  basal  porti 
is  an  elongate  oval,  with  its  long  axis  antero-posterior,  and  i 
anterior  edge  opposite  the  hinder  margin  of  the  lateral  ramus  of  t 
pterygoid ;  this  expanded  basis  forms  a  firm  junction  with  the  upp 
surface  of  the  pterygoid.  In  its  middle  portion  the  bone  contnu 
considerably  in  width,  but  its  antero-posterior  diameter  is  st 
far  greater  than  its  width  from  side  to  side.  On  the  right  side 
the  skull  it  can  be  seen  that  the  upper  end  of  the  epipterygoid 
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again  expanded  and  unites  with  the  downwardly-directed  lateral 
r^on  of  the  parietals;  the  actual  suture  is  unfortunately  not 
visible. 

Jig.  2. — Lateral  view  of  cranium^  showing  the  relations  of  the 
columella  and  paroccipital  process. 


eoL  =  columella. 
ex.oe.  =  exoocipital. 
OCX.  =  occipital  condyle. 
par.  =  parietal. 


•^ppt. 


l.pt.  —  lateral  ramus  of  pterj-goid. 
p.pt.  =  posterior  ramos  of  pterygoidr 
p.oc.  =  paroccipital  process. 


[About  \  nat.  size.] 

The  palatines  (PI.  XII,  jpaZ.)  are  elongated  bones  bordered 
internally  by  the  pterygoids  and,  probably  for  a  short  distance  in 
front,  by  the  vomers ;  externally  by  the  maxillae,  and  posteriorly 
by  the  lateral  wing  of  the  pterygoids  and  the  suborbital  vacuitieSr 
ijiteriorly  they  probably  formed  part  of  the  hinder  border  of  the 
internal  nares,  but  their  relations  in  this  region  are  obscured  by  the 
crashing  that  has  taken  place.  Each  palatine  is  perforated  by  a 
forameDy  about  2  cm.  in  diameter,  lying  4  cm.  from  the  hinder 
and  1  cm.  from  the  inner  margin  of  the  bone ;  these  foramina  do 
not  occur  in  the  palatines  of  Pdonevistes. 

The  vomers  (vo.),  which  for  the  anterior  four-fifths  of  their 
length  are  anchylosed  with  one  another,  are  very  large  bones,  about 
40  cm.  long.  Anteriorly  they  run  up  some  distance  (13  cm.) 
between  the  premaxillas,  behind  which  they  are  bordered  by  the 
maxillse.  They  are  overlapped  to  a  considerable  extent  by  both 
these  elements,  and  opposite  the  alveoli  of  the  second  maxillary 
teeth  they  only  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  palate  as  a  narrow  strip 
about  6  mm.  in  width.  As  in  Peloneustes,  the  united  vomers  form 
the  median  bar,  convex  from  side  to  side,  between  the  internal 
narial  openings,  opposite  the  middle  of  which  they  are  together 
about  3  cm.  in  width.  Posteriorly  they  widen  out  to  about 
4*8  cm.,  and  behind  the  nares  they  terminate  in  a  fan-shaped 
splintery  suture  against  the  pterygoids  and  palatines.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  tbat  the  relations  of  the  hinder  end  of  these  bonea 
are  not  quite  clear,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
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aiTangement  differs  in  any  way  from  that  described  in  the  Bkall 
PeUmeustet^  in  which  this  portion  of  the  palate  is  well  preser; 
and  its  structure  perfectly  clear. 

The  premaxillae  (PI.  XII,  p,mx.)  are  very  large  bones,  e 
consisting  of  a  dentigerous  body,  which  is  produced  backw 
on  the  palate  into  a  short  palatine  process,  and  an  enormov 
elongated  facial  process  which  extends  far  behind  the  external  na 
and  terminates  in  a  suture  with  the  firontals. 

The  teeth  borne  by  each  premaxilla  are  fiye  in  number.  1 
first  pair  are  comparatiyely  small,  directed  forwards,  and  almosi 
contact  in  the  middle  line.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  incre 
in  size  in  the  order  named,  while  the  fifth  is  considerably  sma 
than  the  fourth.  Between  the  last  premaxillary  tooth  and 
first  in  the  maxilla  there  is  a  diastema  about  6  cm.  long,  whicb 
crossed  near  its  middle  point  by  the  premaxillo-maxillary  suti 
Immediat^ely  internal  to  the  alveoli  there  is  a  deep  groove,  at 
bottom  of  which  the  tips  of  the  successional  teeth  may  be  se 
The  inner  wall  of  this  groove  is  formed  by  a  prominent  ridge,  whi 
joining  that  of  the  opposite  side,  forms  an  elongated  ^angu 
raised  area  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  palate.  By 
divergence  of  the  ridges  posteriorly  a  short  groove  is  formed,  wh 
is  closed  behind  by  the  prominent  anterior  end  of  the  vomers.  1 
upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the  premaxillae  is  rough  and  pit 
with  numerous  foramina.  The  immense  facial  processes  toget 
form  a  broad  convex  ridge  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  sno 
behind  they  form  a  complicated  zigzag  suture  with  the  front 
The  suture  between  the  premaxillae  is  persistent. 

The  maxilla  (PL  XII,  mr.)  in  its  general  form  closely  reseml 
that  of  Felonetistes,  but  instead  of  bearing  from  twenty-eight  to  thi 
teeth  as  in  that  genus,  there  are  only  about  twenty.  Of  these  ' 
first  two  were  small,  the  next  two  very  large.  Behind  these  there 
gradual  decrease  in  size  as  far  as  the  ninth.  The  tenth  and  elevei 
are  again  larger,  and  behind  these  the  series  decreases  gradua 
the  hindermost  teeth  being  very  small.  The  whole  alveolar  mai^ 
of  the  jaw,  seen  from  the  side,  is  sinuous  in  outline  :  the  first  c 
vexity  occurring  in  the  premaxilla,  the  next  opposite  the  sec( 
and  third  maxillary  teeth,  the  last  and  least  marked  opposite 
tenth  and  eleventh. 

As  already  mentioned  the  anterior  palatal  portion  of  the  max 
forms  an  extensive  overlap  upon  the  vomer.  Opposite  the  inter 
nares  its  inner  border  is  raised  into  a  high,  thin  ridge,  which  fora 
kind  of  outer  wall  to  the  opening.  Behind  the  nares  the  max 
first  joins  the  palatine,  then  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  si 
orbital  vacuity,  behind  which,  again,  it  is  joined  by  the  tra 
palatine.  It  terminates  posteriorly  in  a  slender  prolongation  wh 
underlies  the  lower  border  of  the  jugal,  and  nearly  reaches  1 
anterior  end  of  the  squamosal.  Immediately  within  the  alveo 
region,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  there  is  a  deep  groove  simi 
to  that  seen  in  the  premaxillae. 

The  fasial  surface  of  the  maxilla,  like  that  of  the  premaxilla^ 
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roogbened  and  pitted  by  many  foramina.  Internally  it  is  bounded 
by  tbe  premaxilla  and  tbe  nostril,  of  wbicb  it  forms  the  outer 
margin.  Posteriorly  it  appears  to  meet  tbe  nasal  (?),  supra-orbital, 
and  lachrymal. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bones  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull  is 
difficult  to  determine  with  certainty,  owing  to  the  crushing  that  has 
taken  place. 

The  fused  parietals  (fig.  2,  p.  l^l^par.)  form  a  high  massive 
crest  between  the  temporal  fosssB  ;  posteriorly  they  widen  out  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  no  doubt  their  outer  angles  joined  the  upper 
rami  of  the  squamosals,  which  in  the  present  specimen  haye  been 
dislocated  in  such  a  way  as  to  overlap  the  hinder  portion  of  the  skull. 
The  inferior  borders  of  the  parietals  slope  outward  so  as  to  form  a 
roof  to  the  brain-case ;  anteriorly  they  unite  with  the  expanded  upper 
end  of  the  epipterygoid.  The  boundary  between  the  parietals  and 
frontals  is  not  clearly  defined,  and  probably  the  bones  were,  in  fact, 
anchylosed.  There  are,  however,  traces  of  the  suture  between  them 
on  the  sides  of  the  large  pineal  foramen  ^about  5  cm.  in  length), 
the  walls  of  this  opening  being  formed  by  both  these  elements. 

About  2  cm.  external  to  the  pineal  foramen  there  is  a  suture 
dividing  from  the  frontals  and  (?)  parietals  a  bone  which  is  clearly 
the  post-frontal.  Anterior  to  this,  and  lying  immediately  external 
to  the  frontal,  there  is  a  long,  narrow  bone,  apparently  the  prefrontal. 
In  front  of  this  again  there  is  another  element  which  seems  to  be 
continuous  with  a  narrow  strip  which  thrusts  itself  between  the 
external  nares  and  the  facial  process  of  the  premaxilla:  this  I 
regard  as  the  nasal.  External  to  the  nasal  and  prefrontal  there  is 
a  broad,  thin  plate  of  bone,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  clear.  This 
bone  overhangs  the  orbit,  or  at  least  the  anterior  part  of  it,  and  is 
a  supra-orbital. 

The  external  nares  (PI.  XII,  e.na.)  are  oval  apertures, 
about  6  cm.  in  length.  They  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
an  interval  of  about  9*5  cm.,*  occupied  by  the  facial  processes  of 
the  premaxilla  and  probably  also  by  the  nasals.  They  lie  57  cm. 
behind  the  tip  of  the  snout,  and,  as  in  PelimeusUSj  some  distance 
behind  the  internal  nares. 

The  antero-inferior  portion  of  the  orbital  margin  b  formed  by  a 
massive  bone  which  joins  the  supra-orbital  above,  the  maxilla  and 
probably  also  the  jugal  below  :  this  element  is  no  doubt  a 
lachrymal  (?).  It  is  produced  inward,  into  a  broad  ridge  which 
forms  an  anterior  wall  to  the  orbit,  and,  curving  upward  and  back- 
ward, becomes  continuous  with  a  rounded  crest  on  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  cranial  bones  forming  the  inner  limit  of  the  orbit. 

The  form  of  the  post-orbital  and  jugal  (ju,\  as  well  as 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  *  squamosal,'  are  as  in 

J-elMUUMUS, 

The  *  squamosal'  {sq,)  consists  of  an  anterior  ramus  relatively 
more  slender  than  in  the  smaller  form,  and  an  upper  ramus  which  no 

'  Probably  aomewhat  exaggerated  by  erufhing. 
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donbt  joined  the  outer  ends  of  the  parietals,  but  which  has  1 
broken  from  its  union  with  them  and  crushed  down  upon  their  d< 
surface.  In  consequence  of  this  dislocation  the  quadrate  r^( 
much  fractured,  but  it  can  be  seen  that  the  squamosal  sends  do^ 
broad  plate  which  is  closely  applied  to  and  apparently  fused ' 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  quadrate.  This  portion  of  the  squan 
terminates  ventraDy  in  a  convex  border  which  forms  a  rou] 
ridge  on  the  quadrate  a  short  distance  above  the  articular  con 
of  that  bone.  This  ridge  is  most  prominent  internally  wl 
between  it  and  the  upper  border  of  the  condyle,  there  is  a 
groove. 

The  quadrate  (qu,)  itself  is  extremely  large  and  massive, 
body  of  the  bone  is  concave  from  side  to  side  anteriorly,  convc 
the  same  direction  posteriorly.  As  just  noted,  the  posterior  sui 
is  largely  overlaid  and  concealed  by  the  squamosal.  The  distal 
forms  an  extremely  large  articular  condyle,  the  form  of  whi< 
shown  in  PI.  XII.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  articular  surfa 
divided  by  an  oblique  ridge  into  a  smaller  postero -internal  a 
larger  antero-extemal  portion.  From  the  inner  border  of  the 
immediately  above  the  distal  condyle  there  arises  a  strong  pr 
directed  inward  and  forward ;  this  unites  in  an  oblique  suture 
the  backward  process  of  the  pterygoid. 

The  teeth  ccill  for  no  special  notice,  since  they  agree  prec 
with  those  described  and  figured  by  Lydekker.*  The  la 
specimen  preserved  is  probably  one  of  the  large  anterior 
or  4th)  maxillary  teeth;  its  total  length  along  the  outsid 
the  curve  is  23*5  cm.,  length  of  crown  8*5  cm.,  and  the  diai 
at  the  base  of  the  crown  2*8  cm.  The  smallest  complete 
measures  6*2  cm.  in  length  along  the  outside  of  the  curve 
crown  occupying  one-third  of  the  length ;  the  diameter  at  the 
of  the  crown  is  1*1  cm. 

The  chief  measurements  of  this  skull  are  as  follow : — 

ca 

Length  from  dp  of  snout  to  occipital  condyle    11 

„             ,,               „          anterior  angle  of  external  Dares   ...  5 

,,             „               M                M          „         internal  oares    ...  3 
„             „              ,,          binder  end  of  facial   process   of 

premaxiUa  7 

„      of  external  nares 

„      ,,  internal  nares    

„       „  posterior  palatine  Tacuities  1 

Width  of  skull  at  quadrates  (perhaps  slightly  exaggerated  by 

crushing) 6 

„             „      at  level  of  transpalatine  bone    4 

„             „      at  middle  of  internal  nares    I 

„             „      at  diastema 1 

„             „      at  widest  part  of  premaiilla 1; 

„      of  quadrate  articulation    l! 

Greatest  diameter  (transverse)  of  occipital  condyle    I 

»  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  xlvi.  (1890)  p.  49,  pi.  v.  fig.  1. 
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EXPLAKAnON  OP  PLATE  XII. 
Skull  of  PHommnts  ferax  (SauTage)  fvom  the  Oxford  Olay  of  Peterborough. 

\  Nat,  lise. 

1.  From  below.       |       2.  From  abore. 
Skfbkbicb  Lbttbrs. 


eU.  =  eolmnella  (epipCeiTgoid). 
fjto.  =  external  iiares. 
iiM.^  internal  nares. 

^slaSirTmaL 
fRf .  =  maxiua. 
«.?  =  nasal  (?\ 
oejc.  =  oodpitai  condjle. 
foi,  =  palatine. 
far,  =  parietaL 


parjbr,  =  parietal  foramen, 
pas,  =  parasphenoid. 
pj,  =  poet-m>ntaL 
pr/.  =  pre-frontaL 
p,mx,  =  premaxilla. 
p,p.}j,  =  poeterior  palatine  Tacuitiee. 
pt,  =  pterygoid. 
w,  =s  squamosal. 
«.or6.  =  sapra-orbitaL 
w.  =  Tomer. 


BiBovssioir. 

Mr.  Ltbskkbb  and  Mr.  Marb  spoke,  and  the  Attthob  briefly 
replied. 


Q.J.G.8.  No.  210. 
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14.  The  SuBGEiTEiu    Pbtalogbaptus   and  Cephalogbuptus. 
Miss  G.  L.  Elles.     (Communicated  by  J.  E.  Mabb,  Esq.,  It 
F.R.8.,  F.G.8.    Bead  February  3rd,  1897.) 
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I.  IirrBODUcnoir. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  Cent 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  names  Petahgraptus  and  Cq> 
grapius  for  certain  subgenera  of  Graptolites.      Both  names 
sometimes  been  employed  for  the  very  same  species.     Such  an 
can  only  haye  arisen  through  ignorance  of  the  detailed  structu 
the  type-forms.     Thus,  for  example,  in  1873  Lap  worth*  gave  Pi 
graptu8  foliwm  (His.)  as  the  type  of  the  subgenus  Petalogra 
In  1882  Tullberg,  in  his  paper  on  the  '  Graptolites  describe 
Hisinger,'  called    it  Cephalograptus  folium,  and  classed    it 
Cephalograptus  cometa  (Gein.).      No  wonder,  then,  that  Gei 
writing  later,^  adopted  the  safer  plan  of  ignoring  both  subgenera 
referred  the  species  to  the  more  embracing  genus  Diphgraptus 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  out  the  following  facts  f- 

(1)  That  both  Petaf^grapttu  and  Cephalograptus  should  b 
garded  as  subgenera  of  the  genus  Diplograptus. 

(2)  That  these  subgenera  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  can  re 
be  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

(3)  That  certain  species  should  be  referred  to  one  or  other 
genus. 

(4)  The  detailed  structure  of  the  yarious  species,  showinj 
relationship  existing  between  tliem. 

I  haye  endeayoured  to  make  my  work  on  these  subgene 
complete  as  possible  by  examining  specimens  from  many  B 
and  foreign  localities.  Many  of  the  British  specimens  were  coU 
by  myself  in  the  field,  while  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  coUec 
of  the  Woodwardian  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  in  the  B: 
Museum  (Natural  History).  During  a  recent  visit  to  Sweden  1 
enabled,  through  the  great  kindness  of  Dr.  Tomquist,  of  ] 
to  study  his  magnificent  collection  of  graptolites.  This  colic 
not  only  contains  specimens  from  almost  every  locality  in  S\i 
where  graptolites  are  to  be  found,  but  is  also  rich  in  t] 
forms  from  many  other  European  areas  (Bohemia,  Thuringia, 
From  some  Swedish  localities  I  obtained  specimens  for  myself 

^  Oteol.  Mag.  pt.  iL  p.  555. 

3  '  GbaptoUten  des  k.  Mineralog.  Mui.  Dresden/  189Q. 
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Dr.  Tornquist  was  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  material  that 
has  been  invaluable  to  me  in  my  work. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Swedish  specimens  are  found  in  almost 
every  case  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  the  British,  I 
have  from  them  been  able  to  make  out  with  comparative  ease  many 
important  structural  details  which  must  otherwise  have  remained 
obscure.  This  applies  especially  to  the  details  of  structure  of  the 
proximal  end,  which  in  the  Swedish  specimens  is  often  preserved 
in  relief.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  evident  from  what  follows  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  proximal  end  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  accurate  specific  determination  of  these  forms. 

Eiitoricdl. — As  early  as  1851  Siiss'  used  the  term  Petaloltthus 
as  a  synonym  for  MK)oy*s  Diplograptus,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
tiie  forms  which  he  considered  typical  of  this  genus  were :  P.  palmeut 
(Barr.),  P.  folium  (His.),  P.  paraUelocostatus  (sp.  nov.),  P.  ovaiui 
(Ban.). 

In  1868  Carruthers'  recognized  the  peculiarity  of  the  form 
DiplogMptus  cometa  (G^einitz,  1852),  and  suggested  that  perhaps  it 
should  be  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  Acting  on  this  sugges- 
tion, Hopkinson  founded  the  genus  Cephalograptus  for  this  form.* 
He  abo  recognized  that  the  form  was  distinct  from  what  he  erro- 
neously calls  2>.  folium  (His.). 

In  1873  Lapworth,  in  his  *  Classification  of  the  Bhabdophora,' ^ 
placed  both  Petalograptus  (Siiss)  and  Oephalograptus  (Hopk.)  as 
subgenera  of  DipUgraptus  (M'Goy),  and  consideied  Petalograptus 
fdiiMm  (Bis.)  as  a  type  of  the  subgenus  Petalograptus^  and  Gephalo- 
graptus  eometa  (Gein.)  as  a  typical  Oephalograptus.  He  stated 
that  such  subgenera  are  of  value  merely  '  as  enabling  us  to  group 
togeUier,  for  convenience  of  reference,  species  having  a  certain 
amount  of  similarity  in  their  external  features.'  But  this  '  simi- 
larity in  external  features '  is  accompanied  by  certain  structural 
modifications. 

Accepting  iJie  definition  of  Diplograptus  as  given  by  Lapworth 
{(f.  (il.\  both  Petalograptus  and  Oephalograptus  must  be  included 
in  it  In  structure  also  they  follow,  broadly  speaking,  the  same 
general  plan.  Hence  they  should,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  sub- 
genera of  that  genus.  But  because  they  possess  many  characters 
in  oommon  with  all  forms  of  Diplograptus,  and  yet  have  some 
peculiar  to  themselves,  I  venture  to  think  that  these  subgenera 
have  great  value  as  representing  a  distinct  phase  in  graptolite 
phylogeny.  The  Petalograpti  are  the  closest  to  those  forms  of 
I^lograptus  which  we  regard  as  normal ;  these  are  included  in 
Lapworth's  Orthograptus  and  Glyptograptus. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that  Petalograptus  must  have  been 
derived  from  Orthograptus,  and  Oephalograptus  from  Petalograptus, 
^  the  result  of  development  along  -certain  lines.  Oephalograptus 
i&ay  be  regarded  as  the  most  extreme  Diplograptus-type. 

^  '  Ueber  Bohmische  Ghn^tolithen.'  *  Geol.  Mag.  p.  131. 

'  See  Journ.  Quek.  Microso.  Club,  1869.       ^  Oeol.  Mag.  pt.  u.  p.  556, 

o2 
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II.  DsFnriTioK  of  thb  Subobneba. 

FlTALOeBAPTUB. 

Ehabdosoma  foliiform.  Sicula  embedded,  completely  visibli 
on  one  side  of  the  rhabdosoma.  Proximal  end  somewbat  proti 
never  ronnded.  ThecsB  of  yarioos  lengths,  all  with  tbe  same  g 
obaracters.  Long  tubes  with  ooncaye  apertures,  situated  obi 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  rhabdosoma.  Septum  compl 
partial.    Type,  Petalographu  folium  (His.). 

To  this  subgenus  may  also  be  referred : — 

PetaXograptuB  pahneug  (Barr.) ;  P.  p.  var.  lotus  (Barr.)  ;  P.^ 
tenuis  (Barr.) ;  P,p,  var.  ovaio-dangatus  (Kurck) ;  P.  ovatus  (I 
P.  minor  (sp.  nov.). 

Cephaloobaptvs. 

Ehabdosoma  fusiform  or  triangular.  Sicula  exposed,  com] 
visible  on  both  sides  of  the  rhabdosoma.  Proximal  enc 
protracted.  ThecsB  long,  tubular,  with  concave  apertures , 
perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the  rhabdosoma.  Septum  : 
plete.  Type,  Cephalograptus  cometa  (Geinitz) ;  also  C.  pi 
sp.  nov. 

The  species  are  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Midd 
Upper  Birkhill  Shales ;  some  survive  into  the  Lower  Gala-Tar 
and  one  appears  to  be  confined  to  that  horizon. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  species,  beginning  w 
type-species  of  the  subgenus  Peialograptus. 


m.   DBSCBIPTIOir  OF  THB  SpEOIES. 

Subgenus  Petalograptos. 
Pbtalogbaptits  FOLirrx  (Hisinger).     (PL  XIII.  figs.  1-5.) 

1887.  Frumotui  folium,  Hisinger,  *LethiBa  Soecica,'  Snppl.  p.  114,  pi.  zz 

1848.  Prianotus/olium,  Portlock,  *  Geol.  Report  Londondeny,*  p.  321,  pi. 

1861.  Non  Diprionfoliumt  Harkness,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p. 
ilg.  12. 

1861.  Non  Diploffr,folUim,  Scharenberg, '  Ueber  Graptolithen,'  p.  16,  pL  j 
14,  pi.  ii.  figs.  16, 16. 

1861.  Non  Frionotut  folWm,  Bceck, '  Bemserkninger  angaaende  Graptd 
pL  i.  fig.  8. 

1868.  Non  Di^logr.foliwm,  Nicholson,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  zxi^ 
pL  xix.  figs.  4-7. 

1868.  Non  Diptoffr,  folium,  Carruthers,  '  Syst.  Position  of  the  Gra 
Intellectual  Observer,  zi.  pi.  ii.  figs.  4a-c,  6  or-d. 

1876.  Non  Diplogr,  folium,  Lapworth,  *  Grap.  of  Co.  Down,'  Proc. 
Naturalists'  Field  Clnb,  p.  133,  pi.  vi.  fig.  16. 

1880.  JHflogr.folium,  Tomquist,  Geol.  Foren.  Forhandl.  voL  v.  p.  442, 
fig.  7. 

1882.  CephaliMr.folium,  Tullberg,  E.  Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  HandL  voL  v 
p.  16,  pi.  i.  figs.  16-10. 

1890.  Diploar.  folium,  Geinitz,  '  Graptoliten  des  k.  Mineralog.  Mus.  1 
p.  96,  pi.  A.  figs.  44-46.  ^ 
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This  Bpeciesy  though  very  well  known  in  Soandinavia,  seems 
never  to  have  been  clearly  recognized  in  this  country.  It  has  most 
frequently  been  confounded  with  PetcUograptus  palmeug  (Barr.).  It 
may  be  said  to  show  some  general  relationships  to  that  species,  bat 
it  has  peculiar  characteristics  which  mark  it  out  as  a  perfectly 
distinct  form. 

Tollberg,  in  his  paper  on  the  '  GFraptolites  described  by  Hisinger/ 
has  groapeid  it  with  Cephalograj^  corheta  (Gein.)  in  the  sub- 
genus CephaXograpluB  (Hopk.).  To  this  I  cannot  agree.  In  the 
devebprnent  of  the  earliest  thecs,  in  the  position  of  the  sicula,  and 
in  the  relation  of  the  thecaa  to  Uie  sicula,  Pekdograptui  folium  is 
far  more  closely  allied  to  Petalograptui  palmeus  (Barr.)  than  to 
Cephalograptus  eometa  (Gtein.). 

HisingePs  original  figures  were  generalized  from  many  imperfect 
specimens,  but  during  my  recent  yisit  to  Sweden  I  had  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  studying  more  perfect  specimens  of  the  species,  collected 
at  the  same  time  as  Hisinger's  types. 

The  forms  from  different  localities  vary  within  certain  narrow 
limits  as  regards  width,  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  the  forms 
can  hardly  be  considered  worthy  of  being  ranked  as  distinct  varieties. 
The  drcumstance  of  variation  in  width  depends  merely  on  the 
amount  of  curvature  of  the  thecsB.  If  the  curvature  is  rather  more 
prononnoed  the  width  is  increased. 

Some  of  my  specimens  are  in  half-relief,  and  exhibit  details  of 
strooture  which  have  not  hitherto  been  noticed. 

Structure  of  the  Proximal  End, — ^The  sicula  is  somewhat  slender, 
bat  is  short  compared  with  the  great  length  attained  by  the  thecsB. 
It  neTer  exceeds  ^  inch  in  length,  and  is  usually  rather  more  than 
-^  inch  long  (about  2  mm.). 

It  certainly  possessed  an  apertural  spine,  though  this  is  not  seen 
in  all  specimens,  since  it  would  seem  to  have  been  easily  broken  ofL 
From  a  short  distance  above  the  base  of  the  sicula  and  on  the  same 
side  as  the  apertural  spine  the  *  primordial  bud '  is  produced.  This 
gives  rise  to  the  first  theca  of  the  primordial  series,  and  also  to  the 
connecting-canal,  from  which  the  first  theca  of  the  second  series  is 
developed. 

Here  I  must  explain  a  few  of  the  terms  of  which  I  shall  make  use 
in  the  following  pages.  The  term  '  primordial  series '  is  used  in 
Tomqaisf  s  sense  to  denote  all  the  thecsB  lying  on  the  same  side  of 
the  sicula  as  the  first  For  the  sake  of  brevity  these  are  repre- 
sented in  the  tables  by  the  following  symbols :  1*,  2*,  3\  etc ; 
while  those  which  lie  on  the  opposite  side  are  termed  the  '  second 
series,'  since  they  contain  the  second  theca.  These  are  denoted  by 
the  symbols  1^,  2*,  3*,  etc.  That  side  of  the  rhabdosoma  on  which 
the  sicula  is  completely  visible  is  termed  the  *•  obverse '  side.  In  such 
an  aspect  the  firet  theca  of  the  primordial  series  (1')  is  always  on 
the  left  side.  The  other  aspect  of  the  rhabdosoma  is  termed  the 
'  reverse '  side.  The  '  connecting-canal '  is  a  convenient  term  to  use 
for  tiie  canal,  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  sicula,  which  connects  the 
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first  theca  of  the  primordial  series  with  the  first  of  the  second  series. 
Dr.  Holm  has  used  it  in  this  sense.  It  is  completely  visible  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  rhabdosoma.  The  later  that  theca  1"  develops 
from  theca  1',  the  shorter  is  the  connecting-canal.  If  1'  does  not 
arise  till  after  theca  1^  has  grown  past  the  apex  of  the  sicnla,  the 
connecting-canal  is  practicaUy  reduced  to  nothing.    It  is  generally 

Two  €arly  Hages  in  the  development  of  Petalograptns  folium  (His.). 

Virgmlm, 


l??n«o« 

•  not  eompUu. 


■^P^f^tral 


Sieiua. 


oud. 


[GreaUy  enlarged.] 


indicated  by  the  growth-lines  running  in  a  direction  different  firom 
those  of  thecffi  1^  and  l^ 

In  this  species  the  sicula  is  never  completely  enveloped  by  the 
thecsB  of  the  rhabdosoma,  even  at  its  apex ;  it  is  visible  for  its  entire 
length  on  the  obverse  side.  In  this  position  it  appears  to  be  free 
on  the  right  side  for  about  \  of  its  length ;  after  that  it  occupies  a 
position  midway  between  thecs  1'  and  1^.  In  the  reverse  aspect 
only  the  base  of  the  sicula  and  a  very  small  portion  of  the  side  are 
visible,  the  rest  being  here  concealed  by  the  counecting^canal  and 
by  the  initial  part  of  the  second  and  subsequent  thecsB. 

The  first  theca  of  the  primordial  series  seems  to  grow  both 
upwards  and  downwards  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  by 
Dr.  Wiman  as  characteristic  of  the  genus  Diplograptue.  The 
downward-growiDg  part  in  this  case  extends  a  little  way  below  the 
base  of  the  sicula. 

The  first  theca  of  the  primordial  series  is  usually  rather  less  than 
three  times  as  long  as  the  sicula.  It  attains  a  length  just  short  of 
1  inch ;  the  thecee  developed  later  are  slightly  longer.  All  have  & 
oistinct  concave  curvature ;  proximally  the  apertures  overlap  each, 
other  from  about  ^  width,  but  distally  the  overlap  is  less.  The 
width  of  the  rhabdosoma  opposite  the  aperture  of  the  first  theca  of  the 
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primordial  series  is  ^  inoh.    Exceptionally  it  is  as  much  as  ^  inch. 
Below  that  point  the  rhabdosoma  tapers  somewhat  abruptly. 

Character  of  Mature  Bhabdosoma, — The  greatest  length  attained 
by  the  mature  rhabdosoma  is  1  inch.  The  width  increases  rapidly 
up  to  the  4th  theca  (4*),  but  afterwards  the  increase  is  so  slight 
and  so  gradual  that  the  sides  appear  approximately  parallel  for  a 
greater  or  shorter  distance,  aocoiding  to  the  length  of  the  rhabdo- 
soma. The  maximum  width  attained  is  about  |  inch.  Some  forms 
barely  attain  ^  inch,  while  one  form  which  I  saw  in  Dr.  Tomquist's 
collection  at  Lund  attained  its  maximum  width  opposite  theca  4\ 
and  then  again  diminished  near  the  distal  end :  the  resulting  form 
resembling  that  variety  of  P.  pahneus  (Barr.)  to  which  Kurck  has 
grren  the  name  ovato^longatus. 

The  thece  of  the  middle  of  the  rhabdosoma  are  slightly  longer 
than  the  two  earliest  thecse ;  they  are  about  ^  inch  long,  distfdly 
they  are  less,  and  at  the  actual  extremity  are  quite  short.  The 
relation  between  thecal  length  and  breadth  is  as  6 : 1. 

The  thecsd  are  alternate ;  they  are  tubular,  and  appear  to  be 
square  in  section.  The  apertures  are  slightly  concave ;  they  are 
perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the  theca,  and  oblique  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  rhabdosoma,  except  at  the  distal  end.  They 
are  often  striated  parallel  to  the  aperture ;  these  strise  are  growth- 
lines.  There  are  twenty-five  apertures  in  the  space  of  1  inch.  The 
outer  wall  of  each  theca  is  free  for  a  small  fraction  of  its  length, 
except  at  the  distal  extremity.  The  angle  at  which  the  thecee  are 
inclined  to  a  median  line  varies ;  it  is  about  5°  at  the  proximal  end, 
it  then  increases  to  about  20°  in  the  middle  of  the  rhabdosoma,  and 
again  decreases  to  5°  near  the  distal  end.  The  thecae  are  all  con- 
cavely  curved,  but  not  equally  so.  The  curve  is  greatest  in  the 
eariiest  thecse,  but  subsequently  diminishes,  giving  to  the  whole 
rhabdosoma  the  characteristic  foliate  appearance  to  which  it  owes 
its  name. 

The  appearance  of  rounding  off  at  the  distal  end  is  due  to  decrease 
in  curvature  and  diminution  in  length  of  the  thecse  in  that  direction. 
In  no  specimen  have  I  seen  any  indications  of  the  presence  of  a 
septum,  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  one  can  ever  have  been 
present.  One  reason  in  support  of  this  view  is  the  quite  irregular 
course  taken  by  the  virgula  from  its  point  of  origin  at  the  sicula- 
apex  to  the  point  at  which  it  emerges  from  the  rhabdosoma  at  the 
dbtal  end.  This  irregularity  would  seem  to  point  to  its  having 
been  perfectly  free  in  the  rhabdosoma,  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  appearance,  which  is  the  same  in  many  differently  preserved 
specimens,  is  merely  a  result  of  the  conditions  of  preservation.  The 
virgula  is  often  distally  prolonged  for  a  considerable  length,  and  not 
infrequently  is  split  at  one  or  more  points  along  its  length.  It 
must  have  been  very  near  the  obverse  surface  of  the  rhabdosoma 
for  at  least  the  earliest  part  of  its  course. 

The  following  table  records  the  measurements  of  a  few  typical 
forms: — 
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Spec 

Locality. 

I«tli. 

I.T: 

0^. 

0pp.  8' 
max. 

UV. 

L.l«. 

Max. 

No.  to 
inch. 

A. 

Belcnug  ... 

A 

i 

\ 

+i 

+i 

24 

C\ 

Kallholn... 

A 

i 

A 

-i 

25 

0*. 

•I 

A 

... 

A 

D. 

w 

A 

1^ 

A 

26 

B. 

•I 

A 

\ 

A 

25 

P. 

tl 

A 

-t 

-i 

+i 

+t 

25 

0. 

KoDgtleiu 

A 

A 

A 

1 

L 

Bdenig  ... 

A 

-i 

A 

E. 

Daffldnnell 

1            * 

i 

+i 

i 

... 

... 

24 

NoTB. — ^The  11^  +  in  the  abore  table  is  intended  to  repreaent  thai 
the  measurement  is  dightly  in  excess  of  the  flgare  which  it  preoedes;  tiie 
sign  —  denotes  that  the  measorement  is  slightly  below  that  figure.  Thus 
+1  means  that  the  measurement  is  more  than  J  inch,  and  —J  that  it  is  less 
than  J  inch. 

Oeneral  CharaeUrt, — ^In  smnming  np  the  chief  charaoteristioB  of 
this  species  it  will  be  conyenient  to  compare  it  with  PetalograpUu 
palmeus  (Barr.),  the  form  with  which  it  has  so  often  been  confonnded 
by  British  authors. 

(1)  The  characteristio  foliate  form  is  more  marked  than  in 
P.  paJmeus  (Barr.). 

(2)  The  form  attains  a  greater  width  than  P.  pahneus. 

(3)  The  proximal  end  is  far  more  protracted  than  in  the  latter 
speciefl. 

(4)  The  thec»  in  P.  folium  (His.)  are  much  longer,  the  angle  of 
indination  is  less,  and  there  are  fewer  in  the  space  of  an  inch. 

(5)  There  exists  quite  a  different  ratio  between  the  length  of  the 
sicula  and  the  length  of  the  thecsB. 

Horizon. — In  the  Moffat  district  P.  folium  (His.)  occurs  in  a 
band  of  black  shale  distinctly  below  the  horizon  of  (7.  cometa  (Gein.). 
In  the  Lake  District  it  occurs  in  Marr  and  Nicholson's  zone  of 
M.  convolutui  (His.),  a  zone  which  occupies  a  similar  position.' 
This  species  also  occurs  in  a  band  below  the  C,  cometa-zone  in  the 
i^^rteef^Sbales  of  Kallholn,'  Furudal  (Dalame),  Kongslena  ( Vester- 
gdtland),  and  at  Eost&nga,  Kiviks  fisperod,  and  Tommarp  in  Sk&ne. 

The  species  is  also  known  in  the  *  colonie  Haidinger'  in  Bohemia. 

British  Localities. — Moffat  District :  Dobb's  linn,  Belcraig  ButDi 
DuffkLnnell  Bum,  near  Wamphray.   Lake  District :  Skelgill. 

»  See  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc  toI.  xUt.  (1888)  p.  711. 

*  Ckdnits,  *  Graptoliten  des  k.  Mineralog.  Mus.  Dresden/  1890,  states  that 
Hisinger's  types  came  from  FSgels&ag  in  SUbe.  This  is  an  error ;  the  original 
specimens  came  from  Furudal  in  the  proyince  of  Dalame. 
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PKrAi.oeRAPTT7s  PALKEus  (Barr.). 

1850.  Oraptolithut  palmeuSy  Bammde,  'Orap.  de  BohArne,'  p.  69,  pi.  iii.  fin.  1-7* 

1861.  PetalclUAut  palmeus+paralUlocostatut,  Siiss,  *  Ueber  Bdhmiscbe  Gnpto* 
litben,*  pp.  20,  21,  pi.  viii.  figs.  1,  2,  4. 

1862.  Diploffraptus palmeus,  Geinitz,  'Die  Graptolithen,'  p.  21,  pi.  i.  figs.  6-19. 

1863.  Diploffraptus  palmetts,  Riehter,  Zeitschr.  d.  Dentsch.  Creol.  Gesellsch.  vol.  ▼• 
p.  466,  pi.  xii.  figs.  8-10. 

1876-1880.  IHplograptu8  paltMus,  Zittel,  *  Traits  de  Pal^nt.'  vol  i.  p.  806, 
fig.214,rf,e. 

1880-81.  Diploifraptiu  palmeus,  Linnanson,  Geol.  Foren.  Forhandl.  vol.  v.  p.  622, 
pi.  zxiii.  fig«.  2^28. 

1887.  Diploffraptus  palmeus,  Tornquist,  Geol.  Foren.  Forbandl.  vol.  ix.  pp.  478,481. 

1890.  DiplograptuM  palmens,  Geiuitz,  'Graptoliten  des  k.  Mineralog.  Moi. 
Dresden,*  p.  26,  pi.  A.  figs.  39,  41-43. 

1898.  IHploaraptua  palmeuSf  Tornqnist,  'Structure  of  some  Diprionida}/ 
K.  Fynogr.  Sallskap.  Hand!.,  Lund,  vol.  iv.  p.  9,  figs.  29-36. 

This  species  has  been  very  generally  recognized,  but  the  details 
with  regard  to  the  structure  of  its  proximal  end  have  never  received 
proper  attention.  The  form  which  Tornquist  referred  to  this  species 
in  1893  (op,  8Vpra  cit,)  cannot,  I  think,  be  retained  in  it,  as  it  differs 
in  many  important  particulars,  and  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded 
as  a  distinct  species. 

I  can  find  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  separation  of  P.  paraUeUh 
eostatus  from  the  true  P.  palmeus  (Barr.).  The  characters  upon  which 
Soss  founded  this  species  have  been  shown  to  belong  equally  to 
P.  palmeui  (Barr.).  Therefore  I  think  that  the  species  must  be 
abolished. 

Barrande,  in  his  work  on  the  Graptolites  of  Bohemia,  suggested 
two  varieties  of  the  species  ^>aZtn«i5.  These  varieties  were  based  on 
the  difference  in  width  of  the  rhabdosoma  in  different  individuals, 
and  were  termed  respectively  (1)  var.  lata  and  (2)  var.  tenuis.  He 
does  not  describe  these  varieties  in  detail ;  but  from  his  description  of 
Petahgraptus  palmeus  we  must,  I  think,  conclude  that  he  meant  the 
forms  that  exceeded  ^  inch  (3  mm.)  to  be  termed  var.  laiuSy  and 
those  which  were  less  than  ^  inch  (2  mm.)  to  be  called  var.  tenuis* 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  actual  specific  name  Petalograptue palmeus 
(Barr.)  must  be  restricted  to  those  forms  which  exceed  -^-^  inch  in 
width  and  which  do  not  exceed  ^  inch.  Each  of  these  three  forms 
has  a  slightly  different  range  in  time. 

In  addition  to  the  three  forms  mentioned  above  there  exists  one 
to  which  Kurck  has  given  the  name  ovato^longatus. 

He  ranked  it  as  a  distinct  species,  but,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
given  later,  I  think  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 
variety.  Barrande  recognized  the  form,  but  did  not  give  it  a  separate 
name. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  in  some  detail  the  structure  of  the 
different  forms  of  P.  palmeus  (Barr.). 

Petalooraptus  palmeus  (Barr.)  (restricted).     (PI.  XTV.  figs.  1-4.) 

Structure  of  the  Proximal  End, — The  sicula  is  fairly  long,  and  is 
broader  than  that  of  P.  folium  (His.).  It  is  usually  rather  less  than 
-^  inch  long  (about  2  mm.).   It  reaches  up  to  the  third  theca  of  each 
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series.  The  sicula  is  yery  long  relatively  to  the  length  of  the  thecse, 
compared  with  P.  folium  (His,).  It  is  furnished  with  an  apertural 
spine,  which  seems  to  have  been  particularly  stout  and  strong  in  the 
forms  which  lived  in  the  Gala-Tarannon  times,  but  which  is  also 
found  in  the  forms  of  other  horizons.  All  the  Qala-Tarannon 
specimens  have  the  spine  exceedingly  well  preserved,  even  when 
the  fossils  are  not  very  dear  in  other  respects.  But  in  the  case  of 
forms  occurring  at  lower  horizons  the  spine  seems  to  have  been  broken 
off  altogether  in  some  specimens,  while  in  others  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  remains. 

^  The  first  theca  of  the  primordial  series  arises  at  the  base  of  the 
sicula  and  grows  outward  almost  at  once,  making  a  very  decided 
concave  curve.  There  appears  to  be  no  downward  growth  in  this 
case  below  the  base  of  the  sicula.  The  second  theca  (!')  arises  very 
much  as  in  P.  folium  (His.)  except  that  the  curvature  is  greater  and 
takes  place  sooner  than  in  that  species,  so  that  the  sicula  is  not  free 
for  so  large  a  fraction  of  its  length  on  the  right  side.  Viewing  die 
rhabdoeoma  from  the  obverse  side,  the  sicula  is  free  for  rather  less 
than  ^  of  its  length ;  on  the  reverse  side  only  the  base  is  seen  to  the 
left,  the  rest  bebg  concealed  by  the  connecting-canal,  the  initial 
part  of  theca  1*,  and  subsequent  thecal  bases.  The  theca  1*  here 
follows  the  outline  of  the  sicula  for  a  short  distance  before  curving 
outward,  so  that  less  of  the  sicula  is  seen  on  the  reverse  than  on  the 
obverse  side.  The  two  earliest  thee©  are  rather  less  than  ^^  inch 
in  length,  and  are  equally  curved,  giving  a  symmetrical  appearance 
to  the  proximal  end.  Subsequent  thecsB  are  not  so  much  curved  as 
the  earliest  ones.  The  angle  at  which  the  thecae  are  inclined  is 
approximately  constant  in  the  narrower  forms  at  35%  but  in  the 
wider  forms  the  angle  becomes  steeper  towards  the  distal  end,  though 
it  never  diminishes  below  20^  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  proximal  end 
may  be  said  to  be  short  and  blunt. 

Character  of  Mature  Bhabdosoma, — The  mature  rhabdosoma  gene- 
rally attains  the  length  of  about  1  inch,  but  in  some  specimens  has 
been  known  to  be  as  much  as  1|  inch  long.  The  maximum  width 
18  attained  almost  at  once ;  it  varies  between  -^^  and  ^  inch.  The 
sides  are  pralleL  This  is  noticeable  even  in  quite  young  forms, 
which  maintain  a  constant  width  right  up  to  the  distal  end.  That 
end  may  be  truncate  or  slightly  rounded. 

The  thecaB  are  alternate ;  they  consist  of  short  tubes  three  times 
as  long  as  wide,  whose  outer  wall  is  free  for  a  small  fraction  of  its 
length  near  the  distal  end,  but  at  the  proximal  end  the  tubes  are  often 
in  contact  throughout  their  length.  The  theca  are  adorned  with 
lines  of  growth  parallel  to  the  aperture.  The  apertures  are  slightly 
concave,  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the  thecae ;  they 
overlap  somewhat,  at  the  proximal  end,  but  this  diminishes  distally. 
There  are  32  thecal  apertures  in  the  space  of  an  inch. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  continuous  septum  through  the 
rhabdosoma.  The  virgula  is,  as  a  rule,  very  conspicuous  in  all 
specimens ;  it  is  usually  prolonged  distally  and  is  often  split  at 
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Tarious  pointB  along  its  length,  both  inside  and  outside  the  rhabdo- 
soma  (see  PI.  XIV.  fig.  3),  In  this  case  as  in  all  others,  the  sicula  is 
completely  exposed  on  the  obverse  side ;  the  virgola,  for  the  earlier 
part  of  its  course,  must  run  very  near  the  obverse  surface.  Barrande 
suggested  that  the  appearance  of  splitting  might  be  due  to  a  process 
of  exfoliation  of  the  component  layers,  which  could  come  about  only 
after  the  death  of  the  animaL 

Oeneral  Characterg.    This  species  is  characterized  by — 

(1)  The  short  and  abruptly-terminated  character  of  the  proximal 

end. 

(2)  Length  of  the  sicula  relatively  to  the  thee®. 

(3)  Short  ihecffi  and  the  ratio  between  their  length  and  breadth.   * 

(4)  Eelative  length  and  width  of  rhabdosoma  as  a  whole. 

Horizon, — ^The  species  seems  to  have  had  a  long  range.  It  ranges 
in  Britain  from  the  bottom  of  the  Middle  Birkhill  Shales  up  into  the 
Lower  Oala-Tarannon  beds.  In  Scandinavia  it  occurs  immediately 
above  the  zone  corresponding  to  that  of  Diphgraptus  vesioulosus 
(Nich.)  at  RostSnga,  and  is  common  in  the  iZo^n^-Shales  of 
Tommarp,  Bollerup  (Sk&ne),  and  Kongslena  (Yestergotland).  It 
occurs  with  M.turriculatus  (Barr.)  at  Klubudden  (Yestergotland), and 
with  M,  turriculatus  and  M.  exiguus  at  Osmundsberg  (Balame). 

It  occurs  also  at  similar  horizons  at  Berown  and  Zelkovice  in 
Bohemia,  and  in  the  BcutritesShBlea  of  Heinrichsruhe  in  Thuringia. 

British  Localities, — Moffat  District :  Dobb's  Linn,  Belcraig  Burn, 
Oarple  Linn,  etc.,  Lundhope-on- Yarrow.  Lake  District :  Skelgill, 
Browgill,  Pull  Beck,  Kentmere,  Ashgill.  Wales:  in  Birkhill  and 
Tarannon  Shales  at  Ck>nway. 

PKrALoeaAPTxrs  palmxus,  var.  latus  (Barr.).     (PI.  XIY.  figs.  5-8.) 

Strwsture  of  the  Proximal  End, — In  nearly  all  the  details  of 
structure  of  the  proximal  end  P,  palmeus^  var.  htus,  agrees  with 
P,  palmeus  (restricted).  The  sicula  is  about  the  same  length,  and 
reaches  up  to  the  third  theca  of  the  primordial  series,  as  in  that  form. 
It  has  an  apertural  spine,  although  this  is  but  rarely  preserved. 

It  differs  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest  thecae  make  a  greater 
curve  from  their  origin  and  are  rather  longer,  so  that  the  width  of 
the  rhabdosoma  is  increased. 

Character  of  Mature  Ehdbdosoma, — This  variety  very  seldom 
attains  a  length  as  great  as  that  of  the  longest  forms  of  P,  palmeus 
(restr.) ;  it  is  most  commonly  found  with  a  length  of  about  ^  inch. 
The  maximum  width,  generally  nearly  -j^  inch,  is  attained  at  once 
and  continues  quite  up  to  the  distal  end,  which  has  a  broadly  trun- 
cate form  in  most  specimens,  but  occasionally  is  somewhat  rounded. 

The  thecse  are  alternate ;  they  are  about  three  times  as  long  as 
wide,  and  are  fully  ^  inch  long,  except  at  the  distal  end.  The  aper- 
toiee  are  slightly  concave ;  they  are  perpendicular  to  the  thecal  length. 
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And  oblique  to  the  long  axis  of  the  rhabdosoma.  There  are  abc 
36  thecal  apertures  in  the  space  of  an  inch.  The  thecse  1 
inclined  at  their  origin  at  the  proximal  end  at  an  angle  of  abc 
45^,  but  curve  yery  distinctly  after  this  in  an  outwa^  directii 
The  angle  of  inclination  changes  uniformly  from  the  proximal  up 
the  distal  end,  where  it  is  about  20^.  There  appears  to  be  a  cc 
tinuous  septum  in  this  variety,  but  its  course  is  rather  irregular  ( 
PL  XIV.  fig.  8).  The  virgula  is  conspicuous,  is  distally  prolong 
and  may  be  split  as  in  P.  jpalmeus  (restricted). 


in 


Oenerdl  Charaeien, — ^This  variety  differs  from  P,  palmeus  (res 

(1)  Greater  width. 

(2)  Greater  number  of  thecal  apertures  in  the  space  of  an  ii 

(3)  The  greater  angle  at  which  the  thecsd  are  inclined  at 

proximal  end. 

(4)  The  greater  curvature  of  the  same  thecss. 

Horizon. — This  variety  has  a  rather  shorter  range  than  P.  pahi 
(restr.).  It  first  appears  about  the  middle  of  the  zone  of  jSf.  grega 
^Lapw.),  and  is  most  abundant  throughout  the  middle  and  u] 
parts  of  that  zone.  I  have  never  found  a  specimen  in  the  Lo 
Gala-Tarannon  beds.  It  seems  to  be  specially  characteristio  of 
Middle  Birkhill  Shales. 

It  occurs  in  Scandinavia  in  the  Ba^triies-Shales  of  Tomn; 
and  BoUerup  in  Sklne,  at  Kongslena  in  Yestergotland,  anc 
Enin  in  Dalarne. 

In  Bohemia  it  occurs  with  M,  proteus  (Lapw.)  at  Litohlav, 
with  M,fimhrxatu8  at  Berown  and  Zelkovioe. 

In  Thuringia  it  has  been  found  in  the  i2a«<rtt^-Shales  of  Biich 
dorf  and  Heinrichsruhe. 

Britiih  Localities. — Moffat  District :  DobVs  Linn,  Garple  L 
etc.,  wherever  the  M.  gregarius-zone  is  typically  developed.  I 
District :  Skelgill.   Ireland :  Coalpit  Bay,  Go.  Down. 

PsTALoeRAPTus  PALMEUs,  var.  TBNTTis  (Barr.).     (PI.  XIV.  figs.  9- 

Structure  of  the  Proximal  End. — The  details  of  the  struc 
of  the  proximal  end  are  similar  to  those  in  P.  pahneus  (ree 
The   sicula  is   perhaps    a   very   little  shorter   than   in  the 
forms  previously  described.     It  is  furnished  with  a  long  apert 
spine. 

The  earliest  thecse  are  shorter  than  in  P.  palmsus  (restr.),  and 
almost  straight ;  they  are  also  much  broader  in  proportion  to  t 
length. 

"[Hie  sicula  is  rather  more  than  -^  inch  long.  The  first  thei 
the  most  curved ;  it  is  about  ^  incn  in  length. 

Character  of  Mature  Rhahdosoma, — This  form  is  often  si 
but  it  may  be  as  much  as  ^  inch  in  length.    The  width  of  ^^ 
is  maintained  throughout  its  length,    l^e  thecs  are  alternate ; 
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are  short  fcubes  A-  inch  long,  and  are  twice  as  long  as  broad.  Their 
outer  walls  are  free  for  a  small  fraction  of  their  length.  The  thec» 
are  often  seen  to  be  adorned  with  striae  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
apertures,  which  are  concave  and  perpendicnlar  to  the  long  axis  of 
fkch  theca,  but  oblique  to  the  generad  direction  of  the  rhabdosoma 
(PL  XIV.  fig.  10).  The  thee®  are  widest  at  their  apertures ;  they 
are  inclined  at  a  constant  angle  of  about  35^.  The  earliest  thecee^ 
are  onrved  very  slightly,  but  subsequent  ones  are  almost  straight. 
There  are  about  36  apertures  in  the  space  of  an  inch.  A  septum 
is  present,  but  it  seems  to  be  only  a  partial  one.  The  virgula  is^ 
often  distally  prolonged. 

General  Characters. — ^This  yariety  diflfers  from  P.palmeus  (restr.)^ 

(1)  In  its  extreme  narrowness; 

(2)  In  the  number  of  thecal  apertures  in  the  space  of  an  inch  f 

(3)  The  shortness  of  the  thecse  and  the  absence  of  curvature ; 

(4)  The  proportions  of  the  thecss. 

Horizon, — This  variety  ranges  from  the  top  of  the  zone  of  M. 
gregariue  (Lapw.)  into  the  Lower  Gala-Torannon  Shales. 

It  occurs  with  M,  convoliUus  in  Scandinavia,  at  Tommarp,  Eost- 
&nga,  Kongslena,  and  En&n.  In  Bohemia  it  occurs  with  an  Upper 
Birkhill  fauna  at  Berown,  Zelkovice,  etc.,  and  with  M.  turricuUUus 
at  litohlav. 

It  also  occurs  in  the  i2a^n^#-Shales  of  Heinrichsruhe  in; 
Thuringia. 

BrUUh  Localitiee, — ^Moffat  District :  Dobb's  Linn,  Belcraig,  etc. 
Lake  District:  Skelgill,  Pull  Beck.  Wales:  Lower  Tarannon- 
Shales,  Conway. 

P.  PALMBVs,  var.  ovATo-BLOHOATUs  (Kurck).    (PI.  XTV.  figs.  11-14.) 

1860.  JHplograptuM  p€Umeti»,  Barrande, '  Grap.  de  Bohdme,'  i.  pi.  iii.  fig.  7. 

1868.  PettdolUkuB  wUmeus,  Susa,  *Ueber  BonmiMsbe  Qrapt.'  pi.  viii.  fig.  1. 

1868.  J>.  palmmut  Nicholson,  Quart.  Journ.  (>eoL  Soo.  vol.  zziv.  p.  628  ft  pi.  xix.- 
figs,  a,  8. 

1878.  D.  fdlmmuy  Lapworth,  *Cat.  Western  Scottish  Fossils,'  pi.  i.  fig.  27. 

1881.  Cepkalograptut  ovato-^Ungatus^  Knrck,  'NAgra  nya  Graptolitarter  Mn 
SULne,'  OeoL  Foren.  ForhandL  vol.  vi.  p.  803,  pi.  ziv.  fie.  10. 

1890.  D.  ovtUo^loHffiUuM,  Cteinitz,  'Graptohten  dee  k.  Mineralog.  Mas.  Dresden,'* 
pL  A.  fig.  4a 

When  Kurck  described  this  form  in  1881,  he  acknowledged  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  any  of  the  details  of  the  structure  of  the  proximal 
end.  Had  he  been  acquainted  with  these  he  would  surely  have 
detected  the  very  dose  relationship  existing  between  this  form  and! 
PeUUograptus  palmeus,  var.  lattts  (Barr.),  and  would  probably  then 
have  described  the  form  merely  as  another  variety  of  P.ptdmeus 
(Barr.). 

Structure  of  the  Proximal  End. — ^The  sicula  is  distinctly  seen  in 
many  specimens  ;  it  is  rather  less  than  ^  inch  long  and  is  placed 
exactly  as  in  P»  jpailmeus^  var.  latua  (Barr.),  except  that  in  thi» 
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case  it  scarcely  reaches  the  IctcI  of  the  base  of  theca  3*.  The 
earliest  thecsB  are  strongly  carved,  as  in  P.  palmeus^  Tar.  latus^  and 
in  all  details  of  development  are  predsely  similar.  The  earliest 
thecae  are  rather  shorter  than  those  subsequently  developed. 

Character  of  Mature  Bhahdoaoma. — ^The  length  of  the  mature 
rhabdosoma  is  generally  between  ^  and  1  inch.  The  form  varies 
within  certain  limits  in  the  relative  amounts  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  *  ovate  *  or  the  '  elongate '  parts. 

As  in  P.  palmeus,  var.  latus  (Barr.),  the  maximum  width  is  attained 
almost  at  once,  usually  opposite  the  aperture  of  the  second  theca  of 
the  primordial  series.  The  width  attained  is  \  inch,  the  same  as  in 
var.  latus.  Thus,  in  all  the  early  stages,  it  is  very  hard  to  distinguish 
P.  p.  var.  latus  from  P.  p,  var.  ovato-^ngatus.  The  maximum  width 
may  be  maintained  for  a  short  distance  if  the  '  ovate  *  part  is  long, 
or  else  a  diminution  in  width  takes  place  directly. 

The  decrease  is  sometimes  gradual,  sometimes  rather  abrupt. 
This  decreased  width  is  then  maintained  up  to  the  distal  end. 

The  thecae  are  alternate ;  they  are  -j^  inch  long,  and  four  times  as 
long  as  wide  in  the  *  ovate  *  part,  but  rather  less  near  the  distal 
end.  The  theese  are  widest  at  the  apertures,  and  frequently  show 
growth-lines..  The  apertures  near  the  proximal  end  are  almost 
parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  rhabdosoma,  but  become  more 
oblique  towards  the  distal  extremity.  Near  the  proximal  end  the 
thecae  are  inclined  at  45°,  and  describe  a  decided  curve  as  they 
grow  outward,  but  the  angle  of  inclination  diminishes  to  20°  near 
the  distal  end,  and  the  thee®  throughout  the  *  elongate '  part  are 
almost  straight.  Hence  the  form  is  attained  by  an  alteration  in  the 
amount  of  curvature  and  inclination,  accompanied  by  a  slight 
diminution  in  the  length  of  the  thecse. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  continuous  septum  (see  PL  XIY. 
fig.  14). 

General  CTiaracters. — The  form  of  the  mature  rhabdosoma  is 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  varieties  of  P.palmeus 
(Barr.). 

Horizon. — The  species  has  a  long  range.  It  appears  early  in  the 
zone  of  M.  gregarius  (Lapw.),  and  survives  into  the  Lower  Gala- 
Tarannon  beds. 

It  is  common  in  the  Rastrites-^hsles  of  Tommarp,  Bollerup,  and 
Elubudden,  and  has  been  recorded  from  Zelkovice,  Berown,  etc.,  in 
Bohemia. 

British  Localities, — Moffat  District :  Dobb's  Linn,  Garple  linn, 
etc.  Lake  District :  8kelgilly  Mealy  Gill.  Wales :  Conway 
(Tarannon  Shales). 
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PETALOeRAPTUS  0TATU8  (BaiT.).     (PL  XIV.  figs.  15-16.) 

1860.  Oraptolitkus  ovatus,  Barrande, '  Grapt.  de  Bohdme/  i.  p.  63,  pi.  iii.  figs.  8, 9. 

1861.  PetoMithus  ovatus,  Suks,  *  Ueber  Bohmische  Grapt.'  p.  21,  pi.  viii.  fig.  3. 

1862.  I>iploffrap$u*  ovatus,  G^initz,  *  Die  Graptolithen/  p.  20,  pi.  i.  figs.  3  &  4. 
1890.  Diplogrctptus  ovatus,  Gelnitz,  *  Graptoliten  des  k.  Mineralog.  Mas.  Dresden/ 

p.  26,  pL  A.  fig.  87. 

With  the  exception  of  one  very  doubtful  form  from  the  Tarannon 
Sbales  of  Conway,  North  Wales,  I  have  never  seen  a  British  specimen 
that  could  correctly  he  referred  to  P,  ovatus  (Barr.).  As  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes,  the  typical  form  at  any  rate  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  recognized  outside  Bohemia. 

The  species  is  exceedingly  characteristic,  and  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  forms ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  many  young 
forms  of  other  species  have  been  erroneously  referred  to  it.  The 
specimens  &om  JBohemia  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History) 
hetve  had  for  some  unaccountable  reason  Barrande's  original  labels 
corrected,  and  now  bear  the  name  D.  folium  (His.),  though  they  are 
typical  forms  of  P.  ovatus  (Barr.),  and  bear  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  Hisinger's  species. 

Structure  of  the  Proximal  End, — ^The  sieula  has  a  peculiar 
shape ;  it  is  broad,  curved,  and  about  ^  inch  long.  It  reaches  up 
to  the  third  theca  of  each  series,  and  is  furnished  with  a  short 
apertnral  spine.  The  earliest  thecee  are  both  very  curved ;  the  first 
of  the  primordial  series  arises  near  the  base  of  the  sieula,  and  is  so 
much  curved  that  the  aperture  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  point  at 
which  the  *  primordial  bud '  arose.  The  second  theca  (1')  is  very 
nearly  as  much  curved.  Sometimes  these  two  earliest  thecas  are 
very  short,  at  others  they  do  not  differ  greatly  in  length  from  those 
thece  which  arise  later. 
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On  the  obyene  side  the  sicula  appears  to  be  free  for  ^  of  its 
length  on  the  right  side,  and  the  same  amount  is  seen  on  the  reverse 
side. 

Character  of  the  Mature  Bhabdosoma, — ^The  species  varies  some- 
what in  shape ;  it  is  typically  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  bat  in  some 
specimens  it  is  rather  longer,  and  the  shape  then  is  a  broad  OTaL  I 
have  never  seen  a  specimen  that  exceeded  ^  inch  in  length.  The 
width  varies  in  different  specimens  from  ^  to  j  inch. 

Near  the  proximal  end  the  thec»  are  alternate ;  where  the  theo» 
become  horizontal  they  are  almost  opposite,  but  the  alternation  is 
again  visible  at  the  distal  end.  The  thecce  arc  ^  inch  long  except 
at  the  distal  extremity,  and  in  typical  forms  are  four  times  as  long 
aa  they  are  broad;  in  the  more  oval  forms  the  dimensions  are 
slightly  less.  The  thecsB  are  widest  at  their  apertures,  and  overlap 
somewhat.  The  apertures  are  concave,  and  near  the  proxim^ 
end  they  are  dirteted  downward,  but  towards  the  distal  end  this  is 
not  so  marked.  There  are  about  42  apertures  in  the  space  of  1  inch. 
The  angle  of  inclination  of  the  thecie  varies  greatly  at  different 
points  along  the  length  of  the  rhabdosoma.  It  changes  as  follows : — 
70''-90''-55'^-46''.  The  thecsB  are  all  concavely  curved,  but  the 
curvature  is  greatest  near  the  proximal  end.  The  viigula  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  distal  extremity. 

When  the  form  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its  width,  this  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in  direction  of  growth 
of  the  thecsB ;  fewer  thec»  are  curved  downward,  so  the  upward 
inclination  begins  earlier. 

General  Charaetere. — This  species  differs  from  all  others 

(1)  In  the  various  angles  at  which  the  thecsB  are  inclined  in 

different  parts  of  the  rhabdosoma ; 

(2)  In  the  number  of  thecse ; 

(3)  In  having  the  apertures  of  the  thecse  recurved  towards  the 

base. 

iTomon. —This  species  occurs  in  Bohemia  in  shales  with  M.  etfr- 
rieulatue  (Barr.),  and  M.  exiguta  (Nich.).  These  beds  are  probably 
the  equivalents  of  our  Lower  Gala-Tarannon  beds. 

British  Locality. — (?)  Conway,  North  Wales. 
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PxTALoeBAPTUB  lOHOB,  8p.  nov.    (PL  XIV.  figs.  17-21.) 
•=»IHplograptu8  palmeuM,  Tdinqoist, '  Stroctnre  of  some  DiprionidaB.' 

This  small  species  has  usually  been  regarded  as  merely  a  young 
stage  of  P.  paimeus  (Barr.),  or  P.  pahneus,  var.  latm  (Barr.),  but  it 
differs  from  these  in  many  important  particulars. 

I  had  noted  this  form  some  little  time  previous  to  my  visit  to 
Sweden,  but  through  lack  of  good  material  I  did  not  like  to  venture 
upon  its  description.  While  in  Sweden  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  several  excellent  specimens  preserved  in  relief ;  and  having  since 
my  return  examined  some  better  material  obtained  from  the  Moffat 
district,  I  no  longer  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  new  species.  • 

Structure  of  the  Proanmal  End, — The  sicula  is  slender  and  very 
long.  It  tapers  so  finely  in  an  upward  directicm  that  in  many 
specimens  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  say  where  the  sicula  ends  and 
the  virgula  begins.  In  some  specimens  it  is  certainly  ^  inch  long, 
but  in  others  it  is  slightly  less ;  its  apex  usuaUy  lies  on  a  level  with 
the  4th  theca  of  the  primordial  series  and  half  way  up  the  central 
part  of  the  3rd  theca  of  the  second  series ;  it  was  f^ished  with  an 
apertural  spine. 

The  sicxda  is  completely  visible  only  when  the  rhabdosoma  is 
viewed  from  the  dorsal  side.  From  its  base  on  the  lefb  side 
arises  the  *  primordial  bud '  whence  the  first  theca  originates.  It 
grows  parsdlel  with  the  sicula  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
describe  a  gentle  concave  curve  outwards.  It  never  exceeds 
-^  inch  in  length,  and  is  commonly  rather  less.  The  sicula  is 
apparently  free  on  the  right  side  for  ^  of  its  length,  but  when 
viewed  on  the  reverse  side  only  the  sicula-base  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  side  are  visible,  since  the  rest  is  concealed  by  the  connecting- 
canal  and  the  initial  part  of  the  theca  1'.  In  its  earliest  stage  tins 
theca  closely  follows  the  outline  of  the  sicula  for  a  short  distance. 
This  fact  is  only  seen  on  the  reverse  side,  so  that,  viewing  the 
rhabdosoma  from  the  obverse  side,  theca  1'  appears  to  originate 
at  about  j_^&y  ^P  the  sicula,  while  in  reality  it  has  originated 
earlier.  This  theca  is  also  concavely  curved,  but  the  curve  is  less 
than  that  described  by  theca  1^;  and  therefore  the  aperture  of 
theca  1'  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  does  that  of  1\  though  both 
are  of  approximately  the  same  length. 

The  aperture  of  theca  1*  is  always  more  than  ^  inch  above 
the  base  of  the  sicula.^  It  rises  to  a  level  of  ^  inch  from  the 
sicula-base,  and  is  at  a  distance  of  ^  inch  from  it. 

Character  of  Mature  Ehahdosoma, — The  rhabdosoma  is  always 
small ;  it  is  commonly  ^  inch  long,  but  a  few  specimens  have 
been  found  in  which  this  dimension  is  slightly  exceeded.     It  is 

*  In  an  forms  of  P.palmeiu  (BaiT.)f  the  first  theod  aperture  is  always  less 
than  )V  ii^ch  from  the  base  of  the  sioula. 
aJ.G.S.  No.  210.  p 
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concaTO-ooDTOX,  with  great  convexity  on  the  reverse  side.    Mai 
forms  are  oblong,  and  have  a  rounded,  narrow  distal  end. 
maximum  width  is  attained  very  gradually ;  it  is  never  reached 
halfway  up  the  rhabdosoma,  that  is,  ^  inch  from  the  proximal  < 
It  never  exceeds  j[  inch,  but  is  usually  about  that  measurement 

In  the  longer  forms  the  rhabdosoma  remains  at  the  maxin 
width  for  a  very  short  distance,  but  more  commonly  begins  at  c 
to  diminish  again.  In  some  specimens,  as  a  result  of  the  extr 
convexity,  the  distal  end  of  the  reverse  aspect  is  seen  to  ha' 
pointed  appearance,  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case. 

The  thecse  are  alternate ;  they  are  -j^j  inch  long  and  4|  time 
long  as  wide ;  their  apertures  are  very  slightly  concave,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  long  txia  of  the  theca.  There  are  36  aperti 
in  the  space  of  an  inch.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  w 
at  the  aperture  and  the  width  at  the  initial  part.  Growth-! 
parallel  to  the  aperture  are  often  seen.  The  thecsB  are  inclines 
a  median  line  at  a  constant  angle  of  about  45^.  The  amoun 
curvature  decreases  towards  the  distal  end.  On  the  obverse  i 
there  are  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  septum,  but  on  the  rev 
side  in  a  specimen  preserved  in  relief  there  is  no  trace  of  one 
that  it  must  be  incomplete. 

Tornquist  has  shown  that  this  is  the  case.  It  appears  from 
work  that  the  septum  extends  half  way  through  the  rhabdoso 
but  it  may  be  still  further  reduced. 

The  vii^^ula  is  conspicuous,  and  is  often  distally  prolonged. 


Measurements  of  various  Forms. 


Spec 

Lngth. 

1 

Thecal  No.  of 
length.!  theoae. 

Width 
opp.l». 

2K 

3«. 

Max. 
width. 

L.of 
sioula. 

Loeali 

n  ... 

iV 

^j 

15 

if 

I 

A 

A 

-i 

Dobb's 

♦2   ... 

tV 

1*1 

14 

if 

-i 

i 

i 

»» 

»4   ... 

+i 

!»« 

20 

if 

... 

... 

\ 

f» 

14   ... 

+i 

^» 

19 

+iV 

-1 

SkelgiU 

16   ... 

T^f 

21 

? 

-i 

+J 

Dobb'8 

23   ... 

l^f 

18 

if 

-J 

1 

• 

+  h 

ft 

25   ... 

Vf 

19 

iV 

-h 

„ 

29   ... 

tV 

18 

+tV 

-^if 

-t 

Skelgill 

A 

iV 

^1 

19 

if 

... 

... 

i 

Tomma 

I  have  also  taken  measurements  of  a  number  of  species  o( 
and  the  following  table  shows   the   relation   between 
number  of  thecs  and  the  length : — 
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No. 

No.  ofthecre. 

Tiength. 

Locality. 

26. 

5 

A 

Dobb*s  Linn,  Moffat. 

12. 

7 

-I 

ti          tt         It 

2. 

8 

-4 

If          »f          It 

la 

10 

i 

it              ti              tt 

8. 

11 

V 

tt              It              tt 

21. 

12 

i 

It               »»               »i 

18. 

13 

I 

tt              tt              ft 

4^ 

14 

^ 

tt              tt              tt 

7. 

14 

tV 

tt              tt              tt 

1. 

15 

1^ 

«>              tt              tt 

11. 

15 

A 

It              i»              i» 

3. 

16 

A 

tt              It              »» 

9. 

16 

+  A 

It              it              tt 

10. 

16 

+A 

f»              i»              tt 

!29. 

18 

i 

SkelgilL 

23. 

18 

i 

Dobb's  Linn,  Moffat 

114. 

19 

+i 

SkelgilL 

|A. 

19 

A 

Tommarp,  Skine. 

'17. 

20 

tV 

Dobb*B  Linn,  Moffiit 

4». 

20 

1 

SkelgiU. 

16. 

21 

i 

»» 

General  CTiarcuiers. — This  species  has  sometimes  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  young  forms  of  F,  pahneus  (Barr.  restr.),  and  P. 
jMiZm^uf,  Tar.  2a<ti«  (Barr.),  but  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
them. 

(1)  The  sicula  is  longer,  and  attains  a  greater  height  in  the 

thecal  series  than  in  any  varieties  of  P.  palmeus  (Barr.). 

(2)  The  proximal  end  is  more  protracted  than  in  those  varieties. 

(3)  The  maximum  width  is  attained  later  than  in  either  P, 
pahnetts  (restr.),  or  P,  pdlmetus,  var.  latvs  (Barr.).  In  this 
speciee  it  is  never  attained  till  half  way  up  the  rhabdosoma, 
while  in  all  forms  of  P.  paXmeus  (Barr.)  it  is  attained  at 
once. 

(4)  There  is  no  trace  of  a  septum  on  the  reverse  side.  In  P. 
patmeus  (reetr.)  and  in  var.  latus  (Barr.)  a  continuous 
septum  is  present. 

(5)  In  this  species  the  distal  end  is  gently  rounded  off,  and  the 

rhabdosoma  decreases  in  width  distally.  In  the  forms  of 
P.  palmeus  (Barr.)  the  rhabdosoma  retains  its  maximum 
width  quite  up  to  the  distal  end,  which  is  usually  abruptly 
truncate. 

p2 
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Eorizon. — ^This  species  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  zon 
MonograpiuB  gregarius  (Lapw.).  It  is  most  abundant  at 
horizon  corresponding  to  Marr  and  Nicholson's  zone  of  Monogn 
Jtmhriatus  (Nich.),  in  the  Lake  District. 

It  occurs  at  the  same  horizon  in  the  JtastritesShBles  of  Swed 
Tommarp  and  Kongslena ;  and  I  have  also  seen  specimens  fron 
'  colonic  Haidinger '  and  Berown  in  Bohemia,  and  from  the  Bati 
Beds  of  Bohmsdorf  in  Thuringia. 

British  Localities. — Moffat  District:  DobVs  Linn  (Long  ( 
Garple  Linn.,  etc.    Lake  District :  Skelgill. 


m 


Subgenus  Cephalograptus. 
CEPHALOGEAjrms  covETA  (Geiu.).    (PI.  Xni.  figs.  10-16.) 

1852.  I>iplograp9u»  cometa,  Geinitz, '  Die  €h*aptolitheii/  p.  26,  pi.  i.  fig.  28. 
1863.  Diplograpaua  cometa,  Bichter,  Zeitachr.  d.  deutBch.  gepl.  Qesellach. 
p.  467,  pi.  xii.  figs.  16-17. 

1867.  Diplograpgus  tuhulariformis^  Nicholson,  Geol.  Mag.  p.  100,  pi.  vii.  £ 

1868.  Diploffrapsus  cametaf  Caimthers,  Geol.  Mag.  p.  181,  pi.  v.  fig.  4. 

1869.  Cephaloffraptut  eometa,  Hopkinson,  Journ.  Quek.  Microsc  Clab,  ] 
pi.  viii.  fig.  14. 

1873.  CephalograptuB  eometa.  Lap  worth,  GeoL  Mag.  p.  666  &  Proc  Geol. 
vol.  iii.  p.  167. 

1876.  Cephalograptu*  eometa^  Lapworth,  'Graptolites  of  Co.  Down,'  p 
pi.  Ti.  fig.  4;  'Cat.  Western  Scottish  Fossils,' pi.  ii.  fig.  31. 

1878-79.  Diplograptus  eometa^  Tornquist,  Geol.  Foren.  Forhandl.  vol.  iv.  p 

1882.  Cephalograptus  eometa,  Tullberg,  E.  Svenska  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  i 
no.  13,  p.  16. 

1890.  Diplograptus  eometa,  Geinitz,  'Graptoliten  des  k.  Mineralog. 
Dresden,'  pf.  A.  fig.  47. 

1893.  Cephaloaraptus  eometa,  Tornqnist,  'Stracture  of  some  Diprionid 
Fysiogr.  Sallsk.  Uandl.,  Land,  vol.  iv.  p.  11,  figs.  36-41. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  external  form  of  this  specie 
recognized  by  HopkiDson  when  he  founded  the  subgenus  Ce^ 
graptus,  in  order  to  separate  the  form  from  the  ordinary  ty] 
Diplograptus.  He  did  not,  however,  recognize  all  its  strui 
characteristics.  It  was  left  to  Tornqnist  to  do  this  in  his  wo 
the  '  Structure  of  some  Diprionidse.'  Geinitz's  original  descri 
and,  indeed,  all  the  earlier  descriptions,  were  founded  od  incon 
specimens,  and  the  figures  given  are  therefore  not  characte 
In  his  more  recent  work  Geinitz  acknowledges  the  figures  of 
authors  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  these  either  are  based  upon 
plete  specimens.  Tomquist's  are  the  only  figures  on  which  re 
may  be  placed.  One  of  his  figures  certainly  shows  a  coi 
specimen,  and  he  alone  gives  figures  showing  the  charact 
structure  of  the  proximal  end.  I  have  but  little  to  add  to 
quist's  work  in  this  respect. 

Structure  of  the  Proximal  End. — As  Tornqnist  has  showi 
sicula  is  completely  visible  in  both  obverse  and  reverse  positi 
the  rhabdosoma.  It  is  short,  compared  with  the  great  ] 
attained  by  the  earliest  theoae.     It  is  about  -j^  inch  long. 
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viewed  from  the  obverse  side  it  is  free  for  the  whole  of  its  length 
on  the  right-hand  side,  recalling  strongly  the  position  of  the  sicula 
in  all  forms  of  Manograptus, 

The  first  theca  of  the  primordial  series  arises  dose  to  the  base  of 
the  sicnla  and  grows  slightly  downward,  so  as  to  be  a  little  below 
the  base  of  the  sicula ;  it  grows  also  upward  (apparently)  simul- 
taneously, making  a  very  gentle  outward  curve. 

The  first  theca  of  the  second  series  does  not  develop  from  theca  1^ 
till  it  has  grown  sohie  considerable  way  past  the  sicula.  Hence 
the  reason  why  the  sicula  is  completely  visible  in  both  aspects 
of  the  rhabdosoma.  The  virgula  is  seen,  as  usual,  to  arise  at  the 
apex  of  the  sicula,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  first  it  runs 
along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  first  theca  for  some  little  distance; 
then,  however,  it  is  seen  to  pass  into  the  centre  of  the  rhabdosoma. 
It  is  very  slender  in  this  species,  especially  at  its  origin.  The 
entire  proximal  end  is  slender,  being  much  protracted ;  the  attenua- 
tion is  especially  conspicuous  at  a  short  distance  from  the  proximal 
end,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  rhabdosoma  is  so  frequently 
broken  ofi".  When  the  rhabdosoma  is  perfect  there  is  seen  to  be 
a  slight  dilatation  at  the  extreme  proximal  end  where  the  sicula  is 
placed. 

The  whole  proximal  end  would  seem  to  have  been  fiexible,  for 
the  most  slender  forms  are  often  seen  to  be  somewhat  sinuous. 

The  two  earUest  thecae  are  both  very  long  and  narrow.  The 
first  of  the  primordial  series  is  ordinarily  ^^  inch  long,  but  may  be 
as  much  as  ^  inch.  All  the  thec»  subsequently  deve- 
loped are  shorter. 

Charader  of  Mature  Ehahdosoma. — The  whole  rhabdosoma,  when 
mature  and  complete,  seems  always  to  have  exceeded  ^  inch  in 
length,  and  is  often  nearer  1  inch.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
extremely  rare  occurrence  of  a  complete  specimen,  it  usually  appears 
much  less.  Specimens  from  different  localities  are  apt  to  vary 
slightly  in  width,  but  never  to  any  very  marked  extent. 

The  maximum  width  of  -^  inch  is  attained  opposite  the  aperture 
of  the  first  theca  of  the  primordial  series.  This  width  is  sometimes 
maintained  as  far  as  the  aperture  of  the  first  theca  of  the  second 
series,  and  then  decreases,  or  a  decrease  in  width  may  have  taken 
place  before  the  aperture  of  the  first  theca  of  the  second  series  is 
reached. 

The  thecse  are  always  few  in  number;  I  have  never  seen  a 
specimen  in  which  there  were  more  than  6  on  each  side.  The 
apertures  are  all  within  a  small  fraction  of  the  distal  extremity, 
forming  a  kind  of  crown;  they  are  arranged  alternately.  The 
thecae  are  very  long  and  tubular.  They  are  usually  rather  less  than 
i  inch  long  and  are  12  times  as  long  as  wide.  The  thecal  aper- 
tures are  perpendicular  to  the  long  axes  of  the  thecse,  and  often 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the  rhabdosoma  itself. 
Growth-lines  are  often  beautifully  seen  in  specimens  preserved  in 
relief.    The  angle  at  which  the  thee®  are  inclined  is  very  steep ; 
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it  varies  from  5°  to  10°.  The  tbecae  are  but  yery  slightly  curve 
those  at  the  distal  end  are  short  and  straight. 

As  Tornquist  has  shown,  the  septum  is  invisible  on  the  reve 
side  of  the  rhabdosoma ;  in  fact  it  is  so  reduced  that  it  can  scare 
be  said  to  be  more  than  a  mere  fold  of  the  periderm  on  the  obve 
side.  The  median  fold  is  not  continued  to  the  proximal  end  of  I 
rhabdosoma. 

The  virgula  is  distally  prolonged,  and  not  infrequently  split 
some  point  along  its  length. 
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Horizon, — This  species  has  long  been  recognized  as  belonging 
a  distinct  horizon  at  the  base  of  the  zone  of  M.  spinigerug  (Nic 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 

British  Loraliiies, — Lake  District :  BrowgiU.  Moffat  Distri 
Dobb's  Linn,  Beleraig.     Ireland :  Coalpit  Bay. 

Cephat/)gbaptus  petalum,  sp.  nov.    (PI.  XIII.  figs.  6-9.) 

=DiploffrapimM  tubuIaHformiSf  Nich.,  Geo!.  Mag.  1867,  pi.  vii.  figs.  12  A  18. 

In  1867  Prof.  Nicholson  described  a  form  to  which  he  gave 
name  Diplograpiua  tuhulariformis.  Subsequent  authors  have  tal 
this  name  as  a  synonym  for  (7.  eometa  (Gein.),  and  the  descript 
given  by  Nicholson  certainly  corresponds  closely  with  that  spec 
Having  examined  the  specimens,  which  I  believe  to  be  those  figu 
by  him  as  D,  tuhulariformis^  I  am  convinced  that  they  belong 
three  distinct  species.  The  specimens  from  which  figs.  12  & 
(op.  supra  cit.)  were  drawn  belong  to  a  species  hitherto  undescrilx 
fig.  14  is  that  of  a  young  form  of  Petalograptus  folium  (His.);  i 
fig.  15  is  probably  meant  to  represent  the  true  CephalograjL 
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cometa  (Gein.).  Under  Baob  drcumstances  it  seems  best  to  adopt  a 
new  name  for  the  species  represented  by  figs.  12  &  13,  specimens 
of  which  I  have  also  procured  for  myself  from  Dobb's  Linn  and 
Belcraig  Bum.  The  species  in  question  is  undeniably  a  link 
between  the  Petalograpti  and  the  Cephalograpti,  as  represented 
on  the  one  hand  by  Petalograpius  folium  (His.),  and  on  the  other 
by  CephaXograpiMS  cometa  (Gein.). 

Speaking  generally,  we  might  say  that  this  species  is  distally  a 
PeUdograptua  and  proximally  a  Oephahgraptus,  since  the  characters 
of  the  thecas  show  that  it  is  closely  related  to  P.  folium  (His.),  but 
the  character  of  the  proximal  end  proclaims  it  a  true  CephdUh 
graptta. 

Structure  of  the  Proximal  End. — ^The  position  of  the  sicula 
again  strongly  recalls  the  MonograptuS'ty^>  It  is  entirely  free  on 
one  side  in  either  aspect  of  the  rbabdosoma.  It  is  furnished  with 
an  apertural  spine.  The  whole  proximal  end  is  slender  and  pro- 
tracted as  in  (7.  cometa  (Gein.),  but  it  is  not  so  long  as  in  that 
species.  The  first  theca  of  the  primordial  series  appears  to  arise 
slightly  above  the  base  of  the  sicula ;  it  describes  a  decided  outward 
curve,  and  attains  a  length  of  ^  inch. 

The  first  theca  of  the  second  series  arises  from  1^  just  after  the 
first  of  the  primordial  series  has  grown  past  the  sicula. 

The  proximal  end  is  straight,  as  in  P.  folium  (His.),  not  sinuous 
as  in  (7.  cometa  (Gein.). 

Character  of  Mature  Rhahdosoma. — ^The  forms  of  the  mature 
rhabdosoma  are  very  varied.  Some  approach  more  nearly  to 
P.  foUum  (His.),  others  are  more  like  C.  cometa  (Gein.).  The 
greatest  length  attained  by  any  specimen  that  I  have  seen  was 
1  inch ;  this  is  exceptionally  long :  the  specimena  are  more  commonly 
about  i  inch  in  length. 

The  maximum  width  of  ^  inch  is  not  attained  opposite  tho 
aperture  of  the  first  theca,  but  the  rhabdosoma  gradually  increases 
in  width  as  far  as  the  third  theca  of  either  series ;  a  constant  width 
is  then  maintained  up  to  the  distal  end. 

The  thee®  are  alternate ;  they  are  tubular ;  the  earliest  ones  are 
^  inch  long,  but  those  in  the  middle  of  the  rhabdosoma  have  a 
constant  length  of  ^  inch ;  there  is  a  further  diminution  in  length 
at  the  distal  extremity.  The  thecse  on  an  average  are  8  times  as 
long  as  they  are  wide.  The  apertures  of  the  earliest  thecsB  are 
oblique  to  the  general  direction  of  the  rhabdosoma,  but  near  the 
distal  end  they  become  more  nearly  perpendicular ;  they  are  always 
perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the  theca.  The  apertures  of  the 
earliest  thecse  overlap  ^,  but  this  decreases  distally. 

There  are  24  apertures  in  the  space  of  an  inch,  and  they  are  not 
all  near  the  distal  end  as  in  0.  cometa,  but  the  rhabdosoma  has 
apertures  for  fully  half  its  lengtih  on  either  side.  The  angle  of 
inclination  is  about  10°  in  the  middle  of  the  rhabdosoma,  but  it  is 
le08  proximally  and  distally.    The  thecse  are  almost  straight. 
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There  are  no  indicatioiis  of  tbe  presence  of  a  Beptam. 
▼irgola  is,  as  a  role,  prolonged  beyond  the  distal  extremity, 
coarse  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  case  of  O,  comeia  (Gc 


TabLB  07  MSASUKKICEHTS. 


Spec.  DOT. 

Lgth. 

L.of 
Bio. 

L,V. 

W.^opp. 

0pp.  3». 

No.  of 
thecae. 

Loeal 
(Moffat  D 

P[1882]    ... 
P[1875]   ... 
B    

u 

1*. 

i 

if 

i 

14 

17 

30? 

9 

FrenobUn 
Duffkinne 
Dobb's  Lu 

D   

T^u^ndnn'^^ 

Horizon. — ^The  specimens  obtained  from  Dobb's  linn  and  Be! 
Bum  were  found  just  below  the  zone  of  C,  comeia  (Gbin.),  bi 
species  probably  ranges  up  into  the  latter  zone. 

British  Localities, — All  the  specimens  known  to  me  were  \ 
in  the  Moffat  district ;  they  come  from  Dobb's  linn,  Belcraig  '. 
Prenchland  Bum,  and  the  Duffkinnell  Bum  near  Wamphray. 


Table  showing  Eatio  of  Thecal 

Length  and  Bbbadth  in  the 

YABious  Species. 


Species. 


P,palmeu3,  var.  tenuis 

P.palmeua 

P.  p.  Tar.  ovato-elonffattts  (a) 
(b)  .. 

P.  paltMue.Ywr,  kUua  

P.atKUiu  

P.  minor  

P,  folium  

Cpdalum    , 

C,  cometa  


Batiu. 


Table  showing  Eatic 
Thecal  Length  and 

OF  81CULA. 


Species. 


P.palmeus,  Tar.  tenuis,, 

P,  minor  

P.palmeus    

P.  p.  Tar.  ovato-eUmgatu 

P.  p,  yar.  lotus 

P.  ovaius  

P,folium  

C.petalum    

C  cometa  


II 
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IV.  GbNBBAL  CONCLUSIOKS. 

From  the  desoriptions  that  have  been  given,  there  can,  I  think,  be 
no  doubt  that  the  forms  referable  to  the  subgenera  Fetalograpttu 
and  Cephalo^raptue  differ  from  those  more  common  forms  of  Diplo- 
grapiuSj  included  in  Lapworth's  subgenera  Orthograptus  and 
GlyptographUj  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  typical  of  the 
genus.  The  structure  of  the  proximal  end  of  such  forms  has  been 
described  in  detail  by  Dr.  Wiman  (*  Ueber  Diplograptid®  *)• 

Orthograptus  foliaeeua  (Murch.)  and  Orthograptus  truneatm 
(Lapw.)  fail  into  such  a  class,  and  the  external  resemblance  of 
these  species  to  some  of  the  Petalograpti  is  evident  at  a  glance. 
In  these  forms  the  proximal  end  is  not  protracted,  and  the  sicula  is 
not  completely  visible  in  either  aspect  of  the  rhabdosoma,  but  the 
characters  of  the  thecsB  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  Petalo- 
graptus palmeus  (restr.).  I  regard  this  as  significant ;  the  differences 
separating  the  forms  can  so  easily  be  brought  about  by  very  slight 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  development  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
offering  the  suggestion  that  the  Petalograpti  have  been  derived 
from  Orthograptus  foliaceus^  and  that  Or^graptus  truncatus  is 
merely  a  step  on  the  way. 

In  0.  truncatus  (Lapw.)  the  canal  connecting  1^  with  1'  is 
almost  horizontal,  so  that  the  theca  1^  arises  at  nearly  the  same 
level  as  1.^  If  the  connecting-canal  became  more  oblique,  and  the 
thecae  more  ooncavely  curved,  a  form  identical  with  P,  palmeus 
(restr.)  would  be  the  result.  If  the  theca  1'  arises  still  later,  and 
the  thecffi  at  first  grow  parallel  with  the  sicula  and  then  curve,  the 
resulting  form  is  identical  with  Peialograptus  minor  (sp.  nov.). 
The  thecsB  in  this  form  are  longer. 

A  further  increase  in  thecal  length  would  give  the  form  P.  folium 
(His.).  Now  we  have  reached  an  important  stage.  Shoidd  the 
theca  I'  develop  so  late  from  the  first  that  the  Hrst  has  already 
grown  past  the  apex  of  the  sicula,  the  sicula  will  be  entirely 
free  on  the  side  remote  from  that  on  which  the  first  theca  of  the 
primordial  series  arises.  Such  a  form  we  have  in  Cephalograptus 
petalum,  other  changes  being  a  diminution  in  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation and  further  increase  in  thecal  length.  The  extreme  type  is 
reached  in  Cephalograptus  cometa,  in  which  the  theca  1'  arises  still 
later,  the  thecse  are  still  longer,  and  are  almost  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  rhabdosoma.  The  other  forms  of  Petalograptus  may  be 
derived  from  P.  palmeus  by  slight  alterations  in  the  amount  of 
curvature. 

That  the  Petalograpti  have  a  Phyllograptus  as  a  remote  ancestor 
seems  very  likely,  but  the  evidence  for  this  is  at  present  incomplete. 
Neither  am  I  able  to  state  whether  the  C,  eometa  (Gein.)  type  has 
a  further  stage  in  a  form  of  Dimorphograptus  or  not.  I  know  no 
DimorpTiograptus  which  resembles  it,  and  it  seems  possible  that, 
owing  to  the  excessively  fragile  nature  of  the  proximal  end,  this 
form  was  not  that  most  fitted  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  life. 
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P.  pahneus,  yar.  temtis. 


P.  minor,  ip.  no?. 
P.  folium  (Eis,). 
C,  peialum,  ip.  nor. 

C.  comeia  (Gein.). 

In  conclusion  I  offer  my  grateM  tbanks  to  Prof.  T.  MoK.  Hug: 
F.R.8.,  for  much  kind  encouragement ;  to  Prof.  Lapworth,  F.II 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Marr,  E.E.S.,  for  kind  help  and  advice,  and  for 
loan  of  specimens ;  and  to  Prof.  Otto  Torell,  Director  of  the  8we< 
Oeological  Survey,  Dr.  6.  Holm,  and  Dr.  Tomquist  for  facilital 
my  work  in  every  way  during  my  stay  in  Sweden. 


EXPLANATION  OP  PLATES  XHI.  k  XIV. 

All  the  figures  are  X  2.    Tbora  marked  *  are  in  the 
British  Museum  (Nat.  History). 

Plati  xin. 

Figs.  1-6.  PetcUograptiu  folium  (His.). 

Fig.    1.  Bererse  aspect  of  mature  specimen,  showing  the  base  of  the  deal 
the  left.  Belis 

2.  Obverse  aspect,  in  relief,  of  mature  specimen,  showing  the  posi 

of  the  sicula  and  the  character  of  the  proximal  end.    TheoJ  e 
well  seen.  Kalll 

3.  The  same,  in  relief.  Kalll 

4.  Reverse  aspect  of  the  proximal  end,  showing  the  base  of  the  si 

with  the  apertural  spine.  Kalll 

*6.  ObTerse  aspect  of  a  young  specimen. 

Du£fkinnell  Bum,  near  Wampl 

Figs.  6-9.  C^kaloffraptua  petalum,  sp.  dot. 

Fig.  *^6.  Obrerse  aspect  of  foliate  form,  showing  the  position  of  the  sicula 

the  courRe  of  the  virgula.  Dufildnnell  B 

*7*  RoTerse  aspect  of  a  young  specimen  incomplete  at  the  proximal 

showing  only  the  apex  of  the  sicula.  Duflrnnnell  B 

*8.  Reverse  aspect,  showing  the  splitting  of  the  yirgula  outside 

rhabdoaoma.  Frenohland  B 

9.  Reverse  aspect  of  a  yery  long  speoimen.  Dobb's  I 
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Figs.  10-16.  Cephalograpim  cometa  (G^in.). 
Fig.  *10l  Obreno  aspect  of  an  inoomplete  speptmea.  DufFkinnell  Burn. 

11.  Obrene  a^Mct  of  a  curred  spedmen ;  proximal  end  wanting. 

Beloraig  Burn. 

12.  Obverse  a^>ect  of  a  complete  specimen,  showing  the  position  of  the 

aicnU.  Eongslena. 

13.  Distal    end,  presenred    in    relief,    showing   characteristic    thecal 

strtations.  Tommarp. 

14.  Bererse  aspect  of  proximal  end,  showing  position  of  the  sicula  and 

coarse  of  the  Tirgula.    Preserred  in  relief.  Tommarp. 

15.  ObTcrse  aspect  of  proximal  end ;  preserred  in  relief.         Tommarp. 

16.  Obyerae  aspect  of  proximal  end  of  a  oarred  specimen ;  preserred  in 

relief.  Tommarp. 

PlatiXIV. 

Figi.  1-4.  Pdalograptui  palmeus,  sensa  stricto  (Barr.). 

Fig.  *1.  Beverse  aspect  of  a  mature  specimen,  showing  the  sicula  with  the 
apertoral  spine.  Owing  to  the  mode  of  preserration,  the  sicula  is 
seen  through  from  the  obrerse  side.  Zelkorice. 

2.  Obrerse  aspect  of  mature  specimen,  showing  the  sicula  and  the 

general  characters  of  the  proximal  end.  Conway. 

3.  Obrerse  aspect,  showing  the  splitting  of  the  virgula  within  the 

rhabdosoma.  Dobb's  Linn. 

*4.  Obrerse  aspect  of  wide  specimen*  Zelkorice. 

Figs.  5-8.  P.  palmeus,  far.  laiua  (Barr.). 

Fig.  *5.  Obrerse  aspect,  showing  the  characters  of  the  proximal  end. 

Frenchland  Bum. 

6.  Bererse  aspect  of  a  young  specimen ;  base  of  sicula  seen  on  the  left. 

Dobb*8  linn. 

7.  Obrerse  aspect  of  mature  specimen,  showing  the  sicula  with  the 

apertural  spine.    Preserred  in  half  relief.  Tommarp. 

8.  Transrerse  section  through  the  middle  of  a  mature  specimen,  showinff 

the  septum  and  the  position  of  the  rirgula.    Specimen  preserred 
in  iron  pyrites.  SkelgilL 

Figs.  9, 10.  P,palmeH$,  rar.  tenuis  (Barr.). 

Fig.     9.  Obrerse  aspect  of  mature  specimen,  showing  the  sicula  with  the 

apertural  spine.  Skelgill. 

10.  Obrerse  aspect,  in  relief  of  a  young  specimen,  showing  the  sicula, 

the  general  characters  of  the  proximal  end,  and  the  growth-lines 

on  the  thecflB.  Dobb's  Linn. 

Figs.  11-14.  P.  palmeus,  Tar.  ovato-eUmgaiua  (Kurck). 

Fig.  11.  Bererse  aspect  of  a  mature  specimen,  with  the  apertural  spine.  The 
cells  on  tne  right  side  have  been  afiected  by  pressure. 

Dobb*8  Linn. 

12.  Obrerse  aspect,  in  relief,  of  a  young  specimen  not  complete.  Skelgill. 

IS.  Obrerse  aspect,  in  relief,  of  a  mature  specimen.  Ske^ll. 

14.  Transrerse  section  of  a  specimen,  preserred  in  relief,  showing  the 

continuous  septum  and  tne  position  of  the  rirgula.  Skelgill. 

Figs.  15,  16.  PetalograptuB  ovatw  (Barr.). 

Fig.  *15.  Bererse  aspect,  showing  the  sicula  through  from  the  obTerse  side ; 
typical  form  showing  alteration  in  the  angle  of  inchnation. 

Zelkoviee. 

*16.  Bererse  aspect  of  a  more  oral  form,  showing  alteration  in  the  angle 

of  inclination.  Zelkorice. 
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VigB.  17-21.  Petatograptus  minor ^  ip.  nov. 

Pig.  17.  Obyene  aspect  of  a  typical  form,  showiDg  the  long  sicula  and 
eeneral  characters  of  the  proximal  end.  Dobb's  I 

18.  Obrerse  aspect  of  a  mature  specimen ;  the  tbeca  on  the  right  Bid< 

not  perfectly  preserved.  Tomm 

19.  EcTcrse  aspect,  in  relief,  of  a  typical  form.    Note  the  absence  of 

septum.  Ske 

20.  Specimen  preserred  so  as  to  show  some  internal  structure.    Note 

long  sicula  and  the  origin  of  the  lowest  theca  on  the  right. 

Dobb*sI 

21.  EcTcrse  aspect  of  a  young  specimen.    The  sicula  is  seen  thn 

from  the  obyerse  side.  Dobb*s  I 


DlS0T7BBipir. 

Mr.  HoPKDTsoir  said  that  this  paper  was  of  much  interest,  an( 
considered  it  to  be  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
small  section  of  the  DiplograptidsB  of  which  it  treated.  The  del 
of  the  structure  had  been  weU  worked  out,  evidently  from  be 
specimens  than  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
agreed  with  the  Author  as  to  the  derivation  of  Cephalogra 
from  Orthograptus  through  Petalograptus ;  but  he  thought  that 
did  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  absence  of  a  longitud 
septum  in  Cephalograptus^  which  was  one  of  the  main  points  i] 
which  he  relied  in  founding  the  genus.  There  appeared  to  be  i 
a  septum  in  all  other  Diplograptidse,  and  on  this  account  Cejjih 
graptus  was  farther  removed  from  Petalograptus  than  was 
subgenus  from  Orthograptus.  In  some  cases  there  could  be 
doubt  about  the  phylogeny  of  the  Graptolites.  For  insta 
Dicranograpius  was  evidently  derived  from  Climaoograptus  by 
distal  portion  of  the  hydrosoma  dividing  into  two  branches,  and 
hydrothecsB  becoming  slightly  modified;  while  DictUograptu4 
derived  from  Dicranograptus  by  the  further  division  of  the  hy 
soma  into  two  entirely  separate  branches,  and  the  further  mo 
cation  of  the  hydrothecse  in  the  same  direction  (from  an  angula 
a  rounded  outline)  resulting  in  a  two-branched  graptolite  which 
no  relation  to  Didymograptw.  The  Author^s  final  suggestions 
no  such  clear  foundations  as  this ;  and  he  did  not  think  it  al 
likely  that  Petalograptus  was  derived  from  PhyUograptus^ 
could  he  see  how  Cephalograptus  could  be  the  ancestoi 
Dim  orphograptus, 

Mr.  Marb  bore  testimony  to  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
Author  had  conducted  her  researches.  He  was  not  intere 
in  the  separation  of  Cephalograptus  from  PetahgraptuSy  for 
believed  that  most  of  these  terms  were  temporary  in  the 
of  the  GraptoUtes;  but  he  felt  that  the  Author,  by  her  cai 
examination  of  the  whole  structure  of  one  group  of  the  Di 
graptidaB,  had  given  geologists  a  detailed  study  in  phylogen; 
great  importance. 
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15.  On  TWO  BoTTLDEBs  of  Gbanitb  from  the  Middle  Chalk  of 
Bbichwobth,  Subbet.  By  W.  P.  D.  Stbbbiko,  Esq.,  F.G.8. 
(Bead  February  24th,  1897.) 

[Plati  XV.] 

Bouldbbb  of  yarioos  PalsBozoio  rooks,  other  than  mere  pebbles,  in 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  in  some  other  strata  have  at  different 
times  been  described,  bat  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence  in  rocks  of  Mesozoic  age.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  summarize  briefly  the  chief  finds  of  this  kind  which 
have  been  made  up  to  the  present  in  this  country. 

Id  1827  Mant^U^  observed  that  'In  this  country  the  Chalk 
very  rarely  contains  traces  of  older  deposits :  the  only  instances 
of  extraneous  rocks  that  have  come  under  my  observation  are 
pebbles  of  quartz  and  some  fragments  of  green  schist.' 

In  1850  Dixon '  wrote : — *  Small  pebbles  and  large  rolled  frag- 
ments of  sandstone  and  quartz-rock  are  occasionally  discovered  in 
the  centre  of  the  Upper  Chalk.  Mr.  Coombe  found  one  specimen, 
weighing  near  14  lbs.,  at  Houghton,  Sussex,  and  I  have  seen  others 
from  the  same  pit  of  2  or  3  lbs.  weight.  Several  also  have  been 
seot  me  by  Mr.  Catt  ^m  the  pits  near  Lewes.' 

In  1857  the  well-known  Purley  boulder  was  found,  of  which 
this  Society  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  principal  remains. 
R.  A.  C.  Godwin-Austen  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  p.  253, 

says  *  the  boulder was  found  in  a  chalk-pit  by  the  side  of  the 

old  London  and  Brighton  road,  near  Purley The  portion  of 

the  Chalk-formation  in  which  the  pit  is  worked  is  the  lower  part 
of  that  containing  flints.'  After  the  boulder  was  removed  there 
were  found  associated  with  it  a  mass  of  fine,  waterwom,  siliceous 
beach-sand,  evidently  derived  from  the  waste  of  a  coast-line  of 
crystalline  rocks ;  a  quantity  of  coarse  sand-like  material,  which  on 
examination  proved  to  be  decomposed  rock  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
boulder;  and  a  collection  of  blocks  of  smaller  dimensions,  also 
waterwom.  Most  of  these  were  composed  of  a  peculiar  and  very 
different  rock,  consisting  of  augite,  with  lath-shaped,  twinned 
crystals  of  felspar ;  but  some  were  of  greenstone.  The  largest  of 
them  must  have  weighed  as  much  as  20  to  25  lbs. ;  all  were  very 
much  decomposed. 

The  form  of  the  boulder  itself,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
workmen,  seems  to  have  been  roughly  egg-shaped,  and  it  was 
evidently  a  rounded  waterwom  block  of  crystalline  granitoid  rock. 
The  colour  is  red,  and  the  weight  of  the  fragment  in  the  Geological 
Society's  Museum  is  about  45  lbs. 

In  1860  Godwin-Austen  recorded  the  occurrence  *  of  a  mass  of 

1  '  The  Geology  of  the  South-Bagt  of  England,' p.  78. 

»  *  Geolo^  ofSufleex/ p.  69. 

*  Quart  Journ.  Geol  ooo.  vol.  zri.  p.  396. 
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bitnininoas  coal,  with  Teins  of  ferraginooB  day,  in  the  Upper  Chalk 
of  Kent.  Thia  maaa,  which  weighed  abont  4  cwt.,  and  waa  from 
4  to  10  inches  thick  and  abont  4  feet  aqnare,  waa  discovered  at  a 
depth  of  180  feet  in  the  process  of  tunnelling  for  the  L.  €.  and 
D.  Railway,  between  Lydden  HiU  and  Shepherdswell,  a  few  miles 
from  Dover.     It  was  probably  of  Oolitic  or  Wealden  age. 

Messrs.  Jnkee-Browne  and  W.  Hill  mention '  that  they  were 
informed,  by  a  man  working  in  a  Tottemhoe  8tone  pit  at  Isleham, 
of  the  find  of  a  number  of  large  stonea  mixed  with  material  that 
looked  like  rotten  wood,  in  a  cavity  in  undisturbed  Chalk. 

1  noticed  last  September  in  the  Brighton  Museum  a  block  of 
quartzite,  weighing  13  Iba.  14  oi.,  from  the  Middle  Chalk  of 
Houghton,  Sussex.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry  Willett  whcfli 
Godwin-Austen  read  his  paper  on  the  Purley  boulder  before  this 
Society.  It  has  the  lower  valve  of  a  Spondylus^  a  Polyxoan,  a 
Serpula,  and  the  remains  of  several  other  bodies  still  adhering  to 
it.  The  same  museum  contains  also  a  pebble  of  day-slate,  weighing 
about  1  lb.,  found  in  the  Lower  Chalk  at  North  Stoke. 

The  Museum  of  Fractioal  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  possesses  a 
large  ovoid  quartzite-boulder  from  West  Thurrock,  discovered  30  feet 
bdow  the  surface,  and  two  of  quartzite  and  greenstone  from  Gayton, 
Norfolk. 

Many  fragments  of  foreign  rocks  have  been  found  at  various 
times  in  the  Cambridge  Greensand.'  In  1872*  Messrs.  W.  J, 
SoUas  and  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne  described  several  different  examples 
from  their  own  collections  and  the  Woodwardian  Museum, 
Cambridge.  These  were  of  various  shapes,  nearly  all  being  sub- 
angular,  with  only  one  or  two  rounded  specimens.  They  ranged  in 
size  from  1  cubic  foot  downwards,  some  being  very  much  decom- 
posed. Others  were  scratched  as  if  by  ice,  while  almost  all  were 
encrusted  with  Ostrece  and  PlicatuUe.  The  foUowing  rocks,  amoog 
others,  were  represented :  coarse  yellowish  grit,  purplish-red  slate, 
grey  and  reddish  sandstones,  a  fine  conglomerate,  Magnesian,  black 
and  brown  siliceous  limestones,  granites,  black  basalt,  green  mica- 
schist,  greenstone,  obsidian,  and  labradorite-rock,  also  joints  of 
Poteriocrinus  and  fossil  resin.  One  of  the  granites,  marked  12  in 
their  paper,  much  decomposed,  consisted  of  felspar,  black  mica, 
masses  of  fibrous  hornblende,  and  irregular  crystals  of  quartz. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  a  large  boulder  of  spherulitic 
rhyolite,  much  rounded  and  worn,  with  attached  PUeattda,  was 
found  in  the  Cambridge  Greensand  at  Ashwell,  Herts,  and  is 
described  by  Prof.  Bonney  in  Proo.  Camb.  PhiL  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  65.* 

*  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc  toL  xliii.  (1887)  p.  554. 

'  T.  G.  Bonney,  Proo.  Gcol.  Absoo.  vol.  iii.  p.  1. 

»  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  toL  xxix.  (1873)  p.  11. 

^  Among  examples  of  boulders  in  rooks  oompoeed  of  fine  sedimentary  or 

organic  material  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — Quartzite,  granitoid  and 

other  rocks  in  the  Coal  Measures,  £.  W.  Binney,  Mem.  lit.  &  Phil.  Soc  Manch. 

1851,  Tol.  ix.  ser.  2,  p.  306 ;  T.  G.  Bonney,  Geol.  Mag.  1873,  p.  289,  and  Eep. 

^rit  Aseoo.  (Birmingham),  1886,  Pres.  Addr.  Sect  0,  p.  601 ;  J.  Baddifl^ 

lart  Joum.  Geol  Soc.  toL  zliii.  (1887)  p.  599;  J.  fencer,  ibid.  p.  734; 
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We  tarn  now  to  the  main  subject  of  this  communication — the 
boulders  obtained  by  me  at  Betchworth. 

According  to  a  tradition  which  I  have  been  unable  to  authenticate, 
Betchworth  chalk-pit,  which  is  about  4  miles  from  Dorking,  was 
worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  quarrying  has  been  in  operation  there  for  a 
Tery  long  period.  The  section  exposed  in  the  pit  extends  from  very 
near  the  Imse  of  the  Chalk  to  the  top  of  the  zone  of  Terebraiulina 
gracilis.  The  two  blocks  (A  and  B)  which  form  the  subject  of 
this  communication  were  obtained  last  April  from  one  of  a  gang  of 
men  working  on  the  western  side  of  the  pit,  and  engaged  in  clearing 
away  the  chalk  above  the  zone  of  Holaster  subglobosus.  They  came 
from  the  zone  of  Terehratulina  gracilisy  and  were  found  after  a 
blast.  Unfortunately  both  of  them  are  broken.  It  is  likely,  as 
they  are  very  much  decomposed,  that  they  were  broken  through 
their  fEill  after  the  blast,  or  by  the  blast  itself :  the  boulders  may,  of 
course,  have  been  broken  by  the  men  themselves  before  they  were 
observed;  but  the  workmen  assured  me  that  they  saw  no  other 
fragments. 

The  weight  of  the  larger  boulder  (A)  was  7  lbs.  7  oz.  when 
it  first  came  into  my  hands.  In  shape  it  is  roughly  quadran- 
guhir,  measuring  5-8x6*25x4*125  inches.  It  is  a  fine-grained 
granite,  so  very  much  decomposed  that  it  will  hardly  bear  handling, 
and  is  rotten  enough  to  be  rubbed  away  by  the  finger.  It  has  the 
remains  of  several  lower  valves  of  Spondylus  latus  and  some 
SerpuJcB  Still  attached.  On  the  broken  side  it  is  stained  with 
streaks  and  spots  of  iron  oxide.  There  are  also  parallel  to  that  side 
one  or  two  small  cracks. 

The  other  fragment  (B),  which  seems  to  be  the  half  of  a  roughly 
ovoid  mass,  weighed  3  lbs.  12  oz.,  and  measured  3'6x5'8x 
4*5  inches.  This  also  is  a  granite ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  it  is  of  altogether  difierent  character  from  the  other,  there 
being  large  irregular  crystals  of  quartz  visible  on  part  of  the 
exterior,  while  on  the  broken  surface  mica  is  very  distinct  in  places. 
It  is  not  nearly  so  much  decomposed  as  the  other  specimen. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Bonne/s  kindness  for  the  following  notes 
on  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  rocks : — 

^Boulder  A. — Structure  granular,  with  some  irregularity  in  size 
and  an  occasional  slight  tendency  to  clustering  of  grains  which  are 
alike  in  size  or  nature :  seldom  any  approach  to  idiomorphism. 
Constituents :  quartz  (not  very  abundant),  sometimes  with  slight 
Btndn-shadowing,  occasional  microlithic  inclusions,  and  very  minute 
cavities.  Felspar:  ordinary  plagioclase,  microcline,  and  probably 
orthodase:    often  embedding  small  grains  of  quartz;  also  some 

M.  Stirrup,  Eep.  Brit.  Absoo.  (Manchester)  1887,  p.  686,  and  Trans.  Manch. 
Oeol  Soc,  ToL  xxi.  1891,  p.  172,  etc. ;  and  angular  fragments  of  granite, 
qoartxite,  etc.,  in  the  Oarboniferous  Limestone,  Y.  Ball,  Quart.  Joum.  OeoL  Soc. 
foL  xlir.  (1888)  p.  371.  To  the  ioe-bome  maaaee  of  rock  of  the  Glacial  Beds  it 
is  neediest  to  refer. 
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grains  of  a  mineral  having  a  very  slight  earth-brown  1 
ordinary  light,  and  appearing  (with  crossed  nicols)  as  an  ajQ 
of  minute  specks  inclining  to  flaky  or  fibrous,  which  have 
depolarizing  power :  probably  a  pinite  (?  after  cordierite). 
little  of  rather  altered  biotite  and  iron  oxide,  also  zircon,  i 
rutile,  both  small  and  rare.  The  structure  of  the  rock  is  n< 
of  a  normal  granite,  but  more  nearly  resembles  one  of  those 
are  often  banded,  and  commonly  occur  in  a  complex  of  th 
Archaean,  such  as  the  so-called  Lsiurentian  or  Hebridean  (see : 
*  Boulder  B. — ^The  constituents  in  this  specimen  differ,  in  tha 
of  the  felspar  is  ordinary  plagioclase,  and  orthodase  is  more  ce 
present:  the  pinitic  minercd  is  doubtfully  present;  there  i 

Fig.  1. — Microscopic  section  of  BouMer  A. 


x30. 

The  dark  min  at  the  edge,  about  S.S.W.  of  the  centre,  is  blackened 
and  mere  are  some  Rmall  films  to  the  N.W.  of  it.  The  lighter  gi 
quartz ;  the  rest  is  felspar.  A  trace  of  minute  micrographio  etn 
yiBible.  The  rock  is  cracked,  but  the  peculiarly  formed  dea 
between  S.£.  and  E.S.E.  is  caused  by  a  breakage  in  the  slice. 

little  biotite,  but  much  white  mica.  A  little  of  this  r 
bleached  biotite,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  I  think  that  smalJ 
of  biotite  are  interlaminated.  There  is  a  small  elongated 
of  impure  red  garnets,  pierced  longitudinally  by  a  thin  ton 
quartz  (see  fig.  2).  In  this  rock  signs  of  mechanical  acti 
dear.     The  mica  is  sometimes  bent  or  'mcked,'  the  quai 
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felspar  are  more  or  less  cracked  and  recemented ;  there  are  Bome 
strain-shadows  in  the  former,  and  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  a 
cross-hatched  structure,  which  occurs  ^  sporadically '  in  the  latter, 
to  the  same  cause.  The  rock,  in  short,  is  gneissoid  ftrom  pressure, 
and  resembles  those  which  are  rather  common  in  the  same  regions 
as  the  last-named. 

*  I  have  compared  these  slices  with  one  from  the  original  Purley 
boulder  given  to  me  by  Prof.  Judd.  In  this  the  felspar  is  more 
distinctly  idiomorphic,  the  quartz  has  slightly  larger  cavities,  there 
is  hardly  any  mica  (biotite),  and  one  small  grain,  I  think,  of  horn- 
blende.    One  or  two  zircons  occur,  and  also  a  few  very  small 

Fig.  2. — Microscopic  section  of  Boulder  B. 


x30. 

^e  dark  grains  are  garnets  containing  mach  opaoite.  The  clear  grains  are 
quartz.  The  white  mica  can  be  recognized  by  its  cleaTage-lines.  The 
rest  of  the  slide  is  felspar.  The  rather  wavy  dusty  lines  are  cracks,  stained 
or  bordered  with  decompoeition-produots. 

minerals,  probably  of  secondary  origin,  together  with  one  slightly 
l&rger,  which  is  oblong  in  form ;  these  I  cannot  identify  with 
certainty,  and  need  not  discuss  on  the  present  occasion.  This  rock, 
though  less  affected  by  pressure,  might  have  come  from  the  same 
r^oD  as  the  others.  I  have  also  compared  Mr.  Stebbing's 
specimens  with  a  slice  from  a  boulder  obt-ained  by  Mr.  Starlde 
Gardner  from  the  Kentish  Gault,  which  is  almost  wholly  composed 
of  quartz  and  felspar,  and  is  much  pressure-modified.' 
Q. J- as.  No.  210.  Q 
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The  existence  of  these  extraneous  fragments  suggests  some 
interesting  questions.  We  should  like  to  know  from  what  special 
localities,  and  hy  what  controlling  agencies,  such  foreign  substances 
came  into  their  present  positions,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  over 
and  beyond  these  a  multitude  of  other  questions  might  be  raised. 

With  respect  to  the  various  theories  that  have  been  mentioned, 
so  far  as  I  may  venture  to  offer  an  opinion,  the  agency  of  berg-ice 
does  not  appear  likely  to  have  come  into  play  in  the  movement  of 
boulders  such  as  those  from  Betchworth. 

Coast-ice  appears  to  have  been  the  probable  medium  of  con- 
veyance. The  same  explanation  is  applicable  to  such  a  case  as  that 
of  the  Purley  boulder,  where  there  was  a  mass  of  stones  of  various 
sizes  with  beach-sand,  and  also  to  the  Cambridge  .  ^  l  l  I : u :  i:  :^ .  i  o  me 
of  the  latter  have  scratches  on  them,  which  in  a  few  ca^es  are 
covered  by  Plicatula  affixed  after  they  were  made.  The  scratches 
were  very  likely  caused  by  the  grinding  up  aud  down  of  the  ice 
holding  them  on  the  shore  before  it  floated  off.  Shore-ioe  has 
occurred  on  the  East  coast  of  England,  and  is  known  to  have 
carried  away  shingle  frozen  into  it.  Specimens  in  this  case  need 
not  be  much  rolled,  as  fresh  material  is  nearly  always  being  added 
from  the  foreshore  and  cliffs. 

Another  very  probable  agency  would  be  the  entanglement  of  earth 
and  stones  in  the  roots  of  trees.  The  mass  of  stones  mingled  with 
what  looked  like  rotten  wood,  noticed  by  a  workman  in  a  Tottemhoe 
Stone  pit  at  Isleham,  and  recorded  by  Messrs.  Jukes-Browne  and 
W.  HiU,  would  appear  to  have  been  so  transported.  Darwin,  in  his 
*  Jounial  of  the  Voyage  of  the  BeagUy  mentions  the  occurrence  of 
a  piece  of  greenstone  on  a  coral-island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
clearly  could  not  have  been  brought  there  by  any  other  agency. 
Analogous  to  that  manner  of  conveyance  would  be  the  clinging  of 
seaweed  to  stones  and  rock,  either  below  or  between  tide-marks. 

Most  of  the  boulders  that  I  have  mentioned  would  exceed  the 
weight  that  could  have  been  so  shifted,  but  not  so  the  granite- 
fragments  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  near  Dublin,  which 
Valentine  Ball  supposed  to  have  been  thus  distributed.  The  same 
theory  would  also  explain  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  various 
small  pebbles  of  quartz,  etc.,  in  the  Chalk. 

It  may  be  thought  rather  fanciful  to  add  the  hypothesis,  suggested 
by  one  enquirer,  of  marine  animals  as  such  carriers.  At  all  events, 
that  would  be  compatible  only  with  the  transport  of  few  and  minute 
pebbles.* 

The  mass  of  supposed  Mesozoic  coal  found  in  the  Chalk  near 
Dover  may  very  well  have  been  transported  by  coast-ice,  being 
gently  deposited  when  the  ice  melted. 

As  for  extraneous  boulders,  they  seem  to  come  chiefly  from  the 
Middle  Chalk  and  about  the  zone  of  Terehratulina  gracilis.  To  my 
knowledge  only  three  specimens  of  granite  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Chalk,  namely  the  Purley  boulder  and  these  two  Betchworth 


le  v/otuK,  uaoiuiy  i/uo  jruritjy  uuiuuor  luiu    buose  ivvo   i3eu;aworin 

^  For  a  recent  instAnce  of  this  kind,  in  which  penguins  and  f  ur-«eal8  are  the 
trriere,  see  the  Challenger  Beports,  Zoology,  voL  ii.  (1881),  Birds,  p.  126. 
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THE      BETCHWORTH      BOULDERS. 
[From  a  Photograph.] 
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specimens.  Granite  seemB  to  be  rare  in  the  Coal  Measures  also, 
quartzite  being  by  far  the  commonest  rock  in  both  deposits. 

One  of  the  Betchworth  specimens,  the  quartzite  in  the  Brighton 
Musemn,  and  most  of  the  Cambridge  boulders  have  shells,  etc.,  still 
affixed.  They  are  typical  Middle  Chalk  and  Cambridge  Greensand 
forms,  and  cTidently  grew  there  after  the  boulders  were  dropped 
on  the  sea-bottom. 

A  further  question  of  interest  in  relation  to  these  and  other 
fragments  is  the  identification  of  the  places  whence  they  set  out. 
Present  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  north  as  the  starting-point 
of  most  of  them ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  particular 
localities.  Godwin-Austen  supposed  the  Purley  boulder  to  have 
come  horn  Scandinavia,  which  also  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  Cambridge  Greensand  fragments,  though  some  at  any  rate 
may  be  presumed  to  have  originated  in  Scotland.  To  the  Scottish 
Highlands  or,  in  Prof.  Bonney's  judgment,  more  probably  to 
Scandinavia  may  be  assigned  also  the  birthplace  of  these  two 
Betchworth  boulders. 

PLATE  XV. 
Beproduction  of  photographs  of  the  Betchworth  boulders,  |  nat.  size. 

Discirssioir. 

Prof.  BoKHET  said  that  these  rocks  showed  the  granular  structure 
often  seen  in  rocks  of  Laurentian  type,  contained  microcline,  white 
mica  slightly  bent  up,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mosaic  of  queurtz. 
The  felspar  in  the  Purley  boulder  was  more  idiomorphic.  He 
thought  that  the  subject  had  been  very  clearly  and  well  brought 
before  the  Society. 

The  President  remarked  that  Mr.  Stebbing  and  Prof.  Bonney  had 
opened  out  a  question  of  great  interest.  Few  probably  were  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  existence  of  a  glacial  period  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cretaceous,  but  the  hypothesis  of  floating  ice  came  up  here.  Masses 
80  transported  must  have  come  from  a  considerable  distance :  there 
was  indeed  room  for  much  imagination  and  much  discussion.  The 
Author  had  mentioned  transport  by  marine  animals,  driftwood, 
seaweed,  and  finally  ice — which  latter  appeared  to  be  the  most 
reasonable. 

Mr.  Stbahak  complimented  the  Author  on  his  careful  record  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  boulders  had  been  found.  It 
seemed  curious  that  such  foreign  bodies  were  not  found  more 
frequently,  considering  how  vast  a  number  of  Chalk-exposures 
occurred  throughout  the  country.  In  other  marine  formations, 
moreover,  they  are  almost  unknown — possibly,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  of  detecting  them. 

The  complete  rounding  of  many  of  the  boulders,  and  the  adhesion 
to  them  of  Chalk  organisms,  pointed  to  their  derivation  from  a 
shore ;  and  this,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  large  size  of  some 
of  them,  made  it  difficult  to  understand  that  they  had  been  floated 

a2 
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out  to  sea  entangled  in  the  roots  of  trees.  On  the  other  hand 
theory  of  glacial  transport  needed  confirmatory  evidence. 

Dr.  Htjkb  thought  that  the  presence  of  these  boulders  ii 
Chalk  could  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Greta 
glacial  period.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  the  traces  of  a  g 
current,  and  the  fauna  observed  points  rather  to  the  concl 
that,  if  a  current  existed,  it  would  more  probably  have  come 
the  south.  The  large  size  of  the  Purley  boulder  makes  it  dii 
to  assume  the  transport  by  seaweed,  trees,  and  especially  fish 
that  at  present  the  action  of  ice  as  an  agent  cannot  be  absol 
dismissed. 

Prof.  JuDD  maintained  that  the  size  of  the  boulders  from  Cr 
was  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  account  for  their  transpi 
floating  trees  or  floating  seaweeds  over  great  areas  of  the  ( 
He  considered  that  the  larger  blocks  could  only  have  been  carri 
ice — though  the  paucity  of  blocks  pointed  to  the  conclusion 
while  the  Cretaceous  sea  was  occasionally  traversed  by  stra 
bergs,  there  could  have  been  nothing  like  a  glacial  period. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Salter  thought  that  the  smaller  pebbles  found  i 
Chalk  were  deserving  of  attention  and  study.  They  were 
numerous  and  of  greater  variety  than  the  large  boulders 
might,  on  careful  microscopical  examination,  yield  valuable  evi 
as  to  the  source  of  origin  of  these  erratic  bodies.  Mr.  Bible 
recently  obtained  more  than  a  dozen  pebbles  of  various  rocks 
the  same  pit  near  Croydon  as  that  whence  the  large,  so-called  *  I 
boulder '  came.  He  had  also  obtained  several  from  Northflee 
now  disused  portion  of  the  great  chalk-pit  at  Burham  had  y 
several  some  years  ago,  and  Prof.  Wiltshire  also  obtained  a 
number  from  Northfleet  which  are  now  in  the  Woodwi 
Museum. 

Mr.  Whitaker  also  spoke. 

The  Author,  in  reply,  explained  that  he  had  never  su] 
a  glacial  period  to  be  a  condition  of  the  migration  of  these  boi 
since  any  winter  would  have  sufficed.  On  behalf  of  the  hype 
of  coast-ice  which  had  been  criticized^  he  reminded  the  Soci 
the  presence  of  beach-sand  with  the  Purley  boulder.  The  qn 
of  small  pebbles  had  been  left  untouched  by  him  as  being  o 
the  sphere  of  the  present  paper,  which  was  concerned  only  wi 
larger  specimens. 
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16.  I2ALC0  and  other  Yolcakoeb  in  Central  America.  By 
A.  GoauNe,  Esq.,  H.M.  Minister  and  ConBol-General  in 
Central  America.  (Commnnicated  by  the  Prbbident.  Bead 
March  10th,  1897.) 

[Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.] 

It  may  not  be  wholly  devoid  of  speculative  interest  to  learn  that 
the  volcano  of  Izalco^  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  which  has 
been  in  active  eruption  for  over  one  hundred  years,  suddenly  ceased 
to  be  so  in  the  early  days  of  December  1896.* 

Izalco,  rightly  named  ^  the  Beacon  of  Central  America,'  is  one  of 
the  most  recent  and  interesting  volcanoes  in  that  part  of  the  world ; 
and  I  venture  to  quote  some  remarks  respecting  it  which  I  contri- 
buted in  January  of  last  year  to  the  North  American  Eeview : — 

*  Nowhere  on  this  planet,  the  island  of  Java,  perhaps,  excepted, 
are  volcanoes  so  numerous  and  of  such  varied  and  eccentric  con- 
formation as  in  Guatemala.  The  most  notable  are  Agua  and  Puego, 
respectively  12,310  and  13,976  feet  in  height.  During  last  century 
the  former  vomited  forth  volumes  of  igneous  matter,  beneath  which 
lies  buried  the  old  Spanish  city  of  Ciudad  Yieja.  Guatemala  la 
Antigua,  the  former  capital  and  seat  of  government  under  a  Spanish 
viceroy,  with  its  hundreds  of  fine  churches  and  religious  establish- 
ments, was,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  totally  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  caused  by  the  sudden  and  terrible  activity  of  Fuego. 
Of  recent  years  seismic  disturbance  has  been  of  such  rare  occurrence 
in  Guatemala  that  houses  of  two  or  three  stories  have  replaced  the 
low  and  substantial  structures  of  former  times,  built  to  withstand 
the  much-dreaded  violence  of  the  tierra  mota, 

*  In  the  Bepublic  of  Salvador,  a  volcano  of  recent  formation,  named 
Izalco,  by  whose  agency  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  was  nearly 
destroyed  in  1873,  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  a  beacon  for  this 
iron-bound  coast  on  the  Pacific.  Towards  the  end  of  last  century 
the  site  on  which  it  is  situated  was  a  fertile  knoll  where  the  Indians 
cultivated  their  corn,  and  where  the  frequent  destruction  of  their 
erops  by  fire  was  attributed  to  acts  of  vengeance  by  neighbouring 
tribes,  giving  rise  to  many  a  free  fight,  in  which  that  deadly  weapon 
the  machete  played  a  prominent  part ;  nor  was  it  until  a  gradual 
upheaval  of  the  soil  was  observed  that  it  occurred  to  anyone  that 
these  supposed  acts  of  incendiarism  were  due  to  subterraneous 
ignition.  Izalco  has  now  attained  an  altitude  of  some  5000  feet, 
and  coasting  navigators  watch  its  rapid  growth  from  year  to  year. 
Its  nocturnal  ebullitions  form  a  spectacle  of  more  imposing  grandeur 
than  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius ;  explosions  occur  every  12  or  15 
minutes,  day  and  night,  ^^th  extraordinary  regularity,  accompanied 
by  noises  likened  to  the  discharge  of  heavy  artUlery,  followed  by 
the  escape  of  volumes  of  dense  smoke  and  fiame,  carrying  with  it 
hundreds  of  tons  of  rock  and  lava,  which  on  a  dark  night  presents  a 
most  weird  appearance.' 

^  [Tbe  Author  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  earthqiiake-Bbock  was 
experienced  'm  England  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month. — £i).] 
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17.    Changes  of   Level    m    the   Bebhuda    Islands.      By 
Ralph  S.  Take,  of  Cornell  University.      (Communicat 
the  Secretary.     Read  January  6th,  1897.) 

[Abstract.] 

The  Author  gives  a  summary  of  previous  writings  bearing 
the  geology  of  the  Bermudas;  but  his  own  researches  poi 
a  rather  more  complicated  series  of  changes  than  those  which 
been  inferred  by  other  writers.  The  formation  of  the  *  base 
or  '  beach-rock  *  occurred  at  some  period  which  cannot  be  accu 
ascertained  at  present,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  nature  o 
included  fossils.  It  may  have  been  formed  in  Pleistocene  or 
late  Tertiary  times.  After  its  formation  it  was  converted  i 
dense  limestone  and  then  eroded,  probably  by  subaerial  agents 
finally  attacked  by  the  waves  at  an  elevation  of  at  least  1 
above  present  sea-level ;  during  this  stage  it  was  covered  by  I 
deposits  of  pebbles  and  shells,  which  were  accumulated  in  a  ] 
so  recent  that  the  contained  fossils  are  of  the  same  species  s 
organisms  living  in  the  neighbouring  sea.  Then  foUow( 
uplift,  during  which  land-shells  lived  on  the  beach -deposits 
these  were  soon  covered  by  blown  sand — the  principal  accumul 
of  the  islands,  and  the  outline  of  the  islands  was  perfected  t 
action  of  the  winds.  This  was  done  at  an  elevation  which  v 
one  time  certainly  as  much  as  40  or  50  feet  above  presen 
level.  The  author  adduces  evidence  of  a  depression  sine 
accumulation,  causing  land  to  disappear  and  the  outline  of  th 
to  become  very  irregular ;  and  he  proves  that  these  changes  c 
be  accounted  for  solely  by  erosion,  as  some  have  maintained, 
are  indications  that  the  land  is  at  present  quiescent.  It  ap 
then,  that  most  of  the  work  of  construction  of  the  Bermud] 
been  done  in  recent  times. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Gregoet  thought  it  appropriate  for  the  paper 
sent  to  this  Society,  as  one  of  the  earliest  fossil-collections 
Bermuda  was  in  the  Society's  Museum,  and  as  the  geol 
structure  of  the  islands  had  been  described  in  the  Society^s  ' 
actions  by  Capt.  Nelson.  He  had  hoped  that  the  age  of  the 
rock  of  Bermuda  might  have  been  settled  by  this  paper,  a 
would  have  precisely  limited  the  short  period  during  whic 
occurred  the  movements  described  by  the  Author. 

Capt.  Stifpe  said  that,  having  given  some  attention  to  the  8 
while  at  the  Bermudas,  he  had  formed  the  opinion  that  recent  ele 
or  depression  was  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  present  cor 
of  the  islands,  ^olian  agency  was  quite  adequate  to  prodn 
present  state  of  things.  The  blown  calcareous  sand  associates 
recent  shells  has  been  consolidated  into  a  very  porous  lim< 
apparently  by  pluvial  and  chemical  action. 
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18.  On  some  Superficial  Depositb  in  Cutch.     By  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Blakb,  M.A.,  F.G.S.    (Read  February  3rd,  1897.) 

[Abridged,^] 

DintiHe  a  recent  visit  to  Cntcb  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
Jurassic  ^  rocks  there  exposed,  my  attention  was  naturally  attracted 
to  a  number  of  superficial  deposits,  which  in  some  cases  concealed, 
and  in  others  were  associated  with,  the  solid  rocks  beneath.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  them,  as  I  have 
only  examined  such  parts  as  may  be  found  in  the  Jurassic  area ; 
but  these  have  suggested  certain  theories  of  their  origin,  which  I 
have  not  seen  proposed  elsewhere,  and  as  these  theories  depend  on 
observations  which  I  do  not  find  recorded,  it  may  at  least  be  hoped 
that  an  account  of  such  observations  may  throw  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  deposits.  The  matters  with  which  I  propose  to  deal  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  heads : — 

(1)  Subrecent  concrete. 

(2)  The  boulder-beds  associated  with  this  concrete. 

(3)  Infratrappean  grits. 

(4)  Laterite. 

(5)  Alluvium  and  Ran. 

Of  all  these,  except  Wo.  2,  there  are  to  be  found  brief  descrip- 
tions in  Mr.  A.  B.  Wynne's  memoir  on  the  geology  of  Cutch,'  but, 
B8  a  rule,  that  author  does  not  venture  on  any  suggestion  as  to  their 
origin,  and  in  no  case  does  he  appeal  to  the  particular  causes  to 
which  I  have  been  led  to  refer  them. 

(1)  The  Subrecent  Concrete. 

Under  this  name  Mr.  Wynne  describes  some  remarkable  deposits 
of  which  he  writes  as  follows : — *  Very  generally  distributed  over 
the  hilly  country  is  the  subrecent  calcareous  deposit  already  alluded 
to.  The  white  sandstones  of  which  it  consists  are  sometimes 
sufficiently  coherent  to  be  used  for  building,  and  it  is  very  commonly 
burnt  for  lime  all  over  the  province.  No  fossils  have  ever  been 
found  in  it,  but  on  some  slabs  from  the  deposit  in  Western  Cutch 
tracks  of  Crustacea  or  of  annelids  have  been  observed.  It  is  not 
limited  to  a  nniform  level  in  its  various  situations,  having  been  met 
with  in  the  low  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  bordering  the  Runn, 
as  well  as  high  in  their  glens.  Its  aspect  is  always  very  much  the 
same,  though  its  texture  is  varied,  being  sometimes  conglomeratic  or 
finely  oolitic,  and  generally  it  presents  some  oblique  lamination.'  * 

^  [By  the  omission  of  that  poition  of  the  paper  in  which  the  qoartzite- 
Tcefs  and  their  mode  of  formation  were  diBcussed.] 

'  Throughout  this  memoir  I  use  the  word  *  Jurassic '  for  all  the  rocks  so 
coloured  on  Mr.  Wynne's  map,  without  prejudging  the  question  as  to  how  many 
of  them  may  be,  as  some  certainly  are,  of  Neooomian  age. 

*  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  ix.  pt  i.  (1872).  *  Ihid,  p.  81. 
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This  description,  which  is  the  fullest  in  the  memoir,  does  not  in 
any  way  indicate  the  author's  yiew  of  their  origin.  Indeed  he 
elsewhere  says :  '  The  .  •  . .  suhrecent  deposits,  except  in  their  most 
superficial  portions,  contain  no  evidence  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  accumulated.'  * 

Although  in  one  sense  it  is  true  that  they  are  very  generally 
distributed,  there  are  only  ten  definite  localities  where  these 
deposita  are  sufficiently  important  to  be  noticed.  Of  these  one  is 
laid  to  be  of  <  quartz-gravel,'  and  is  thus,  as  will  be  seen,  of  a 
character  different  from  the  rest  There  are  also  six  other  localities 
where  I  have  noticed  them,  making  in  all  fifteen  to  be  considered, 
situated  as  follows  : — 1.  The  northern  slopes  of  the  Kala  Dougar,  in 
Patcham.'  2.  Tlie  summit  of  the  Grora  Dongar,  north  of  Andhou. 
3.  In  the  glens  at  a  considerable  elevation  in  Beia.  4.  On  the 
northern  flanks  of  the  Habo  Hills,  near  Eotae.  5.  Below  Roha  HiLl. 
6.  High  up  on  the  Kas  scarp.  7.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Jhurio 
Hills.  8.  In  the  valleys  of  Varar  Hill.  9.  At  Baukha,  where  it  is 
quarried.  10.  On  Bhujia  Hill.  11.  At  the  base  of  Katrod  Hill. 
12.  In  the  Eatrod  Hills  between  Ler  and  Jadura.  13.  In  a  valley 
Dorth-west  of  Godpur.  14.  On  the  Mandvi  road,  where  it  is 
quarried.  15.  At  the  base  of  the  trap-escarpment  at  Kbedoi.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  deposits  are  all  very  local,  and  usually 
associated  with  some  hill.  They  appear  also  to  be  absent  or 
inconspicuous  on  the  western  side  of  Cutch.    (See  Map,  opposite.) 

If  we  examine  now  more  closely  their  mode  of  occurrence,  some 
remarkable  peculiarities  become  obvious,  which  shoidd  be  some 
guide  as  to  their  origin.  Thus  the  Kala  Dongar  Hills '  have  a  steep 
escarpment  on  their  northern  side,  and  the  slopes  below  have  usually 
a  direction  parallel  to  it,  but  near  the  western  end  there  is  a 
projection  of  high  ground  forming  a  kind  of  bay  which  opens  on  the 
west,  and  it  is  in  the  angle  of  this  bay  that  the  suhrecent  concrete 
ii  found.  In  the  Gora  Dongar,  north  of  Andhou,  a  broad  open 
valley  is  formed  by  a  dome  of  Jurassic  rocks,  the  eastern  side 
of  which  is  bounded  by  an  escarpment  of  limeitone  rising  towards 
the  north.  Near  the  summit  the  continuity  of  this  escarpment  is 
broken,  and  we  find  a  narrow  recess  of  which  the  mouth  faces  west. 
It  is  on  the  two  flanks  of  this  recess  that  the  concrete  occurs, 
occupying  nearly  the  highest  level  in  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
from  the  figures  given  on  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  map,  must  be 
some  660  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ran.  In  the  glens  of  Bela  these 
deposits  lie,  as  noted,  at  a  high  level.  On  the  northern  flanks  of 
the  Habo  Hills  the  principal  part  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  an 
outlying  scarp,  and  reaches  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the  Ran.    In 

*  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  vol.  ix-  pt.  i.  (1872)  p.  85. 

*  The  tpeUing  of  the  names  is  in  aU  cases  that  found  on  the  Trigonometrical 
Surrey  Maps ;  but  the  local  pronunciation,  as  given  by  Mr.  Wynne's  names,  is 
often  Tery  different,  unaccented  a  being  pronounced  as  a  short  ti,  and  d,  /,  and 
r  being  often  intercbangenble. 

*  The  Kala  Dongar  Hills  run  along  the  northern  half  of  Patcham,  and  the 
Oora  Dongar  Hills  along  the  southern  half. 
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the  three  localities  south  of  the  same  hills  the  occurrenoe  is  ' 
instructive.  Here  a  long  east-and-west  valley  is  bounded  on 
north  side  by  gently  sloping  surfaces,  and  on  the  other  or  b< 
side  by  a  long  and  very  uniform  escarpment.  This,  howevei 
broken  at  one  place  where  the  pass  over  the  summit  crosses, 
shows  a  kind  of  notch  in  the  outline,  which  is  the  only  spot  w] 
the  subrecent  concrete  occurs.  It  here  reaches  its  highest  eleval 
being  not  more  than  100  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  escarpm 
and  therefore  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ran.  Tow 
the  east  the  valley  closes  in,  and  we  reach  the  watershed  below  s 
high  hills.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  this  watershed  that  the  grc 
part  of  these  deposits  of  concrete  occurs,  while  there  is  very  littl 
the  east  (see  fig.  10  in  Mr.  Wynne's  memoir).  On  the  south  sic 
the  Jhurio  Hills  there  is  a  fairly  continuous  encircling  scarp  w 
faces  north.  The  main  drainage  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  ii 
hills  escapes  through  a  gorge  in  this  scarp,  which  at  one  time 
fedrly  broad,  but  is  now  nearly  choked  up  by  the  concrete,  ^ 
within  the  scarp  we  find  the  concrete  spreading  out  as  a  thick  ^ 
mantle  over  a  square  mile  of  the  slopes  beyond.  Notwithstanding 
the  outer  slopes  of  the  scarp,  up  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  oi 
gorge,  are  quite  bare,  the  solid  rocks  being  ever3rwhere  visible. 
Bhujia  Hill  the  deposit  is  found  in  a  semicircular  valley  w 
opens  on  the  south.  Between  Ler  and  Jadura  there  is  a  long  < 
and-west  valley,  opening  to  the  east,  and  this  is  almost  entirely  b 
but  at  one  place  a  basaltic  dyke  crosses  the  valley  like  a  wall, 
on  the  west  side  of  it  the  concrete  is  piled  up  in  places  to  its  sum 
A  similar  phenomenon  may  be  seen  in  the  valley  north-wee 
Godpur.  Where  the  Mandvi  road  crosses  the  Cbarwar  rang 
traverses  in  one  place  a  valley  whose  streams  run  west,  and  in 
valley  we  find  the  concrete  on  the  north  side  resting  against 
Jurassic  prominences  as  seen  near  the  Mandvi  road.  Farther 
the  locality  Khedoi,  where  Mr.  Wynne  records  this  concret 
situated  in  a  semicircle  eroded  back  from  the  general  Hne  of 
trap-escarpment. 

In  structure  these  deposits  are  very  uniform.  Leaving  on 
consideration  for  the  present  the  large  stones  derived  from 
nearest  solid  rocks,  which  they  sometimes  contain,  they  consii 
fine  particles  very  slightly  agglutinated,  so  that  a  blow  of 
hammer  shatters  them  to  dust.  Some  southern  varieties,  how< 
are  tougher,  and  are  used  for  building,  while  on  reaching 
extreme  north-cast  in  Bela  we  find  them  scarcely  consolidated  a1 
They  are  for  the  most  part  obliquely  laminated,  and  in  this  case 
slope  of  the  laminae  in  the  part  of  the  deposit  nearest  to  the  i 
rock  is  in  the  direction  of  that  rock. 

In  composition  the  majority  are  mostly  white  sand,  cemented 
with  calcareous  matter.  In  the  more  southerly  exposures  then 
calcareous  particles  also,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  that  are  t 
oolitic.  The  complete  rounding  of  the  particles  gives  the  rock 
appearance,  especially  in  the  deposit  near  Kotae,  but  on  examine 
they  appear  to  be  organic  fragments^  and  there  are  white  sp 
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which  consist  of  little-worn  miliolines.  These  organisms  belong,  of 
conne,  to  the  deposit  itself;  but  the  concrete  is  in  the  habit  of 
enclosing  what  it  finds  on  the  spot  Thns  at  Bhnjia  Hill  it  is  full  of 
the  fragments  of  trap  that  have  fallen  from  the  summit ;  on  the 
Eas  scarp  it  encloses  the  little  Btdiminus  which  is  now  living  in 
the  district,  and  in  Bela  it  is  said  to  enclose  human  bones,  though  it 
is  not  stated  definitely  that  the  deposit  there  was  undisturbed. 

Such  are  the  facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  attempting  to 
discover  the  origin  of  these  curious  deposits.  Their  constant 
association  with  hills,  and  their  occurrence  in  the  gleos,  might 
suggest  at  first  that  Uiey  are  a  rainwash,  more  or  less  transported 
by  rapidly  descending  water,  on  account  of  their  lamination.  But 
this  seems  impossible.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  solid  rocks 
might  }rield  the  sand,  but  it  would  be  ferruginous,  not  white, 
snd  such  sandstone-rocks  would  yield  very  little  calcareous  matter. 
Bat  in  other  cases  there  is  no  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  at  all. 
Thos^in  the  Gora  Dongar  all  the  hills  are  of  limestone,  and  the 
deposits  are  at  the  very  summit.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
deposit  in  the  Jhurio  Hills  and  in  Bela,  while  the  miliolines  at 
Kotae  cannot  possibly  be  of  local  derivation.  Moreover,  the  deposits 
he  on  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  and  yet  have  an  uniform  character. 
We  may  therefore  dismiss  this  explanation. 

Another  alternative  is  that  they  are  marine  deposits.  This  would 
involve  a  depression  in  quite  recent  times  of  700  feet  or  more,  and 
would  in  no  way  account  for  their  peculiar  local  distribution,  nor  for 
their  lamination.  One  might  also  expect  marine  shells  when 
delicate  Bulimini  and  tiny  miliolines  have  been  preserved.  But 
greater  than  all  other  difficulties  is  that  of  their  loose  porous 
character.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  no  deposits  that  have  been 
laid  down  in  water  are  of  similar  character.  The  water  invariably 
aids  the  particles  in  packing  together  at  their  closest,  and  with  such 
materials  as  these  they  would  form  a  solid  rock.^ 

There  remains,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  but  one  other  alternative,  and 
that  is  that  they  are  seolian  in  origin,  and  this  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  account  for  all  their  peculiarities.  It  would  need,  however, 
a  strong  wind  to  raise  sand  up  to  700  feet  in  one  place  and  660 
feet  in  another,  and  carry  the  miliolines  from  the  nearest  sea.  We 
must  therefore  enquire  whether  there  are  such  winds  in  Gutch. 

The  Meteorological  Office  in  Simla  publishes  every  day  a  series  of 
observations  showing,  amongst  other  things,  the  average  rate  per 
hour  for  the  last  24  hours,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  8  a.m. 
We  cannot  gather  from  this  what  was  the  direction  of  the  wind  at 
other  times,  for  if  the  direction  has  changed  the  time  of  the  change 
is  not  recorded ;  but  by  assuming  that  the  direction  at  8  a.m.  is  the 
same  as  that  for  12  hours  before  and  12  hours  after,  we  may  arrive 

^  Mr.  Wynne  (op.  oit,  p.  103)  speaks  of  a  small  patch  of  littoral  concrete  full 
of  shell-casts  on  the  northern  side  of  Patoham,  ahout  20  feet  aboTC  the  Ban  ;  but 
be  does  not  daseifj  this  with  the  '  subrecent  concrete/  which  he  says  is  unfos- 
iiliferoas. 
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at  a  rough  estimate  of  the  average  direction  and  speed.  Taking 
year  1895,  and  treating  the  records  in  this  way,  it  appears  that 
air  travels  at  Bhuj,  in  the  various  directions,  at  an  average  rat 
10  )|  miles  per  hour  for  the  whole  year.  But  at  the  end  of 
time,  the  air  is  not  found  to  have  returned  upon  itself.  Accor 
to  the  records,  a  particle  of  air  which  travelled  constantly  ' 
the  wind  would  find  itself  at  the  end  of  the  year  66,000  n 
to  the  east  and  9600  miles  to  the  north  of  its  initial  posi 
These  figures,  of  course,  are  merely  indicative  of  general  results 
meaning  being  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  constant  passage  of  a 
one  direction,  from  a  Uttle  to  the  south  of  west,  at  a  rate  of  7|  i 
per  hour. 

We  shall  form,  however,  a  better  idea  of  the  action  and  pow^ 
the  wind  by  examining  the  records  in  detail.  There  were,  in  the 
place,  only  40  occasions  in  the  year  when  there  was  any  east  Ie 
wind  at  all,  and  the  total  velocity  of  such  winds  was  only  12^ 
cent,  of  that  of  the  westerly  winds.  Again,  for  the  greater  part  oi 
year  the  winds  are  not  excessive,  but  out  of  the  140  days  bet^ 
April  25th  and  September  11th,  no  less  than  90  days'  gales 
recorded,  7  of  which  are  specially  recorded  as  dust-storms.  If 
we  confine  ourselves  to  these  dates  of  gale  we  find  that  the  ave 
velocity  was  20  miles  per  hour,  and  the  average  direction  about 
south  of  west.  The  velocity  exceeded  in  six  cases  30  miles 
hour.  This  is  an  average  for  24  hours,  and,  as  gales  do 
continue  to  have  a  constant  velocity  for  so  long,  there  must 
been  not  infrequent  times  when  the  wind  was  moving  at  40  i 
per  hour.  The  complete  records  for  other  years  I  have  not  been 
to  consult,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  1895  had  a  maxii 
of  wind,  nor  are  we  sure  that  the  present  winds  as  a  whole  are  c 
in  intensity  to  those  of  some  period  of  the'  past.  We  have,  there 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  adequate  force  available  t 
the  work  required. 

Moreover,  similar  work  is  now  being  done,  as  witness  the  c 
storms  for  which  Cutch  is  famous.  As,  however,  the  gales 
from  the  west,  it  is  important  to  know  what  happens  in  that  d 
tion,  and  on  consulting  the  Meteorological  Keports  above  qi 
we  find  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  55  dust-storms  record 
Karachi  during  1895,  mostly  under  westerly  winds,  and  in  the  < 
stations  next  north  and  north-east  of  Cutch  53  dust-storms 
53  dust-hazes,  which  latter  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  transpo 
the  finer  particles  of  dust.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  pas 
of  fine  sand,  etc.,  across  the  country  is  a  widespread  phenomen 

We  have  evidence  also  that  the  sand  thus  carried  travels 
great  velocity,  for,  as  shown  on  p.  456  of  the  2nd  edition  (189 
Blauford  &  Medlicott's  ^  Geology  of  India,'  there  are  in  Sind 
types  of  sandhills — one  lying  transverse  to  the  prevailing  winde 
the  other  parallel  to  thera,  the  direction  here  being  about  30°  t 
of  west.  Now  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  the  drifting  of  snc 
see  that,  while  comparatively  gentle  winds  make  transverse 
the  snow  that  is  borne  along  tumultuously  by  the  wind  lies,  ^ 
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the  wind  drops,  in  long  straggling  lines  parallel  to  the  course  it  has 
taken.  These  longitudinal  sand-dunes,  therefore,  indicate  a  great 
velocity  of  wind  in  the  desert  north  of  the  Kan,  so  that  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  some  of  them,  even  without  the  aid  of  any 
inclined  plane  of  solid  rock  helow,  are  ahle  to  attain  a  height  of 
400  to  500  feet.  That  the  same  phenomena  are  found  in  Cutch 
itself  may  he  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  speaking  of  the  sand- 
dunes  along  the  southern  coast  Mr.  Wynne  says  that  they  have  a 
bearing  of  about  20°  south  of  west,^  which  is  exactly  the  average 
direction,  as  seen  above,  of  the  strongest  winds.  From  personal 
observation  I  can  only  say  that  at  Mandvi,  after  the  close  of  the 
monsoon  season,  when  the  sea  had  calmed  down  enough  for  steamers 
to  call,  the  wind  was  constantly  blinding  with  sand  and  the  pier 
▼as  all  buried  in  a  dune.  That  leirge  areas  of  Cutch  are  now 
ooTered  with  still  drifting  sand  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wynne.' 

The  cause  assigned  being  thus  found  adequate  for  the  work,  we 
must  next  enquire  how  far  it  explains  the  special  phenomena  noted 
above.  As  it  was  the  distribution  of  the  deposits  that  suggested 
the  cause,  this  must  be  taken  first.  Now  all  the  localities  may  be 
described  as  spots  where  a  wind  coming  from  the  west  or  south 
would  be  stopped  by  an  obstacle,  or  where  a  shelter-spot  exists  in  a 
long  scarp.  Thus  in  the  Kala  Dongar  the  wind  would  be  stopped 
by  a  projecting  high  land,  below  Koha  Hill  by  a  watershed,  below 
Bhnjia  Hill  by  the  hill  itself,  between  Ler  and  Jadura,  and  also 
N.W.  of  Oodpur,  by  projecting  dykes,  and  on  the  Mandvi  road  by 
the  Jurassic  escarpments.  On  the  otjier  hand  shelter-spots  occur 
above  Andhou  on  the  Gora  Dongar,  on  the  flanks  of  Habo  Hills,  on 
the  Eas  scarp,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jhurio  Hills,  and  at  Khedoi 
on  the  ^p-escarpment.  In  some  other  places,  as  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Katzx>d  Hills,  and  apparently  at  Baukha,  the  deposit 
makes  no  feature  on  the  surface,  being  level  with  the  ground,  and 
thus  probably  fills  originally  existing  hollows.  To  this  latter 
cat^ory  mxisb  also  be  assigned  the  various  glens  in  which  the 
deposits  less  abundantly  occur. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  horizontal  distribution  is  exactly  what  it 
ought  to  be.  In  the  vertical  direction,  where  the  deposits  occur  at 
high  levels  inland  the  main  valleys  are  also  high,  so  that  there  is 
not  a  great  difference  of  level ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Gora  Dongar, 
where  the  deposits  are  560  feet  above  the  neighbouring  Ban,  there  is 
a  gradual  rocky  slope  all  the  way,  leading  up  to  the  hollow  where 
they  He.  In  the  case  of  the  Kas  scarp  the  west  wind  would  be 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  hills  into  a  gradually  narrowing  valley,  so  that 
its  force  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  lamination  may  at  first  sight  seem  a  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  proposed  explanation,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  principal  dus^ 
bearing  gales  are  in  the  hot  season,  and  these  will  leave  a  deposit 
of  sand  or  calcareous  dust  upon  any  preexisting  surface.  Then  the 
•uoceeding  rains,  which  are  not  often  so  heavy  in  Cutch  as  to  wash 

^  Mem.  GeoL  Sarv.  India,  vol  ix.  pt  i.  (1872)  p.  82.  *  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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such  deposits  away,  will  cement  the  particles  together  at  om 
they  do  the  flood-deposits  along  the  riversides.  Thus  each  la 
will  represent  a  season's  work.  That  the  laminae  shoal( 
towards  the  rock  on  which  the  concrete  rests,  on  the  side  nc 
to  the  rock,  is  what  we  should  expect  in  a  wind-blown  de 
For  when  sand  is  blown  against  an  obstacle  it  is  thrown  back  i 
and  the  wind  has  to  pass  away  on  either  side,  so  that  in  such  i 
we  always  find  an  intervening  valley  between  the  mound  anc 
obstacle,  the  surface  of  the  mound  thus  sloping  towards  the  obsi 
The  loose  porous  character  of  the  deposits,  as  already  pointe(] 
is  against  their  aqueous  origin,  but  is  what  we  should  expei 
an  SBolian  formation,  only  so  far  subjected  to  water  that  il 
been  rained  upon.  The  uniformity  of  general  character  over  a 
area,  independently  of  the  rock  below,  is  thus  fully  accounted 
The  more  calcareous  composition  of  the  southern  deposits  is  d 
the  fact  that  the  materials  here  are  mostly  derived  from  the  sea(l 
the  milioline  also),  while  farther  north  the  dust  is  reinforced  b; 
breaking-up  of  the  Jurassic  sandstones.  The  enclosure  of  the 
rocks  and  of  the  local  Btdiminua  is  quite  natural,  the  dust  fli 
its  way  into  the  interstices  of  whatever  was  lying  on  the  groui 

(2)  The  Associated  Boulder  Beds. 

These  are  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wynne,  unless  he  refers  to 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  when  he  writes  of  the  concrete  thai 
'  sometimes  conglomeratic  *  (op,  cit.  p.  81).  As  no  ceolian  deposi 
be  in  itself  conglomeratic,  these  boulder-beds  require  explanati 

I  will  first  describe  the  three  localities  where  I  have  obs< 
these  beds.  The  first  is  in  the  banks  of  a  river  running  out  froi 
Habo  Hills  at  Fulae  near  Kotae,  where  the  subrecent  concrete 
been  above  recorded.  Here  we  find  the  following  section 
fig.  1). 

The  bed  of  the  river  and  about  4  to  6  feet  of  the  vertical 
are  composed  of  Oxfordian  shales  dipping  at  a  very  high  a 
Their  surface,  except  for  the  river-erosion,  is  nearly  flat, 
immediately  on  the  top  lies  a  5-foot  bed  of  rounded  and  subanj 
stones,  from  the  sixe  of  a  quarto  book  downwards,  embedded 
fine  loamy  material  without  any  stratification.  The  bouldei 
irregularly  jumbled  together,  with  a  tendency,  however,  for  the 
axes  to  lie  horizontally,  so  that  the  deposit  has  very  much  the  a 
of  a  boidder-clay.  Over  this  comes  7  to  8  feet  of  fEdse-be 
concrete,  and  then  follows  another  boulder-bed  5  to  12  feet  i 
up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  in  which  the  boulders  are  smaller,  a 
the  usual  size  of  coals  in  a  scuttle.  All  the  boidders,  so  U 
observed,  can  be  matched  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  strat 
tion  is  approximately  horizontal ;  but  the  boulders  only  comn 
some  way  down  stream,  away  from  the  outer  slopes  of  the 

^  If  this  be  the  true  origin  of  the  calcareous  surface-deposits  of  Cutcfa 
probablj  also  the  origin  oi  the  foraminiferous  rock  of  Porbaodar,  which 
local  and  is  backed  by  a  range  of  felsite-hills  on  the  north  and  east. 
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and  below  the  spot  where  the  iftZu>2a-bearing  conorete  is  seen 
resting  directly  on  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

The  second  locality  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Jhurio  Hills,  in 
the  concrete-filled  gorge  and  beyond.  The  description  of  these 
deposits  would  be  practically  a  repetition  of  the  last — only  the 
thicknesses  are  somewhat  greater,  and  the  bed-rock  is  not  reached  in 
the  stream-bottom,  where  the  boulders  are  seen  in  the  sides. 

The  third  locality  is  a  more  remarkable  one,  namely,  that  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kala  Dongar  in  Patcham.  It  was  here  that  the 
boolder-beds  were  first  noticed  and  called  loudly  for  some  explana- 
tion. At  this  spot  there  are  marked  on  the  map  of  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  two  long  projecting  elevations  running  out  at  right 
angles  from  the  Jurassic  escarpment,  where  it  is  coated  with  the 


Fig.  1. — Section  on  stream  west  of  Kota^, 


A  =  Oxfordian. 
B  =  Boulder-bed. 


0  =  False-bedded  concrete. 
D  =  Smaller-boulder-bed. 


subrecent  conorete.  These  no  doubt  were  originally  one,  the  end 
having  been  eroded  along  the  dividing  watercourse.  Their  length 
is  ^  mile,  the  united  breadth  \  mile,  and  their  elevation  (not 
marked  on  the  map)  is  perhaps  100  to  150  feet  above  the  plain. 
They  have  the  general  aspect  of  the  tip-heaps  of  a  cyclopean 
nul way-embankment  in  course  of  construction.  As  seen  weathered 
on  the  surface  they  are  covered  with  leu-ge  fragments  of  rock  from 
\  cwt.  downwards,  more  or  less  rounded,  but  not  scratched,  and 
all  to  be  apparently  matched  in  the  neighbouring  Jurassic  hills. 
Where  a  section  is  seen  the  matrix  is  rubbly,  more  or  less  tufaceous, 
and  tou^h  enough  to  form  a  clifi^.  At  the  base  of  the  valley 
laterite  is  found,  and  the  long  mounds  appear  to  rest  upon  it. 
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Tn  the  first  two  localities  the  stratification  in  alternate  bo 

and  non-boulder-bearing  beds  may  be  without  discussion  ass 

to  the  action  of  the  streams  when  they  were  depositing  an 

eroding,  but  in  all  three  cases  the  difficulty  is  to  account  f 

carriage  of  the  large  stones  and  their  promiscuous  heaping  tog 

The  principal  agents  that  have  been  supposed  to  possess  sufi 

transporting  power  are  ice,  torrents,  and  sea-waves.     In  a 

where  the  present  range  of  temperature  is  between  70°  and  IS 

is  scarcely  feasible  to  call  in  the  aid  of  ice,  and  certainly  sea-' 

are  out  of  the  question.     In  the  first  two  localities,  whei 

boulder-beds  fill  up  the  bottom  of  valleys  at  the  end  of  g 

leading  out  from   lofty  domes,  the  bottom   beds  may  be 

ascribed  to  the  force  of  the  water,  with  or  without  further  aid 

those  which  overlie  the  soft  concrete  could  scarcely,  one  ^ 

think,  be  borne  along  in  so  rapid  a  torrent  that  they  coul 

even  be  sorted,  without  that  torrent  eroding  the  surface  below 

For  the  third  locality,  however,  there  seems  no  possibility  of  ci 

in  the  aid  of  a  torrent,  as  there  is  no  gathering-ground  for  the  v 

The  whole  history  of  the  deposit  must  at  the  outside  be  coi 

within  an  area  of  1|  square  miles  on  which  no  longer  line 

2|  miles  can  be  drawn,  with  a  maximum  difference  of  elevati 

1150  feet.     But  the  mounds  point  in  the  direction  of  the 

only  1^  miles  distant  and  whose  highest  point  is  only  640 

above  their  surface,  and  for  three-quarters  of  this  distance 

boulders  occur.     Nor  do  they  fill  up  a  valley,  but  form  mounds 

fiat  surface.     The  only  area  whence  the  water  could  be  obtain( 

form  a  torrent  would  thus  be  the  slopes  of  the  hills  opposit 

mounds,  with  an  average  fall  of  only  320  feet.     This  appea 

me  quite  inadequate  to  produce  a  torrent  sufficient  to  carry 

stones  over  a  nearly  level  surface  for  A  mile.     K  we  taic 

longer  oblique  line  and  greater  height  the  difficulty  is  found  \ 

not  lessened  but  increased. 

In  the  29th  volume  (1873)  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  p. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Blanford  describes  similar  deposits  on  a  far  larger 
in  Persia.  Here  there  are  boulder-ridges  extending  for  5  t 
miles  from  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with  a  fall  of  their  upper  surfai 
that  distance  of  1000  to  2000  feet.  He  says  that  the  large  fragn 
are  commonest  near  places  where  small  streams  issue  from 
higher  ranges,  but  the  mounds  increase  in  quantity  towards  the  n 
and  east,  where  the  rainfall  is  less.  I  thought  that  this  last  fact  w 
have  led  the  author  to  enunciate  the  theory  which  I  am  aboi 
expound,  but  he  argues  only  that  there  must  have  been  a  grc 
rainfall  in  past  times,  and  that  lakes  were  thus  produced — witi 
saying  how  even  then  these  boulders  could  have  been  transporter 
5  to  10  miles  with  so  little  fall. 

In  Cutch  these  boulder-beds  occur  only  where  there  are  dep 
of  seolian  origin,  and  in  Persia  they  are  most  abundant  where  t 
is  less  rain  and  therefore  presumably  more  dry  sand  to  be  bl 
about,  so  that  some  connexion  between  the  two  is  suggested, 
appears  to  me  that,  if  we  suppose  that  at  one  time  there  was  n 
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blown  sand  present,  so  as  to  make  a  greater  slope,  the  weathered 
blocks  which  fell  on  it  from  the  hills  would,  under  the  influence  of 
the  rains  saturating  the  sand  below,  slip  gently  forward  along  the 
slope,  supported  by  the  underlying  sand,  till  they  reached  their 
farthest  destination  without  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Thus  the 
eolian  deposits  have  served  as  the  carrier  (see  fig.  2). 

Fig.  2. — Bovlder-heds  in  the  north  of  Patcham. 


A  =  Boulder-beds. 

B  =  Subrecent  concrete. 


C  =  Jurassic  rooks. 
D=  Hypothetical  former  extension  of 
coucrete  with  boulders. 


This  explanation  is  analogous  to  that  made  use  of  by  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson  to  account  for  the  forward  motion  of  the  stone-riyer  in 
the  Falkland  Islands,^  and,  if  it  be  a  true  one,  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  in  some  cases  account  for  deposits  of  loose  blocks  which  have 
been  referred  to  glacial  action.  There  will  always  be  antagonism 
between  this  process  and  the  running  away  of  the  water  in  definite 
channels,  and  at  last,  when  the  slope  of  the  seolian  deposits  became  too 
low,  the  growth  of  the  mounds  would  cease  and  the  streams  would 
begin  to  sensibly  denude  the  deposits,  and  even  cut  channels  in  the 
bed-rock.  It  might  be  thought  that  all  along  the  rain  would  wash 
the  sand  away  and  let  the  boulders  drop,  but  we  see  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  does  not ;  besides  which,  the  boulder  itself  protects  the 
sand  below  it,  as  in  the  case  of  earth- pillars,  and  what  is  washed 
away  above  or  below  will  be  replaced  by  the  next  dustnatorm. 

(3)  Infratrappean  Grits. 

These  deposits,  lying  as  they  do  below  the  traps,  cannot  in  strictness 
be  called  superficial,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  probably  of 
that  character — that  is,  deposited  on  the  land  before  the  traps 
were  poured  on  the  top  of  them.  This  is  what  Mr.  Wynne  says  of 
them : — 'These  form  a  peculiar,  soft,  loosely  granular,  and  obscurely 
stratified  group  of  earthy  and  sandy  rocks,  largely  composed  of 
trappean  materials  .  .  fthey]  are  frequently  associated  with  the  base 
of  the  stratified  traps,  but  they  also  occur  in  separate  patches  over 
the  country,  and  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them. 
They  are  clearly  beneath  the  trap  in  some  localities ;  in  others  they 
fill  up  hollows  in  the  Jurassic  beds,  the  planes  of  stratification  not 

I  •  Nature,'  toI.  xt.  (1876)  p.  369. 
dJ.Q.B.  No.  210.  B 
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being  conformable  even  to  the  snrfaoee  of  the  hollows  which  they 
occupy.'  * 

In  the  detailed  description,  however,  I  can  find  only  eight  places 
where  they  are  recorded,  namely,  west  of  Bhachau,  Bhujia  Hill,  two 
places   north   of  Katrod,  Rhojla  Hill,  'Khirgreea,'  Kampur,  and 
Lakhapiir.     The  letter  d  by  which  they  are  indicated  is  also  marked 
on  the  map  at  Sanosra  and  west  of  Mundhan.     Of  these,  one  of  the 
localities  obviously  represents,  by  the  description,  some  fault-rock 
only ;  that  at  Lakhapur  and  west  of  Mundhan  is  related  to  an  intra- 
sive  mass  of  igneous  rock  which  the  deposits  do  not  underlie,  but 
merely  abut  against,  so  that  they  may  possibly  belong  to  the  subrecent 
concrete.     Of  the  deposit  at  Eampur,  it  is  stated  that  *•  it  may  have 
been  the  basal  |K)rtion  of  the  trap  series.'    It  is  not  connected  with 
the  trap  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  consists  of  ^  scoriaceous  lumps  of 
trap  mixed  with  sand,  etc.,'  so  that  this  also  may  be  an  old  variety  of 
subrecent  concrete.     Of  the  other  deposit  north  of  Katrod,  we  read 
that  beneath  the  trap  is  <  a  hard  bed  of  black  ferruginous  grit ; '  it 
therefore  contains  no  trap-fragments,  and  may  perhaps  be  dismissed  as 
doubtful.    There  remain,  therefore,  five  spots  where  peculiar  deposits 
are  actually  found  below  the  traps,  with  a  sixth  at  Artara,  unrecorded 
by  Mr.  Wynne,  and  in  no  case  are  they  large  enough  to  map.* 

These  six  may  also  be  grouped  together,  for  those  at  Artara  and 
at  Sanosra  are  of  the  same  character,  and  those  at  Ehirgreea  and 
Bbojla  Hills  are  described  as  similar  to  that  at  Bhujia  Hill.  There 
are  thus,  with  that  west  of  Bhachau,  three  types  of  such  deposits. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  thus  analyse  the  evidence  on 
account  of  the  statement  that  they  are  <  largely  composed  of  trappean 
materials,'  which  is  difficult  to  understand  if  they  are  infra-  and 
therefore  presumably  pre-trappean. 

We  will  first  examine  the  deposits  on  Bhujia  Hill.  The  following 
are  the  only  two  sentences  in  Mr.  Wynne's  memoir  which  give  us 
his  description  of  them : — ^  To  the  eastward  from  beneath  the  highest 
summits,  the  basalt  is  underlaid  by,  and  intercalated  with,  a  rapidly 
increasing  mass  of  soft,  ?  ashy,  sandy  rock  of  greenish-yellow  colour, 
passing  in  places  into  a  hard  siliceous  trappoid  sandstone  of  coarse 

texture,  containing  fragments  of  woody  plants Prom  Bhoojia  to 

the  conical  sandstone-hill  on  which  Soorul  temple  stands  and  near 
the  latter,  the  subtrappean  grits  are  occasionally  seen ;  the  trappean 
blotches  and  interstitial  portions  weathered  out  into  little  cavities 
on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which  sometimes  occupies  pockets  or 
wide  fissure-like  spaces  in  the  underlying  Jurassic  beds."  With  this 
description  I  am  in  perfect  agreement,  but  the  accompanying  map 
and  section  do  not  correspond  to  it,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 

*  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  India,  voL  ix.  pt  i.  (1872)  p.  56. 

'  On  Mr.  Wynne's  map  there  ia  marked  a  considerable  expanse  of  infra- 
trappean  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhachau,  but  there  is  evidently  some- 
thing wrong  here.  A  distinct  unexplained  colour  is  inserted,  and  the  details 
do  not  correspond  with  the  text  >f  oreoyer,  the  deposits  are  not  overlain  by 
the  traps. 

»  Op.  cit.  p.  168. 
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them.  It  will  be  seen  that,  beyond  calling  some  of  the  rocks  *■  ?  ashy ' 
and  ^  trappoid  '  and  speaking  of  ^  trappean  blotches,'  the  aathor 
speaks  of  nothing  but  grits.  It  is  true  that  in  some  parts  they  ure  so 
much  and  so  irregularly  discoloured,  apparently  by  infiltration,  that 
they  then  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  some  rocks  of  Toicanic 
origin,  but  their  essentially  gritty  nature  is  unaltered. 

The  best  exposure  is  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  where  the 
section  shown  in  fig.  3  is  seen.     Here  the  bulk  of  the  hill  is  corn- 
Fig.  3. — Infratrappean  grits  at  Bhujia  Hill, 


A  =  Jurassic  rocks. 

B  =  Infratrappean  grita. 


0  =  Trap. 


posed  of  the  Jurassic  sandstones,  which  on  the  western  side  rise 
up  and  meet  the  capping  of  basalt.  East  of  this  junction  there 
comes  in  rapidly  a  series  of  thick  beds  of  very  porous  character, 
all  of  which  are  laminated,  but  not  conformably  to  the  base  on 
which  they  lie.  Their  porous  character  gives  them  a  very  *  ashy ' 
appearance — that  is,  the  appearance  of  fine  debris  deposited  in  the 
open  air ;  but  they  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  sand -grains 
lying  in  a  loose  matrix  of  finer  dust,  and  are  so  like  some  of 
the  samples  of  subrecent  concrete  that  without  labels  they  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  in  hand-specimens.  The  laminae  run  up 
to  and  meet  the  basalt  above,  and  as  we  pass  eastward  the  deposit 
becomes  thinner  till  the  basalt  and  Jurassic  sandstones  come  together 
again.  The  other  patches  referred  to  as  lying  in  the  open  hollows 
are  generally  darker  and  more  compact,  but  they  are  still  sandy. 
The  isolation  of  this  and  similar  deposits  at  Khirgreea  and  Khojla ; 
its  occurrence  in  a  shelter-spot  on  an  old  Jurassic  hill ;  its  porous 
character  and  sandy  composition,  all  point  to  an  aeolian  origin, 
representing  as  they  do  the  same  conditions  as  those  represented  by 
the  subrecent  concrete. 

The  second  type  of  deposit  at  Sanosra,  due  south  of  Bhuj,  and 
at  Artara,  between  the  Jurassic  rocks  and  the  trap,  is  simply  a 
collection  of  stones  derived  from  the  rocks  below,  cemented  by  finer 
material,  and  lying  in  hollows  over  which  the  trap  passes :  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  the  surface-debrb  of  the  land  on  which  the  lava  was 
poured  out. 

e2 
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The  section  west  of  Bhachan,  which  appears  to  show  a  third  type, 
I  hare  not  seen,  as  at  the  place  where  alone  I  was  able,  from  lack 
of  more  time,  to  examine  the  trap,  it  was  lying  directly  on  the 
Jurassic  rocks,  showing,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wynne,  the  very 
local  character  of  the  subtrappean  group.  I  therefore  copy  here 
the  description  in  the  memoir  (p.  136)  of  the  beds  referred  with  a 
query  to  this  group,  as  taken  from  Mr.  Fedden's  note-book  : — 

Feet 
*7.  Breociatod  and   oonglomeratio  bed,  lower  part  almost 

wboUj  of  pink  lava? 3 

6.  Yellow  sandstone  2 

5.  Gonslomeratic  and  oonoretionarj  bed  of  pale  larender 
and  pink  lava  ?,  with  large  pebbles  of  bornstone,  frag- 
ments of  yellow  day,  and  fine  sandstone 1-4 

4.  Hard,  yellow  and  pinkish,  gritty  sandstone    5' 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  only  ingredients  which 
could  not  be  derived  from  the  Jurassic  rocks  are  the  fragments  of 
'  pale  lavender  and  pink  lava  ? '  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
these  are  really  volcanic  fragments.  Even  Mr.  Fedden  queries 
them,  and  as  the  large  area  south  of  Bhachau,  mapped  as  trap,  is  now 
seen  in  the  cuttings  of  the  new  road  to  be  entirely  lateritic,  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  fragments  here  noted  are  also  of  that 
character.  Perhaps,  however,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  if  laterite 
is  derived  from  trap,  in  which  case  the  basalt  of  Bhachau  must  be 
one  of  the  later  flows.  The  stratification  also  of  these  deposits 
indicates  the  agency  of  water,  so  that  we  may  perhaps  sum  up  as 
follows : — 

The  subtrappean  rocks  are  all  superficial  deposits  on  the  pre- 
tra]>pean  land-surface,  those  at  Artara  and  Sanosra  being  the 
ordinary  results  of  weathering  :  those  at  Bhachau,  the  washing-down 
of  similar  debris  onto  a  lower,  water-covered  level ;  and  those  of 
Bhujia  Hill,  etc.,  aeolian  drift. 

Taking  this  last  in  connexion  with  the  subrecent  concrete,  we 
have  thus  a  record  of  the  constancy  of  the  meteorological  con- 
ditions in  Cutch,  from  recent  times  as  far  back  as  the  Cretaceous 
epoch. 

(4)  The  Laterite. 

The  deposits  hitherto  dealt  with  are  on  a  small  scale  and  more  or 
less  peculiar  to  Cutcb,  but  those  which  remain, to  be  discussed  are 
widely  distributed  in  this  part  of  India. 

The  various  deposits  which  in  different  parts  of  India  have  gone 
by  the  name  of  laterite  are,  with  exceptions,  superficial  in  origin. 
As,  however,  the  term  has  been  so  widely  applied  that  the  only 
definition  which  will  cover  all  the  varieties  is  that  it  is  a  very 
ferruginous  rock  of  peculiar  character,  it  follows  that  the  rocks 
included  under  this  definition  may  be  of  many  origins  and  of  many 
ages.  All  the  laterites  of  Cutch  are  classed  and  mapped  by 
Mr.  Wynne  as  '  sub-Nummulitio/  so  that  they  stand,  with  those  of 
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the  Nerbudda  valley  near  Sorat,  as  the  only  laterltes  which  lie 
below  well-defined  marine  deposits. 

That  there  are  lateritic  beds  below  and  associated  with  the 
Nmnmolitic  Series  in  Catch  admits  of  no  dispnte ;  but  those  whose 
age  can  thus  be  proved  all  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  trap-escarp- 
ment and  rest  immediately  on  the  trap  itself,  where  there  can  be 
litUe  doubt  that  the  lower  red  earthy  varieties  are  the  products  of 
decomposition  in  situ.  It  is  with  an  entirely  distinct  area  that  I 
am  concerned,  where  the  laterite  is  separated  from  the  trap  by  miles 
of  intervening  Jurassic  rocks  and  Ran,  and  is  overlain  by  nothing 
but  alluvium.  That  these  also  are  sub-Nummulitic  depends  on  the 
assumption  that  all  the  lateritic  deposits  in  a  province  as  large  as 
dutch  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same  age — an  assumption  which 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  warranted. 

The  superficial  group  of  laterite  is  found  only  on  the  southern 
and  western  margins  of  the  Ban  islands  and  along  the  northern 
border  (and  eastern  also  according  to  Mr.  Wynne)  of  Wagir.  In  the 
course  of  this  range  it  is  found  lying  on  various  members  of  the 
Jurassic  series.  In  the  north  of  Patcham  it  lies  on  the  oldest,  in 
the  north  of  Wagir  on  the  youngest,  and  on  intervening  members 
at  other  places. 

This  distribution  indicates,  I  think,  a  later  age  than  the  Nummu- 
litic  rocks,  for  these  latter  rest  upon  the  decomposition-products  of 
the  trap,  which  do  not  require  long  to  form,  and  they  nowhere 
extend  to  the  Jurassic  rocks,  as  they  surely  must  have  done,  if 
theee  had  been  already  denuded  to  any  great  extent.  Whereas, 
before  these  laterites  were  produced,  not  only  must  the  lowest 
Jorassioe  have  been  exposed  by  denudation,  but  the  general  contour 
of  the  country  must  have  been  not  far  different  from  what  it  is  at 
present.  The  only  indication  of  age  that  I  can  quote  is  that  they 
underUe  the  boulder-beds  in  Patcham. 

The  laterite  here  is  a  sort  of  gravelly  deposit,  the  pieces  being  of 
fantastic  shapes  with  a  crinkly  surface.  They  are  dark  red  or  black 
in  colour,  and  consist  of  concretionary  and  stringy  ferruginous 
matter,  more  or  less  closely  sprinkled  with  sand-grains.  The 
several  pieces  often  interosculate  into  a  vacuous  spongy  mass,  in 
which  case  the  rock  so  closely  resembles  some  of  the  higher  members 
of  the  Jurassic  series  as  to  be  undistinguishable  in  hand-specimens. 
In  certain  well-defined  spots,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  small,  irregularly-shaped,  and  obviously  detrital  agates,  some- 
times white  and  sometimes  tinged  yellow  and  red.  These  ferru- 
ginous beds  are  frequently  seen  to  overlie  well-stratified,  soft,  white 
sandstones  and  earthy  beds,  which  are  tinged  with  pink  and  purple 
by  tiie  infiltration  from  the  laterite,  as  seen  by  the  stalactitic  form 
of  the  coloured  parts  (see  fig.  1,  p;  69  of  Mr.  Wynne's  memoir). 

Deposits  of  this  kind  are  mostly  found  at  levels  relatively  low, 
as  compared  with  the  surrounding  Jurassics,  and  they  seem  to  be 
limited  to  a  level  lower  than  about  120  feet  above  the  Kan.  They 
are  only  found  inland  at  spots  which  would  become  lakes  if  the 
water-level  were  restored  to  that  height. 
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From  the  preceding  obseryations  we  may  safely  conclude  that 

(i)  This  laterite  and  its  associates  were  formed  in  water. 

(ii)  They  are  not  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  any  rock 
in  iitu, 

(iii)  They  are  detrital  in  origin. 

(iv)  They  were  formed  at  a  time  when  the  surface  of  the  country 
was  not  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  day,  but  when 
the  water-level  was  120  feet  or  more  higher  than  now. 

As  to  the  source  of  the  detritus,  the  materials  of  the  sandstones, 
etc.,  might  easily  be  procured  from  the  higher  Jurassic  rocks,  and 
the  iron  of  the  laterite  itself  could  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
same  beds  or  in  the  lower  Jurassics — though  possibly  not  in  a  state 
suited  for  solution.  But  we  cannot  derive  the  agates  thence,  and 
agates  and  iron  probably  came  together.  Agat-es  are  abundant  in 
certain  of  the  lower  flows  of  trap,  and  to  such  rocks  we  must  look 
for  the  source  of  the  laterite.  Now,  as  the  '  stratified  traps '  are 
flows  without  pipes,  and  in  the  Jurassic  area  to  the  north  of  them 
there  are  several  pipes  without  flows,  it  has  been  natural  to  connect 
the  one  with  the  other ;  and  if  the  southern  traps  were  emitted 
from  these  pipes,  there  must  have  been  flows  also  to  the  north. 
Here,  however,  is  a  sharp  anticlinal  visibly  bringing  in  the  higher 
Jurassics,  so  that  the  relics  of  such  flows  would  now  be  hidden 
beneath  the  Kan  ;  and  it  is  from  the  degradation  of  these  flows  that 
we  may  best  seek  the  source  of  the  laterites.  This  would  account 
for  their  occurrence  on  the  north  side,  but  not  on  the  south  side 
of  the  inner  Ran. 

In  the  absence  of  any  organic  remains,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  are  marine  or  lacustrine  deposits.  Their  resemblance 
to  the  higher  Jurassic  rocks  which  have  associated  plant-beds 
points  to  the  latter,  in  which  case  we  may  call  in  the  aid  of  vegeta- 
tion, as  suggested  by  McGee  and  by  Mallet ;  but  as  there  are 
other  deposits  which  have  a  similar  distribution,  and  yet  contain 
remains  of  apparently  marine  shells,  and  as  moreover  a  depression  is 
easier  to  imagine  than  a  barrier,  the  former  becomes  at  least  equally 
probable. 

(5)  The  Alluvium  and  Ran. 

The  area  marked  as  alluvium  on  Mr.  Wynne's  map  is  a  very  large 
one.  It  occupies  no  less  than  800  square  miles.  A  large  portion 
of  it,  however,  lies  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  province, 
overlying  fossiliferous  Tertiary  rocks,  and  it  is  to  this  portion  that 
I  think  Mr.  Wynne's  description  must  especially  apply,  when  he 
says  that  *  it  is  the  result  of  the  degradation  of  the  local  rocks, 
consisting  largely  of  materials  derived  from  the  Tertiary  beds, 
frequently  mingled  with  travelled  fragments  brought  by  rivers  from 
the  hills.'  On  this  part  of  the  alluvial  area  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  of  those  parts  which  are  in  relation  to  the  Jurassic  rocks  the 
above  is  scarcely  a  suitable  description.  In  these  I  have  found 
no  evidence  that  the  materials  are  specially  of  local  origin  or  of 
Tertiary  derivation,  and  no  travelled  fragments  have  been  any- 
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where  seen  by  me.  The  history,  in  fact,  of  these  portions  must  be 
somewhat  exceptional  and  instructive. 

The  alluTium  comes  into  relation  with  the  Jurassic  rocks  (except 
in  the  lateritic  and  a  few  other,  possibly  marine,  patches  of  similar 
age,  which  have  contributed  no  recognizable  elements  to  it)  in  the 
broad  flat  area  which  joins  the  mainland  of  Cutch,  north  of  Bhachau, 
io  Wagir,  continues  round  the  western  and  northern  sides  of  that 
district  and  unites  it  to  Bela,  skirts  the  south-western  sides  of  the 
islands  of  Kharir  and  Pateham,  and  forms  patches  here  and  there 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Cutch  proper.  With  the  deposits  of  this 
area  must  be  classed  about  650  square  miles  of  lower-lying  land, 
still  occasionally  flooded,  known  as  the  Bani,  which  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  area  between  the  mainland  and  Patcham ;  and 
the  deposits  on  the  floor  of  the  Ean,  which  may  be  divided  into  the 
mner  Ran,  south  of  the  islands,  and  the  outer  or  Great  Ran,  north 
of  them.  All  these  areas  pass  insensibly  into  each  other,  being 
merely  distinguished  by  the  relative  heights  of  an  undulating 
surfece  above  the  general  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  area  mapped  as  alluvium  there  are  parts  which  become 
muddy  in  the  rains,  and  these  pass  gradually  into  Ran ;  but  a  larger 
portion  is  sandy  soil,  which  soon  becomes  dry,  including  vast  tracts 
where  the  sand  is  all  loose  and  where  no  amount  of  rain  can  remain 
for  an  hour  on  the  surface. 

The  characteristic  deposit  of  the  Bani  is  a  very  fine  micaceous 
silt,  and  the  surface  is  dotted  over  with  groups  of  trees  which  stand 
round  the  margins  of  artificial  tanks,  or  near  the  wells  which  are 
known  to  be  abundant  here.  The  surface  of  the  Ran,  in  the  wet 
Mason,  is  everywhere  covered  with  the  slimiest  of  muds,  on  which 
the  camels  can  scarce  maintain  a  foothold;  but  this  is  probably 
underlain  by  a  firmer,  perhaps  sandier  deposit,  as  below  the  first 
two  or  three  inches  the  ground  is  firm  and  may  be  easily  traversed 
while  covered  with  water. 

Before  attempting  the  history  of  this  strange  area,  attention  must 
be  drawn  to  the  further  features  which  may  help  to  elucidate  it. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  aspect  of  the  Ran  where 
the  alluvial  deposits  are  absent.  It  has  been  shown  long  ago  by 
Br.  Blanford  *  that  both  the  Ran  and  the  sandy  desert  on  the  north  of 
it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  to  have  been  formerly  occupied  by  the 
•ea,  and  the  latter  to  have  been  since  more  or  less  choked  by  blown 
Band.  Mr.  Wynne'  quotes  the  numerous  statements  that  have  been 
made  that  the  Ran  was  navigable  and  provided  with  various  ports 
within  the  period  covered  by  native  traditions,  though,  in  describing 
the  Kharir  cliflfe  (p.  106),  he  appears  to  be  doubtful  of  the  geologic«3 
evidences.  In  one  place  in  Patcham  (op.  cit,  p.  27)  he  quotes  a  deposit 
with  *  marine  shells  nearly  20  feet  above  the  Runn '  as  '  traces  of 
this  old  sea ' ;  but  elsewhere  he  states  that  these  *  shells '  are  casts 
and  may  be  *  very  new  Tertiary.'     They  are  therefore  no  evidence 

*  Journ.  Aiiat  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xlr.  pt  ii.  (1876)  p.  86. 

*  Mem.  Oeol.  Sutf.  India,  vol  ix.  pt.  i.  (1872)  p.  26. 
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that  before  the  8ea  left  in  comparatively  recent  times  it  stood 
20  feet  higher  than  the  present  eortace  ot  the  Ean. 

Standing  by  the  edge  of  the  Great  Kan,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Patoham,  Kharir,  or  Bela,  one  might  fancy  oneself  looking  o^er 
flats  which  have  jnst  been  deserted  by  the  tide.  8ave  for  the 
absence  of  the  scraps  of  sea-wrack  and  the  greater  firmness  of  the 
mud,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  appearance  from  that  which 
might  be  seen  along  the  coast  of  Britanny  and  Normandy  between 
St.  Malo  and  Mont  St.-Michel.  Here,  too,  are  the  clean-swept 
foreshore,  the  low  difia  on  its  landward  margin,^  the  broken 
tumbled  masses  on  the  slopes,  and  the  frowning  scarps  above,  all 
recalling  the  aspect,  though  wilder  in  t}'pe,  of  the  Undercliff  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  lie  of  the  strata  also  is  the  same  as 
it  is  here.  But,  since  the  formation  of  the  laterites  and  other  minor 
deposits,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  sea  has  stood  at  a  higher 
level  than  when  it  washed  the  low  diffs  that  now  edge  the  Ran. 

Why  then  has  the  sea  departed,  as  it  were  yesterday,  and  left  its 
bed  to  be  dried  up  by  the  sun  ?  Two  explanations  are  possible : 
either  the  sea  has  been  dammed  out  of  the  area  by  deposits  on  its 
surface,  or  the  land  haa  relatively  risen.  If  the  former  were  the 
sole  explanation,  the  level  of  the  borders  of  the  Ran  would  still  be 
uniform.  But,  according  to  the  figures  on  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  maps,  it  would  require  a  depression  of  about  30  feet  to  bring 
the  sea-water  to  the  edge  of  the  inner  Ran  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  mainland,  whereas  on  the  edge  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Eharir  it  would  require  no  more  than  5  or  6  feet.  The  land 
therefore  must  have  risen  unequally,  which  is  not  an  improbable 
counterpoise  to  the  depression  that  has  taken  place  over  the  Sindree 
basin. 

But  that  deposits  also  have  taken  place  and  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Ran  result  from  these  will,  I  think,  appear  probable  from 
what  follows : — In  the  first  place  the  Ran  proper  is  extraordinarily 
level ;  this  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  on  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  map,  where,  over  wide  areas,  we  find  1, 3, 5, 4,  8, 1 1, 12  feet, 
showing  a  difference  of  very  few  feet,  and  I  have  myself  ridden 
over  10  miles  of  it  in  the  rainy  season  with  water  on  it  almost  all 
the  way  of  never  greater  depth  than  the  knees  of  the  coolies.  Yet, 
beneath  the  lofty  scarps  of  Patcham  and  Kharir  with  their  broken 
undercliff,  the  shores  are  swept  quite  clean,  and  the  debris  must 
have  been  carried  away  when  these  shores  were  in  the  making,  and 
when  the  small  cliffs,  sometimes  30  feet  in  height,  were  being  worn 
away.  Now,  in  such  a  shallow  sea  as  the  Ran  would  be  if  the 
water  returned  no  waves  or  currents  could  originate,  nor  would  the 
harbours,  of  which  tradition  tells,  be  restored,  and  I  conclude  that 
in  former  times  the  bottom  must  have  been  deeper  and  have  been 
since  filled  up. 

*  I  do  not  specially  quote  in  this  connexion  the  curiously  worn  cliff  figured 
by  Mr.  Wynne  as  '  ?  sea-cliff,'  because  it  happens  to  be  composed  of  irregularly 
hardened  sandstone  which  even  inland  weathers  into  similar  fantaatio  shapes, 
as  near  Mundhan. 
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Again,  the  Ban  is  traversed  by  do  rivers ;  some  of  those  from 
the  northern  side  of  the  mainland  reach  its  edge,  and  the  projectiog 
higher  allnvial  land  in  their  neighbourhood  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent their  deltas.  Bat  the  great  majority  begin  and  end  without 
reaching  it.  At  the  lower  end  they  break  up  into  constantly  sub- 
dividing branches,  which  dwindle  awny  to  nothing.  In  this  latter 
case  all  the  water  which  runs  even  during  the  heaviest  rains  is 
absorbed  by  the  porous  soil,  and  sinks  in  before  it  can  reach  the 
Ban ;  in  the  former  case  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  the  water  are 
too  great  for  this  to  be  entirely  effected,  and  the  remaining  water 
spreads  out  in  a  broad  sheet  on  the  surface,  and  so  helps  to  flood 
the  Ban.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  Bani,  and  in  the  alluvial 
area  west  of  Wagir,  there  are  a  number  of  short  nullahs,  which 
begin  and  end  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  surface,  and  sometimes  follow 
eadi  other  in  a  broken  line.  They  indicate  the  course  of  under- 
ground streams,  the  roofs  of  which  have  fallen  in  and  exposed  them 
in  places.  Such  an  underground  course  must  be  due  to  the  original 
vaUey  being  filled  in  with  loose  and  porous  material,  into  which 
^e  water  sinks.  This  it  may  be  actually  seen  to  do  with  great 
rapidity.  I  have  known  4  inches  of  rain  to  fall  in  the  course  of  a 
night,  and  the  rivers  to  be  torrential  in  the  morning,  but  before 
evening  to  be  all  dry  again  ;  and  one  can  watch  the  water  sinking 
in  on  Uie  bottom  of  their  beds. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  these  deposits  can  also,  I  think,  be 
determined.  With  regard  to  the  Bani,  as  it  is  separated  both  from 
the  mainland  (except  at  the  two  extremities)  and  from  Patcham  by 
an  area  of  Ban,  it  can  hardly  be  *  a  bank  formed  ...  by  the  discharge 
of  the  Cutch  streams,'  while  the  fine  micaceous  silt  of  which  it  is 
composed  could  scarcely  be  obtained  from  thence.  Its  composition 
and  the  power  which  it  has  of  retaining  water  indicate  rather  that 
it  is  a  relic  of  the  sea-bottom,  corresponding  perhaps  to  a  higher 
level  of  the  submerged  bed-rocks.  Tb«  highest  part  of  the  alluvial 
area  between  Wagir  and  the  mainlard  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  an 
anticlinal  which  passes  from  one  area  to  the  other,  and  is  doubtless 
continuous.     This  may  have  originated  the  higher  level  here. 

With  these  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  features  may  be  put 
down  to  the  wind  and  rain.  The  importance  of  the  former  may  be 
argued  from  the  wide  sheets  of  loose  sand  that  lie  to  the  west  of 
Wagir  and  on  the  south-western  edges  of  the  islands.  These  are 
comparatively  scarce  on  the  margin  of  the  mainland,  and  entirely 
absent  along  the  northern  island-coasts  :  that  is,  these  sands  occur 
where  the  prevailing  strong  winds  will  be  stopped  and  are  lacking 
on  the  lee  of  high  grounds.  Moreover,  the  rivers  that  reach  the 
Ban  on  the  north  side  of  the  mainland  (with  one  exception  where 
there  is  higher  Tertiary  ground  to  the  west)  are  deflected  to  the 
west  by  the  accumulation  of  sand,  etc.,  on  the  east;  hence  the 
distribution  of  this  sand  may  be  assigned  to  the  wind.  Neverthe- 
less, much  of  the  fine  dust  that  is  carried  by  the  gales  must  fall 
en  route  and  beyond  the  lee  of  the  hills.  Here,  however,  it  will  be 
covered  by  water  during  the  rains,  and  the  finer  parlides  will  come 
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to  the  surface  and  form  the  mud,  but  the  gronnd  as  a  whole  wi 
fairly  firm. 

The  amount  of  deposit  from  rivers  must  be  comparatively,  if 
very,  small.  What  they  bring  down  must  for  the  most  part  be 
behind  when  the  water  sioks  in,  and  then  be  distributed  bj 
wind.  It  is  only  when  the  rainfall  is  very  heavj%  2  or  more  in 
in  24  hours,  that  it  can  escape  on  to  the  more  impervious  Kan, 
in  this  case  it  will  make  a  comparatively  small  part  of  what 
fallen  there  directly  from  the  clouds,  for  the  depth  of  wat«r  there 
immediately  sensitive  to  the  fall  of  rain  that  it  cannot  depend 
its  principal  supply  on  remote  sources.  The  only  material 
the  rivers  succeed  in  bringing  directly  to  the  Ran  will  be  of 
finest  mud,  and  it  will  be  uniformly  spread. 

From  these  causes  I  believe  that  the  whole  depression  of  the 
has  become  shallower,  just  as  the  Sindree  basin  to  the  east 
become  more  contracted,  and  in  course  of  time  all  the  sui 
will  become  'alluvial'  soil.  There  are  no  satisfactory  mear 
ascertainiog  whether  such  a  diminution  of  the  Ran  is  now  acti 
in  progress,  the  older  maps  being  only  approximate.  Neverth 
all  comparisons  tend  in  that  direction.  Thus  the  western  end  oi 
Bani  is  marked  on  the  old  maps  as  surrounded  by  Ran,  but  as  joi 
the  mainland  by  a  wide  area  now  under  cultivation  in  the  new. 
northern  edge  of  the  Bani  is  also  separated  by  Ran  from  Pate 
in  the  old  maps,  but  I  found  little  or  no  mud  there  after  4  inchi 
rain,  while  the  Ran  on  the  south  side  was  under  water.  Mr.  Wi 
mentions  places  where  the  Ran  is  very  soft,  as  between  Pate 
and  Kharir ;  but  it  is  reported  as  perfectly  passable  now.  Mr.  W; 
also  goes  out  of  his  way  to  correct  the  statement  that  Bela  is  jo 
by  alluvium  to  Wagir ;  and  though  no  doubt  in  the  drj'  season,  ^ 
both  are  barren,  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  alluvium  \ 
Ran,  I  can  scarcely  think  he  could  have  done  this,  if  so  n 
trees  had  then  found  root  in  it  as  are  now  to  be  seen  growing  it 
area.  But  on  the  lee  of  the  hills  there  is  certainly  no  change- 
clifi^s  of  Kharir  are  to-day  exactly  as  he  drew  them. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  main  geological  agei 
Cutch  is  now,  and  for  long  ages  past  has  been,  the  wind.  The 
of  the  sun  expands  the  surface-rocks,  the  rain  disintegrates  tl 
but  the  wind  denudes,  cleaning  them  in  one  place  and  cove 
them  in  another.  If  this  be  so,  we  can  scarcely  admit 
Mr.  Wynne  that  '  the  question  of  how  the  alluvial  plains  of  I 
were  formed  is  not  cleared  up  by  anything  observed  in  Cutch  * ; 
we  may  adopt,  with  a  slight  modification,  another  statement  oi 
that  to  whatever  causes  the  great  plains  of  Sind  and  the  Rai 
due  the  coast-plains  of  Western  India  may  also  be  ascribed.  Tl 
indeed,  with  their  wide  distribution  of  thick  unstratified  deposi 
fine  soil  over  areas  inaccessible  to  rivers,  and  their  abundan 
kunkur  gathered  from  disseminated  calcareous  particles,  seemc 
bespeak  an  aeolian  origin,  even  before  a  visit  to  Cutch  rendered 
activity  of  the  wind  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  an  observable 
Doubtless  much  of  the  material  is  brought  down  in  the  first  inst 
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by  the  Indus  and  other  rivers,  but  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
mouths  this  has  been  blown  about  in  an  easterly  and  northerly 
direction,  and  has  thus  afforded  a  constantly  renewed  source  of 
fresh  fertility. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Blanfobd  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  some  of  the 
peculiar  formations  of  Western  India  had  been  examined  by  an 
English  geolugist  of  experience.  Indian  geologists  appreciated  the 
value  of  independent  criticism.  Taking  the  deposits,  which  varied 
greatly  in  geological  age,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been 
treated  by  the  Author,  the  speaker  said  that  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  subrecent  concrete,  the  Miliolite  of  Dr.  Carter,  was  small, 
but  the  fact  that  the  rock  was  said  to  be  so  calcareous  that  it 
was  in  many  places  burnt  into  lime  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
a  purely  leolian  origin.  The  deposits  described  by  the  Author  as 
boulder-beds  doubtless  belonged  to  the  subaerial  accumulations  so 
enormously  developed  in  Central  Asia,  Cutch  being  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  dry  region  in  which  disintegration  is  in  excess  of  trans- 
porting power,  and  the  rainfall  only  suffices  to  carry  detritus, 
including  boulders,  to  a  lower  level,  not  to  wash  it  down  to  the  sea. 
With  the  so-caUed  quartzite-reefe  the  speaker  was  unacquainted. 
The  infratrappean  grits  were  possibly  peat  of  a  similar  formation 
occurring  at  the  base  of  the  Deccan  traps  throughout  the  Nerbudda 
valley  and  elsewhere,  and  known  as  Lameta  Beds.  These  often 
contained  small  rolled  quartz-pebbles.  The  laterites  of  Cutch  were 
principally  of  Eocene  age,  but  it  was  very  probable  that  lat«ritic 
deposits  of  more  recent  origin  also  occurred.  Some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  rock  were  that  the  two  principal  types — that  supposed  to  be 
dae,  in  part  at  least,  to  alteration  of  other  rocks,  and  that  which  was 
unquestionably  of  detrital  origin — were  remarkably  similar,  and 
that  the  rock  is  easily  reconsolidated  from  the  detritus  of  an  earlier 
laterite.  The  Ban  must  formerly  have  been  much  deeper,  and 
according  to  tradition  was  navigable;  but  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  the  Indus  flowed  into  the  western  part,  and 
silt  must  have  been  deposited  with  great  rapidity.  Even  now 
8ilt-laden  water  from  the  sea  is  driven  up  the  channels  on  both  sides 
of  Cutch  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  from  this  and  other  causes 
deposits  take  place  constantly.  The  high  elevation  of  the  Ban 
allurium  near  the  land-area  of  Cutch  may  be  due  to  rainwash. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Martin  regretted  that  he  could  not  quite  understand 
how  the  quartzite-reefs  could  have  been  formed  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested. It  seemed  to  him  that  if  this  pseudo-stratified  rock  were 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  prevalent  south-westerly  winds,  there 
would  not  be  that  thinning-out  arrangement  on  the  north-east  and 
east  which  the  diagram  appeared  to  show.  If,  however,  the  occa- 
sional winds  from  ^e  opposite  direction  were  also  to  be  taken  into 
account,  the  force  of  the  theory  was  more  apparent,  and  then  the 
prevalence  of  one  wind  more  than  another  would  be  shown  by  the 
north-easterly  trend  of  the  apices  of  the  beds  where  the  dovetailing 
took  place. 
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Mr.  Lamplugh  was  glad  that  the  Author  had  called  atteni 
the  phenomena  of  dry  erosion,  as  he  had  touched  the  fringe 
important  subject  which  had  not  yet  received  its  due  reco( 
from  the  geologists  of  this  country.  Oyer  vast  areas  in  ' 
parts  of  the  world  the  surface-drainage  was  at  present  insa 
to  remove  the  detritus  brought  down  the  slopes  by  atmo! 
agencies,  and  the  waste-material  consequently  accumulated 
the  hiUs  and  partially  buried  them.  The  speaker  had  been  i 
impressed  by  these  phenomena  in  Arizona,  where,  as  Dr.  B 
had  just  remarked  with  respect  to  another  region,  the  rocky 
often  stood  out  like  islands  above  the  vast  spreads  of  loose  ma 

Mr.  Yaughan  Cornish  said  that  the  power  of  the  winds 
locality  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Blake's  paper  wajs  undoubtedly  ac 
to  carry  sand  to  the  situations  described ;  and  that,  with  re^ 
the  calcareous  nature  of  the  subrecent  concrete  which  Dr.  B 
regarded  as  a  difficulty,  the  blown  sand  of  Hale  in  Cornwall 
be  cited  in  support  of  the  Author's  views.  This  was  lai^el 
posed  of  shell-fragments,  and  he  had  observed  that  it  wai 
mobile  under  the  action  of  wind  than  the  ordinary  quartz-sand 
sea-shore.  Keferring  to  the  boulder-beds,  he  said  that  the  ti 
boulders  presented  some  curious  features,  which  he  was  at 
examining.  For  example,  a  large  boulder  travelled  badly 
sand  because  the  sand  was  readily  displaced,  and  the  boulde: 
Conversely,  little  pebbles  travelled  with  difficulty  over  a 
boulders  because  they  were  caught  in  the  hollows,  and  wit 
culty  surmounted  the  humps  of  the  rough  surface.  The  bei 
dition  for  the  transport  of  large  boulders,  and  of  blocks  or  i 
stone,  appeared  to  be  when  the  bed  was  composed  of  pebble 
enough  to  form  a  hard  floor,  but  not  so  large  as  to  allow  the  1 
to  catch  in  the  pits  of  the  surface.  It  seemed,  therefore,  t 
every  size  of  boulder  there  should  correspond  a  particular 
pebbles  over  which  the  boulder  could  be  transported  w: 
minimum  effort. 

The  AuTHOB,  in  replying,  remarked  that  the  infratrappea 
were,  in  his  view,  of  entirely  local  origin  and  not  to  be  cot 
except  in  point  of  time,  with  any  deposits  elsewhere ;  wh 
presence  of  a  single  quartz-pebble  in  them  would  be  destruc 
his  account  of  their  origin.  He  admitted  that  there  were  I 
in  Cutch  of  Eocene  age.  Those  examined  by  him,  however 
were  far  more  widely  spread,  gave  no  indication  of  age,  bi 
certainly  neither  derived  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  res 
produced  by  the  reconstruction  of  such  as  were  so  derive 
very  much  doubted  the  usual  statement  that  water  was 
on  to  the  Ban  from  the  Indus-mouth  by  the  monsoon.  ] 
ridden  over  part  of  it  towards  the  end  of  an  exceptional! 
season,  and  there  was  less  water  on  it  than  the  rain  th 
fallen.  Moreover,  the  strongest  winds  in  Cutch  blow  in  1 
season,  but  the  Ran  is  not  flooded  till  the  rain  has  falle: 
agreed  with  Mr.  Lamplugh  that  the  study  of  the  phei 
of  denudation  by  aerial  agencies  in  the  tropics  was  a  new  exp 
for  an  English  geologist. 
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19.  Coal:  a  New  Explanatiok  of  its  Formation;  or  the  Phb- 
NOMKNA  of  a  New  Fossil  Plant  considered  with  reference  to 
the  Origin,  Composition,  and  Formation  of  Coal-beds.  By 
W.  8.  Grbslbt,  Esq.,  F.G.8.     (Read  February  24th,  1897.) 

[Abeiraot.] 

Thb  Author  argues  that  the  brilliant  black  laminsd  in  coal  and 
materials  similar  to  those  that  form  these  laminae,  which  are  found 
in  earthy  coals,  shales,  and  days,  point  to  the  former  existence  of 
an  aquatic  plant,  having  the  general  shape  of  the  modem  Platy- 
cerium  aldcome,  which  grew  in  place.  He  believes  that  much  coal 
was  formed  by  this  aquatic  '  coal-plant,'  which  grew  amongst  the 
mechanical  sediments  and  the  debris  of  the  terrestrial  vegetation 
that  accumulated  on  the  floors  of  sheets  of  water.' 


DiSOTTSSION. 

Mr.  Marb  spoke. 

'  [Specimens,  and  a  series  of  large  diagrams  in  illustration  of  his  paper, 
were  exhibited  by  the  Author  when  the  paper  was  read.  By  an  unfortunate 
OTertiffht,  the  mention  of  this  exhibit  was  omitted  in  the  Proceedings,  p.  xoiii. 
— Bd.J 
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20.  On  the  Natxjrx  and  Origin  of  the  EArEKTHAL  Serf 
By  Miss  Catherine  A.  Raisin,  B.Sc.  (Commnnica 
Prof.  T.  G.  Bonnet,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.G.S. 
Febniar}-  24th,  1897.) 

[Plates  XVI.  &  XVIL] 

CONTXHTS. 

] 

lutroduction  

I.  luTestigation  in  the  Field    

II.  Microscopic  Details  

III.  Controversinl  Questions   

IV.  Comparison  with  other  Serpentines  from  the  Voeges  

V.  Comparison  with  Serpentines  from  other  Localities    

VI.  Summary    

Introduction. 

The  general  origin  of  the  rock  serpentine  as  a  metamoi 
peridotite  is  now  usually  admitted  since  the  investigations, 
have  become  classic,  of  Profs.  Tschermak,  Sandberger,  £ 
and  other  later  observers.  An  exception  is  made,  howev 
certain  masses  by  some  geologists.  One  of  the  most  inte 
of  these  is  that  described  as  the  Bauenthal  serpentine, 
hypothesis  which  was  put  forward  by  Weigand  in  1875*  wi 
this  did  not  originate  from  a  peridotite,  that  it  is  indeed  a 
morphosed  rock,  but  is  the  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
a  gneiss.  The  investigation  of  the  genesis  of  this  rock  thus 
bearing  on  an  important  general  petrological  question.  Ex< 
was  taken  to  the  conclusions  of  Herr  Weigand  by  Prof.  Bonne 
the  study  of  microscopic  slices.^  In  consequence  of  this, 
return  journey  from  Switzerland  in  1895, 1  turned  aside  t 
the  Kauenthal,  and  brought  back  a  few  specimens,  with  tb 
that  they  might  be  useful  in  the  further  examination  of  the  qt 
which  I  hoped  that  Prof.  Bonney  intended  to  make.  As 
ever,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  visit  the  locality  hims 
some  time,  he  asked  me  to  continue  the  investigation,  whicl 
in  the  summer  of  1896,  spending  about  a  fortnight  in  the  d 
From  the  numerous  specimens  then  collected,  many  slides 
been  prepared,  the  inferences  from  which  seem  entirely  to  cc 
rate  the  views  formed  on  the  spot.  I  have  been  able  fortuna 
submit  to  Prof.  Bonney  the  specimens  and  slides,  and  he 
allows  me  to  state  that  he  agrees  with  the  main  oonclusione 
them  as  here  put  forward.  Por  all  the  help  of  various  kinds 
to  me  by  him  in  this  investigation,  and  for  the  facilities 
generously  afforded  for  examining  his  numerotis  specimc 
serpentines  from  other  localities,  I  would  here  offer  my  best  tl 

I  Jahrb.  d.  k.-k.  Geol.  Reichsanstalt,  toI.  xxt.  (1875)  p.  183 ;  or  Tscl 
Min.  &  Petr.  Mitth.  1875.  >  GeoL  Mag.  1887,  p.  65. 
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)  outcrop  of  the  Rauenthal  serpentine  is  marked  on  the  French 
nblished  in  1837*  as  a  somewhat  lenticular  patch  rather  more 
1200  metres  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  by  200  metres  from  N.W.  to 
occurring  between  '  granulitic  gneiss '  below  and  '  granulite ' 
.  A  small  tributary  streamlet  ^  seemed  to  be  fed  by  springs 
the  upper  limit  of  the  serpentine,  to  fall  over  a  steep  rocky 
v^estward  in  a  course  roughly  determined  by  the  northern 
lary  of  the  outcrop,  although  cutting  through  one  comer,  then 
ttinue  to  the  north  and  north-west  into  the  Eauenthal  stream, 
steep  hillside  is  often  covered  with  grass  or  a  close  growth  of 
or  flowers,  and  much  of  it  is  richly  wooded.  Fortunately 
il  paths,  and,  still  better,  the  road  leading  beyond  the  Schaaf- 
give  eaaj  access  to  the  area  which  had  to  be  examined. 

(1)  Relation  of  the  Gneiss. 

the  description  given  by  Herr  Weigand  he  speaks  of  a  passage 
the  gneiss  into  serpentine.  Therefore  I  first  examined,  as 
3  possible,  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  former  rock.  From  the 
of  the  path  near  the  lower  course  of  the  above-mentioned 
mlet,  and  from  a  quarry  close  by,  I  took  several  specimens,  one 
j;  a  well-marked  homblendic  band,  but  the  outcrop  here  by 
path  is  small,  and  distant  j  mile,  or  perhaps  more,  from  the 
mtine.'  The  gneiss  is  well  exhibited  on  the  north  of  the  stream 
5  the  road  (marked  «,  PI.  XVI.)  cut  by  it  in  small  cliffs  at 
vals.  This  rock  is  foliated  and  banded ;  it  sometimes  has  layers 
nbling  a  reddish  granitoid  rock,  and  others  a  foliated  diorite ;  it 
lually  micaceous,  and  often  has  bands  especially  rich  in  biotite. 
general  dip  here  and  in  other  masses  is  to  the  west  of  N.  or  to 
.,  often  at  a  considerable  angle  (45°  to  60°).  The  gneiss,  of 
jctly  normal  type,  is  seen  in  a  large  mass  at  about  240  feet* 
K  of  the  stream,  aod  in  a  smaU  mass,  apparently  in  situ,  about 
eet  north  of  the  stream,  or  120  feet  north  of  the  serpentine, 
actual  junction  south  of  the  stream  is  obscured,  but  a  sloping 
of  muddy  talus  extending  about  80  feet  seems  to  be  full  of 
meuts,  some  of  slickensided  schistose  rock,  such  as  often  results 
i  disturbaace  along  a  junction.  Serpentine  forms  next  a  mass 
imbled  big  blocks,  and  then  occurs  as  fragments  in  the  earthy 
I  for  about  470  feet.    Beyond  this  the  gneiss  apparently  extends 

Published  by  the  D6p6t  de  la  Guerre :  aoale  ^^^.    This  map  is  rather 

in  date  than  that  of  Kochlin-Schlumberger  to  which  Weigand  refers. 
ICarked  with  more  accuracy  on  the  Gkrman  contour-map  of  the  district, 

coloured    geologically  (scale   jsooo^*     "^^*"  **  ***®  streamlet  along  which 

ered  blocks  can  be  traced,  as  described  by  Weigand. 

At  this  distance,  or  farther  from  the  serpentme,  some  of  tbe  rock  is  a 

iblende-sobist  or  foliated  diorite. 

All  measurements  are  rery  rough  calculations,  made  from  pacing  tbe 
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until  we  reach  the  granite  rather  north  of  the  next  tributary 
streamlet. 

Here,  then,  was  the  first  result  which  I  had  not  anticipated.  No 
clean  continuous  sections  were  found,  showing  a  passage  from  gneiss 
to  serpentine,  nor  even  from  gneiss  to  an  almost  pure  amphibolite, 
and  the  gneiss  seemed  to  be  everywhere  of  normal  type.  Herr 
Meigand  states  in  regard  to  this  rock  that  the  hornblende  '  gradually 
gains  the  upper  hand,  and  thus  the  rock  passes  through  amphi- 
bole-gneiss  to  a  pure  hornblende-rock,  which,  however,  retains  the 
fit  ratified  aspect  of  the  gneiss.'  *  Whatever  changes  have  occurred 
ill  the  local  exposures  (and  it  would  ha^  been  perhaps  a  help  if 
Herr  Weigand  had  given  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  parts 
which  he  examined  in  the  field),  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
sections  can  have  been  which  showed  the  passage  stated.'  As  just 
previously  recorded,  in  the  gneiss  almost  adjacent  to  the  serpentine 
(along  the  strike  of  the  foliation)  hornblende  can  hardly  be  found, 
all  the  dark  layers  which  have  been  cut  for  the  microscope  proving 
to  be  micaceous ;  and  although  the  mineral  occurs  in  the  valley 
bolow'  and  in  an  occasional  band  on  the  lower  slopes,  this  seems 
but  slender  proof  of  a  gradual  passage  to  an  almost  pure  amphibo- 
lite. 

(2)  The  Serpentine  and  its  Relation  to  the  Amphibolite. 

The  crags  on  the  grassy  and  tree-covered  slope  consist  mainly  of 
werpentine  in  situ,  and  these  were  next  examined.*  They  generally 
face  steeply  towards  the  west  or  valley-side,  and  are  often  large 
masses  extending  40  or  80  or  even  150  feet  in  length,  and  to  a 
height  of  20  feet  or  more.  Among  them  examples  are  soon  noticed 
of  the  amphibolite  and  of  various  minerals  associated  with  the 
serpentine,  such  as  may  have  been  found  in  blocks  by  the  brook 
and  roadstones  in  the  valley.  The  chief  rock  is  serpentine,  often 
including,  as  described  by  Herr  Weigand,  a  peculiar  chlorite.  That 
mineral  is  definitely  orientated,  the  rock  is  generally  platy,  and  its 
appearance  on  transverse  and  parallel  surfaces  is  in  marked  contrast. 
On  the  former  it  looks  dull,  of  a  rather  varied  dark  green  colour, 
with  slightly  marked  lines  along  the  edges  of  the  planes  rich  in 
chlorite.  If  these  are  exposed  in  step-like  fashion,  or  if  the  rock  be 
l>roken  parallel  with  them,  the  chlorite  gives  a  silvery  glitter  to  the 

^  '  Diese  letitere  [Hornblende"]  gewinnt  nach  und  nach  die  Oberhand  und 
f\ihrt  80  daa  Gestein  durcb  Amphibolgneiss  in  reinen  Hornblendefels  iiber,  der 
al>er  die  Schichtung  des  Gneisses  beibehiilt.*     Op.  cii,  p.  197. 

^  The  road  has  been  made  somewhat  recently,  I  belieye,  and  doubtless  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  sections  exposed.  But  along  the  smaller  (and,  I  should 
think,  older)  path  above  (marked  /3)  gneiss  is  seen,  in  small  outcrops  towards 
its  southern  end,  and  in  bosses  north  of  the  stream,  and  these  are  of  the  same 
normal  type.  , 

^  This  would  be  rather  distant,  as  previously  stated,  unless  more  crags  occur 
wliicb  I  failed  to  see,  because  they  were  hidden  by  the  trees  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hill,  and  even  these  would  not  be  close  at  hand. 

*'  One  or  generally  seTeral  specimens  were  taken  from  each  mass.  I  belicTe 
that  I  examined  every  crag,  but  I  certainly  left  no  important  section  untouched. 
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surface.  In  the  serpentine,  enstatite-crystals  are  sometimes  seen 
on  the  cross-fracture  planes,  where  the  chlorite  is  not  visible.  This 
platy  serpentine  rich  in  chlorite  can  be  recognized  in  many  crags 
(see  PI.  XVI).  In  a  second  form  of- the  rock  the  chlorite-flakes 
are  much  smaller,  more  crowded,  and  not  orientated.  A  third 
yariety  is  massive,  dark  rich  greenish,  not  platy,  without  chlorite, 
but  containing  well-developed  enstatite  or  bronzite.  Fourthly,  the 
serpentine  may  be  mottled  with  greenish  patches,  or  a  similar 
material  may  form  streaks  and  laminae  sometimes  about  ^  inch 
thick ;  these  patches  and  layers  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  outline. 
Lastly,  the  peculiar  amphibolite  occurs  in  places.  Where  typi- 
cally developed  it  is  a  beautiful  mass  of  glittering,  silvery,  pale- 
inreenish  crystal-fiakes,  orientated  so  as  to  produce  an  appearance  of 
foliation.  Examples  of  it  are  found  in  at  least  five  of  the  serpentine- 
crags.  It  often  forms  layers  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness  embedded 
in  normal  serpentine,  and  the  two  rocks  are  clearly  distinguishable 
in  the  crags,  although  the  boundary  is  not  always  sharply  defined, 
a  certain  indentation  or  mixing  being  visible  on  close  examination. 

Olmneserpentine  and  ^amphibolite  *  (Rauenthal)  in  thin" section. 


The  (larker-spottod  parts  represent  the  distinctly  green  portions  of  the  slice, 
which  are  composed  of  oli  vine-serpentine.  The  paler  areas  represent  the 
'  amphibolite/  which  is  colourless.    (  X  2^.) 

Thus  the  amphibolite-bands  occur  not  along  the  limit  of  the  ser- 
pentine, but  included  in  it  (see  PI.  XYI).  Again,  the  loose  blocks 
in  the  valley  show  the  amphibolite  and  serpentine  in  similar  relations. 
Another  mode  of  association,  however,  is  exhibited  in  certain 
loose  boulders,  and  in  one  crag  near  to  and  south  of  the  streamlet. 
Q.J.Q.8.  No.  210.  s 
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Here  angular  and  irregular  patches  of  serpentine  and  amphibolite 
are  intermingled,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  breccia. 

This  occurrence  of  hornblendio  bands  and  patches  presumably 
represents  the  passage  of*  the  amphibolite  into  the  serpentine 
described  by  Weigand.  In  these  separate  bands  or  streaks,  as  also 
in  the  chlorite-bearing  serpentine,  a  parallelism  and  orientation  of 
the  minerals  is  usually  found,  and  Herr  Weigand  speaks  of  this  as  if 
only  one  cause  could  bring  it  about.  He  states  that  the  serpentine 
'  lies  in  the  amphibolite  and  in  the  strike  of  the  gneiss ;  it  is  thus 
a  metamorphosed  banded  complex  of  hornblende-rock/  ^  As  will 
be  seen  from  my  description,  the  fact  is  rather  that  the  amphibolite 
lies  in  the  serpentine.  A  pHrallelism,  however,  with  the  foliation 
of  the  gneiss  could  be  explained  on  the  theory  of  the  igneous  nature 
of  the  serpentine  and  amphibolite.  If  a  magma  were  intruded  into 
a  mass  of  gneiss,  the  intrusion  would  be  likely  to  follow  the 
structure-planes  of  that  rock  and  to  show  a  general  parallelism 
with  them. 

(3)  Gteneral  Character  of  the  Gneiss. 

Finally,  we  must  notice  one  general  difficulty.  The  gneiss  near 
the  Rauenthal,  as  I  have  stated,  is  exposed,  and  exhibits  a  normal 
character  over  a  large  area.  Occasionally  (I  should  say  rarely)  it 
has  bands  rich  in  hornblende  or  composed  of  that  mineraL  In 
these,  the  hornblende,  as  Weigand  describes  it,  is  the  dark  greenish 
variety  usually  found  in  the  gneiss.  The  rock  shows  the  usual 
alternations  of  layers:  quarts  and  felspar,  bioHte  and  felspar,  or 
quartz,  felspar  and  mica.  Tet,  on  Weigand's  hypothesis,  the 
gneiss  becomes  in  one  isolated  locality  a  mass  of  almost  pure 
hornblende.  Nowhere  else  in  the  neighbourhood  is  this  repre- 
sentation found.'  The  only  evidence  for  it  here  consists,  first,  in  a 
comparatively  few  isolated  layers  of  the  peculiar  pale  amphibolite 
(and  no  hypothesis  is  put  forward  to  explain  the  supposed  bleaching 
and  modification  of  the  dark  mineral  of  the  gneiss),  and  secondly, 
in  a  mass  of  serpentine  into  which  the  hornblende-rock  is  supposed 
to  be  changed.  Of  the  latter  alteration  we  may  at  least  say  that  it 
is  neither  usual  nor  easily  explained.  Even  if  there  were  a  passage, 
of  which  I  can  see  no  evidence,  this  general  difficulty  should  have 
been  discussed. 

On  Herr  Weigand's  measurements,  the  serpentine-outcrop  is 
30  paces  broad,"  and  the  occurrence  of  hornblendic  bands  a  few 
inches  in  thickness  would  not  afford  much  material  for  so  massive 
a  development. 

^  '  Er  lieet  im  Amphibolit  und  im  Streiohen  des  Gneisses ;  er  ist  also  ein 
umgewandelter  Scbicbtencomplex  Yon  Hornblendefels/    {Op.  cit.  p.  203.) 

'  As  Prof.  Bonney  points  out,  a  large  mass  of  either  pure  hornblende  or 
pure  pyroxene  is  certainly  Tery  rare.    (Q«oL  Mag.  1887,  p.  66.) 

'  'Die  grosste  Breite  des  Serpentinanstehenden  ist  ungefahr  30  Schritt«' 
(op.  cit.  p.  197).  My  own  very  rough  measurements  up  the  steep,  covered, 
boulder-strewn  slope  gave  the  outcrop  as  about  260  yards  broad.  This  agrees 
better  with  the  map,  but  would  increase  the  difficulty  discussed  above. 
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(4)  Relation  to  the  Granite. 

iced  the  serpentine  upward,  passing  off  it  in  many  places 
tisfied  that  I  was  on  the  granite  and  that  no  serpen  me 
i  higher  up,  since  fallen  blocks  were  not  to  be  seen.  The 
;ks  approach  most  closely  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Bt  already  noticed,  especially  below  the  road  (5)  and  above 
le  path  (y).  Clambering  here  for  a  few  paces  at  several 
rer  ground  covered  with  soil  and  plants,  I  passed  in  each 
3m  the  serpentine  to  fragments  and  blocks,  mostly  moss- 
,  consisting  of  granite,  but  I  found  no  actual  junction. 

11.  Microscopic  Details. 

e  slides  of  rocks  from  the  Rauenthal  certain  distinct  minerals 
identified.  For  very  many  details  about  these  we  may 
recapitulate  the  descriptions  given  in  previous  articles  by 
eigand  *  and  by  Prof.  Bonney.* 


(1)  Chlorite. 

shining  folia  visible  macroscopically  exhibit  water-clear 
which  extinguish  straight,  and  are  identified  as  chlorite 
icloeing  extruded  iron  oxide.  In  addition,  they  sometimes 
spindle-shaped  crystals  of  another  mineral  *,'  probably  aggre- 
'  perofskite,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  an  impure  sphene. 
orite  is  associated  either  with  the  ordinary  serpentine  or 
9  amphibolite  (PI.  XVII.  figs.  4,  6).  At  places  it  shows  in 
1  light  transverse  bands  like  strain-shadows,  so  that  it 
the  twinning  of  felspar,  and  has  almost  a  microcline 
ice.* 

(2)   Hornblende. 

y-marked  hornblende  occurs  within  the  serpentine,  in  longi- 
sections  with  rectilineal  structure  and  in  transverse  sections 
tice-work,  both  often  showing  partial  alteration,  as  described 
above-named  authors*  (PL  XVII.  fig.  2).  There  would 
difference  of  opinion  that  such  crystals  are  undergoing 
aization,  and  that  these  serpentinized  parts  retain  the 
ristic  indication  of  hornblende-cleavages.  The  transverse 
nized  bars  may  be  somewhat  sinuous  and  fringed,  but  the 
inal  planes  extend  as  straight  boundaries  to  the  kernels  of 

Serpentine  der  Vogesen/  Jahrb.  d.  k.-k.  Geol.  Beichsanstalt,  vol.  xxv. 

B  on  Specirnens  of  the  Bauenthal  Serpentine/  Gteol.  Mag    1887, 

). 

*  indicates  a  mineral  not  mentioned  in  Weigaud's  description. 

nd  in  another  slide  a  twinning  somewhat  resemblin?  the  above  in  a 


rhich  I  believe  to  be  pyroxenic,  probably  enstatite.     Cf.  T.  G.  Bonney, 
g.  1887,  pp.  239,  240. 

tid. ;  BlaoJ.J,  H.  Teall,  *  British  Petrography,'  1888,  p.  Ill 
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hornblende.     Although  the  original  hornblende-crystal  has 
process  of  change  become  ragged  and  often  irregularly  rep 
the  exterior  by  the  mineral  serpentine  or  actinolite,  yet  ii 
cases  a   definite  external  form  can  be  traced.      An  idio 
character  would  not  have  been  generally  acquired  in  the 
crystallization  of  hornblende  any  more  than  in  other  hon 
peridotites  or  in  the  amphibolite  of  this  area.     The  pale  hor 
which  forms  the  last-named  rook  consists  of  crystals  often  1 
by   straight  sides  (generally  prism-faces)  and  exhibiting 
cleavages,  but  with  ragged  ends  (PI.  XVII.  figs.  4  &  5). 
the  mineral   is   fresh,  but   occasionally  it  is  broken  up 
aggregate  partly  serpentinous,  partly  actinolitic,  which  be 
tooth-like  projections  penetrating  into  the  hornblende. 

(3)  Enstatite.* 

This  mineral  can  be  identified  by  various  characters.  It  < 
close  parallel  structure,  with  straight  extinction,  appears  j 
at  least  partially  with  serpentine,  and  includes,  along  the  sta 
planes,  minut-e  tubular  enclosures,  or  some  clustered  bi 
crystals,  probably  perofskite.  The  enstatite  is  undergoing  s 
nization  and  is  similar  in  its  characters  to  that  which  "V 
describes  as  forming  the  major  part  of  the  Starkenbach  mass, 
partly  from  this  fact,  he  infers  to  have  an  origin  diflPerent  fn 
of  the  Rauenthal  rock. 

(4)  Augite.* 

Augite  occurs  in  one  slide,  although  it  is  in  a  layer  of 
bolite,  and  thus,  according  to  Weigand's  hypothesis,  not 
an  oriennal  peridotit-e.  The  augite  is  colourless,  fresh-lookin 
well -developed  cleavages  seen  both  in  transverse  and  in  lon^ 
septions.  The  crystals  are  partly  idiomorphic  (with  plan 
101,  Oil)  and  are  enclosed  within  the  hornblende. 

(5)  Iron  Oxide. 

Secondary  minerals  occur,  one  of  the  most  important  of  \ 
iron  oxide,  commonly  associated,  as  Weigand  describes,  w 
chlorite,  and  often  in  the  form  of  haematite.  Other  minute  g 
iron  oxide  will  be  noticed  shortly  as  occurring  in  the  serpeni 

(6)  Perofskite.* 

In  connexion  with  the  serpentinized  enstatite,  small  i 
occur  (about  '025  mm.  or  less  in  diameter),  sometimes  in  < 
cubes  or  octahedra,  but  usually  clustered.  The  mineral  ii 
colourless,  with  a  high  refraction  and  rough-looking  surface 
has  whitish  or  silvery  lustre  by  reflected  light.  It  appar< 
perofskite. 

The  mineral  within  the  chlorite  (as  mentioned  above)  h 
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similar  characters.  In  the  enstatite  and  in  some  of  the  hornblende, 
^ummj-brown  granular  aggregates  are  clustered  along  the  cleavage- 
planes,  and  perhaps  cause  a  filmy  appearance  over  intervening  parts. 
Xixis  also  is  not  unlike  perofiskite,  possibly  a  second  form  of  that 
mineral  or  a  stage  in  its  development,  but  it  is  in  grains  too  minute 
to  be  tested.  The  serpentinized  hornblende  in  one  slide  encloses 
Bmall  rhomboidal  nets,  which  might  be  clusters  of  a  similar  mineral, 
but  have  rather  the  appearance  of  skeleton  crystab. 

(7)   Rutile.* 

In  one  slide  of  serpentine  (from  a  loose  specimen)  many  of  the 
rounded  kernels  within  the  network  exhibit  acicular  brownish 
crystals.  They  are  long,  but  too  slender  to  be  examined  in  detail. 
Their  colour  and  form  suggest  a  dark  impure  rutile,  and  geniculate 
twins,  although  not  common,  occur.  The  needles  are  developed 
usually  towards  the  border  of  the  kernel  and  point  in  a  more  or  less 
radial  direction.  The  late  Prof.  Carvell  Lewis,  as  will  be  seen  from 
his  forthcoming  work  on  the  Genesis  and  Matrix  of  the  Diamond, 
identified  rutile  in  serpentinized  olivine. 

(8)  Serpentine. 

The  mineral  serpentine  in  these  slides  shows  varietal  forms.  It 
may  consist  of  tubular  or  fibrous  elements,  sometimes  parallel  in 
bundles,  sometimes  in  a  matted  mass.  This  serpentine  is  greenish, 
gives  yellowish  polarization-colours,  and  extinguishes  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  fibres,  which  thus  are  probably  chrysotile. 
Secondly,  the  serpentine  may  show  the  lattice- work  or  the  somewhat 
rectangular  network  surrounding  angular  kernels  as  described  by 
Weigand  and  others.^  Thirdly,  it  exhibits  kernels  of  less  regular  form 
which,  although  they  sometimes  have  rectilinear  boundaries,  are 
generally  rather  more  rounded.  Several  difierences  between  the  last 
two  cases  are  often  recognizable.  These  are  for  the  most  part  best 
seen  with  high  powers  in  ordinary  light  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm. 
The  parts  with  angular  network  are  paler  in  colour ;  the  net  gives 
an  effect  of  higher  refractive  power  than  the  mesh,  appearing  like  a 
green  rim  bordering  a  colourless  area.  With  crossed  nicols,  the 
rim  gives  low  colours  and  extinguishes  nearly  or  quite  parallel, 
while  the  enclosed  parallelogram  is  faintly  or  not  at  all  doubly 
refracting.  The  part  with  rounded  grains  is  greener,  the  kernels 
are  paler,  more  highly  refracting  and  prominent  than  the  inter- 
Tening  bands ;  where  they  have  a  greener  tint  we  may  sometimes  be 
looking  at  a  band  cut  parallel  to  its  plane.  In  either  case  the 
nucleus  has  no  effect  on  polarized  light,  but  the  borders  give  the 
usual  low  colours  of  serpentine. 

Thus,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Bonney,  there  are  two  type- 

*  Thia  form  of  serpentine  results  from  the  alteration  of  hornblende,  trans- 
verse sections  of  that  mineral  showing  a  lattice-structure,  and  longitudinal 
sections  exhibiting  the  pri8m-clea?agea  crossed  roughly  at  right  angles  by  less 
regular  lines. 
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fonns  of  the  serpentine,  differing  in  several  characteristics.  Whether 
the  fihrous  part  is  connected  always  with  one  or  the  other  form  is 
diflficolt  to  decide,  hut  it  seems  certainly  in  some  cases  related  to  the 
more  irregular  part,  since  it  can  he  traced  originating  either  as 
patches  or  as  a  fringe  heginning  to  extend  into  the  kernels.  A 
fourth  form  of  serpentine  with  close  parallel  structure  has  been 
noticed  as  the  result  of  change  in  enstatite.* 

Although  these  observations  thus  agree  with  many  of  the  details 
given  by  Herr  Weigand,  yet  some  additions  to  his  list  are  required, 
and  the  presence  of  enstatite  especially  has  an  important  bearing^, 
as  it  is  distinctly  a  mineral  associated  with  peridotites  or  allied 
rocks.^ 

III.  Controversial  Questions. 

The  characters  must  now  be  considered  in  which,  according  to 
Weigand,  the  Rauenthal  serpentine  is  unlike  the  other  masses,  and 
by  reason  of  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  a  different 
origin  must  be  attributed  to  it. 

(1)  Accessory  Minerals. 

It  is  stated  that  '  the  accessory  minerals  so  characteristic  of 
olivine-serpentine  here  are  wholly  wanting."  It  is  true  that 
picotite  does  not  appear  to  be  present,  but  it  is  absent  from  other 
serpentines,  and  other  accessories  characteristic  of  peridotites  (perof- 
skite,  rutile,  enstatite)  are  found  here. 

(2)  Iron  Oxide. 

A  second  important  distinction  is  stated  to  be  that,  '  for  one  thing, 
strings  of  iron  are  entirely  wanting,  and  in  consequence  differently 
coloured  zones/ '  The  serpentine  in  many  parts  has  a  rather  uniform 
greenish  tint,  contains  only  minute  specks  of  ferrite  scattered  within 
the  kernels,  or  aggregated  in  minutely  granular  strings  along  the 

*  A  kind  of  epherulitic  serpentine  also  occurs  within  certain  yeins  which 
cross  the  amphibolite.  In  one  of  these,  a  very  pale  greenish  or  yellowish 
isotropic  ground  exhibits,  with  polarized  light,  scattered  stars  which  consist  of 
fibres,  evidently  serpentine  or  chrysotile.  A  vein  in  another  slide  shows,  in 
polarized  light,  a  diaper-like  pattern  with  black  crosses  similar  to  that  of 
spherulitic  rhyolites.  At  other  parts  wedge-shaped  crystallites  grow  in  tufts 
from  the  sides  of  the  vein.  I  noticed  a  slight  development  of  a  similar  structure 
in  a  serpentine  from  the  Lizard. 

*  The  views  of  Herr  Weigand  as  to  the  Rauenthal  serpentine  are  quoted  by- 
Mr.  Teall  ('Brit.  Petrogr.*  18S8.  pp.  110-112).  We  find  it  stated,  however,  in 
another  place,  in  connexion  with  Sandberger*s  results,  that  *  one  or  more  of 
the  minerals,  chromite,  picotite,  pleonaste,  chrome-diopside,  enstatite,  and 
pyrope,  are  found  in  the  typical  peridotites.  The  occurrence  of  any  of  these 
minerals  in  a  serpentine  is  therefore  strong  evidence  that  it  has  been  produced 
by  the  alteration  of  an  olivine-rock/     (Op.  cit.  p.  108.) 

*  B.  Weigand,  op.  cit.  p.  201 : — *  Ferner  fehlen  hier  im  HomblendeseTpentin 
ganzlich  die  fiir  den  Olivinserpentin  so  charakteristischen  accessorischen  Minera- 

lien Einmal  fehlen  hier  ganzlich   Erzschnure  und  damit  verschiedeu 

geiarbte  Zonen.' 
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intervening  bands,  as  indicated  by  Prof.  Bonney.*  Thus,  even  apart 
from  the  chlorite,  iron  oxide  is  not  entirely  absent';  but  it  is  true 
that  the  strongly  marked  black  or  brownish  network  of  many 
serpentines  is  not  here  visible. 

I  fail  to  see,  however,  that  this  fact  leads  to  any  other  inference 
than  that  the  original  olivine  was  not  a  ferriferous  variety.  It 
would  seem  that  the  original  magma  was  one  rather  poor  in  iron, 
for  the  colourless  hornblende  probably  owes  its  peculiarity  to  a  want 
of  the  ferruginous  constituent.''  Much  of  the  iron  oxide  which  is 
present  in  the  serpentine  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  peculiar 
chlorite.  In  certain  specimens,  however,  the  olivine-serpentine  is 
more  ferruginous,  with  grains  of  magnetite  (?)  and  so  much  scattered 
minute  opacite  that  it  gives  a  bluish  tinge  to  parts  of  the  slide ;  but 
here  no  clilorite  is  exhibited. 

(3)  Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Serpentine. 

(1)  After  the  accurate  description  of  the  serpentinization  of 
hornblende,  Herr  Weigand  goes  on  tK)  state  that  *  the  same  arrange- 
ment is  found  everywhere  in  the  serpentine,'  *  and  that  it  *  follows 
without  doubt  that ....  a  serpentine  ....  in  great  masses  ....  has 
originated  from  amphibolite.'  *  It  was  shown  by  Prof.  Bonney  that 
the  serpentine  had  not  so  universal  and  uniform  a  character,  and 
that  the  major  part  of  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  serpen tinized 
crystals  of  hornblende.*  We  cannot  ignore  the  differences  which 
certainly  exist,  which  Weigand  himself  to  a  certain  extent  recognizes 
from  his  words  the  'larger  rounded  parts.' ^  This  phrase  alone 
suggests  two  differences ;  others  have  now  been  added ;  and  the 
true  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  part  with  '  larger  rounded  * 
kernels  is  the  result  of  the  serpentinization  of  an  olivine-mass 
(PI.  XVIT.  figs.  2,  6).  In  fact  the  hornblende  occurs  as  an  accessory 
in  an  original  peridotite,  just  as  that  mineral  is  found  in  parts  of 
the  Lizard  serpentine. 

(2)  We  are  told  that  this  Kauenthal  serpentine  does  not  exhibit 
the  *  irregular  network '  which  is  characteristic  of  olivine-serpen- 
tines.®     Here  there  is  a  network — it  is  only  therefore  a  question  of 

»  Gcol.  Mag.  1887,  p.  68. 

^  Indeed  this  appears  to  be  acknowledged,  although  the  statements  do  not 
seem  perfectly  clear : — *  Die  Analyse  zeigt  also  in  Uebereinstimmung  mit  der 
mikroskopischen  Untersuchung  eine  grosse  Menge  £iBen.'  (B.  Weigand,  op. 
cit.  p.  200.) 

^  The  analysis  of  the  amphibolite  given  by  Weigand  includes  Fe^O.  4'649, 
FeO  2i07,  but  the  analysis  was  obtained,  we  are  told,  from  material  which 
included  some  serpentine. 

^  *Zeigt  sich  dieselbe  gitter-  und  fensterformige  Struotur  iiber  das  ganse 
Gesichts&d  verbreitet '  {pp.  cit.  p.  198) ;  * .  .  . .  man  im  Serpentine  selbst 
mittelst  des  polarisirten  Lichtea  den  Cbrysotil  in  derselben  Anordnang  iiberall 
wiederfindet  wie  in  der  Hornblende  . .  .'  {op.  cit.  p.  200). 

*  '  Qeht  unzweifelhaft  herror,  da.*ts  ....  wir  also  hier  einen  in  grossen 
Manen  auftretenden  Serpen  tin  haben,  der  aus  Amphibolit  entstanden  ist' 
{op.  cU.  pp.  200-201).  «  Geol.  Mag.  1887,  p.  68. 

■^  Op.  cit.  p.  197  :  '  grossere  rundliche  Partien.' 

*  B.  Weigand,  op,  cit.  p.  201. 
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the  regularity  in  its  arrangement.  If  there  be  any  difference  in  this 
respect  from  other  serpentines,  there  is  a  far  greater  difference 
between  it  a  ad  the  changed  hornblende.^  Moreover,  in  the  olivine 
of  rarious  rocks  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  amount  of 
internal  structure  which  it  exhibits.  While  in  many  crystals  no 
cleavage  and  only  irregular  cracks  are  seen,  in  others  straight 
parallel  lines  of  cleavage  are  well  developed.  Perhaps  no  better 
examples  of  the  latter  character  can  be  found  than  in  certain  euly- 
sites.'  If,  however,  we  examine  for  comparison  other  serpentines, 
we  find  in  many  that  bands  equally  straight  form  the  network; 
and  the  structure  of  the  strings  in  the  Rauenthal  rock  was  stated 
by  Prof.  Bonney  to  'agree  perfectly  with  those  in  a  normal 
serpentine.* ' 

(3)  In  the  mode  of  development  of  the  chrysotile,  Herr  Weigand 
sees  evidence  of  the  homblendic  origin  of  the  rock.  The  fibrous 
aggregates,  however,  in  some  of  these  slides  have  not  a  regular 
arrangement^  but  form  a  matted  mass.  Again  in  other  rocks, 
parallel  sets  of  fibres  can  be  found  beginning  to  develop  from 
olivine.  Tbus  the  fibrous  serpentine  may  in  some  cases  have  origi- 
nated by  alteration  of  hornblende,  but  there  seems  no  evidence  that 
this  derivation  is  a  necessity ;  on  the  contrary,  a  development  from 
olivine  can  sometimes  be  traced. 

(4)   Specific  Gravity  and  Hardness. 

I  have  tested  four  specimens  of  the  Rauenthal  serpentine,  and 
have  found  in  them  a  specific  gravity  varjnng  between  2-63  and 
2-02.  These  results  differ  little  from  those  given  by  the  Bonhomme 
(an  admitted  olivine-serpentine),*  or  by  similar  rock  elsewhere.* 
A  specimen  of  the  amphibolite  (chosen  to  include  as  little  foreign 
admixture  as  possible)  gave  a  specific  gravity  of  2-828. 

Herr  Weigand  further  states  that  the  serpentine  of  the  Eauenthal 
is  distinguished  by  its  greater  softness  (op.  cit.  p.  197).  I  find 
that  the  degree  of  hardness  in  certain  type-specimens  is  nearly  4*0, 
while  that  given  by  the  '  olivine-serpentiiie '  (Bonhomme)  is  only 
about  3-0. 

^  Th0  Bernentine-bandB  in  the  network  of  an  olivine-serpentine  seem  broader 
tlian  those  along  the  cleavagee  in  hornblende.  Further,  in  those  slides  which 
are  cut  across  the  structure-planes  of  the  rock,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  recog- 
nizable hornblende-crystals  show  the  lattice-structure.  But  if  there  be  any 
marked  regularity  in  the  serpentine,  the  parallelepipeds  mentioned  by  Weigand 
are  mostly  rectangular. 

^  It  becomes  a  question  whether  the  mode  of  origin  of  such  a  rock  may  not 
be  related  to  the  more  perfect  cleavage  of  the  mineral.  If  we  could  connect  the 
cause  of  this  structure  with  the  flow  of  the  original  magma  of  the  eulysite  (a 
character  which  seems  indicated  in  the  rock),  Uiis  mi?ht  have  an  interesting 
signiOcance  in  connexion  with  structures  in  the  Bauentbal  serpentine. 
»  Geol.  Mji^.  1887,  p.  68. 

*  Herr  Weigand  gives  2-713  for  the  freshest  rock  and  2*609  for  one  more 
■imposed  (op.  cU. p.  1 89).    I  obtained,  for 3 specimens,  2671,  2622, and 2*52 
lectively  ;  but  the  rock  is  so  variable  that  di^erenoes  are  easily  eiplained. 
For  Lizard  serpentines,  see  Quart.  Joum.  Geol  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  (1891)  p.  466. 
p.  from  2-646  to  2*77  for  8  specimens ;  one  other  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*85. 
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(5)  Presence  of  Chlorite. 

One  striking  cbaracteristic,  max^roscopic  and  microscopic,  in  the 
serpentine  is  the  presence  of  the  '  silvery  scales,'  or  the  peculiar 
chlorite  which  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  essential  points  of  distinc- 
tion. It  depends,  however,  on  the  explanation  to  be  given  of  the 
formation  of  this  chlorite  whether  it  can  be  used  as  an  argument 
for  the  origin  of  the  rock  from  an  amphibolite.  It  was  not  at  first 
easj  to  corae  to  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  and  the  question  is 
partly  connected  with  the  relation  of  the  rocks  in  chemical 
composition. 

In  the  supposed  chemical  change  of  a  hornblende-rock  to  serpen- 
tiDe,  Weigand  points  out  that  there  would  be  a  decrease  of  sQica, 
a  proportional  increase  of  magnesia,  and  the  loss  of  most  of  the 
lime  and  alumina.  For  the  latter  changes  he  offers  two  suggestions : 
the  first,  that  these  constituent  substances  induced  the  formation  of 
the  chlorite ;  the  second,  that  possibly  layers  might  occur  of  poorly 
aluminous  hornblende.^  Of  the  latter  suggestion  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  demand  a  belief  in 
layers  of  completely  non-aluminous  olivine,  which  would  grant  the 
whole  contention.  The  former  suggestion  seems  necessary  to  Herr 
Weigand's  hypothesis,  and  demands  the  acceptance  of  his  view  that 
the  chlorite  is  a  new  formation.  But  all  that  can  be  established  on 
this  point  is  that  the  extrusion  of  iron  oxide  and  the  general 
affinities  of  the  mineral  suggest  its  being  in  a  secondary  or  modified 
condition.  The  sharp  contours,  however,  and  the  general  parallelism 
of  the  flakes,  to  both  of  which  facts  Weigand  refers  as  evidence,^ 
are  surely  no  arguments  for  his  view.  If  the  chlorite  were 
developed  in  the  alteration  of  hornblende  to  serpentine  (using  up  the 
spare  alumina  and  possibly  lime),'  it  would  be  likely  to  occur  inter- 
locking with  the  serpentine,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  with  a  less 
uniform  arrangement,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  secondary  minerals. 
Further,  we  find  the  chlorite  sharply  limited  at  its  junction  with  a 
hornblende-crystal,  or  completely  embedded  in  an  enstatite,  as  if  it 
represented  an  original  constituent  of  the  rock ;  in  other  words,  it 
seems  to  be  the  modification  of  a  mineral  with  a  definite  form. 
Although  I  had  considered  in  the  field  the  question  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  even  had  tried  to  trace  a  connexion  with  more  than  one 
occurrence  of  a  mica,  I  owe  to  Prof.  Bonney  the  suggestion  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  view,  reconciling  seemingly  con- 
flicting appearances — that  the  chlorite  probably  is  the  result  of 
change  of  a  mica  akin  to  biotite  ;  if  so,  the  original  rock  must  have 
been  related  to  a  mica-peridotite.  If  the  mica,  as  is  probable, 
was  a  somewhat  ferruginous  variety,  then,  where  it  is  deficient, 
the  presence  of  a  more  ferroginous  olivine  may  be  explained.     If 

*  Op.  cU,  p.  202. 

'  Herr  Weigand  notices  the  diffioulty  of  the  lime,  and  makes  the  significant 
remark  that  if  not  found  in  true  chlorite  in  such  large  proportions  it  is  not 
unusual  in  the  mica  group  {op.  cit.  p.  200). 
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the  magma  there  was  poor  in  the  lime,*  alumina,  and  alkali  nece^^sary 
to  form  mica,  the  iron  may  have  been  used  up  in  the  composition  of 
the  olivine. 

If,  however,  anyone  maintains  that  the  evidence  just  given  for 
an  origiual  mica  is  not  conclusive,  difficulties  still  remain  in 
Weigand's  hypothesis.  First,  patches  of  the  chlorite  occur  in  the 
Kaitenthal  rock  in  parts  where  no  hornblende  can  be  traced,  or 
fljikes  are  isolated  within  olivinc-serpentine  (PI.  XVII.  fii(.  3). 
Secondly,  in  rock  from  other  localities  there  is  serpentinized 
hornblende,  but  no  indication  of  chlorite.  Thirdly,  the  chlorite 
occurs  in  Kauenthal  specimens  embedded  among  completely  fresh 
hornblende,  and  thus  apparently  not  associated  with  its  serpen- 
tinizution.  Fourthly,  so  far  from  the  presence  of  the  chlorite 
difFtrentiating,  as  we  are  told,  this  serpentine  from  serpentines 
which  have  originated  from  oli vine-rocks,  the  mineral  in  question 
is  found  in  the  latter,  as  Prof.  Bonney  has  pointed  out,^  and  as 
will  be  described  shortly  in  several  examples. 

FiTialiy,  specimens  were  found  from  Bonhomme,  and  afterwards 
from  the  Rauenthal,  in  which  a  transition  from  mica  to  a  pale 
chlorite  could  be  traced ;  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  structure 
of  the  platy  serpentine  would  agree  with  this  origin  of  the  chlorite. 

(G)  Chemical  Changes. 

If  the  chlorite  be  thus  a  modification  of  an  original  mica,  the  process 
for  the  formation  of  the  serpentine  from  a  hornblende-rock  would 
be  quite  inexplicable.  The  alumina  (and  possibly  other  constituents 
of  the  suppased  hornblende),  if  not  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
chlorite,  would  have,  as  Weigand  suggests,  no  place.  In  addition 
to  this,  however,  the  difficulty  in  the  supposed  chemical  changes  of 
the  dinappearance  of  silica  or  accession  of  magnesia  is  not  touched. 
Thus,  if  we  assume  the  quantity  of  the  most  persistent  substance, 
alumina,  to  be  represented  by  unity,  and  take  the  amounts  of  the 
other  components  as  ratios  to  that  in  the  amphibolite  and  in  the 
bulk  serpentine '  respectively,  we  find  how  verj'  different  is  the 
composition  of  the  supposed  original  rock  and  of  that  into  which  it  is 
stated  to  change.     Thus 

the  silica  would  be  27*305  : 1  instead  of  6-898  : 1  ; 
the  magnesia    „      26-623:1  „         3-902:1.* 

^  Since  it  was  shown  that  the  chlorite  contained  lime,  then  the  original  mica 
ehould  have  been  a  variety  which  included  that  constituent  The  amount  of 
lime,  however,  in  the  bulk  analysis  is  slightly  greater  than  would  be  explained 
by  the  quantity  in  the  chlorite.  The  presence  of  perofiskite  might  partly 
account  lor  this. 

2  Quart  Joum.  Oeol.  See.  vol.  xlvii.  (1891)  p.  466. 

3  That  this  serpentine  represents  a  normal  aTcrage  specimen  may  be  seen  by 
combining  the  analyses  of  the  chlorite  and  of  dissolved  serpentine  on  the 
estimate  that  the  chlorite  forms  roughly  about  ^^  or  ^\  of  the  bulk  of  the  rook, 

ben  a  composition  is  obtained  very  near  that  of  the  bulk  analysis. 
*  Or  compare  the  calculation  given  by  Prof.  Bonney,  Geol.  Mag.  1887,  p.  67, 
'  note. 
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Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  sbow  the  fate  of  the  sarplus 
silica,*  this  does  not  offer  much  difficulty  if  only  a  small  amouut  of 
bumbleiide  has  been  really  transformed.  In  all  cases  of  serpentini- 
zation  sach  a  change  takes  place,  but  is  not  evident  microscopically  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  sundry  hemithrenes,  where  there  is  distinct 
evidence  of  serpentine  having  formed  from  malacolite,  no  visible 
silica  can  be  detected. 

We  conclude  then,  in  regard  to  the  Eauenthal  rock,  that  serpentini- 
zatioa  occurs  of  occasional  hornblende-crystals,  and  of  some  enstatite, 
but  that  the  gi'eater  part  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  serpen tinization 
of  an  olivine>rock,  and  that  the  probable  origin  of  the  chlorite  is  a 
modification  of  a  mica. 


(7)  Structural  Characters. 

The  structural  characteristics  of  the  mass  suggest  some  further 
explanations.  With  regard  to  the  amphibolite,  flerr  Weigand  has 
described  its  peculiar  foliated  appearance.  If  the  hypothesis*  put 
forward  by  him  could  not  be  accepted,  there  yet  seemed  a  possibility 
that  the  rock  might  represent  parts  of  the  adjacent  gneiss  in  contact 
with  an  igneous  mass  and  modified  by  it.  Indeed,  my  first  exami- 
nation of  the  locality  suggested  the  possibility  that  one  rock  might 
have  been  included  and  partially  melted  down  by  an  intrudiug 
magma,  as  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  in  parts  of  Cornwall  '^ ; 
but  the  idea  was  clearly  negatived  by  further  evidence  in  the  field 
and  afterwards  by  that  obtained  by  the  microscope. 

The  amphibolite  of  the  Kauenthal  (with  a  foliated  appearance) 
forms  actual  streaks  or  layers  (eometimes  a  few  inches  thick)  within 
the  serpentine.  Under  the  microscope  these  are  seen  to  consist 
chiefly  of  characteristic  and  unaltered  hornblende.  But  at  parts  of 
the  serpentine  itself  the  thin  dull-greenish  streaks  (^  inch  thick) 
previously  mentioned  are  composed  of  similar  hornblende,  which, 
however,  is  partially  serpentinized.  The  chlorite-flakes  usually  form 
thin  layers,  which  help  to  give  a  platy  habit  to  the  rock — one  of 
its  distinctive  characteristics  (PI.  XVII.  fig.  6).  Ail  these  structures, 
BO  far  as  my  observations  went,  have  a  general  parallelism." 

In  the  different  layers,  however,  streaks  of  other  composition 
occur ;  thus,  in  an  amphibolite-band,  we  find  strings  of  serpentine 
or  occasional  chlorite,  sometimes  in  fair  abundance  (see  ^g.  on  p.  249 
&  PL  XVII.  ^g.  4).  And  the  v&rious  minerals  are  not  confined  to 
special  layers.  Chlorite  occurs,  as  Weigand  states,  scattered  without 
orientation  ;  the  serpentine  sometimes  has  a  patchy  look,  and  is 
dark  green  mottled  with  pale  green— owing  to  an  irregular  mixing 
of  serpentinized  hornblende.     As  already  stated,  enstatite  can  be 

^  la  it  possible  that  the  brownish,  somewhat  amorphous-looking  substance, 
found  at  places,  could  be  opaline  in  its  nature? 

«  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc  toI.  xlvii.  (1891)  p.  471. 

*  This  seems  to  be  in  a  direction  roughly  parallel  with  the  boundary  of  the 
outcropping  serpentine ;  but  the  observations  on  this  point  were  taken  in  bad 
weather,  and  must  be  further  tested  for  confirmation. 
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recognized  in  the  serpentine,  and  augite  occurs  in  one  part  o 
amphibolite. 

There  seems  only  one  possible  explanation — since  the  hypo1 
of  a  modified  gneiss  is  not  alone  improbable  from  a  priori  ret 
but  also  is  contradicted  by  field  evidence  and  by  micrw 
structure — namely,  that  the  serpentine  has  been  derived  Ir 
peridotite,  t.  e.  from  an  igneous  rock.  The  inter!  amination  o 
amphibolite,  its  boundury '  not  sharply  marked  oflP*  (as  was  desc 
by  Weigand),  the  ill-defined  homblendio  patches  and  streak 
point  to  gradations  from  the  peridotite  to  the  amphibolite.  Si 
variability  also  is  shown  in  the  amount  and  arrangement  o 
chlorite,  and  in  the  distribution  of  enstatite.  Thus  the  evi 
suggests  that  the  original  magma  was  somewhat  variable  (as 
is  the  case,  especially  in  magmas  of  a  basic  character),*  and 
the  rock  formed  from  it  was  sometimes  an  olivine-enstatite 
(saxonite),  sometimes  a  hornblende -peridotite,  or  a  mica-perid 
or  even  a  homblendite. 

The  parallelism  of  the  structures  has,  however,  to  be  exph 
and  it  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause  which  has  developed  in 
igneous  rocks  and  complexes  a  fluidal  banding  or  orientation, 
mica-fiakes  would  then  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  flow,  causi 
platiness,  possibly  afterwards  further  developed  by  contraction 
the  hornblende-crystals  would  exhibit  a  similar  orientation, 
arrangement  of  the  chlorite,  and  the  related  platy  structure  c 
rock,  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain  on  Weigand's  hypothe 
to  the  origin  of  that  mineraL     It  is  impossible  to  appeal  to  pre 
as  a  cause ;  the  whole  rock,  as  shown  in  both  the  serpentina 
the   amphibolite,  evidently  is  generally  unmodified   by  any 
mechanical  force. 

At  places,  rather  ill-defined  large  patches  of  serpentine  a 
amphibolite  are  found,  as  if  a  brecciation  had  occurred,  and  tb 
tinction  between  the  two  rocks  here  and  at  other  places  is  n 
scopically  so  evident  that  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  mi 
somewhat  different  in  age.  The  gradations  and  interm 
however,  make  it  probable  that  this  distinction  originat'C 
differentiation  of  a  single  magma,  but  whether  at  a  compara 
late  epoch  after  the  intrusion  had  commenced,  or  whether  ei 
it  does  not  seem  possible  to  prove.  Only  at  the  greater  d( 
separation  by  specific  gravity  on  Soret's  principle  might 
acted,  causing  the  less  dense  part  of  the  magma,  which  solidif 
amphibolite,  to  separate  from  the  heavier  part ;  and  the  fragn 
appearance  just  mentioned  might  then  be  due  to  a  kind  of 
brecciation.  This  pseudo-breccia  is  found  in  one  or  two 
towards  the  north-western  border  of  the  serpentine  massif 
this  direction  the  amphibolite  appears  to  be  more  developet 
because  it  is  due  to  metamorphosis  of  the  gneiss  (since 
pentinized  hornblendic  patches  and  streaks  occur,  almost  t 

1  Cf,  J.  W.  Judd,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xli.  (1885)  pp.  35^ 
where  a  peridotite  is  shown  to  pass  gradually  into  a  picrite  or  other 
varieties,  and  eren  into  gabbro  or  dolerite. 
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opposite  border  of  the  outcrop),  but  possibly  because  it  formed  here 
the  lighter  upper  part  of  the  mass,  like  a  kind  of  scum. 

Thus  I  believe  that  the  structural  and  mineralo^cal  characters  of 
the  Rauenthal  serpentine  can  all  be  explained  by  the  intrusion  of  an 
original  peridotite-magma  *  somewhat  variable  in  its  composition, 
and  that  they  do  not  require  the  hypothesis  of  an  origin  different 
from  that  which  has  been  proved  for  most  serpentines. 

IT.  Comparison  with  other  Serpeittines  from  the  Yosges. 

In  order  to  test  more  fully  the  views  set  forth  above,  I  have  made 
a  study  of  other  serpentines,  both  from  the  Vosges  and  from  more 
distant  localities.  So  .far  as  concerns  the  former,  before  comparing 
them  with  the  Rauenthal  serpentine,  we  must  add  certain  types  of 
rock  and  certain  mineral  constituents  to  those  described  by  Herr 
Weigand ;  and  some  corrections  must  be  made  in  the  proportions 
which  he  assigns  to  the  constituents. 

1.  Thus  there  is  far  more  variation  in  each  mass  than  he  has 
observed,  and  at  the  same  time  far  more  similarity  between  those 
which  he  has  taken  as  different  masses.  The  Starke nbaoh  and 
Bonhomme  serpentines  are  described  as  originating  from  separate 
majnnas,'  but  parts  of  the  two  rocks  are  almost  identical.  The 
Starkenbach  mass  is  stated  to  be  a  bronzite-serpentine  having  olivine 
sometimes  up  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent.'  While  one  of  my 
specimens  agrees  fairly  well  with  this  description,  the  proportions 
estimated  by  rough  calculation  in  the  slices  of  three  others  seem  to 
give — in  two  of  them,  about  80  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent,  of  olivine 
respectively,  in  another  about  50  per  cent,  of  augite.  The  Bonhomme 
mass  U  described  as  an  olivine-serpen  tine,  and  therefore  distinct 
from  that  of  Starkenbach.  As  we  have  just  seen,  parts  of  the  latter, 
however,  are  formed  mainly  of  olivine,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that 
in  the  former  variations  exist.  Weigand  speaks  of  *  only  a  few 
small  flakes  of  hornblende*  being  accessory*  (besides  picotite, 
modified  '  garnets,'  noble  erpentine,  and  iron  oxide),  but  this 
hardly  describes  parts  of  the  rock  which  include  about  60  per  cent. 
of  augite  and  hornblende. 

2.  The  most  important  point,  however,  is  the  distinct  resemblance 
of  the  Starkenbach  and  the  Bonhomme  masses  to  the  Eauenthal 
rock,  since  both  these  are  admitted  by  Weigand  to  be  derived  from 
forms  of  peridotite, — the  first  £rom  a  bronzite,  and  the  second  from 
an  olivine-rock.* 

(i)  Thus  one  slice  from  Starkenbach  is  from  a  rock  completely 
serpentinized,  evidently  formed  from  two  minerals — enstatite  and 
olivine.  The  enstatite  has  the  appearance  described  by  Weigand,* 
but  the  major  part  of  the  slide  consists  of  serpentine  undoubtedly 

^  The  absence  of  intriisiTO  'dykes  or  branching  veins'  seeras  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the '  usual  habit  of  peridotites  and  serpentines.'  See  T.  G.  Bouney,  Quart 
Jonrn.  Geol.  Sec.  vol.  lii.  (1896)  p.  29. 

«  B.  Weigand,  op.  cit.  p.  196.  '  Ibid.  p.  194. 

*  Ilnd.  p.  191.  »  Ibid.  pp.  191,  196.  «  Ibid.  p.  193. 
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having  the  meBhwork-structnre  of  a  mass  developed  from  olivine, 
and,  except  in  the  presence  of  rather  more  magnetite  than  occurs 
in  most  hut  not  in  all  of  the  Rauenthal  rock,  this  has  a  similarity, 
we  might  say  an  identity,  with  the  parts  of  that  serpentine  which 
may  be  claimed  as  showing  an  olivine  structure.  In  many  kernels 
of  the  original  mineral  a  border  occurs,  of  slender  nitile-rods  with 
a  radial  arrangement  as  I  have  described  it  above  in  a  Rauenthal 
serpentine  (p.  253).  In  another  slice  from  Starkenbach  we  can 
trace  all  stages  in  the  alteration.  In  the  completely  altered  rock, 
strings  of  serpentine,  often  straight,  not  seldom  form  a  rudely 
rectangular  network  or  even  occasionally  cross  at  angles  of  nearly 
1 20°.  In  other  words,  it  has  the  characters  of  most  of  the  Rauenthal 
serpentine,  but  here  is  associated  with  distinct  remains  of  olivine. 
Serpentinized  enstatite  and  picotite  occur,  as  described ;  a  colourless 
hornblende  and  a  white  augite  are  also  present. 

(ii)  The  strongest  resemblance,  however,  can  be  found  in  parts 
of  the  mass  which  is  claimed  by  Herr  Weigand  as  an  olivine-serpen- 
tine — that  at  Bonhomme.  This  rock  shows  much  variation,  includes 
sometimes  the  patches  described  as  modified  garnets,*  sometimes 
picotite  in  exceptional  abundance,  sometimes  serpentinized  enstatite 
or  clustered  augite  or  hornblende.  Most  of  the  serpentine  has  been 
derived  from  olivine,  but  at  parts  well-cleaved  crystals  of  hornblende 
more  or  less  serpentinized  occur,  which,  like  the  chlorite  or  the 
hornblende  within  the  Rauenthal  rock,  are  *  grouped  in  layers '  or 
'  scattered  quite  irregularly.'  One  slice  which  consists  mainly  of 
olivine  (some  kernels  still  remaining  unchanged),  but  includes 
several  crystals  of  partially  altered  hornblende,  seems  to  give  a 
perfect  representation  of  what  parts  of  the  Rauenthal  rock  should 
have  been  at  an  earlier  stage  (PI.  XVII.  fig,  1). 

This  mass  it  was  which  first  furnished  evidence,  conclusive  in 
my  opinion,  of  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  chlorite  already  discussed. 
Glittering  silvery  flakes  occur  on  certain  specimens,^  and  microscopic 
investigation  proved  their  identity  with  the  chlorite;  but  in  the 
same  slide  the  mineral  could  be  traced  associated  with,  and  evidently 
developed  from,  a  variety  of  mica.  This  is  pale  brownish,  with 
pleochroism  from  almost  colourless  to  that  tint,  and  resembles  the 
form  of  phlogopite  seen  in  the  Kimberley  peridotite.'  A  specimen 
from  among  tumbled  blocks,  which  are  almost  in  situ  by  the  road 
just  south  of  the  col,  has  mica  occurring  in  larger  flakes,  also  large 
enstatite-crystals,  and  a  bright  green  apparently  chloritio  mineral. 
The  specimen  is  practically  identical  with  a  rock  from  Portsoy.* 

*  B.  Weigand,  op.  cU.  p.  190.  The  interesting  structure  of  these  must  be 
left  for  future  investigation,  since  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  question  here 
under  consideration. 

^  The  chlorite  is  noticed  by  Delesse,  who  states  that  it  differs  from  the  variety 
formed  from  garnet  in  the  Zoblitz  rook,  being  less  rich  in  iron :  Annalea  des 
Mines,  ser.  4.  \ol.  xviii.  (la^O)  p.  327. 

^  QeoL  Ma^.  1895,  pp.  497,  408.  This  mica  seems  to  undergo  change  to 
vaalite  or  to  silvery  spangles. 

*  For  the  loan  of  this  and  other  slides  from  Portsoy  I  am  indebted  to  Prof. 
Bonney. 
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Thus  the  most  noticeable  peculiarity  in  the  Rauenthal  Berpentine 
may  be  connected  with  conditions  characteristic  of  other  peridotites. 
Lastly,  in  both  the  Starkenbach  and  Bonhomme  masses,  a  banding 
is  well  exhibited,  being  apparenUy  the  effect  of  a  flow-structure 
wmilar  to  that  which  has  developed  some  characters  of  the  Rauenthal 
rock. 

V.   COMPAMBON  WITH  SbRPBNTINES  FROM  OTHER  LOCALITIES. 

Other  serpentines  afford  a  valuable  means  of  comparison  on  many 
poiote  and  I  have  to  thank  Prof.  Bonney  for  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  large  collection  of  slides  of  this  rock  made  by  him 
during  80  many  years  of  his  work.^  -.,,-:, 

First,  as  to  the  accessor}^  minerals :  while  in  some  of  the  Lizard 
rocks  picotite  is  well  developed,  many  of  them  do  not  contain  ifc ; 
and  even  in  outcrops  of  the  Vosges  (as  Herr  Weigand  shows)  it  is 
found  at  some  parts,  while  absent  at  others  of  the  same  massif. 
It  is  thus  by  no  means  universal  as  a  constituent.  Further,  the 
occurrence  in  the  Eaucnthal  rock  of  perofskite  and  of  rutile,  similar 
in  character  to  that  in  other  serpentines,  has  now  been  shown.^ 

The  iron  oxide  visible  in  the  slides  in  most  of  the  Rauenthal 
specimens  is  small  in  amount,  and  this  fact  is  associated  with  the 
character  of  the  serpentine  next  to  be  considered,  but  the  chemical 
analyses  prove  that  a  fair  quantity  of  iron  oxide  is  present.  Much 
of  it'^is  connected  with  the  chlorite,  although  some  occurs  in  minute 
form  in  the  serpentine.  , 

The  meshwork-structure  of  serpentine,  now  so  well  known,  is  not 
always  universal  (even  in  the  rocks  of  one  area) ;  although  no  doubt 
would  be  entertained  as  to  their  origin  from  peridotites.  The  valu- 
able article  of  F.  Becke  on  the  Stubachthal  has  recently  expressed 
this  conclusion.*  In  the  Rauenthal  rock,  however,  a  scrpentinous 
network  can  be  recognized  generally,  and,  although  it  is  usually 
fiomewhat  regular  in  form,  a  similar  rectangular  net  was  traceable 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  slices  from  the  Lizard  rocks.  No 
argument  seemed  more  impressive  than  this  likeness  in  the  essential 
structure*  shown   throughout  so  large  a   collection  of  specimens, 

'  The  collections  of  slides  which  I  eiarained  included  43  specimens  from  18 
localities  at  the  Liiard ;  others  from  Portsoy.  ZobUtz,  the  Rauenthal,  the 
Hart,  Aberdeenshire,  and  New  Brunswick.  .,...■,  1.     ^  ir    ^     . 

2  It  is  interesting  to  recaU  the  fact  that  the  mica-pendotite  dyke  of  Kentucky 
if  described  l^  J.  S.  Diller  as  composed  *  essentially  of  biotite,  serpentine,  and 
perofskite/  with  small  amounta  of  secondary  minerals :  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  ser.  3, 

^°«  'A^dLtinct  serpentine  occurs  which  is  derived  from  a  typical  oliTine-rock, 
»nA  in  which  nevertheless  the  meshwork-structure  is  cKimpletely  wanting  in 
^^Jg^V^'OhyinrelB  &  Antigorit-Serpentin,  Min.  &  Petr.  Mitth.  1894, 

n  271 

Of  the  three  t\T)es  of  serpentine  enumerated  by  Mr.  Teall  (*  Brit.  Petrogr.' 
iJWft  n  115^  the  study  of  the  Rauenthal  rock  seems  to  take  away  one  chief 
e^'pl«  of  the  secondhand  the  work  of  Herr  Becke  to  lead  to  an  important 
subtraction  from  the  third.  ,     .    ^.    ,   ,  .      t*    «.    n  /^    1  ■»# 

*  A  likeneea  which  was  preuously  indicated  by  Prof.  Bonney,  Geol.  Mag. 

1887,  p.  C8. 
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since  it  may  be  presumed   that  no  one  would  maintain 
blendic  origin  for  the  Lizard  serpentine.' 

A  colourless  hornblende  is  characteristic  of  various  m 
serpentine.  At  places  (as,  for  example,  Portsoy),  a  peculiai 
bolite  occurs  which  shows  an  almost  exact  similarity  in  mi< 
structure  to  that  of  the  Rauenthal ;  and  in  rocks  from  Por 
the  Lizard  the  appearance  of  hornblende  undergoing  serpc 
tion  is  exactly  represented.  The  gametiferous  serpenti 
Zoblitz  also  may  be  closely  compared  in  the  character 
serpen  tinized  hornblende,  except  that  in  one  slide  I  found 
amoant  is  far  greater  than  is  usual  in  the  Rauenthal  ser] 
but  in  others  the  hornblende-serpentine  formed  the  smallei 
the  rock,  and  the  account  given  by  Lemberg  ^  describes  the 
tine  as  originating  from  an  olivine-rock  containing  some  hoi 
and  garnets  or  their  chlorite-pseudomorphs.  Thus,  in  the  i 
characteristics,  it  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Kauent 

The  characteristic  chlorite  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Ei 
serpentine,  for  it  was  identified  by  Prof.  Bonney  in  slices  1 
Lizard.  Even  there  it  suggested  a  possible  bleaching  of 
On  examining  these  slices,  I  at  once  recognized  the  mil 
similar  to  that  in  the  Rauenthal  mass.  It  is  represented 
Portsoy. 

Mica  has  generally  been  described,  occurring  in  serpen 
peridotites,  as  akin  to  phlogopite,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  n 
the  mineral  from  which  the  chlorite  originated  in  the  Rs 
rock.  Thus  an  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  with 
and  rare  mica-peridotites  which  have  been  described.* 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  Rauenthal  and  of  other  serj 
shows  so  great  a  resemblance  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
that  they  had  originated  by  alteration  of  two  totally  difierei 
One  of  the  Lizard  serpentines  most  closely  related  seem 
that  from  near  Cadgwith,  of  dark  or  black  colour.  The  mic] 
slide  also  shows  marked  similarity,  and  exhibits  chlorite 
as  some  hornblende.  It  may  be  convenient  to  place  side  by  i 
analyses  of  the  two  rocks,  and  of  two  others,  which  are  int 
for  comparison  : — 

^  Beeidual  oliyine  has  been  described  at  several  looalities,  such  as  C 
Cam  Sparnack,  south  of  Kennacka,  and  others  on  the  western  coast. 

"  Zoitscbr.  d.  Dent^ch.  geol.  Gesellsch.  vol.  xxvii.  (1875)  p.  531. 

»  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  (1891)  pp.  473,  474.  Cf.  sUi 
near  Cadgwith,  PorthaJla,  and  other  places. 

*  The  clustered  chlorite  in  some  specimens  apparently  has  a  siniilari 
occurrence  of  mica  in  the  mica-pendotite  from  Kentucky  described 
Diller,  where  the  mica  '  occurs  in  round  or  oblong  patches.'  It  is,  1 
more  abundant  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  Rauenthal  rock  and  '  f< 
groundwork.'  Within  the  scales  is  scattered  some  terpentine.  '  The  1 
occasionally  altered  to  chlorite,*  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  ser.  3,  vol.  xliv.  (1892 
The  similar  dyke  near  Ithaca,  N.Y..  is  described  by  J.  F.  Kemp  as  o 
with  '  the  characteristic  reddish  biotite  of  the  peridotites,'  Am.  Joi 
ser.  3,  Tol.  xlii.  (1891)  p.  411.  Cf.  also  n  dyke  in  Central  New  York,  i 
xliii.  (1892)  pp.  322-327,  C.  H.  Smyth  Jr. ;  and  the  De  Witt  dyke,  t 
xlix.  (1895)  p.  458,  N.  H.  Darton  &  J.  F.  Kemp. 
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B  Bauenthal  serpentine ;  the  bulk  analjfU  ffiren  by  Herr  Weigand.^ 

i  matrix  of  the  dark  aerpentiae  from  near  Oad^with.^ 

rk  oil-green  serpentine  from  Porthalla.' 

nica-peridotite  from  Kentaoky,  described  by  J.  S.  Diller.^    In  this  the 

^h  percentage  of  lime  and  alumina,  and  the  low  proportion  of  magnesia, 

1  be  aooounted  for  by  the  large  quantity  of  mica  present. 
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dgnificance  of  the  occurrence  of  bastite  as  a  point  of  likeness 

>viou8  that  it  need  only  be  mentioned. 

variation  in  many  masses  is  an  important  means  of  correlation, 

is  from  this  character,  or  rather  from  the  overlooking  of  it, 

ne  difficulties  in  interpretation  have  arisen.' 

itmctnral  characteristics  afford  a  means  of  comparison  with 

^rpentines.     For  instance,  in  the  Lizard  rocks,  the  occurrence 

ructure  both  on  the  eastern  and  the  western  coast,  which 

ies  a  slight  foliation,  has  been  noticed,  and  occasionally  there 

[)anding,  especially  at  Porthalla.* 

eii.  p.  199. 

rt.  Joum.  Geol.  Soa  vol.  xlriL  (1891)  p.  466.     Analyais  v.,  by 
leston. 

.,  analysis  til,  by  Mr.  Collins. 
Joum.  8oi.  ser.  3,  toL  xliT.  (1892)  p.  288. 

variability  of  Lizard  serpentines  is  well  shown  by  the  tabular 
r,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soo.  toI.  xlrii.  (1891)  p.  467. 
rt  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xlvii.  (1891)  pp.  470, 472,  474.  See  also  note 
solite  written  in  1876,  quoted  on  p.  475.  A  banded  specimen  which  I 
from  Bonhomme  is  practically  identical  with  that  from  Porthalla  which 
ented  in  pi.  zri. 

ilar  structure  (fluxional  or  banded)  has  been  observed  in  other  holo- 
ne  igneous  rocks,  as  in  the  diorites  of  Quemsey  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo. 

.Q.8.  No.  210.  T 
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Thus  a  serpentine  such  as  may  be  found  at  the  lizard  e 
marked  likenesses  to  that  of  the  Ranenthal.  The  bastite  is  i 
the  accessory  hornblende,  the  chlorite  (although  more  comi 
the  Rauentbal),  the  general  network  of  the  serpentine,  the  var 
in  the  composition,  and  the  occasional  banding  at  the  Liza 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  in  the  Eauenthal  rock  the  olivine  i 
ferruginous  variety,  and  tbe  mica  richer  in  iron  more  co 
But,  with  such  marked  likenesses,  how  could  a  different  ori] 
the  two  masses  be  at  all  probable  ? 

VI.  SuiiMABr, 

The  views  of  Herr  Weigand  on  the  Eauenthal  serpenti 
briefly  as  follows : — 

That  a  passage  can  be  traced,  from  the  dark  honiblendic 
of  the  gneiss  (by  increase  and  modification  of  the  hornbleii 
the  pale  greenish  amphibolite,  and  from  the  amphibolite 
process  of  alteration)  to  the  serpentine. 

That  the  chemical  changes  in  the  latter  process  can  be  exp 
if  we  assume  that  chlorite  is  formed  mainly  from  certain  const 
of  the  hornblende. 

That  by  microscopic  examination  a  homblendic  struci 
shown  throughout  the  serpentine. 

Therefore,  that  the  serpentine  here  is  the  result  of  chan 
of  an  igneous  peridotite,  as  in  neighbouring  localities,  but  < 
of  the  gneissio  series. 

The  evidence  opposed  to  this  conclusion  may  be  shortly  sta 

(I)  That  in  the  field  we  can  trace  no  passage  from  gneiss 
peculiar  amphibolite. 

That  no  consideration  is  given  by  Herr  Weigand  to  the  | 
difficulty  which  would  be  involved  by  a  peculiar  and  local 
cation  of  the  gneiss  such  as  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else 
neighbourhood. 

(II)  That  the  chemical  changes  of  amphibolite  to  serpeni 
exhibited  in  his  analyses  cannot  be  fully  explained ;  and  tt 
chlorite  seems  more  probably  derived  from  an  original  mica. 

(III)  That  on  microscopic  examination  the  homblendic  sti 
in  the  serpentine  is  seen  to  be  limited  to  certain  isolated  cry£ 
crystalline  layers  or  patches  of  original  hornblende,  and  th 
greater  part  of  the  serpentine  appears  to  be  derived  from  c 
That  enstatite,  a  constituent  of  peridotites,  occurs  here.  Th« 
iron  oxide,  minute  rutile,  and  perofskite  are  also  present. 

(IV)  That  apparent  gradations  in  the  rock  are  connected  w 
different  arrangements  of  hornblende,  chlorite  and  enstatite. 
this  variation  (of  which  the  amphiboUte  may  form  an  extrem 

vol.  xlviii.  1892,  p.  135)  and  the  gabbros  at  the  Lizard  (Und,  toI.  sir 
pp.  4»4-490).  Of.  *  Brit.  Petroer.,'  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  pi.  xliii.  fig.  2.  1 
Beport  on  Bocks  of  St.  Paul's  iJand,  Benard,  du^.  Ezped.  Narrati?e 
App.  B,  fig.  2,  pp.  7,  14. 
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seems  to  be  due  to  differentiation  of  an  original  magma,  in  which 
flaxion-fitnictures  were  developed. 

(V)  Neighbouring  serpentines  in  the  Vosges  are  found  to  exhibit 
closer  likeness  one  to  another,  greater  variation  in  each  mass,  and 
more  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Kauenthal  (in  mineralogical 
composition  and  structure)  than  are  described  by  Herr  Weigand. 
Thus  it  seems  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  Eauenthal  serpentine 
is  distinct  in  its  origin  from  these  adjacent  masses.  Yet  they  are 
claimed  by  him  as  derived  from  peridotites  (olivine-  or  enstatite- 
rock). 

(VI)  By  comparison  with  serpentines  from  many  other  localities 
beyond  the  Yosges,  such  a  likeness  is  found  that  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  attribute  a  different  origin  to  the  Eauenthal  mass.  As 
Prof.  Bonney  has  said,  possibly  '  the  white  hornblende  is  rather 
exceptionally  abundant '  *  and  '  (as  sometimes  occurs  elsewhere)  a 
peculiar  variety  of  chlorite  is  locally  developed.'  *  Otherwise,  the 
Rauenthal  rock  resembles  in  structure,  in  chemical  composition,  in 
mineral  constitution,  and  even  in  the  variations  of  its  minerals, 
certain  serpentines  from  Cornwall,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent. 

Thus  the  serpentine  of  the  Eauenthal  would  be  but  one  of  the 
varied  forms  in  which  that  rock  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bressoir.  It  seems  to  have  developed  there  from  a  not  very  pure 
or  an  ill-mixed  magma,  which  was  sometimes  an  olivine-rock  (a 
dunite),  sometimes  either  an  olivine-enstatite  rock  (saxonite)  or  an 
augite-olivine  or  a  homblende-olivine,  or,  as  I  believe,  a  mica- 
peridotite.  These  variations  may  extend  over  fairly  large  areas  or 
may  be  closely  associated  as  thin,  probably  fluxional  bands,  within 
the  same  mass.  As,  then,  I  cannot  admit  the  Eauenthal  serpentine 
to  be  fiuiything  but  an  altered  peridotite,  I  should  not  expect  that 
serpentines  in  other  gneissic  regions  ^  were  unusual  in  their  origin. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 
Plate  XVI.  (Map). 

The  lerpentine-bosBes  are  marked  diagrammatically,  but  the  patches  give  a 
rough  idea  of  the  relatiTe  size  of  the  different  crags.  The  boundary  of  the 
outcrop  cannot  be  traced  with  exactness,  but  indications  are  given  hy  fragments 
of  rock  and  hj  the  contour  of  the  ground ;  thus  the  curving  line  at  the  south-west 
is  drawn  roughly  along  the  direction  where  a  rather  sudden  steepening  in  the 
slope  seemed  to  imply  a  change  of  rock.  The  minerals  (chlorite,  enstatite, 
hornblende)  are  indicated  in  the  serpentine  at  places  on  the  plan,  as  examples 
of  the  Tariation  in  its  composition ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
exhaustirely  where  these  minerals  occur. 

The  blocks  and  fragments  of  rooks  are  intended  only  to  show  general 
position. 

Paths  and  roads  are  mapped  from  examination  of  the  area  by  the  Author. 

'  Not  without  parallels  for  comparison :  for  example,  Zoblitz,  Portsoy. 

'  Qeol.  Mag.  1867,  p.  69. 

'  B.  Weigand,  op.  cit.  p.  203  '  Es  steht  roit  Sicherheit  zu  erwarten,  dass 
Serpentine  ahnlicher  Entfltehung  sich  in  Gneissgebieten  in  Menge  finden 
werdwi.' 

t2 
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Plate  XVII. 
All  the  figures  are  X  20.    Figs.  2-6  are  of  Bauenthal  serpentine. 

Fig.  1.  A  slice  from  ihe  Bonhomme  serpentine  (which  is  admitted  to 
oliTUie-serpentine),  to  illustrate  the  dmilaritj  to  the  Banenibal 
The  drawing  shows  accessory  homblende-crTstals,  serpent 
among  olivine-seipentine  as  in  fig.  2  from  the  BauenthaL  The 
differences  are,  in  the  Bonhomme  rock,  the  presence  of  p 
(represented  together  with  opacite  by  dark  spots  in  the  drawinj 
the  occurrence  of  some  residual  unchanged  olivine. 

Fig.  2.  Crystals  of  accessory  hornblende,  serpentinized,  but  still  exhi 
characteristic  cleavage,  within  a  mass  of  olivine-serpentine. 
oxide,  with  amount  and  arrangement  as  usual,  occurs  in  the 
Serpentinised  enstatite  and  chlorite  are  also  present,  but  ai 
shown  in  the  drawing.  (The  darker  tint  of  this  figure,  as  oon 
with  fig.  1,  is  due  to  the  slice  of  the  rock  being  much  thicker.) 

Fig  3.  Chlorite  accompanying  and  enclosed  within  olivine-serpentine,  assc 
with  partly-changed  hornblende.  Some  of  the  chlorite  is  in  i 
sitional  condition,  evidently  forming  from  mica.  Crystalline 
of  iron  oxide  are  present. 

Fig  4.  '  Amphibolite '  consisting  of  hornblende,  mostly  unaltered,  son 
in  idiomorphic  crystals,  associated  with  well-developed  cl 
(Band  in  Bauenthal  serpentine.) 

Fig.  5.  Interstreaking  of  greenish  olivine-serpentine  and  colourless  well-c 
hornblende  (*  amphibolite ').  Iron  oxide  is  present.  Str 
probably  fiuxional. 

Fig.  6.  Olivine-serpentine,  with  the  usual  meshwork*  structure.  Many 
fine  dots  over  the  grains  represent  minute  granules  of  ferrite,  pr 
hjBmatite  *  and  a  few  larger  patches  of  opacite  and  ferrite  are 
in  the  drawing.  Chlorite  occurs  in  parallel  or  orientated  fiak< 
no  hornblende  is  associated  with  it. 

DlSCTJSBIOW. 

Prof.  JuDD  called  attention  to  the  faot  that  the  relations  o 
serpentine  of  the  Eauenthal  to  the  adjacent  grauites  and  gnc 
as  described  by  the  Author  of  the  paper,  are  strikingly  like  th< 
the  peridotites  and  serpentines  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
granites  and  gneisses  of  that  area. 

Mr.  EuTLET  said  that  the  rocks  included  within  the  area  des( 
would  unquestionably  yield  serpentines  yarpng  considerab 
character.  One  of  these  rocks  was  stated  to  be  amphibolite 
although  the  nature  of  rocks  bearing  this  name  is  open  to  que 
he  thought  that  in  certain  cases  amphibolites  were  eruptive  ; 
When  the  hornblende  of  an  amphibolite  was  converted  int< 
pontine,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  became  of  the 
constituents.  He  appreciated  the  straightforward  way  in  ' 
only  actual  exposures  were  represented  on  the  map,  and  be 
that  the  paper,  when  printed  in  full,  would  be  a  viduable  ad< 
to  the  literature  relating  to  serpentines  and  their  origin. 

Prof.  BoKNEY  stated  that  the  mode  in  which  the  serp< 
occurred  corresponded  with  what  could  be  seen  in  several  loca 
The  question  of  the  connexion  of  the  foliation  of  the  serp< 
with  pressure  had  always  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Aatl 
but  no  connexion  had  been  proved.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  I 
that  amphibolite  was  generally  an  igneous  rock.  There  ' 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  missing  silica;  but  the  fact  < 
change  of  certain  p3rroxene8  into  serpentine  was  indubitable, 
rook,  however,  had  originated  from  a  peridotite. 
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21.  The  RsD  Kocxs  near  Bukkahok  on  (he  Coast  0/  Co.  Waterforb. 
By  P.  R.  CowPBR  Bbed,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Read  March  10th, 
1897.) 

OoNTIIfTS. 

I.  Introducdon    2tt9 

IL  Geueral  Structure  of  the  District     270 

III.  Mode  of  Ocourrenoe  and  Relations  of  the  Bed  Bocks  of 
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I.  Intboduction. 

There  are  a  few  patches  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate 
on  the  coast  of  Co.  Waterford  whose  age  had  been  the  subject 
of  much  divergence  of  opinion,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  their 
stratigraphical  relations  and  isolated  positions.  A  recent  visit 
which  I  paid  to  these  parts  enabled  me  to  collect  evidence  which 
seems  to  my  mind  to  settle  their  age  conclusively. 

The  earliest  description  of  these  rocks  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
was  published  by  Mr.  J.  Hodgson  Holdsworth  ^  in  1833.  He  main- 
tained the  view  that  they  were  of  the  same  age  as  the  '  great  con- 
glomerate-formation '  of  the  Monovoulagh  or  Comeragh  Mountains, 
which  he  rightly  ascribed  to  the  Old  lied  ISandsione.  He  pointed 
out  also  the  fact  that  they  rest  uuconformably  on  the  *  Silurian ' 
rocks. 

The  next  mention  of  these  beds  is  by  Mr.  T.  Weaver '  in  1835, 
when  he  described  a  gradual  passage  from  the  greenstone  rocks  into 
the  red  sandstone  *  through  the  medium  of  a  compound  con- 
glomerate '  of  greenstone  with  red  sandstone-fragments  and  of  red 
sandstone  with  greenstone-fragments.  Thus  he  apparently  favoured 
the  view  of  their  '  Silurian '  age. 

Mr.  J.  Beete  Jukes  •  in  1852  put  forward  the  view  that  these 
patches  were  blocks  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  let  into  the  '  Silurian ' 
rocks  of  the  coast  by  complicated  faults. 

In  1860  Messrs.  W.  B.  Brownrigg  and  Theo.  Cooke,*  in  a  brief 
description  of  the  coast,  accepted  the  view  that  these  patches  are 
faulted  masses  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

In  the  Geological  Survey  memoir  of  this  dii^trict '  Mr.  G.  V.  Du 
Noyer  rejected  the  idea  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  age  of  these  red 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  aud  maintained  that  there  are  two 

*  *  On  the  Geology  of  the  Dbtrict  of  the  Knockmahon  Mines  in  the  Oountj 
of  Waterford;  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Dublin,  vol.  i.  (1833)  p.  85. 

^  *  On  the  Geological  Belations  of  the  South  of  Ireland/  Trans.  Oteol.  Soc. 
Lond.  ser.  2,  toI.  t,  pt.  i.  (1837)  p.  14. 

■  *  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  tue  County  of  Waterford/  Joum.  Geol.  Soc. 
Dublin,  Tol.  T.  (1852)  p  147. 

*  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Dublin,  vol.  ix.  (1860)  p.  8. 

»  ExpUn.  Sheets  167,  168,  178,  and  17i^,  GtH)l.  Surr.  Ireland  (1855),  p.  10. 
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groups  of  these  beds  *  clearly  interetratified  with  the  Lower  Silurian  ' 
rocka  and  folded  with  them. 

Mr.  Kinahan,*  however,  in  1878,  pointed  out  that  they  lay 
unconformably  on  the  *  Cambro-Silurian  '  rocks,  and  ascribed  them 
with  some  hesitation  to  the  •Lower  Carboniferous'  (=01d  Red 
Sandstone). 

The  same  writ-er  in  1887  *  speaks  of  these  red  beds  as  lying  on 
or  partly  in  the  Ordovician,  and  says  that  they  '  must  be  either  of 
Silurian  or  Devonian  age,  probably  the  latter — that  is,  small 
outliers  of  the  Comeragh  conglomerates.'  In  1889  he  writes*  of 
the  Enockmahon  conglomerate  lying  unconformably  on  the  Ordo- 
vician, but  observes  that  farther  west  the  red  beds  appear  as  isolated 
masses  in  the  Ordovician. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological 
Society  *  in  1891,  hesitated  to  express  a  decided  opinion,  but  seemed 
to  incline  to  the  view  that  they  were  not  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 

II.  General  SxRUCTxrER  op  the  District. 

If  we  first  glance  at  the  characters  and  distribution  of  the 
undoubted  Lower  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks,  and  at  the 
general  structure  of  the  district,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to 
attack  the  problem. 

The  Lower  Silurian  (Ordovician)  is  represented  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  by  a  great  assemblage  of  igneous  rocks,  together  with 
sedimentary  beds  comprising  black,  grey,  greenish,  and  buff  slates 
and  mudstones,  and  a  few  thin  limestones.  The  igneous  rocks 
largely  preponderate,  and  consist  of  contemporaneous  lavas,  ashes, 
and  agglomerates  pierced  by  intrusive  sheets,  dykes,  and  irregular 
masses,  and  occasionally  by  breccia-filled  *  pipes,'  belonging  to 
several  more  or  less  distinct  periods  of  irruption. 

The  sedimentary  members  of  this  system  nowhere  assume  in  this 
district  the  character  of  red  sandstones,  etc.,  if  we  except  for  the 
moment  these  disputed  patches  on  the  coast.^  Primd  facie,  therefore, 
we  might  well  hesitate  to  include  these  isolated  masses  in  the 
Ordovician.  If  they  be  really  interbedded  with  the  Ordovician  Series, 
we  might  reasonably  expect  that  deposits  possessing  such  well-marked 
and  distinctive  characters  and  so  great  a  thickness  would  give 
indications  of  their  presence  elsewhere,  especially  as  the  Ordovician 
strata  of  the  district  seem  to  be  repeated  by  a  series  of  folds ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  nowhere  else  in  the  county  do  we 
meet  with  red  rocks  which  can  be  ascribed  by  anyone  to  any  for- 
mation but  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  county  itself  rests  everywhere 

'  *  G«ology  of  Ireland/  1878,  p.  28. 

'  Sci.  Proo.  Roy.  DubL  Soc.  vol.  t.  (1887)  p.  611. 

»  Ifnd,  Fol.  vi.  (1889)  p  283. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toI.  xlrii.  (1891)  Proc.  p.  168. 

*  Red  conglomerates  of  a  eimilar  character  are  said  to  appear  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  (Ordovician)  slates  of  Tagoat,  Co.  Wexford,  but  their  relations  hare 
not  been  clearly  described,  and  I  haTe  been  unable  to  Ti:)it  the  spot. 
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unconfonnably  on  the  older  rooks.  Its  basal  portion  varies  in 
character,  but  is  always  either  a  breccia  of  fragments  of  the  under- 
lying Ordovician  rocks,  as  at  Dun  more/  or  a  series  of  conglomerates 
consisting  of  rounded  or  subangular  pebbles  of  variously-coloured 
grits  and  white  vein-quartz. 

In  the  eastern  corner  of  the  county  the  sea-cliffs  from  Xnocka- 
^eelish  Head  round  to  Brownstown  Head  are  formed  of  red  sandstone 
and  conglomerates  with  the  basal  breccia  about  200  feet  thick,  near 
Bunmore.  The  total  thickness  of  the  beds  here  is  about  400  feet. 
Id  this  district  the  strata  are  almost  horizontal,  the  dip  being  at 
punmore  only  6°  S.  Along  the  coast  to  Brownstown  Head  the  dip 
is  to  the  south-east  at  an  average  angle  of  10°.  On  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  Rinnashark  Harbour  the  dip  is  to  the  north-west  at  about 
the  same  angle,  so  that  an  anticlinal  axis  occurs  here,  and  seems  to 
be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  promontory  of 
Brownstown  Head,  as  is  more  plainly  the  case  with  the  Kerry 
headlands. 

The  boundary  of  the  beds  then  sweeps  northward  from  this  point 
past  Passage,  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  Suir,  then  bends  round 
westward,  crosses  the  river  again,  and,  with  a  mean  dip  of  30^  N., 
they  strike  west  as  a  naiTOw  band  which  expands  and  rises  into  the 
Comeragh  Mountains.  These  mountains  consist  in  the  main  of  a 
broad  arch  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  beds,  dipping  steeply  to  the 
north  and  south,  and  resting  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Lower 
Palseozoic  rocks.'  On  the  southern  side  of  this  anticlinal  the  Old 
Red  dips  suddenly  and  steeply  at  angles  of  from  60^  to  TO'*  beneath 
the  valley  of  Dungarvan  and  Lismore,  reaching  the  coast  at  Bally- 
voyle  Head,  where  a  fine  section  of  the  tilted  beds  is  exposed  and 
their  unconformable  junction  with  the  older  rocks  plainly  seen. 
Details  of  this  section  are  given  by  Sir  It.  Griffith '  in  his  paper  on 
'  The  Order  of  Succession  of  the  Strata  of  the  South  of  Ireland.' 
The  beds  are  here  about  2250  feet  thick,  and  the  basal  portion 
consists  of  '  alternations  of  reddish  grey  and  red  conglomerates, 
reddish  grey  compact  sandstone  and  dark  red  slate,  the  conglomerate 
predominating.'  A  good  diagrammatic  sketch  of  this  section  is 
given  in  the  Survey  Memoir  already  quoted.* 

The  thickness  of  the  beds  in  the  Comeragh  Mountains  is  about 
320O  feet.  Towards  the  north,  south,  and  east,  they  are  thus  seen 
to  become  attenuated.  Sir  K.  Griffith  also  notes  {op.  ciL)  that 
conglomerate  forms  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  in  these  mountains,  and 
in  the  Cahirconree  and  Slievemi.sh  Mountains  of  the  Dingle  penin- 
Bula  of  Kerry,  and  also  in  the  Galtees  and  Slievenaman  Mountains  of 
Limerick  and  Tipperary.  Thus  the  presence  of  conglomerates  at  the 
base  seems  a  feature  of  the  Old  Red  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  This 
point  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  John  Kelly  in  1856,'  and  by  Prof.  Hull 

^  Enlan.  Sheets  167,  etc.  Geol.  Sunr.  IreL  (1865)  p.  13. 

'  J.  Beete  Jukes,  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Dublin,  toI.  t.  (1852)  p.  147. 

'  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Dublin,  vol.  iii.  (1845)  p.  150. 

*  Explau.  Sbeeta  167,  etc.  p.  60,  fig.  7. 

»  J.  Kelly,  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Dublin,  roL  Tii.  (1856)  p.  115. 
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in  1879.'    The  former  says  that  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  the  i 
prominent  characteristica  of  the  formation  are  (1)  the  presenoi 
a  thick  basal  conglomerate  of  quartz,  jasper,  and  other  pebbles, 
(2)  its  unconformity  to  the  inferior  rock. 

The  basal  breccia  above  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Dun  more 
local  phenomenon,  and  is  found  again  in  the  county  only  aloi 
strip  of  country  about  6    miles  in  length,   extending  from 
northern  base  of  the  Beeks  of  Glenpatrick  to  the  glen  of  the  G 
namuck  stream  (Geol.  Sury.  Mem.). 

From  this  rapid  survey  of  the  distribution  and  characters  of 
indisputable  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  the  district,  we  see  that  it  fo 
an  incomplete  elliptical  ring  round  an  irregularly  oval  arei 
Lower  Ps^seozoic  rocks.  Kemembering  the  steep  dips  of  the 
Red  Sandstone  off  this  central  area  to  the  north  and  south, 
its  lesser  dips  to  the  east  and  west,  we  recognize  that  we  1 
to  do  with  the  remains  of  a  denuded  elongated  dome.  The  inc 
pleteness  of  the  ring  on  the  south  between  Ballyvoyle  Head 
Brownstown  Head  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  southern  ] 
of  the  dome  is  now  concealed  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  as  Jul 
long  ago  pointed  out ;  but  supposing  this  ring  is  as  irregular  on 
side  as  on  the  northern,  and  the  trend  of  the  beds  as  variable,  ov 
to  minor  folds  and  disturbances,  we  might  not  unreasonably  ex 
to  find  some  traces  of  it  along  the  present  line  of  coast.  ^ 
indeed  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  I  hold  that  the  patches  of 
rocks  at  Bunmahon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  h-agments  of 
distorted  and  dislocated  ring.  Jukes  (op,  cit.)  originally  held 
view,  but  subsequently  abandoned  it,  and  in  the  Survey  Men 
togetiier  with  Du  Noyer,  put  forward  the  opinion  tliat  the  red  p 
here  were  of '  Lower  Silurian '  age,  as  already  stated. 


in.  Mode  op  Occubrence  and  Relations  of  the  Red  Rocxs  < 

BUNHAHON  AND  I^EIOHBOUBHOOD. 

The  most  westerly  exposure  of  these  disputed  red  rocks  occut 
the  bay  of  Rallydouane  West,  immediately  east  of  Xillelton 
and  stream,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  noticed  previo 
by  any  writer  on  these  rocks.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  si 
zigzag  path,  winding  down  the  cliffs  to  the  beach  in  this  bay,  is  se 
rib  of  red  shaly  sandstone  halfway  up  the  cliff-face.  The  relat 
of  it  to  the  other  rocks  are  obscured  by  the  ground  being  pa 
overgrown  and  by  several  landslips,  but  a  careful  investigatioi 
the  lines  of  junction  shows  that  the  red  sandstone  dips  into  the 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  rests  unconformably  upon 
igneous  rocks  which  form  the  lower  part  of  the  cliffs.  Thei 
also  a  thin  layer  of  coarse  angular  breccia  at  the  base  of  the 
sandstone,  composed  of  fragments  of  the  underlying  felsites,  diabs 

*  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  kxv.  (1879)  p.  719. 
2  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  Dublin,  toI.  t.  (1862)  p.  147. 
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etc  (see  fig.  1).  Not  only  do  none  of  these  igneous  rooks  penetrate 
the  red  beds,  but  they  show  signs  that  they  were  tilted,  faulted, 
and  crushed  along  certain  planes,  as  well  as  eroded  before  the  sand- 
stone was  deposited  on  their  edges.  A  more  complete  example  of 
anconformity  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  A  sheet  of  a  very  con- 
spicuous felspar- porphyry,  with  large  pink  felspar-crystals,  is  seen 
high  up  in  the  clif&  some  20  or  30  yards  west  of  the  red  rib,  and 
seems  to  run  directly  towards  the  latter.  A  grass-covered  steep 
slope  hides  the  actual  junction,  but  a  line  of  fault  is  certainly 
suggested  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  felspar-porphyry  within 

Fig.  1. — Section  in  cliff  at  E,  end  of  Ballydouane  West  Bay, 


[Height  of  flection  =  about  40  feet.] 


A  =  Dark   greenith,   coarse,    cleayed 

•sb. 
B  =  Whitish    felsite,    fine    ash,    and 

breccia  filling  old  neck. 
C  =  Gkreenish-grey  dolerite. 
D  =  Crushed  dark  green  diabase. 


B.S.O.  =  Red  sandstones  with  basal 
conglomerate  of  diabases, 
dolerites,  etc.,  resting  un- 
conformably  upon  the  eroded 
edges  of  0. 
F  F  =  Faults. 


a  few  yards  of  the  red  beds.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  basal 
layer  of  the  red  sandstone  being  a  friction-breccia,  since  the  sand- 
stones and  fragments  in  the  breccias  show  no  signs  of  crushing  or 
shattering.    There  is  moreover  no  sign  of  alteration  or  disturbance  of 
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these  beds  by  the  intmsion  of  any  igneous  rook.  The  sandstone  b 
quito  similar  in  lithological  characters  to  many  beds  in  the  un- 
doubted Old  Red  Sandstone  around  Water  ford ;  and  the  basal  breccia 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Dunmore. 

The  vertical  line  of  junction  of  the  red  beds  with  the  igneous 
rocks  on  the  east  is  obscure,  for  the  adjacent  rocks  are  stained  red 
by  the  washing  down  of  the  shaly  material ;  small  slips  also  have 
taken  place  which  are  now  grass-grown,  and  a  spring  here  breaks 
out.  There  is,  however,  everything  to  suggest  a  fault  on  this  side 
too,  by  the  position  and  characters  of  the  igneous  rooks  seen  beyond 
this  talus  and  grass. 

The  next  patch  is  in  the  large  Ballydouane  Bay,  and  is  the  one 
described  with  more  or  less  minuteness  by  all  the  writers  on  these 
red  rocks  of  the  coast.  Beginning  at  the  western  comer  of  the  bay, 
west  of  the  road  leading  down  to  the  beach,  we  find  the  low  cliffs — 
not  more  than  40  feet  high  at  this  point — composed  of  a  curious 
banded  rock  (ophiolite  of  Kinahan),  much  resembling  serpentine  in 
appearance,  but  containing  fossils,  dipping  most  distinctly  60°  X.N.W, 
— that  is,  into  the  face  of  the  olitf.  On  the  east,  separated  from 
these  banded  rocks  by 

a  grass -grown  talus  Fig.  2, ^Oround-plan  of  foreshore,  W.  side 
slope,     a     few     yards  of  Balhjdouane  Bay. 

wide,  we  find  red  and 
yellow  sandstones  with 
thin  but  frequent  bands 
of  fine  conglomerate, 
made  up  of  white 
quartz  and  other  peb- 
bles, dipping  30^  N.£. 
These  form  the  low 
cliffs.  On  the  foreshore 
we  see  these  sand- 
stones ending  abruptly 
against  the  serpen- 
tinous  bedded  rocks 
along  a  line  of  fault 
which  most  clearly 
shows  the  two  rocks 
in  contact  (see  plan, 
tig.  2).  Thus  the 
western  boundary  of 
the  red  beds  of  Bally- 

douane  Bay  is  a  line  of  fault.  An  isolated  pyramidal  mass  of  the 
red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  stands  in  front  of  the  cliffs  at  this 
point,  a  few  yards  west  of  the  gap  occupied  by  the  stream  and 
road.     This  mass  shows  the  beds  dipping  N.E.  at  45°. 

There  is  thus  absolutely  no  evidence  here  that  the  red  rocks  are 
interbedded  with  the  neighbouring  strata,  and  I  cannot  understand 
the  succession  of  beds  which  is  tabulated  in  the  Survey  Memoir  as 
occurring  on   the  western  side    of  Ballydouane   Bay.      Certainly 


•■^>4"'"M^''l>^i 


F.S.  =  Fossiliferous  banded  '  ophiolite/  dipping 
N.N.W.  at  60°. 
B.S.C.  =  Red  sandstonea  with  thin  bands  of  fine 
quartz-conglomerates,  dipping  N.E.  at 

F  =  Fault. 
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what  is  DOW  visible  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  description 
there  given. 

At  the  gap  in  the  clifls  formed  by  the  Ballydouane  stream  we 
find  the  same  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  composing  both 
sides  of  the  narrow  valley,  but  the  beds  are  here  considerably 
shattered  and  disturbed  for  a  distance  of  a  few  yards,  and  the  cliil's 
are  low,  irregular,  and  confused  by  landslips.  However,  a  dozen 
yards  or  so  to  the  east  of  the  stream-gap  we  meet  with  almost 
vertical  beds  of  coarse  quartz-conglomerates,  which,  as  we  follow 

Fig.  3. — Section  in  diff  at  N.E.  corner  of  Ballydouane  Bay, 


S  =  Fine  red  sandstones  in  massire  beds,  dipping  N.W.  at  80°. 
B  =  Coarse  breccia  of  underlying  igneous  rocks  (la,  lb,  etc.)  in  red  sandy 
matrix  20  feet  in  thickness,  resting  unconformably  upon  the  edges  of 
the  igneou.s  rocks  I. 
I  a  =  Decomposed  greyish  dolerite ;  b  =  Dark  greenish  felsite,  intrusiye  in  a. 

the  cliffs  eastward,  are  found  to  be  underlain  by  finer  conglomerates 
and  subsidiary  alternating  beds  of  red  sandstone  from  2  to  8 
feet  thick.  The  conglomerates  form  the  greater  part  of  the  beds, 
and  are  composed  of  subangular  or  angular  pieces  of  white  vein- 
quartz  and  liver-coloured  quartzites.  Some  of  the  fragments  in  the 
coarser  beds  of  conglomerate  are  as  much  as  8  inches  long,  and  can 
scarcely  be  called  pebbles,  for  they  show  little  sign  of  rounding  or 
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attritioD.  The  finer  conglomerates,  however,  have  their  materials 
more  rolled,  and  resemhle  compacted  fine  shingle.  This  series  of 
beds  is  from  70  to  80  feet  thick,  and  is  finely  displayed  in  the  lofty 
vertical  cliSs  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  dip,  which  is  vertical  in 
the  westernmost  portion — t.  e.  the  uppermost  beds — becomes  76^- 
8o^  to  the  N.W.  as  we  walk  eastward  and  pass  across  the  stiike 
on  to  the  lower  beds.  The  line  of  oliffiB  here  makes  a  large  angle 
with  the  true  strike  of  the  beds. 

Suddenly,  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  bay,  the  vertical  clififo 
of  red  sandstone  cease,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  a  steep,  grass-grown 
cliff  formed  of  a  succession  of  landslips  and  obscured  by  much  talus. 
We  at  once  suspect  that  this  change  is  caused  by  the  occurrence  of 
rocks  of  a  different  character,  and  we  have  not  far  to  look  to  find  our 
suspicion  confirmed.  We  find,  firstly,  that  the  lowest  20  feet  of  the 
red  sandstone  and  conglomerate-series  is  composed  of  a  very  coarse 
breccia  of  fragments  of  felsites,  greenstones,  tuffs,  etc.,  in  a  matrix 
of  red  sand  ;  and  then  at  the  place  where  the  character  of  the  cliffs 
changes  we  find  this  breccia  resting  on  the  worn  edges  of  the  rocks 
which  have  supplied  many  of  the  fragments  (see  fig.  3,  p.  275).  The 
unconformity  is  most  striking,  and  there  is  no  room  for  questioning 
the  complete  discordance  of  the  two  sets  of  beds,  and  the  wide  interval 
of  time  that  must  have  separated  their  periods  of  formation.  The 
older  rocks,  including  several  intrusive  masses,  present  their  trun- 
cated and  broken-up  edges  to  the  red  series ;  none  of  the  intrusions 
penetrate  the  latter,  but  end  abruptly  against  the  basal  breccia. 
The  section  of  the  cliffs  of  this  bay  which  b  figured  in  the  Survey 
Memoir  {op,  cit,  p.  58,  fig.  6)  is  very  misleading,  and  contrary  to  the 
evidence  now  most  clearly  exposed  along  the  coast.  The  arrange- 
ment and  relations  of  the  beds  as  now  seen  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  bay  are  shown  in  fig.  4. 

The  inland  extension  of  these  red  rocks  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  with  much  accuracy,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  but 
there  are  no  superficial  indications  of  their  occurrence  far  inland  in 
the  townland  of  Ballydouane  East.  If  we  prolong  eastward  the  line 
of  fault  marked  A  in  fig.  9  (p.  284),  we  shall  see  that  it  must 
intersect  the  strike  of  the  basal  breccia  so  as  to  enclose  a  wedge- 
shaped  block  of  red  beds.  A  ridge  of  high  ground  runs  inland 
from  the  central  part  of  the  bay  in  a  north-easterly  direction  and 
gives  indications  that  it  is  formed  of  the  red  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates. This  ridge  is  cut  across  on  the  east  by  the  north-and- 
south  valley  of  the  Cooneenacartan  stream. 

The  cliffs  of  Ballydouane  Bay  from  its  north-eastern  corner  of 
grass-grown  talus  trend  to  the  south-east,  and  until  nearly  halfway 
out  to  Poolatunish  Point  consist  of  similar  steep,  broken,  grass- 
covered  slopes,  with  the  igneous  rocks  cropping  out  at  their  base  and 
on  the  foreshore.  At  this  halfway  point,  however,  we  see  red 
sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerates  again  composing  the  cliffs  and 
dipping  to  the  south-east  at  60^  in  a  regular  succession  of  beds. 
These  rocks  appear  to  be  exactly  similar  to  those  above  described 
in  another  portion  of  the  bay,  but  are  not  so  accessible.      Their 
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junction  with  the  talus- covered  cliffs  of  the  north-castero 
the  bay  is  somewhat  obscured  high  up  by  grass  and  T&m\ 
it  appears  to  be  along  a  plane  dipping  about  45°  S.  Cloe 
level  of  the  beach  the  older  rocks  which  occur  below  thi 
junction  are  crushed  as  along  a  fault-plane,  which  I  take  t 
(see  fig.  5,  p.  277).  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  show  the  c 
of  a  floor  of  deposition,  like  that  to  the  north  at  the  head  o 
described  above. 

The  extreme  point  of  the  headland  marked  Poolatui 
St.  John's  Island  itself,  are  not  composed  of  these  red  bed 
some  of  the  older  igneous  rocks — a  '  pale  grey  felstone '  i 
to  the  Survey.  I  was  unable,  however,  to  visit  the  bas 
cliffs  at  this  point,  as  it  is  iuaccessible  except  by  boat.  !? 
less,  it  was  easy  to  satisfy  myself  from  the  top  of  the  c 
the  red  beds  are  abruptly  cut  off  by  a  fault  at  this  point, 
a  block  of  the  complex  and  varied  older  igneous  rocks  of  i 
is  brought  against  them  by  this  means. 

Standing  on  the  extremity  of  this  headland  of  Poolatui 
looking  down  into  the  small  cove  east  of  it^  one  can  see  i 
in  its  bend  composed  of  the  easterly  extension  of  the  southi 
of  red  beds  of  Ballydouane  Bay,  dipping  south-east.  1 
sharply  defined  by  faults  from  the  igneous  rocks,  foro 
promontories  enclosing  the  cove.  It  may  be  that  the  fauJ 
eastern  promontory  is  merely  the  continuation  of  that  wl 
across  the  point  of  Poolatunish.  At  any  rate  the  fauli 
eastern  promontory  must  run  in  a  N.N.E.  direction  inlam 
red  beds  appear  in  the  waterfall  cove — Cooneenacartan- 
eastern  side  of  this  promontory.  The  red  beds,  however,  we] 
inland  in  the  tx)wnland  of  Ballynarrid  and  along  the  high 
Bunmahon  (as  far  as  the  number  *  187 '  on  the  6-inch  map 
the  Cooneenacartan  valley.  This  strip  of  red  rocks  appean 
fore,  to  be  bounded  both  on  the  north  and  south  by  fa 
northern  fault  being  that  oblique  one  seen  on  the  north 
side  of  Ballydouane  Bay,  and  the  southern  fault  that  oi 
tunish  headland. 

The  next  exposure  of  red  beds  is  that  of  Bunmahon  Head 
here  form  the  headland  known  as  Kennedy's  Island,  and  tl 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  J.  Hodgson  Holds  worth.*  The 
this  point  are  vertical,  and  rise  to  a  height  of  about  120  feel 
edge  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  the  weathering  into  rect 
blocks,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Old  Bed  Saudi 
Ireland  ^  and  elsewhere. 

Viewed  from  the  beach  on  the  western  side  of  the  headli 
red  beds  are  seen  to  form  the  whole  wall  of  cli£&  extendi 
the  extreme  point  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  bay,  where 
grass  slope  exists.  The  red  beds  consist  of  the  usual  red  san 
fine  conglomerates,  and  shales,  in  alternating  layers,  and  dip 
at  an  angle  of  80°  (see  fig.  6).     The  above-mentioned  grass 

1  Joam.  Geol.  Soo.  Dublin,  vol.  i.  (1833)  p.  85. 
«  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  xxxt.  (1879)  p.  719. 
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the  inner  angle  of  the  bay  hides  the  actual  line  of  contact  of  the  red 
beds  with  the  Deighbouring  igneous  rocks,  but  within  a  yard  or  so 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  red  beds  we  find  a  coarse  so-called  *  green- 
stone-ash '  cropping  out  here  and  there.  A  great  pillar  of  this  ash 
stands  out  on  the  beach,  some  20  or  30  yards  from  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  as  an  isolated  mass  right  in  the  strike  of  the  red  beds  of  the 
cliff-wall  of  the  headland,  and  thus  it  is  evident  that  a  line  of  fault 
separates  them.  A  volcanic  *  neck '  filled  with  a  felsitic  a^lomerate 
and  a  pink  felsite  runs  up  the  cliffs  almost  vertically  just  on  the 
west  side  of  the  grass  slope,  and  cuts  across  the  ^  greeustone-ash ' 
and  a  greenish  felsite.  There  are  no  fragments  of  the  red  beds 
either  in  the  *•  greenstone-ash  '  or  in  the  felsitic  agglomerate  of  the 
neck,  their  absence  indicating  that  both  these  igneous  rocks  are  older 
than  the  red  beds. 


Fig.  7. — Oraund-plan  of  foreshore  on  E,  tide  of  Kennedy* e  Idand, 
Bunmahon  Head. 


R.S.C.* 


I  =  Greenish  ash  (crushed  along  line  of  fault),  with  intruriTe  dykea 
B.S.C.  =  Red  sandstones  and  conglomemtes,  with  thin  red  shaly  bands. 
F  =  Fault. 


Passing  round  to  the  eastern  side  of  Kennedy's  Island  and 
descending  again  to  the  beach  by  the  zigzag  path  at  the  western 
corner  of  this  eastern  bay,  we  find  here  again  the  ^  greenstone-ash ' 
in  the  cliffs  in  contact  with  the  red  beds,  and  their  line  of  junction 
may  be  most  distinctly  followed  on  the  foreshore  and  over  Qie  reefs 
of  rock,  where  successive  beds  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
are  seen  to  end  abruptly  against  the  '  greenstone-ash  '  and  igneous 
masses,  which  are  somewhat  crushed  and  shattered  along  the  con- 
tact. This  is  most  clearly  another  faulted  junction,  and  the  line  of 
dislocation  runs  out  to  sea  with  a  slightly  sinuous  course  to  the 
E.N.E.  (see  fig.  7).  The  red  beds  here,  in  the  cliffs  which  form  the 
eastern  side  of  the  headland,  dip  north-west  at  75°  to  80^.     By  the 
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side  of  the  zigzag  path  down  the  olifFa  they  are  of  fine  red  sandstone 
and  shale,  while  nearer  the  point  thin  bands  of  conglomerate  come 
in,  of  varying  degrees  of  coarseness,  but  mostly  composed  of  small 
rounded  pebbles.  Thin  layers  of  shale,  4  to  5  inches  thick, 
occur  in  the  conglomerates. 

The  larger  pebbles  of  the  conglomerates  are  subangular  or 
angular  in  shape,  and  only  the  smaller  ones  are  usually  rounded ; 
they  consist  of  white  and  red  vein-quartz,  liver-coloured  quartzite, 
and  occasionally  of  fdsites  and  other  igneous  rocks.  The  beds  at 
the  point  are  of  coarser  conglomerate ;  but  the  reefs  and  stacks  off 
the  point  are  composed  of  a  felsitic  rock — an  *epidotic  felstone' 
according  to  the  Survey  Memoir — which  is  separated  by  a  fault  from 
the  red  beds,  as  at  St.  John's  Island.  Thus  again  in  this  locality 
we  see  the  complete  independence  of  the  red  beds  and  their  sharp 
demarcation  from  the  surrounding  igneous  rocks. 

Passing  along  the  coast  and  crossing  the  Bunmahon  River  we 
fail  to  find  any  trace  of  the  red  beds  until  we  come  to  the  little  bay 
below  the  now  deserted  engine-house  and  ore-yard  of  the  Xnock- 
mahon  copper-mines.  Here,  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  by  the  engine- 
house,  the  same  type  of  conglomerate  is  found  as  at  Kennedy's 
Island,  but  it  is  composed  of  rather  larger  pebbles  and  angular  frag- 
ments. At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  it  is  seen  to  dip  to  the  north- 
west at  about  45°,  and  is  underlain  by  fine  red  sandstone  resting 
unconformably  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  upon  an  intrusive  rock  which 
forms  all  the  lower  portion  of  the  cliff.  The  junction  of  the  two  is 
now  inaccessible,  and  I  was  not  able  to  determine  whether  it  was  a 
fault,  but  no  basal  breccia  was  visible,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  fault  must  exist.  The  ore-bearing  lodes  and  quartz-veins  in 
the  igneous  rocks  are  seen  to  end  abruptly  against  the  red  sandstones 
and  conglomerates.  Mr.  Hodgson  Holdsworth  (op,  cit.)  states  that 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Bunmahon  Bay  the  conglomerate  and  '  red 
slate'  underlie  the  rocks  of  the  coast  and  run  in  a  N.W.-S.E. 
direction,  and  that  they  are  thought  to  disrupt  or  heave  the  principal 
lode.  But  in  one  shaft,  at  a  depth  of  10  fathoms,  the  same  beds 
were  pierced  as  those  which  are  exposed  on  Kennedy's  Island. 
Kinahan,  however,  says  in  his  ^  Geology  of  Ireland '  (p.  28)  that 
Mr.  Hore,  of  the  Bunmahon  mines,  proved  that  the  red  beds  and 
conglomerates  are  of  later  age  than  the  '  Cambro-Silurian '  rocks 
of  Knockmahon,  and  lie  unconformably  upon  them,  and  that  the 
lodes  in  the  latter  rocks  are  cut  off  by  the  conglomerates.  What 
is  now  visible  on  the  difis  of  Knockmahon  corroborates  this  state- 
ment. The  Geological  Survey  Memoir '  also  mentions  the  fact  that 
both  the  Stage  Lode  at  Knockmahon  and  the  Trawnamoe  Lode  west 
of  Bunmahon  were  lost  when  the  red  beds  were  reached, 

^  Explan.  SheeU  167, 168,  etc  p.  82. 
aJ.G.S.  No.  210.  w 
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17.   SUMVABT  OP  THE  EVIDENCE. 

Summing  up  now  the  facts  gathered  from  the  above-desci 
sections,  the  following  points  become  evident : — 

(1)  The  red  beds  either  (a)  rest  nnconformably  on  the  edg< 
undoubted  Lower  Palseozoic  rocks  and  are  separated  from  then 
a  striking  unconformity,  or  (6)  are  faulted  against  them.  M 
the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  sets  of  rocks  is  an  unconformity, 
basal  layer  of  the  red  beds  is  frequently  a  breccia  of  variable  tl 
ness,  composed  of  fragments  of  the  underlying  rocks.  The  abs 
or  thinness  of  this  basal  breccia  in  some  spots  is  of  no  imporU 
as  a  similar  breccia  at  the  base  of  the  acknowledged  Old 
tSandstone  of  the  county  occurs  only  at  two  widely  sepai 
localities — Dunmore  and  the  base  of  the  Comeraghs. 

The  strike  and  dip  of  the  red  beds  are  always  widely  diver 
from  those  of  the  underlying  rocks ;  and  whereas  the  latter 
suffered  extensive  disturbance  and  show  much  crushing,  foh 
and  faulting  in  many  places,  the  red  beds  are  comparatively  ui 
turbed,  and  certainly  have  not  shared  in  the  same  movements. 

The  dykes,  sheets,  and  other  intrusive  rocks  penetrating 
Lower  Paleeozoic  strata  of  the  coast  have  nowhere  been  fouD 
pierce  the  red  beds,  but  are  abruptly  truncated  by  them  along  f 
of  erosion. 

When  faulted  junctions  occur,  the  actual  lines  of  dislocatioi 
generally  distinctly  visible,  and  traceable  on  the  ground  or  ii 
face  of  the  cliffs. 

(2)  The  patches  of  red  rocks  bear  not  only  the  closest  re 
blanoe  to  each  other  in  lithological  and  structural  charact^ers, 
also  are  precisely  similar  to  certain  of  the  undoubted  Old 
Sandstone  beds  of  the  county.  The  mode  of  jointing  and  weai 
ing  exhibited  by  the  rocks  of  these  patches  is  also  typical  of  th( 
Red  Sandstone. 

(3)  In  no  ease  is  there  indisputable  evidence  brought  for 
that  these  patches  are  really  conformably  interbedded  witl 
Lower  Paleozoic  strata ;  and  beds  of  similar  lithological  char 
are  unknown  in  clear  sections  of  these  older  rocks. 


V.  Pbobablk  Explanation  of  the  Modb  of  Occtibbence 
OF  THE  Red  Rocks. 

There  are  no  insurmountable  or  even  grave  difficulties  to  be  < 
come  in  attributing  these  red  rocks  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
accounting  for  the  present  isolated  position  of  these  patches. 
post-Carboniferous  folding  threw  the  beds  of  this  area  into  the 
known  series  of  east-and-westerly  trending  folds,  many  of  whic 
undoubtedly  hidden  beneath  the  soa  off  the  southern  coast,  \ 
others  are  cut  across  and  partially  denuded  away — as  at  Dunga: 
Besides  the  large  folds,  the  troughs  of  which  now  form  valleyi 
several  of  the  important  rivers  of  this  part  of  Ireland,  then 
other  minor  ones  which  have  had  comparatively  little  effect  on 
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features  of  the  surface.  Not  all  of  these  had  their  axes  trending 
from  east  to  west.  Thus  the  Brownstown  Head  anticlinal  and 
that  of  the  Templetown  district  in  Co.  Wexford  have  an  E.N.E. 
course.  If  we  suppose  a  minor  sharp  fold,  with  a  steeper  northern 
Hmh,  to  have  occurred  in  the  Bunmahon  district  with  this  course 
and  to  have  heen  dislocated  hy  faults,  and  hlocks  of  it  to  have  heen 
let  down  into  the  older  heds,  we  shall  he  ahle  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  these  patches. 

Entering      into 
detaUs,  we  see  first      Fig.  S.— Sketch-map  of  Kennedy's  Island, 
tiiat     thb      hypo-  Bunmnhon  Head. 

thetical  anticline  is 
cut  across  almost  at 
right  angles  to  its 
strike  hy  the  inlet 
of  Balljdouane  Bay. 
The  next  points  to 
notice  are  the  faults 
^at  have  affected  it. 
These  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  two 
sets — one  trending 
in  ageneral  W.S.  W.- 
E.N.E.  direction, 
and  the  other  run- 
ning transversely  to 
them,  with  a  down- 
throw to  the  east. 
In  the  aooompanying 
sketch-maps  (figs.  8 
&  9)  the  first  set 
are  marked  A,  B,  C, 
etc.,  and  the  trans- 
verse set  a,  hj  e,  etc. 

Fault  A  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  Ballydouano  Bay,  a  short 
distance  inland  ;  its  exact  position  is  indeterminable,  but  its 
influence  is  plain,  for  it  lets  down  on  the  south  the  steep  northern 
limb  of  the  anticline  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Fault  B  has  a  southerly  hade  of  about  45°,  and  is  seen  in  the 
diffs  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay.  This  is  a  reversed  fault,  as  shown 
in  fig.  10,  p.  285. 

Fault  C,  at  St.  John's  Island,  has  a  downthrow  to  the  north,  and 
thus,  by  faults  B  and  C,  a  mass  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  troughed 
into  the  older  rocks. 

The  small  rib  of  red  rocks  in  the  bay  of  Ballydouane  West  has 
rather  ohscure  relations,  but  it  belongs  to  the  northern  limb  of  the 
anticline.  On  the  north  it  is  probably  cut  off  by  a  continuation  of 
fault  A,  shifted  southward  by  the  transverse  fault  c  up  the  Bally- 
doaane  stream-valley.  On  the  west  it  is  seen  to  be  cut  off  by  a 
transverse  fault  a. 


[Scale:  12  inches  =1  mile.] 

1 = Oreeniffh  ash,  diabase,  etc.    1  a = Pillar  of  greenish 

ash. 
2=Fel0itic  neck.      3= Bed  sandMtones,  shalefl,  nnd 

conglomerates. 
4 = Epidotic  felstonee.    De,  DE = Faults. 
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A  transverse  fault  h  is  well  seen  at  the  western  comer  of  B 
douane  Bay,  bringing  the  red  sandstones  against  the  '  ophio 
There  may  be  more  than  the  one  transverse  fault  e  at  the  moui 
the  stream,  but  the  beds  are  here  confused  by  slips.  A  transi 
fault  is  also  supposed  to  run  up  the  Cooneenacartan  valley,  shi 
back  the  outcrop  of  the  Poolatunish  block  of  Old  Red  Sandstoi 
the  road  and  townland  of  Ballynarrid. 

The  Bunmahon  mass  of  red  beds  is  cut  off  on  the  N.E.  by  a 
(E)  running  towards  the  E.N.E.  from  the  angle  of  the  bay.  O 
west  it  is  cut  off  by  a  transverse  fault  (e\  and  on  the  south  sid( 
of  the  other  set  of  faults  (D)  bounds  it  with  a  downthrow  tc 
north,  as  at  St.  John's  Island.  Bunmahon  Head  is  thus  a  trian^ 
mass  faulted  on  all  sides  (see  fig.  8,  p.  283).  But  it  plainly  be] 
to  the  northern  limb  of  the  anticline.  The  Enockmahon  mass 
also  be  bounded  by  faults,  but  the  positions  of  these  are  uncert 

It  is  thus  perfectly  possible  to  account  for  the  occurrence  o: 
isolated  masses  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  by  the  faults  traceable  oi 
ground,  nearly  all  of  them  being  clearly  exposed  on  the  coast. 

Any  theory  explaining  them  as  strata  interbedded  with  the  L 
PalpDozoic  rocks  is  met  by  extraordinary  difficulties ;  and  I  ca 
see  how  these  can  be  overcome  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  ol 
sections. 

In  my  opinion  all  the  evidence  points  to  these  masses  I 
faulted  inliers  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 


li'iii 


III 


Discussion. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  paper  opened  up  many  p 
of  considerable  importance  with  regard  to  the  succession  of  1 
red  rocks  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  South  Wales,  and  Devon, 
coast  of  Wexford  and  Waterford  was  separated  from  Pembroke 
by  only  50  miles  of  sea,  and  the  experience  of  the  Author  on 
Pembrokeshire  coast  had  doubtless  helped  him  to  unravel 
complicated  structure  of  the  Irish  coast.  Faults  helped  to  ex 
this  complexity — faults  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Carl 
ferous  influencing  all  the  rocks  that  had  been  deposited  b 
that  time.  Earth-movements  had  caused  so  much  compression 
faulting  as  to  throw  beds  out  of  the  true  succession  into  a  false 
Here  we  had  a  slice  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  brought  into  appar 
conformable  succession  with  much  older  beds.  Such  examples 
much  more  evident,  were  seen  again  and  again  on  the  Pembroke 
coast.  The  Author's  lithological  evidence  was  extremely  convin 
and  we  had  to  use  this  in  the  absence  of  palseontological  evidei 

Prof.  Hull  welcomed  a  paper  such  as  the  present  on  an 
subject.  He  had,  unfortunately  for  the  present  discussion,  ] 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  part  of  the  coast  of  Wate 
described  by  the  Author,  inasmuch  as  before  his  sojourn  in  Ire 
as  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  district  referred  to 
been  surveyed  by  Du  Noyer  under  the  direction  of  the 
Prof.  Jukes.    After  having  Hstened  to  the  present  paper,  illust 
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as  it  was  by  clear  diagrams  and  good  specimens,  he  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  concur  in  the  Author's  views.  The  specimens  of  con- 
glomerate considered  by  the  Author  to  have  been  let  down  by  faults, 
and  to  be  discordantly  superimposed  on  the  Lower  Silurian  (or  Ordo- 
vician)  rocks,  appeared  to  him  to  resemble  the  beds  of  the  Upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  rather  than  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  that  part 
of  Ireland ;  and  considering  the  whole  case,  as  ably  discussed  by  the 
Author,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  latter  s  views  had  been 
made  out. 

Prof.  HueHES  had  examined  some  of  the  rocks  described  by  the 
Author  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford,  and  bo  far  as  his  own 
observations  went  they  were  quite  in  accord  with  those  of  the  Author. 
He  did  not  see  how  there  could  be  much  doubt  as  to  his  inferences, 
if  the  facts  which  he  had  recorded  and  supported  by  photographs, 
sections,  and  plans  were  admitted.  The  crushed-looking  weathered 
character  of  the  older  rocks  immediately  below  the  conglomerate 
was  precisely  what  we  should  expect  to  represent  an  ancient 
land-surface.  The  angular  fragments  of  subaerial  talus  at  the  base, 
and  the  tough  pebbles  in  a  somewhat  oxidized  matrix  of  the  ovei- 
l}ing  series,  were  exactly  what  must  have  resulted  from  the  washing- 
down  of  the  superficial  deposits  of  a  gradually  submerged  area. 
And  all  this,  together  with  the  evidence  of  great  disturbances 
between  the.  deposition  of  the  two  series,  and  the  nature  of  the 
movements  shown  to  have  occurred  since  the  deposition  of  the  newer 
beds,  agreed  with  what  was  known  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
Devonian  to  the  pre-Devonian  rocks,  but  not  with  the  relations 
known  to  exist  between  the  Silurian  and  Ordovician,  or  between 
any  of  the  several  members  of  the  Ordovician. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Watts  pointed  out  that  the  determiuation  of  these 
rocks  as  Silurian  had  been  made  by  Du  Noyer,  who,  after  examining 
the  ground,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Jukes  was  right  in  regarding 
them  as  belonging  to  this  period.  Similar,  but  thinner,  red  rocks 
occurring  near  Wexford,  seen  by  the  speaker  and  Mr.  McHenry, 
were  intercalated  in  the  Silurian  rocks  in  a  district  where  true  Old 
Red  Sandstone  was  unknown.  If  the  Author  were  right  as  to  his 
fieicts,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  them. 

Mr.  H.  W.  MoNCKTON,  Mr.  J.  E.  Mark,  Mr.  W.  Whitakeb,  and 
Mr.  W.  V.  Ball  also  spoke. 

The  Author  thanked  the  Fellows  for  the  mannel:  in  which  they 
had  received  his  paper.  Referring  to  remarks  made  by  the  President 
and  Mr.  Watts,  he  wished  to  express  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  though  he 
differed  from  the  Surveyors'  conclusions  about  the  age  of  these  beds. 
The  faults  affecting  the  red  rocks  were  in  his  opinion  probably  con- 
temporaneous with  the  post-Carboniferous  folding.  With  regard  to 
the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Watts  that  the  beds  might  be  of  Silurian 
age,  he  thought  it  highly  improbable — firstly,  because  of  their  com- 
plete identity  in  character  with  the  typical  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
the  county,  and  in  their  relations  to  the  underlying  rocks ;  and 
secondly,  because  of  the  complete  absence  of  proof  of  the  deposition 
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of  any  Silurian  beds  anywhere  in  the  South-east  of  Irelai 
order  to  consider  these  beds  to  be  of  Silurian  age,  we  shou 
to  suppose,  first,  the  folding,  cleaving,  and  upheaval  of  th( 
vician  rocks,  then  their  great  erosion,  then  their  depression  i 
deposition  of  these  red  beds  on  their  edges  in  Silurian  tim( 
the  faulting  and  tilting  of  these  beds  coupled  with  the  uphe 
the  area,  then  a  long  period  of  erosion  to  account  for  their  C4 
removal  from  every  other  part  of  the  area,  then  again  depr& 
Upper  Old  Bed  Sandstone  times.  And  in  support  of  such 
there  is  not  even  the  lithologioal  similarity  of  the  red  n 
Silurian  beds,  much  less  the  occurrence  of  a  Silurian  fossil, 
evidence  of  the  unconformable  overlap  upon  them  of  the  Up] 
Red  Sandstone,  which  Prof.  Hull  has  shown  everywhere 
South  of  Ireland  rests  with  a  great  unconformity  upon  all  tl 
rooks,  including  the  Silurian.  There  is,  moreover,  not  i 
section  in  the  area  in  which  any  similar  beds  occur,  ezcep 
belonging  to  undoubted  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
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22.  N0TB8  an  gome  Yolcakic  and  other  Rocks,  which  occur  near  ifie 
Balucbistav-Apghaiv  Fbonxibb,  between  CnAyAN  and  Febsia. 
By  Lieut-Gen.  C.  A.  McMahok,  V.P.G.S.,  and  Capt.  A.  H. 
McMahov,  CLE.,  F.G.S.    (Bead  March  24th,  1897.) 

[Platis  XVIII-XX.] 

Part  I. — ^The  Baluchistak  Desbbt,  sottth  of  thb  Hblmand  Riyeb. 
By  Capt.  A.  H.  McMahov. 

While  engaged,  in  the  deserts  south  of  the  Helmand  Hiver,  in  the 
delimitation  of  the  boundary  between  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan, 
I  made  a  small  coUection  of  such  rock-specimens  and  fossils  ^  as  I 
thought  were  characteristic  of  the  geology  of  the  country.  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  am  not  myself  a  geologist,  else  my  collection  would 
have  been  perhaps  a  more  methodical  one,  and  would  probably  have 
been  supplemented  by  notes  on  the  positions  and  surroundings  of 
the  specimens  collected,  and  on  other  points  of  geological  interest. 
I  say  perhaps,  because  even  if  I  had  been  the  most  learned  of  ' 
geologists  I  doubt  whether  political  and  other  duties  would  have 
allowed  me  time  to  do  more  than  I  did.  At  any  rate  my  collection 
would  not  have  been  a  larger  one,  for  the  simple  fact  that,  owing  to 
long  marches  and  want  of  water  and  food,  our  transport-camels 
were  almost  unfit  for  work,  and  the  mortality  among  them  rendered 
it  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  us  to  carry  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Turning  now  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  one  finds 
in  it  various  natural  phenomena  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  study  of 
which  I  venture  to  think  may  throw  l^ht  on  similar  phenomena 
seen  elsewhere  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  a  country  almost  un- 
inhabited by  man,  where  man  has  left  nature  to  do  as  she  pleases 
undisturbed.  If  you  look  at  the  map  (PI.  XYIII),  you  see  high 
mountain-ranges  fringing  it  on  the  east  and  south-east.  These  vary 
in  height  from  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  West  of  them  lies 
a  vast  wilderness  of  plains  stretching  away  some  300  or  400  miles 
to  the  mountain-ranges  along  the  Persian  border  which  fringe  them 
on  the  west.  Rising  like  rocky  islands  out  of  the  midst  of  this  vast 
sea  of  plains  are  mountain-ranges  upwards  of  7000  feet  high.  The 
north  of  this  tract  is  bounded  by  the  Helmand  River. 

We  will  consider  firstly  the  plains  and  their  drainage-system, 
and  then  the  mountains. 

The  Plains. 

We  have  first  of  all  a  wide  level  plain  of  alluvial  soil  which 
includes  the  whole  of  8horawak,  and  then,  spreading  out  from 
Nushki  on  the  east  to  Chagai  on  the  west,  it  stretches  southward  to 

^  Tbete  fomb  hare  been  mado  oTer  to  the  Britiah  Museam  (Nataral 
Hiatoiy). 

aJ.G.S.  Ho.  211.  X 
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the  foot  of  the  Ras  Eoh  and  other  mountains  ranning  south  and 
west  from  Nushki.  Ton  see  the  Lora  River  ooming  out  of  the 
mountains  and  crossing  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  the  Lora  Hamun, 
where  it  comes  to  an  end.  This  river  never  reaches  the  Lora 
Hamun,  except  in  flood-time,  and  then  it  makes  the  Hamun  a  hroad 
lake  of  shallow  water.  This  soon  evaporates,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  the  Hamun  is  nothing  hut  a  vast  sheet  of  dry,  solid  salt. 
It  is  evident  that  not  only  the  Hamun,  but  all  this  plain,  must  once 
have  been  a  great  lake,  thus  accounting  for  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of 
which  the  plain  is  formed.  North  of  this  plain  and  stretching  to  the 
Helmand  River  lies  the  Registan  sand-desert — a  wide  stretch  of 
billows  upon  billows  of  sand  with  crests  some  200  feet  high.     This 

Fig.  1. —  View  showing  tand-dunes  cwering  lower  slopes  of  mountains 
and  gradually  overwhelming  the  higher  spurs. 


[From  a  photograph] 

sand-desert,  interspersed  with  level  plains  of  black  gravel,  stretches 
from  the  Chagai  and  other  mountains  to  the  Helmand  westward  as 
far  as  the  Persian  border.  In  places  this  sand-desert  is  like  unto 
a  fairly  calm  sea,  and  the  waves  of  sand  are  only  of  moderate  height. 
In  other  places,  especially  along  the  north  of  the  Koh-i-Sultan, 
Damodim,  and  Amir-Ghah  ranges,  it  resembles  a  wild  stormy  sea 
with  great  waves  100  or  200  feet  high  breaking  against  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  like  the  Atlantic  surge  on  a  rock-bound  coast 
(see  fig.  1).  Here  the  sand-hills  assume  the  proportions  of  sand- 
mountains.  Many  of  the  mountains  themselves  have  become 
buried  in  sand  and  are  no  longer  visible — others  still  tower  with 
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their  black  crags  above  the  sandy  waste,  but  the  sand  banked  some 
1000  or  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  their  base  foretells  a  similar 
fate  in  store  for  them. 

The  phenomena  of  sand-hills — their  origin,  formation,  and  pre- 
vailing shapes — are  in  themselves  an  interesting  and  difficolt  study, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  recently  Mr.  Yaoghan  Cornish  read 
a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society,  which,  with  the  record  of  the  discussion  that  followed, 
deserves  the  notice  of  geologists.^  Suffice  it  here  to  note  that 
some  of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that, 
however  devouring  an  element  sand  muy  be,  water  always  has  the 
upper  hand,  and  that  a  small  stream  of  water  will  always  cut 
its  way  through  sand.  But  in  the  country  here  describ^  this 
principle  does  not  hold  good.  If  one  looks  at  the  map  one  sees 
that  the  drainage  of  the  mountains  from  Chagai  westward  runs  in 
the  direction  of  the  Helmand  River,  and  farther  west  still  it  runs 
towards  the  God-i-Zirreh  Lake.  Little  of  that  drainage  ever 
reaches  the  Helmand  River ;  none  of  it,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
reaches  the  God-i-Zirreh.  In  each  case  it  is  stopped  by  the 
sand.  After  rain,  immense  volumes  of  water  must  run  down  from 
the  mountains  in  the  numerous  torrent-beds,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  water  never  travels  beyond  the  first  few  opposing  lines  of 
sand-hills.  The  God-i-Zirreh  was  at  one  time  fed  by  fiood-water 
from  the  Helmand,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any 
replenishment  since  1880,  that  is  17  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  a  lake 
of  salt  brine  fringed  by  an  ever-encroaching  margin  of  solid  salt. 
The  great  Helmand  River  farther  north  comes  to  a  standstill  in 
the  lakes  and  swamps  of  Seistan. 

The  Mountains. 

The  line  traced  on  the  map  (PL  XYIII)  ft'om  north  of  Chaman  to 
Nushki  marks  the  course  of  a  gigantic  fault,  or  earthquake-crack, 
which  was  discovered  when  we  came  to  carefully  examine  this 
country.  It  runs  in  a  well-defined  line  of  indentation,  as  well 
marked  in  places  as  a  deep,  broad  railway-cutting.  It  starts  at 
the  edge  of  the  plain  north  of  Chaman  and  runs  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  to  the  point  on  the  Chaman  and  Quetta  railway- 
line  where  the  earthquake  of  December,  1892,  so  curiously  distorted 
the  track,  and  shortened  the  distance  between  Chaman  and  Quetta 
by  no  less  than  2|  feet,  as  described  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Griesbach,  now 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  in  the  May  number  of 
the  Records  of  that  Survey  for  1893.' 

From  that  point  the  fault  runs  on,  gradually  ascending  diagonally 
the  slopes  of  the  Khwaja  Amran  range,  until  it  crosses  the  crest  of 
the  main  range  near  its  highest  peak,  at  an  elevation  of  about  7000 
feet.  Descending  again  into  the  Spintizha  Valley  it  thereafter 
ascends  diagonally  the  slopes  of  a  continuation  of  the  Khwaja- 


*  G«ogr.  Joum.  toI.  ix.  (1897)  pp.  278-309. 

•  VoL  ixri.  pt  ii.  pp.  67-61  with  3  platot. 
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Amran  range.  Cutting  thia  in  a  similar  manner,  it  descends  to  the 
Lora  River,  and,  crossing  that  river,  mns  along  the  whole  length  oC 
the  hase  of  the  Sarlat  range  to  Nushki.  Beyond  this  point  the 
duties  connected  with  houndar}'-work  prevented  us  from  tracing  it 

The  length  of  this  line,  as  surveyed  hy  us,  is  no  less  than  120 
miles.  Along  the  whole  course  of  it  we  found  springs  of  water, 
and,  both  from  the  presence  of  water  and  from  its  forming  a  short 
cut  across  innumerable  mountain-spurs,  this  fault-line  is  lai^ly  used 
by  the  natives  as  a  thoroughfare.  The  old  greybeards  of  the  tribes 
living  near  it  told  us  that  on  some  three  occasions  during  their  life- 
time, after  severe  earthquake-shocks,  deep  fissures  had  appeared 
along  this  line,  and  that  similar  accounts  had  been  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  fathers.  After  one  of  these  earthquake-shocks 
the  water-supply  of  the  springs  along  the  crack  had,  they  said, 
been  largely  increased. 

The  rocks  along  the  east  of  this  fault-line  appear  to  be  sedi- 
mentary, and  the  mountains  on  the  east  are  all  of  day-slate.  The 
rocks  on  the  west  are  for  the  most  part  volcanic  and  igneous,  but 
there  are  a  few  sedimentaries  among  them. 

In  the  mountains  on  the  Persian  border  we  again  come  to 
shales  and  other  sedimentary  rocks.  The  Chagai,  Eoh-i-Sultan, 
and  other  mountains  appear  to  be  volcanic ;  some,  like  Bamodim, 
retain  their  crater-form  better  than  others.  Lava,  ash,  and  pumice 
abounded  in  all  those  localities  where  the  mountains  showed  above 
the  sand.  The  pumice  was  found  lying  about  in  large  quantities, 
and  it  was  abundantly  sprinkled  over  the  sand — whither  it  may 
have  been  blown  by  the  wind. 

Unfortunately,  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  a  visit  to  the  crater 
of  Damodim.  Natives  told  us  that  in  the  deep  hollow  at  the  top  of 
that  mountain  there  is  some  good  soil  which  they  are  able  to 
cultivate.  All  these  volcanoes  have  no  doubt  long  been  inactive, 
but  some  90  miles  south-wost  of  them  lies  the  great  Koh-i-Taftan, 
also  known  as  the  Koh-i-Chehaltan,  12,600  feet  high,  which  is  said 
to  be  still  an  active  volcano.^ 

*  [Since  this  paper  was  read  the  authors  have  been  in  personal  communicntion 
with  Capt.  P.  Moleswortb  Sykes.  British  Consul  at  Karman.  now  in  England 
on  leave,  who  climbed  the  niountaiu  on  Christmas  Eve,  1893.  After  gradually 
ascending  ravines  in  the  foot-hills  around  the  mountain,  the  exploring  party 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  oone,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Thence  up  to  11,000  feet  the  ground  traversed  consisted  of  boulders;  but  from 
11, (XK)  feet  up  to  the  top  it  was  covered  with  fine  volcanic  ash,  into  which  the 
foot  sank  deeply  at  every  step.  Throughout  this  portion  of  the  ascont  the 
smell  of  sulphur  was  unpleasantly  strong.  The  summit  consists  of  a  plateau 
covering  an  area  of  about  400  square  yards.  On  its  northern  and  southern 
sides  there  are  slight  elevations,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  but 
shallow  valley.  'Ae  northern  elevation  forms  the  Sacrifice  Hill,  where  goats 
are  sacrificed  by  pilgrlma ;  while  the  southern  portion  is  called  Madar  Kuh 
(Mother  Hill).  On  the  latter  were,  at  the  time  of  Oapt.  Sykes's  visit,  two 
apertures,  some  yards  apart,  each  apparently  3  or  4  yards  wide,  which 
appeared  to  be  connected  with  each  other.  From  both  of  these  dense  white 
sulphurous  smoke  and  fiames  were  issuing.  So  strongly  sulphurous  and  suflfo* 
catmg  was  the  smoke  that  these  holes  could  be  approached  only  from  the  wind- 
ward side,  and  even  that  was  difficult,  owing  to  tne  smoke  and  heat.    Sulphur 
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The  Koh-i-Sultan  mountains  deserve  a  few  remarks,  owing  to  the 
cnriouB  and  grotesque  shapes  of  their  high  peaks,  which  remind  one 
irresisUhlj  of  Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches.  Here,  too,  we  find  a 
high  natural  pillar  which,  as  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  plains  below, 
looks  like  an  artificial  monolith  on  the  crest-line  of  the  range.  On 
approaching  it,  we  found  that  it  was  a  huge  natural  pillar  of 
stupendous  size,  made  up  of  volcauio  agglomerate.  From  the  width, 
of  the  base,  which  is  over  100  yards  in  diameter,  I  calculate  that 
its  height  must  be  over  800  feet.  Deep  fissures  down  its  sides, 
canaed  no  doubt  by  the  action  of  rain,  give  it  a  fluted  appearance 
£rom  a  distance.     (Bee  fig.  2,  p.  294.) 

So  much  for  the  general  character  of  the  country.  In  considering 
the  present  condition  of  its  surface  and  the  geologicsd  and  other  natural 
phenomena  to  be  found  there,  it  is  advisable  to  note  carefully  the 
natural  agents  which  are  at  work  in  that  region  with  a  force  and 
activity  unknown  in  most  other  countries.  First  of  all,  we  have 
the  agency  of  water,  which  is  a  more  particularly  destructive  agent 
here  precisely  because  this  part  of  Baluchistan  is  one  of  the  driest 
countries  in  the  world.  Kain  comes  but  seldom,  but  when  it  comes 
it  pours  with  great  violence,  and  from  the  absence  of  vegetation  or 
sorfaoe-soil,  it  rushes  off  the  mountain-sides  in  huge  torrents.  The 
high-water  marks  in  the  dry  torrent-beds  and  the  large  rounded 
boulders  piled  one  upon  another  in  those  beds  show  with  what 
Tolnme  and  force  those  torrents  come  down. 

Then  we  have  the  wind.  I  have  never  travelled  in  a  country 
where  strong  winds  are  so  frequent  and  continued.  There  is  one 
wind  alone  which  blows  there  with  hurricane  violence  continuously 

and  nl  mnmoniao  were,  however,  extracted  from  the  edge  of  one  of  these 
iperturee. 

Capt  S^kee  has  paid  sereral  visits  to  the  burning  petroieum-sprines  at 
Baku,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Ca^ian  Sea,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  the  neat, 
■moke,  and  flames  on  the  summit  of  the  Koh-i-Taftan  were  not  due  to  petroleum. 
Tboe  was  no  smell  of  petroleum,  nor  was  the  smoke  dark  and  carbonaceous. 

As  the  summit  of  the  Koh-i-Taftan  is  still  thickly  covered  with  fine  ash,  this 
Tolcano  must  have  been  active  during  a  recent  geological  period ;  but  as  no 
very  fresh  lava-streams  appear  to  have  been  observed  on  the  way  up  the 
mountain,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  volcano  has  beenactive  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation.  The  authors  infer  from  Captain  Sykes's  observations 
tbat  the  volcano  is  now  in  (he  solfataric  stage  of  its  existence.  The  flames  seen 
were  probably  due  to  the  emission  of  hydrogen  sulphide  (H^),  a  very  common 
and  inflammable  product  of  solfataric  action. 

Capt.  Sykes  brought  home  with  him  a  specimen  of  lava  found  in  situ  on 
the  Koh-i-Taftan,  and  this  proves,  on  examination  under  the  microscope,  to 
be  a  vesicular  homblende-andesite.  The  hornblende  belongs  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  group,  and  is  identical  with  the  very  peculiar  red-brown  and 
brilliantly  dichroic  variety  of  anthophyllite  described  in  Part  IL  of  this  paper. 
It  ii  very  abundant  in  the  Koh-i-Ta(lan  slice.  Augite  is  also  sparsely  present 
in  it,  bat  there  is  no  olivine.  Magnetite  and  ferrite  also  occur.  The  antho- 
phyllite has  strongly  marked  resorption-bands,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  an  original 
mineraL  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  peculiar  mineral  is  a  characteristic 
eonslituent  of  the  lava  of  the  Persian  volcano  Eoh-i-Taftan  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  somewhat  older  lavas  of  Baluchistan  described  in  this  paper. — May  15th, 
iW.] 
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for  four  monthB,  from  May  to  September,  erery  year,  and  we  found 
from  sad  experience  that  yiolent  storms  were  not  confined  to  tiiat 
season  alone.  In  considering  this  country  we  must  neither  orerlook 
these  strong  winds,  nor  the  effect  which  they  have  on  the  sand,  nor 

Rg.  2. — The  Hfeza-iSultan^  a  natural  pUlar  of  volcanic  agghmeraU. 


[From  a  photograph.] 

the  destructiTe  effect  which,  combined  with  the  sand,  they  have  on 
everything  else. 

Last  but  not  least,  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  the  rule  here, 
greater  extremes  perhaps  than  are  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  summer  heat  is  terrific,  while  in  the  winter  there  is  Tery  severe 
cold ;  and  not  only  is  there  a  wide  seasonal  range  of  temperature. 
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bat  also  a  very  wide  diurnal  range.  Our  solar  radiation-thermo- 
meter would  register  205^  F.  on  cloudless  days,  while  the  nights 
in  the  sandy  tracts  were  often  bitterly  cold.  The  diurnal  variation 
must  sometimes  have  been  as  much  as  150®  F.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  how  powerful  an  agent  these  wide  variations  of  daily  and 
annual  temperature  must  be  in  the  disintegration  of  the  surface  of 
the  country.  Nor  is  there  cause  for  astonishment,  if  we  think  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  water,  wind,  and  sand-action  and  of  heat 
and  cold  obtaining  in  this  country,  that  its  surface  should  present 
curious  aud  unusual  features. 


Part  II. — Petbolooioal  Notbs  on  the  Rocks. 
By  Lieut.-Gen.  C.  A.  McMahon. 

A  kumbbb  of  rock-specimens  collected  by  my  son,  Capt.  A.  H. 
IfcMabon,  C.I.E.,  Boundary  Commissioner,  when  engaged  in  the 
delineation  of  the  boundary  between  Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan 
up  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  were  made  over  to  me  for  examination. 
Selected  samples  of  these  were  sliced  and  studied  under  the  micro- 
scope,  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  the  following  pages. 

Andesitea. 

[The  numbers  are  tboee  of  the  slides  in  my  own  colleotioa.] 

No.  1424.  Auffite-bomblende-aiidetite.    Sp.gr. =2*682 

.,  1438.  ,.             „  „              „  2727 

„  14W.  Hornblende-andesit©  „  2645 

„  1425.  „               ..  „  2715 

..  1426.  „               „  „  2-626 

„  1430.  Mioa-andesite  „  2*549 

„  1443.  .,          ,.  „  2-597 

„  1436.  Andesite  „  2*645 

The  andesites  enumerated  above  are  in  some  respects  very 
peculiar  rocks,  of  a  type  not  commonly  met  with.  They  vary  in 
colour  from  grey  to  almost  white.  Many  of  them  are  very  trachytic- 
looking,  and  some  years  ago  would  probably  have  been  classed  as 
trachytes.  As,  however,  the  felspar  of  whidi  they  are  built  up  is 
a  plagioclase,  and  not  sanidine,  they  cannot  be  called  by  that  name. 

The  specimens  grouped  together  in  the  above  list  possess  several 
features  in  common. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  their  low  specific  gravity,  which 
averages  2*648.  The  mean  specific  gravity  of  quartzless  andesites, 
according  to  text-books,  ranges  from  2*7  to  2*8 ;  so  that  the  average 
density  of  the  rocks  now  described  is  somewhat  low.  The  percentage 
of  silica  is  evidently  high,  but  I  have  not  observed  any  free  quartz 
in  any  of  my  slides. 

The  ordinary  method  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  rock 
cannot  be  applied  to  these  specimens,  in  consequence  of  their  porosity. 
I  boiled  the  samples  for  some  time  and  allowed  them  to  soak  in 
water  from  24  to  48  hours  before  weighing  them  in  fresh  unboiled 
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water,  but  the  specific  gravity  even  after  these  precautions  hi 
taken  was  in  almost  every  case  too  low.  The  specimens  d( 
contained  hidden  vesicles  filled  with  air,  or  gas,  which  th< 
failed  to  reach.  The  si)ecific  gravities  given  above  were  o 
by  the  use  of  a  specific-gravity  bottle.  The  rock  was  red' 
powder  and  boiled,  and  the  weighing  was  done  with  the  fi 
chemical  balance.  ' 

The  low  specific  gravities  obtained  are,  I  think,  inm 
characteristic  of  these  rocks.  In  one  case  the  low  densit; 
to  the  alteration  of  the  felspars,  which  in  this  sample  wei 
pseudomorphs.  Fragments  of  them  were  isolated,  and  their 
gravity  determined  with  the  aid  of  a  heavy  liquid  and  a  We 
balance.  It  was  too  low  for  any  felspar.  I  do  not  think,  h 
that  this  explanation  applies  to  the  rocks  generally,  for  the 
in  them  appear  fairly  fresh.  Oligoclase  appears  to  predo 
and  the  density  of  this  species  ranges  from  2*65  to  2*67.  ' 
specific  gravity  of  these  rocks  is  due,  I  think,  to  the  acid  cl 
of  the  felspars ;  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  inclusions  o; 
and  to  the  presence  of  a  glassy  base.  The  mean  density  c 
stone  is  2*34  and  of  obsidian  2*40.  Glass  of  low  specific 
seems  to  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  balance  the  basi 
magnesian  silicates,  and  leave  the  rock,  as  a  whole,  at  the 
of  the  dominant  felspar  contained  in  them,  which  in  these 
would  not  put  higher  than  2*65. 

The  andesites  grouped  together  in  the  above  list  are 
composed  (the  accessory  minerals  will  be  alluded  to  h 
idiomorphic  crystals  and  microliths  of  felspar  embedded  in 
which  appears  amorphous  in  ordinary  light,  but  which  when  i 
between  crossed  nicols  remains  dark  in  some  cases,  and  ii 
breaks  up  into  cryptocrystallinc  or  into  microgranular 
material.  In  one  of  the  first-named  cases  the  glassy  base  li 
converted  into  yellow  palagonite,  but  in  places  the  original 
brown  coloured  glass  remains.  The  glassy  base  during  tJ 
stages  of  the  lava's  historj*  exercised  a  distinctly  solvent  actio 
comparatively  basic  minerals  that  had  crystallized  out  fi 
still  fiuid  magma,  for  all  the  original  minerals  have  bee 
or  less  corroded  by  it. 

The  felspar-microliths  vary  in  numbers  very  much  in  < 
slices.  In  some  the  base  is  crowded  with  them,  but  in  one 
they  are  sparse.  They  do  not  exhibit  in  their  orientation  ind 
of  fluxion  except  partially,  and  locally,  in  their  relatioi 
larger  felspars.  In  all  cases  they  belong  to  the  oligoclaw 
species.  Binary  twinning,  combined  with  simultaneous  exf 
is  common,  though,  in  some  cases,  more  than  two  macles  a 
seen.  The  high  refraction  of  those  with  binary  twins,  as  c< 
with  the  refraction  of  the  Canada  balsam  of  the  slide,  she 
they  are  not  orthoclase. 

The  felspars  larger  than  microliths  cannot  be  classed  as 
of  first  and  second  generation,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  dwindle  g 
in  size  from  large  tabular  crystals,  or  aggregates  of  crysta! 
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to  the  smalleBt  microlith.  In  short,  there  is  a  gradation  in  the  size 
of  the  felspars  from  the  largest  down  to  the  most  minute :  this 
characteristic  is  found  not  only  in  the  felspars,  hut  in  all  the  original 
minerals. 

Zonal  structure  is  well  seen  in  all  the  large  phenocrysts ;  and 
that  this  is  due  to  gradual  growth  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
the  angles  of  extinction  of  the  different  zones  vary,  and  indicate  a 
gradual  change  in  the  basicity  of  the  mineral. 

The  larger  felspars  are  sometimes  oligoclase  and  sometimes 
andesine,  though  the  former  would  seem  to  predominate.  Their 
species  were  determined  partly  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
angles  of  extinction  measured  in  suitable  cases,  and  partly  by  the 
determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  isolated  fragments. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  species  of  a  considerable 
numher  of  the  crystals,  because  the  simultaneous  extinction  of 
twins  is  not  uncommon ;  and  that  those  which  exhibit  binary 
twinning,  combined  with  simultaneous  and  straight  extinction,  are 
not  orthoclase,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  whenever  they  occur 
in  contact  with  the  Canada  balsam  of  the  slide,  their  refraction 
is  invariably  found  to  be  higher  than  that  of  the  balsam.  This 
method  of  distinguishing  between  orthoclase  and  oligoclase,  recom- 
mended by  M.  Michel-Levy,^  seems  to  be  a  valuable  and  reliable 
test. 

The  large  felspars  are,  generally  speaking,  fairly  fresh,  but  some 
are  considerably  altered.  No.  1425  contains  some  calcite,  as  a 
secondary  product  of  decomposition,  in  the  interior  of  the  felspars  ; 
and  those  of  No.  1438  contain  dusty-looking  matter,  arranged  either 
in  a  central  core  or  as  a  zonal  band  inside  a  rim  of  water-clear 
felspar.  This  dusty  matter  may  be  microscopic  granules  of  limonite, 
but  it  is  not  magnetite.  Fresh  felspars,  notably  those  of  No.  1424, 
contain  very  characteristic  glass-  and  stone- inclusions  with  fixed 
gas-  or  air-bubbles,  and  inclusions  of  the  base.  Others  possess 
liquid  inclusions,  a  few  of  which  contain  extremely  minute  moving 
bubbles. 

Magnetite  and  apatite  appear  to  be  original  minerals  common  to 
all  these  rocks.  Magnetite  is  present  in  all  the  slices  and  varies  in 
size  from  largo  grains  to  minute  dots ;  sometimes  it  has  been  largely 
converted  into  ferric  oxide.  It  occurs  as  a  secondary  as  well  as  an 
original  mineral. 

Apatite  is  present  in  seven  out  of  the  nine  slides,  and  it  is  some- 
times very  abundant.  The  contact-action  of  the  acid  base  has  in 
some  few  cases  corroded  the  crystals,  and  in  some  others  has  pro- 
duced a  dark  '  resorption '-ring.  The  crystals  that  exhibit  this 
unusual  peculiarity  are  probabjy  mangan-apatites.  The  hand-speci- 
mens treated  with  nitric  acid  reacted  strongly  for  phosphoric  acid. 
Apatite  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  minerals  to  crystallize 
out  of  the  magma. 

The  three  specimens  which  stand  at  the  top  of  my  list  (p.  295) 

^  '  £tude  Bur  la  Determination  des  Feldspaths,'  1894,  p.  62. 
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contain,  in  addition  to  the  minerals  above  mentioned,  a  rboi 
amphibole.  In  transmitted  light  it  is  of  a  rich  brown-red  cc 
and  is  powerfully  dichroic,  changing  from  a  golden  yellow,  t 
the  direction  of  elongation  of  the  crystal  is  at  right  angles  to 
principal  section  (longer  diagonal)  of  the  polarizer,  to  a  rich  bn 
red,  or  red-brown,  when  the  direction  of  elongation  is  pai 
to  the  longer  diagonal  of  the  nicol.  The  mineral  possesses  stri 
extinction,  and  it  appears  to  be  anthophyllite. 

Slice  No.  1424  contains  some  very  characteristic  cross-sectior 
prisms  of  this  mineral,  which  show  the  intersection  of  the  pr 
faces  and  the  intersection  of  the  prismatic  cross-cleavages.  1 
are  quite  typical  cross-sections  of  amphibole.  The  major  ( +  ) 
is,  as  in  rhombic  amphibole,  at  right  angles  to  the  directio 
elongation.  Moreover,  1  isolated  fragments  of  this  mineral 
determined  its  specific  gravity  with  the  aid  of  a  heavy  liquid 
Westphal's  balance,  and  found  it  to  be  exactly  that  of  anthophyl 
namely,  between  3*1  and  3'2. 

The  anthophyllite  appears  to  be  an  original  mineral  in  these  n 
Crystals  of  felspars  are  caught  up  in  it,  and  in  PI.  XIX,  fig.  3,  a 
is  depicted  where  a  large  augite  has  caught  up  and  enclosed  a  f 
mentary-looking  crystal  of  anthophyllite.  That  the  latter  ii 
original  inclusion  in  the  augite  appears  plain,  from  the  fact 
contact-action  has  produced  a  dark  halo  round  the  anthophyllit 

The  case  represented  in  PI.  XIX,  fig.  4,  is  an  interesting  one, 
bears  directly  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  anthophyllite,  wh 
began  to  crystallize,  formed  on  the  lower  half  of  a  felspar-micrc 
The  growth  of  the  felspar  in  that  direction  was  arrested,  but  it 
tinned  to  grow  and  widen  along  its  upper  half  where  the  anthoph^ 
did  not  interfere  with  it.  Similar  cases  of  interference  bet^ 
growing  crystals  of  augite  and  felspar  are  often  seen  in  has; 
but  the  case  has  a  special  importance  in  the  study  of  these  rock 
it  shows  conclusively  that  the  crystallization  of  the  smaller  fell 
and  the  anthophyllite  was  contemporaneous. 

Bosenbusch,  in  his  work  on  rocks, ^  notes  that  a  brown  hombl 
with  an  extinction-angle  ranging  from  small  to  nothing  is  ki 
to  occur  in  some  andesites.  In  the  slices  above  described  the  a 
of  extinction  is  uniformly  nil. 

In  Nos.  1424,  1438,  and  1464  all  the  amphibole  consists  of  an 
}>hyllite ;  but  the  first  two  contain  in  addition  a  considerable  am 
of  augite.  In  transmitted  light  it  is  of  a  somewhat  pale  br< 
green  colour,  sometimes  putting  on  a  purplish  tint :  it  show 
dichroism.  A  single  cleavage  predominates,  but  more  or  less  dis 
traces  of  a  cross-cleavage  may  sometimes  be  seen.  The  au 
occasionally  exhibit  cr^^stallographic  outlines,  but  are  more  frequ< 
allotriomorphic. 

The  augite-hornblende-andesites,  Nos.  1424  &  1438,  are  remarl 
for  containing  crystals  of  olivine.  Rosenbusch, in  his  work  air 
referred  to,  mentions  that  olivine  sometimes  occurs  in  andec 
but  one  would  certainly  not  expect  to  meet  with  this  mineral 

^  '  MikroskcKpische  Pbjsiographie  der  Maasigen  Geateine/  2nd  ed.  ( 
p.  669. 
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rook  of  the  intermediate  class  which  inclines  towards  the  acid  type. 
In  transmitted  light  it  is  of  so  pale  a  greenish-white  as  to  be  almost 
colonrless.  The  refraction  is  high,  and  the  surface  is  rough  and 
shagreened.  Traces  of  a  fine  interrupted  cleavage  are  to  be  seen, 
and  the  mineral  has  straight  extinction  with  reference  to  this 
cleavage.  It  has  also  the  deeper  and  more  irregular  cracks  so 
commonly  seen  in  olivine.  The  form  is  sometimes  roughly  idio- 
morphic,  and  photographs  of  two  (one  from  No.  1424  and  the  other 
from  No.  1438)  are  reproduced  in  PI.  XIX,  figs.  5  &  6,  which  show 
the  pointed  terminations  characteristic  of  olivine. 

Several  of  these  olivines,  as  in  PI.  XIX,  &g,  5,  have  a  deposit  of 
the  brown-red  anthophyllite  round  a  portion  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
olivine.  Eosenbusch^  notes  the  alteration  of  olivine,  beginning  with 
the  periphery  of  the  latter  mineral,  into  needles  of  tremolite,  actino- 
lite,  and  anthophyllite,  owing  to  the  mutual  influence  of  the  olivine 
and  the  adjacent  rock-constituents,  and  states  that  this  is  known  to 
occur  only  in  the  Archsaan  rocks.  At  first  sight,  the  anthophyllite- 
fringe  above  described  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  alteration  similar  to 
that  noted  by  Bosenbusch ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  already  shown, 
that  the  anthophyllite  in  these  rocks  is  an  original  congenital  mineral, 
I  think  it  is  more  probable  that  the  anthophyllite  round  the  margin  of 
the  olivines  is  of  tiie  nature  of  an  intergrowth.  It  does  not  occur  in 
needles,  and  so  far  from  these  andesites  being  of  Archaean  age,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are,  geologically  speaking,  compara- 
tively modem.  Numerous  crystals  of  anthophyllite  occur  in  these 
slides,  in  forms  that  could  not  possibly  be  referred  to  olivine. 

In  the  next  two  slides,  Nos.  1425  &  1426,  ordinary  monoclinic 
hornblende  takes  the  place  of  anthophyllite.  It  is  of  a  brownish- 
green  colour — the  green  element  being  very  distinct ;  it  is  strongly 
dichroic,  and  the  angle  of  extinction  is  small.  It  was  evidently  one  of 
the  first  minerals  to  crystallize  out,  and  it  has  suffered  much  from  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  more  acid  magma.  Many  of  the  crystals  are 
rounded  and  corroded,  and  all  have  a  broad  black  'resorption-' 
margin  of  magnetite. 

The  condition  of  the  hornblende  in  these  sections  confirms  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  regarding  the  anthophyllite :  namely,  that  the 
amphibole  in  these  rocks  is  an  original  mineral,  and  crystallized  out 
before  the  magma  ceased  to  be  fluid. 

In  Nos.  1430  &  1443  amphibole  gives  place  to  mica.  In  trans- 
mitted light  the  mica  varies  from  a  yellow-brown  to  a  greenish 
brown.  It  has  suffered  much,  and  has  been  corroded  by  the  solvent 
action  of  the  liquid  magma.  It  is  present  in  good-sized  leaves  and 
packets,  and  also  (No.  1443)  in  the  form  of  fibrous  microliths. 

No.  1436  doeely  resembles  the  rocks  above  described  in  its  general 
characteristics,  but  it  does  not  contain  any  amphibole.  It  is  much 
altered  and  contains  some  secondary  minerals,  such  as  zoisite  and 
ferric  oxide,  the  latter  partly  infilling  some  of  the  felspars.  There 
is  also  apparently  the  remnant  of  an  augite. 

^  '  MicitMoopioal  Phyriograpbv  of  Book-maldDg  Minerals/  transL  & 
•bridged  by  J.  P.  Iddings,  1888,  p.  217. 
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Felspathic  Lavas. 


iiMi 


No.  1434.  Sp.  gr.=2-751. 
„  1429.  „  2-847. 
„  1416.   „    2-861. 


From  the  Shibian  Eotal. 
„        Amir  Ohah. 
„        Amir  Chah. 


These  rocks  seem  to  lie  intermediate  between  the  andesites  pr 
and  the  basaltic  lavas. 

No.  1434  is  a  light  greyish,  yellow-ochre-coloured,  slaty-lool 
felsite.  It  is  composed  of  crystals  of  oligoclase  set  in  a  mi 
felsitic  base.  The  felspars  look  like  fragments,  and  suggest 
possibility  of  the  rock  being  an  altered  ash ;  bat  I  think  this  is  pi 
ably  owing  to  the  partial  remelting  and  deep  corrosion  of  the  fels 
by  the  base  when  liquid.  The  rock  is  considerably  altered,  b 
dotted  over  with  epidote,  which  has  also  formed  in  some  of  the  fels] 

No.  1429  is  a  dark,  blackish-grey,  compact  lava.  The  slic 
composed  of  a  matted  mass  of  microliths  and  idiomorphio  ph 
crysts  of  felspar,  set  in  what  seems  to  have  been  original 
glassy  base.  The  base,  together  with  the  major  part  of  the  I 
felspars,  has  been  altered  into  a  structureless  chlorite.  Opales 
quartz  and  epidote  have  been  introduced  along  and  adjoining  era 
and  the  slice  is  dotted  over  with  colourless  epidote,  and  minute  s 
of  a  mineral,  opaque  in  transmitted  but  white  in  reflected  li 
which  is  probably  a  leucoxenic  variety  of  sphene.  The  micro] 
and  small  felspars  have  straight  extinction,  and  their  refractic 
precisely  that  of  the  Canada  balsam  in  which  the  slice  is  set.  I 
are  probably  oligoclase. 

No.  1416  is  a  light  grey  lava,  mottled  with  crystals  of  feL 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  seei 
be  made  up  of  felspar-phenocrysts  and  a  matted  mass  of  mi 
liths,  embedded  in  a  microgranular  devitrified  base.  Some  of 
phenocrysts  are  quite  rounded,  others  present  more  or  less  pei 
crj-stalline  forms.     (See  PI.  XX,  fig.  2.) 

The  porphyritic  felspars  are  so  highly  altered  that  their  spc 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out.  For  the  most  part  they  ap] 
to  possess  straight  extinction,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
is  a  property  of  the  original  felspar  or  of  the  pseudomorphous 
extremely  feeble  birefringent  mineral  that  has  more  or  less  repli 
it.  Two  fragments  of  these  felspars  yielded  respectively  spe 
gravities  of  2-840  and  2-735.  The  refractive  index  of  the  la 
proved  to  be  1*557.  Taken  together,  these  data  point  to  the  feL 
being  labradorite ;  but  the  alteration  that  the  mineral  has  under;g 
prevents  me  from  pronouncing  a  definite  opinion  as  to  its  identii 

The  microliths  have  straight  extinction,  but  the  medium-s: 
felspar-prisms  extinguish  obliquely.  There  is  no  unifonnitj 
their  size  Or  shape.  Some  are  rectangular,  some  lath-shaped.  S( 
are  short  and  stumpy ;  others  are  long  and  slender.  Manj 
them  are  ragged  and  '  unfinished '  at  their  ends,  and  some  h 
rod-like  microprisms  projecting  from  their  terminal  faces.  S< 
are  quite  skeletal,  and  contain  inclusions  of  the  base.  A 
exhibit  binary  twinning  obscurely — none  multiple  twinning.  ' 
microliths  are  presumably  oligoclase. 
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Basaltic  Rocks. 

No.  1463.  Sp.  gr.=2'828.     From  Bharab  Chah. 
„     1422.      „         2*888.        „     Amir  Cbah. 

No.  1463  occurs  as  a  dyke  4  J  feet  wide,  running  up  vertically 
through  the  granite  of  which  a  hill  at  Bharab  Chah  is  composed.  It 
is  a  compact,  dark  greenish-grey  basalt.  Under  the  microscope  it 
is  seen  to  be  composed  of  cr}'st-als  of  augite,  felspar,  and  magnetite. 
The  augit^s  are  sometimes  club-shaped,  but  are  mostly  in  very 
irregular  forms.  They  are  much  cracked  and  penetrated  by  infil- 
tration-canals. The  pyroxene  exhibits  no  dichroism,  and  its  double 
refraction  is  not  strong,  showing  generally  the  yellow,  and  occa- 
sionally the  red,  of  Newton's  first  order.  It  extinguishes  at  from 
25"  to  30^  from  the  cleavage-lines,  when  only  one  set  is  seen. 
Cross-cleavage  is  not  well  developed,  but  when  visible  a  single  bar 
is  seen  in  converging  polarized  light. 

The  felspar-prisms  are  mostly  lath-shaped,  and  generally  show 
straight  extinction.  Multiple  twinning  is  not  to  be  seen,  but  a 
•few  show  traces  of  binary  macles.  The  refraction  of  the  felspar  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  Canada  balsam,  which  shows  that  they  ^re 
not  orthoclase.  The  binary  twinning  and  straight  extinction  seem 
to  indicate  that  some  of  the  felspars,  at  any  rate,  are  oligoclase. 
This  is  not  improbable,  as  this  rock  is  probably  allied  to  the 
andesites  previously  described,  and  oligoclase  is  very  characteristic 
of  them. 

Thb  specimen  is  highly  altered.  None  of  the  minerals  are  at  all 
fresh,  and  the  felspars  especially  have  become  very  opaque  from 
the  formation  of  secondary  granular  mineral  matter  in  them.  A 
chloritic-seri>ennnous  mineral,  varying  in  colour  from  pale  green  to 
reddish  brown  in  some  cases  and  yellow-green  in  others,  is  very 
abundant :  it  is  distinctly  dichroic.  Whether  this  represents  in 
places  a  glassy  base,  or  whether  it  is  wholly  altered  felsitic  matter, 
is  difficult  to  say.  The  rock  would,  by  many,  be  called  a  melaphyre 
or  diabase,  hut  I  prefer  to  name  it  altered  hasalt. 

No.  1422  is  a  compact  rock  of  purple-black  colour,  which  is  said 
to  be  very  abundant  at  Amir  Chah.  It  consists  of  iron  micro- 
granules,  set  in  a  base  composed  of  aluminous  serpentine. 

The  iron  is  in  part  magnetite  and  in  part  limonite.  It  varies 
from  opaque  to  translucent,  and  in  colour  from  a  deep  brown  to  a 
black-brOwn.  It  is  disseminated  through  the  slice  in  microgranules 
and  in  irregularly-shaped  patches,  which  rarely  coalesce  into  uniform 
and  unbroken  masses.     It  nowhere  presents  crystalline  outlines. 

The  serpentinous  groundmass  remains  dark  when  revolved  be- 
tween crossed  nicols,  but  countless  fibres  and  dots  of  doubly- 
refracting  material,  probably  chrysotile  or  kaolin,  shine  like  stars  in 
the  Milky  Way.  In  this  groundmass,  psoudomorphs  of  felspars, 
pyroxene,  and  olivine  can  be  made  out,  the  original  shapes  of  the 
minerals  being  outlined  by  deposits  of  iron  oxide.  No  trace  of 
twinning  can  be  discerned  in  the  felspars,  as  none  of  the  original 
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Bubstanoe  of  any  of  the  minerals  remains,  all  having  been  oonrerted 
into  iron  oxide  and  serpentine. 

Pieces  of  the  rock  ground  down  to  fine  powder  were  digested  in 
hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yielded  a  large  amount  of  iron,  a  oon- 
siderable  amount  of  magnesia,  an  appreciable  amount  of  alumina, 
and  a  Uttle  lime.  The  residue  oonsisted  of  quartz  with  mineral 
matter  caught  up  in  it.  Thb  was  treated  with  h^drofiuorio  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  it  yielded  a  little  iron,  a  little  lime,  and  a  good 
deal  of  magnesia.  The  residue  untouched  by  the  hydrofluoric  and 
sulphuric  acids  consisted  of  iron  that  dissolved  in  hot  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid. 

The  rock  does  not  attract  the  magnet,  showing  how  much  limo- 
nite  preponderates  over  magnetite. 

Pumice. 

No.  1423.    From  Amir  Chah. 
„    1433.       „         „        „ 

These  are  samples  of  the  pumice  sprinkled  in  abundance  all  over 
the  country  around  Amir  Chah. 

No.  1423  is  a  highly  vesicular  lava.  The  remains  of  felspars  are 
abundant  in  the  slice,  but  they  are  all  so  highly  altered  that  they 
remain  dark  between  crossed  nicols.  The  slice  contains  flecks 
of  calcite  here  and  there,  and  some  leucoxene-pseudomorphs  after 
ilmenite. 

No.  1433  is  also  a  highly  vesicular  lava,  and  is  composed  of  a 
colourless  glass,  drawn  into  fibres  and  full  of  air  or  gas-bubbles 
round  the  vesicles.  The  slice  contains  some  fibres  of  mica,  one 
or  two  fragments  of  hornblende,  one  or  two  felspars  with  straight 
extinction,  and  some  small  flakes  of  quartz,  evidently  extraneous 
fragments.  It  is  dotted  over  with  granules  of  calcite,  and  the  hand- 
specimen  efiervesoes  strongly  with  an  acid. 

Volcanic  Ash-beds. 

No.  1418.   From  the  west  side  of  the  great  fault    Sarlat  Range. 


1427. 

^, 

Gozi-Ohah  hills. 

1428. 

>> 

M                          l> 

1439. 

Shibian  Kotal. 

1440. 

»» 

»»        »» 

1441. 

ff 

it        i> 

1445. 

t* 

Gargarok. 

1460. 

J, 

west  side  of  the  great  fault. 

1466. 

i> 

natural  monolith,  Neza-i-Sultan. 

The  above  specimens  of  volcanic  ash  do  not  require  separate 
description.  They  are  all  fine-grained,  almost  compact-looking 
rocks,  varying  in  colour  from  purple-grey  to  greenish  grey.  They 
are  composed  of  fragments  of  various  kinds  of  lavas  of  the  inter- 
mediate class,  fragments  of  limestones  and  crystals  of  felspar. 
These  ashes  have   been  much   altered   by  aqueous   agencies,  and 
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some  of  them  intensely  so.  In  No.  1418  the  interstitial  portions 
have  to  some  extent  heen  converted  into  a  serpentinous  product, 
and  in  others  epidote  and  calcite  have  heen  found  as  secondary 
products. 

No.  1427  was  difficult  to  interpret,  as  the  fragments  were  all  of 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  lava ;  hut  on  having  a  thicker  slice 
made,  and  after  digestion  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  the  distinction 
hetween  the  different  lavas  could  he  well  seen,  and  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  rock  came  out  clearly. 

Among  the  lapilli  are  fragments  of  a  dark  hasic  lava,  hut  I  have 
not  observed  any  of  oliviue-basalt. 

No.  1465,  from  the  natural  monolith  of  Neza-i-Sultan,  is  a  fine 
ash  made  up  of  fragments  of  trachyte-looking  andesites,  so  like  each 
other  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  ash  from  a  lava. 


Holocrystalline  Rocks. 
No.  1462.    Biotite-hombleiide-granite. 

The  hiU  at  Bharab  Chah  previously  mentioned  (p.  301)  is  com- 
posed of  this  granite.  The  slice  taken  from  my  hand-specimen 
contains  orthodase,  oligoclase,  quartz,  apatite,  biotite,  and  a  little 
hornblende,  zircon,  and  sphene. 

The  hornblende  is  brown-green  in  transmitted  light.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  as  plentiful'  as  the  biotite,  which  is  a  good  deal 
decomposed  and  here  and  there  altered  into  chlorite.  Apatite  is 
rather  abtmdant.  The  quartz  deeply  corrodes  the  felspars,  horn- 
blendes, and  micas.    (See  PI.  XX,  figs.  5  &  6.) 

The  solvent  action  of  the  acid  matrix  on  the  more  basic  materials 
that  had  previously  crystallized  out  seems  to  be  a  rather  frequent 
feature  in  granites,  and  it  appears  to  mark  that  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  rock  when  the  granite,  full  of  crystals  formed  under  plntonic 
conditions,  was  moved  upwards  into  place,  and  partial  re-solution 
commenced  from  relief  of  pressure  and  consequent  lowering  of  the 
point  of  fusion  and  from  other  causes.  The  corrosion  of  phenocrysts 
by  the  matrix  in  the  case  of  quartz-porphyries  has  been  often 
described ;  but  in  the  case  of  granites  this  partial  re-solution  of  the 
first-formed  minerals  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by 
previous  observers. 

Liquid  inclusions  are  common  in  the  quartz,  but  no  moving  bubbles 
of  any  size  are  to  be  seen. 

No.  1421.  Quartz-syenite.    Sp.  gr.=2*750. 

From  the  west  side  of  the  great  fault  at  Chili  Eatch  in  the  Sarlat 
Kange. 

The  hand-specimen  exhibits  a  somewhat  obscure  parallelism  of 
structure  which  is  not  noticeable  under  the  microscope.  The  slice 
contains  oligoclase,  orthoclase,  quartz,  hornblende,  biotite,  apatite, 
sphene,  and  magnetite,  with  some  epidote,  calcite,  and  chlorite,  as 
secondary  products  of  decomposition. 
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Oligoclase  is  ihe  most  abundant  mineral.  The  quartz  and  oxtho- 
olase  are  present  in  about*  equal  proportions,  but  each  taken 
separately  is  very  subordinate  to  the  plagiodase.  The  latter,  by  its 
extinctions  and  specific  gravity,  is  seen  to  be  oligoclase. 

Both  felspars  are  fairly  fresh,  and  as  a  rule  are  allotriomorphic ; 
but  there  are  two  crystals  enclosed  in  biotite  which  possess  crys- 
tallographic  outlines. 

In  transmitted  light  the  hornblende  is  of  a  green  to  brownish- 
green,  and  the  biotite  of  a  greenish  to  reddish-brown  colour.  The 
biotite  is  altered  in  places  to  chlorite.  Epidote  occurs,  intergrown 
with  chlorite  in  elongated  granules  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
biotite  and  chlorite  deavage-planes.  The  hornblende  and  biotite 
are  deeply  corroded  by  both  the  quartz  and  the  plagiodase.  (See 
PI.  XX,  figs.  3  &  4.) 

Apatite  is  abundant,  and  occurs  in  the  biotite,  felspar,  and  quartz, 
while  the  magnetite,  as  one  so  often  sees  in  igneous  rocks,  is  often 
formed  upon  the  apatite. 

Sphene  is  somewhat  abundant,  and  is  in  good-sized  grains ;  it 
rarely  shows  any  approximation  to  crystalline  shape.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly dichroic,  and  exhibits  a  tendency  to  a  fibrous  habit.  It 
has  the  prism-deavage  strongly  developed  in  one  direction,  with 
traces  of  another  cleavage  crossing  it  at  an  angle  of  111°  to  117°. 

The  quartz  contains  liquid  cavities  with  small  moving  bubbles 
and  fine  needle-shaped  crystals  which  are  probably  rutile. 

Sedimentary  Rocks. 


^0. 1410. 

Prom  Amir  Ohah. 

„    1411. 

»i 

»» 

„    1412. 

»» 

ft 

H   1414, 

»» 

i> 

„   1415. 

,j 

„ 

„    1449. 

fi 

the  <Niflt  side  of  the  great  fault 

„    1453. 

tt 

the  west  side  of  the  great  fault 

The  first  five  samples  are  apparently  very  fine-grained  sedi- 
mentary rocks  of  the  character  of  indurat'Cd  muds.  They  are 
porcellanous-looking,  and  not  unlike  felsites.  They  do  not  exhibit 
cleavage  or  lamination.  They  are  brittle,  and  fuse  at  the  edges,  but 
the  fused  edge  is  not  magnetic. 

The  groundmass  of  some  felsites  and  porphyries  resembles  the 
structure  of  these  rocks  as  seen  under  the  microscope ;  but  these 
samples  do  not  contain  any  embedded  crystab,  or  other  indication  of 
igneous  structure. 

No.  1449  is  a  glossy,  silty  shale,  with  much  of  the  aspect  of  t 
slate.     Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  extremely  fine-grained. 

No.  1453  is  a  fine-grained,  indurated  silt,  formed  of  flal^  silica 
deeply  impregnated  and  stained  a  reddish-brown  colour  with  limo- 
nite.  The  groundmass  contains  a  number  of  round,  oval,  and 
angular  grains  and  elongated  fibres  of  calcite  scattered  through  it 
In  some  cases  opal  has  replaced  the  calcite.  The  quartz  is  in 
irregularly-shaped  fiakes. 
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The  rock  contains  countless  vein-like  cracks,  which  are  wide  at 
one  end  and  branch  out  freely  until  they  dwindle  down  into 
channels  of  hair-like  fineness  and  disappear.  These  cracks  ana- 
stomose, bifurcate,  cross  each  other  at  various  angles,  and  sometimes 
disappear  to  reappear  farther  on.  They  are  all  filled  with  calcite. 
In  some  of  the  hand-specimens  not  sliced,  and  not  enumerated  above, 
the  calcite  in  quantity  at  least  equals  the  silt  with  which  it 
appears  to  be  inextricably  mixed  up. 

One  of  the  sub-rounded  grains  of  opal  is  traversed  by  two 
calcite-fiUed  cracks,  whence  it  would  appear  that  the  rounded 
bodies  composed  of  calcite  and  opal  were  original  components  of  the 
silt,  and  were  not  introduced  by  infiltration  when  the  calcite-veins 
were  formed. 

The  silty  part  of  the  rock,  from  its  appearance  under  the  micro- 
scope, I  should  say  was  probably  formed  in  the  sea  at  or  near  the 
foot  of  a  coral  reef.  Whether  the  cracking  was  caused  by  shrinkage 
on  consolidation,  or  whether  the  rock  is  a  fault-breccia,  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  examination  of  hand-specimens  alone. 

In  conclusion,  I  proceed  to  enumerate  briefiy  various  rocks  and 
ores  given  to  me  for  determination.  The  most  convenient  plan  will, 
I  think,  be  to  group  them  under  the  localities  in  which  they  were 
found. 

Saindak  Mountains. 

(1)  Galena,  or  sulphide  of  lead.     This  appears  to  bo  fairly  pure. 

(2)  Silicate  of  copper  (chrysocolla). 

(3)  Calcareous  epidote-rock.     It  is  composed  principally  of  epi- 

dote,  calcite,  and  iron.  It  is  probably  the  product  of  the 
alteration  of  a  volcanic  or  igneous  rock. 

(4)  Reddle,  or  earthy  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  cont^aining  numerous 
crystals  of  selenite,  lumps  of  gypsum,  and  small  crystals  of 
anthophvllite. 

(5)  Band.    This  fine-grained,  somewhat  earthy-looking  sand  was 

found,  on  examination  under  the  microscope,  supplemented 
by  some  chemical  tests,  to  be  composed  of  minute  frag- 
ments of  the  following  minerals  and  rocks: — quartz,  calcite, 
dolomite,  carbonate  of  iron,  garnet,  tourmaline,  muscovite,  a 
reddish-brown  mica,  orthoclase-  and  plagioclase-felspars,  and 
fragments  of  siliceous  rocks.  The  calcite  and  dolomite  were 
probably  derived  from  limestone  and  magnesian-limestone 
rocks,  near  at  hand. 

Koh-i-Sultan. 

(1)  Yellow  ochre,  used  by  the  natives  as  a  dye.     This  rock  is 

composed  of  limonite,  with  some  sulphide  of  iron  and  a  good 
deal  of  silica  as  impurities. 

(2)  Red  ochre.     The  red  ochre  contains  many  crystak  of  gypsum 

and  numerous  minute  crystals  of  anthophyllite. 

(3)  Sulphur,  with  some  yellow  limonite  as  an  impurity. 
Q.J.G.S.  No.  211.  T 
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Koh-i-Malik  Siah. 

(1)  Red  jasper  interspersed  with  white  quartz  and  chalcedoc 

(2)  Epidote-rook,  composed  of  epidote-  and  quartz-orys 

former  predominating.    The  quartz  contains  inclusion 
ferric  oxide. 

(3)  ChrysocoUa,  in  a  matrix  composed  principally  of  silica, , 

fragments  of  mica  and  other  minerals. 

(4)  Galena  or  sulphide  of  lead. 

(5)  Small  fragments  of  basic  igneous  rocks. 

(6)  Fragments  of  fine-grained  biotite-granite. 

Malik  Dokhand. 
Crystalline  granular  gypsam  (alabaster). 


Selcnite. 


Malik  Ainak. 


^ 


EXPLANATION  OP  PLATES. 
Plati  XVIII. 
Sketcb-map  of  the  Baluobisian- Afghan  frontier,  on  the  Bcale  of 


47*3  milet=l  inch. 


s,ooo,< 


Plats  XIX. 


\ 


E    G 


a=biotite.    cde=quMiM,    /=antbophyllite.    A=hornbIende.     o=olj 

Fig.  1.  General  Tiew  of  augite-bomblende-andeeite.     No.  1424. 

2.  Section  of  the  anthophyllite  seen  in  fig.  1  (enlarged). 

3.  Brown-red  anthopbyllite  (with  oontaot-halo)  enclosed  in  an  affgr 

of  pyroxene-grainfl  and  prisms,  tbe  granular  complex  having  £e 
of  a  crystal.    See  p.  298. 

4.  Gontemporaneous  crystallixation  of  plagioclase  and  brown>red 

phyllite.    See  p.  29a 

5.  Olivine,  with  deposit  of  brown-red  antbopbyllite  round  its 

enlareed  Trom  No.  1424  (fifl^.  1).     See  p.  299. 

6.  General  vi«»w  of  augite-homblende-andesite,  No.  1438,  showing  ol 

Seep.  299. 

Plati  XX. 

Fig.  1 .  Augite-hornblende-andesite.    Another  portion  of  No.  1438  (PL 
fig.  «). 

2.  Pelspathio  lava.    No.  1416.     See  p.  300. 

3.  Quarts-syenite.    Gorrockion  of  hornblende  by  quarU.    Between  d 

and  between  c  and  h  the  quartz  has  eaten  deeply  into  tbe  homi 
all  round.     At  d  it  has  foroed  its  vray  into  cleavage^racka ;  m' 
tbe  process  has  proceeded  further,  and  ftpio<^  has  been  split 
tbe  main  crystal  of  hornblende.    See  p.  3lH. 

4.  Quartx-syenite.    Corrosion  of  biotite  by  quarts.    The  quaHs 

deeply  into  the  biotite  all   round   its  margin.     Betvreen   h 
the  quarts  by  its  solvent  action  has  nearly  severed  the  biotite 
two  portions.    This  can  be  seen  with  tbe  aid  of  a  pocket-lens. 

X  Homblende>biotite-graziite.    Corrosion  of  hornblende  and  bk>tii 
quarts.     The  biotite  has  at  d  been  out  in  half  and 
round  by  the  quarts.     Seven  distinct  bays  of  rorrosMm  can  be 

A.  HomMende-biotite-gramte.    Corrosion  of  hornblende  by  quartz, 
of  ooiTosion  are  to  be  seen  all  round  the  hornblende.    8od  p.  303. 
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Discussion. 

The  Prbsiobnt  commented  on  the  advantag^e  of  heredity  in  taste, 
and  on  the  excellent  observations  made  by  Capt.  McMahon,  as  well 
as  the  valuable  information  which  he  had  brought  back.  Con- 
cerning the  corrosion  of  basic  minerals  by  silica,  he  observed  that 
nlica  might  be  truly  a  corrosive  mineral,  but  hitherto  the  idea  had 
been  that  the  basic  mineral  had  decomposed  in  situ,  and  that  the 
silica  had  filled  up  the  hollows  and  cracks  resultlog  from  this 
decomposition.  It  was  perhaps  a  general  mistake  to  suppose  that 
faults  always  run  along  valleys.  Faults  may  often  be  indicated  by 
valleys,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  run  across  the  ridges 
as  well. 

Mr.  Gbiesbach  considered  the  paper  just  read  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  Baluchistan.  But,  having  spent  some  years 
in  that  part  of  Asia  himself,  he  wished  to  point  out  that  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Pliocene  deposits  which  are 
seen  in  Shorawak  and  the  neighbouring  Eegistan  have  not  been  laid 
down  in  a  lake-basin,  but  are  chiefly  of  a  fluviatile  nature.  The  range 
of  hills,  of  which  the  northern  portion  is  known  as  the  Koh-i-Khwaja 
Amran,  is  composed  mostly  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  later  Cretaceous 
and  Nummulitic  formations,  with  great  masses  of  intrusive  igneous 
rocks.  Of  these  latter  the  peak  of  Khwaja  Amran  is  the  nucleus,  and 
represents  a  remarkable  series  of  acid  rocks,  followed  by '  Nachschiibe ' 
of  basic  rocks.  The  long  fault-line  or '  earthquake-crack'  does  not, 
however,  mark  the  boundary-line  between  sedimentary  and  igneous 
rocks  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Quite  dose  to  the  line  of  fault,  west 
of  Chaman,  Hippuritic  Limestone  may  be  seen  in  situ  ;  and  rocks  of 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  age  form  great  mountain-chains  north-east  of 
Chaman  and  west  of  the  ^  earthquake-crack.'  It  is  questioned  whether 
there  is  any  foundation  of  truth  for  the  rumoured  existence  of 
actual  recent  craters  in  the  desert  west  of  the  Koh-i-Sultan.  Nearly 
all  the  ridges  and  peaks  of  volcanic  rocks  in  this  Baluchi  desert  are 
dae  to  their  having  been  laid  bare  by  the  decomposition  and  removal 
of  the  softer  sedimentary  strata  into  which  they  have  been  in- 
truded. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Blakfokd  congratulated  Capt.  McMahon  on  the  series  of 
interesting  observations  brought  before  the  Society.  He  noticed  the 
great  prevalence  of  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  rocks  throughout  the 
wide  area  extending  from  the  Indus  to  Mesopotamia.  The  volcanic 
rocks  of  Eastern  Baluchistan,  like  the  Deccan  traps  of  India,  appear 
to  be  of  Cretaceous  and  Lower  Eocene  age  ;  but  the  igneous  forma- 
tions near  the  Baluchistan  and  Persian  frontier  must  be,  in  part  at 
all  events,  of  far  more  recent  origin,  some  of  the  cones  of  loose 
materials  seen  by  the  speaker  between  Bampur  and  Bam  having 
undergone  no  change  through  denudation.  Possibly  the  great 
volcanic  eruptions  of  this  area  had  some  connexion  with  the  lateral 
compression  of  the  rocks  in  Southern  Baluchistan,  Tertiary  rocks 
being  found  vertical  or  nearly  so,  from  near  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  Jalk,  about  150  miles  across  the  strike.    The  remarkable 
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pinnacles  of  agglomerate  noticed  by  Capt.  McMahon  were  difficult 
to  explain. 

The  Key.  Edwin  Hill  said  that  the  paper  teemed  with  pointu  of 
interest.  The  pinnacle  shown  resembled  a  magnified  earth-pillar. 
Was  the  water  which  disappeared  in  the  sand  ultimately  evaporated  ? 
That  the  great  fault  in  its  course  disregarded  mountains  seemed  an 
indication  of  its  depth. 

Prof.  MiLNB  made  special  reference  to  the  fault  which  Capt. 
McMahon  had  described,  and  compared  it  with  a  fault  which 
in  1891  had  been  formed  in  Japan.  The  time  at  which  the 
Indian  fault  had  been  created  was  not  known ;  but,  from  earth- 
quakes which  from  time  to  time  originated  along  its  length,  it  was 
clear  that  the  forces  which  had  crushed  together  and  uptilted  the 
strata  in  this  region  were  not  yet  extinct.  One  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  which  accompanied  the  formation  of  the 
Japan  fault  was  the  permanent  compression  of  the  land  in  its 
vicinity.  River-beds  were  reduced  in  width  to  an  extent  of 
1  or  2  per  cent.,  while  certain  plots  of  ground  had  their  sides 
shortened  in  the  ratio  of  from  10  to  7. 

Mr.  Cadell  said  that  the  remarkable  peaks  described  by  the 
Author,  which  were  said  to  be  of  agglomerate,  might  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  these  were  the  necks  of  old  volcanoes,  the 
upper  parts  of  which,  together  with  the  surrounding  strata,  had 
been  denuded  away. 

Prof.  Jui)D  called  attention  to  the  great  steep-sided  masses  of 
volcanic  agglomerate  which  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  the  town  of 
Le  Puy  in  Central  France,  and  are  crowned  by  the  Cathedral  and 
the  church  of  St.  Michel.  These  seem  comparable,  though  of 
smaller  dimensions,  with  the  great  columnar  masses  described  by 
Capt.  McMahon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  masses  of  Le  Puy  are 
relics  left  by  denudation  of  a  mass  of  volcanic  agglomerate  that 
once  filled  the  whole  valley.  The  reason  why  these  masses  have 
escaped  removal  by  denudation  is  probably  not  because  they  are 
*  volcanic  rocks,'  but  because  these  materials  have  been  consolidated 
by  the  action  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  or  chalybeate  springs. 

Dr.  H.  Woodward  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Watts  also  spoke. 

Capt.  McMahoh  observed,  with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Hill  had 
said  about  the  way  in  which  the  drainage  from  the  mountains 
had  disappeared  when  intercepted  by  the  sand,  that,  although  it 
disappears  below  the  surface,  water  can  be  found  in  places  at  a 
very  slight  depth  below  the  sand,  sometimes  only  a  foot  or  two 
below  the  surface.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  those  spots, 
as  the  configuration  of  the  country  does  not  guide  one  so  much 
in  finding  it  as  in  the  case  of  sub-surface  wat-er  under  other  con- 
ditions. 

Then  with  reference  to  the  supposition  that  the  pillar  of  Xer^-i- 
Sultan  may  be  the  neck  of  some  old  volcano,  he  pointed  out 
that  there  are  numerous  peaks  of  grotesque  shape  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  Neza-i- Sultan,  all  apparently  made  of  the 
same  rock  and  all  probably  reduced  to  their  present  curious  shapes 
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by  the  same  natural  process.  If  the  Neza-i-Sultan  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  neck  of  a  volcano,  these  other  peaks  shonld,  by  the  same 
process  of  reasoniog,  be  also  considered  to  be  necks  of  old  volcanoes. 
But  their  number  and  proximity  to  each  other  would  tend  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  correctness  of  that  supposition. 

Gen.  McMahon,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Griesbach,  remarked  that  the 
Authors  had  not  attempted  to  determine  the  .precise  age  of  the 
lavasy  as  the  fossils  brought  home  by  one  of  them  were  still  under 
examination  in  the  Natural  History  Museum;  but  the  volcanic 
eruptions  had  evidently  extended  over  a  considerable  period.  The 
Neza-i-Soltan  (Spear  of  Soliman)  contained  fragments  of  the 
peculiar  augite-homblende-andesite  identical  with  the  lava  found 
in  situ  elsewhere,  showing  that  the  latter  must  have  consolidated 
before  the  beds  of  agglomerate  were  formed.  The  subsequent 
erosion  of  hundreds  of  feet  of  agglomerate,  moreover,  indicated  the 
lapse  of  a  long  period  since  the  formation  of  these  beds. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Kill's  remarks,  he  suggested  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  water  might  be  retained  near  the  surface 
of  sand-hills  by  capillary  attraction,  and  instanced  the  growth 
of  good  aatumn  crops  on  the  borders  of  Bikanir,  on  hDls  that 
seemed  to  the  eye  pure  drifted  sand. 
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28.  Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  Sigillarja,  Glossopteris,  and 
other  Plant-remains  in  the  Triassic  Rocks  of  South  Africa. 
By  David  Draper,  Esq.,  F.G.8.     (Read  March  24th,  1897.) 

A  collection  of  plants  was  forwarded  by  the  writer  to  Mr.  A.  C. 
Seward,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  for  identification.  These  were  found  at  the 
following  localities,  marked  on  the  accompanyiDg  map. 

^-  {  MogSMirr*!'"*.*  }  Mid''«l^«rg  District,  Transvaal. 

2.  Casey's  Township. .     Two  miles  south  of  Johannesburg. 

3.  Vereeniging Thirty  miles  south  of  Johannesburg. 

4.  Zwart  Eoppies  ....     Four  miles  west  of  the  Heilbron  Eoad 

Station  on  the  Cape  Government 
Railway-line  to  Johannesburg. 

Fig.  1. — Sketch-^nap  showing  the  localities  where  the  fossils  were  discovered. 


Carhani/cruus  and  Dei^ontan  Rocks BBI 

Granite  attd  Schists. , IVVtI 


All  these  localities  are  situated  within  the  area  which  is  known 
to  be  coal-bearing,  excepting  No.  2,  Casey's  Township,  which  is  a 
small  outlier,  detached  from  the  main  body  by  denudation. 
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The  ooal-bearing  rocks  of  the  Transvaal  belong  to  the  horizon 
which  is  known  in  South  African  geology  by  the  name  of  '  Molteno 
fieds/  the  lower  member  of  the  Stormberg  Beds  (Dunn),  generally 
assumed  to  be  of  Triassic  age. 

The  accompanying  sections  (figs.  2  &  3,  pp.  312,  313)  demonstrate 
the  position  of  the  Molteno  Beds  with  regard  to  the  underlying  rocks. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  rest  unconformably  upon  tilted  strata, 
beneath  which  the  beds  are  generally  believed  to  be  of  Carboni- 
ferous age,  though  but  few  fosbils  have  been  found  in  proof  of  this 
assumption. 

In  general,  and  especially  at  Vereeniging,  a  boulder-bed,  con- 
taining large  rounded  masses  of  quartzite,  conglomerate,  dolomite, 
and  other  rocks,  all  of  which  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the 
older  series  exposed  to  the  northward,  lies  upon  the  eroded  surface 
of  the  underlying  rocks ;  this  boulder-bed  apparently  represents  an 
ancient  beach-line,  no  traces  of  which  have  as  yet  been  found  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  present  outcrop  of  coal-bearing  rocks. 

Geology  of  the  diflferent  Localities  where  the  Fossils 
were  discovered. 

No.  1.    BOSCIIMAKS  EONTEIN  AND  MaOGIES  MiNE. 

The  former  of  these  is  situated  near  the  extreme  northern  limit 
of  the  Molteno  Beds,  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Transvaal. 
Immediately  to  the  northward,  rocks  identical  with  those  occurring 
in  the  Megaliesberg  and  Gats  Kand  (probably  Carboniferous) 
occupy  a  large  extent  of  country.  These  are  generally  much 
contorted  and  dip  towards  the  north.  The  coal-bearing  strata 
(Molteno  Beds)  lie  unconformably  upon  these  older  rocks,  and 
terminate  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  farm  of  Boschmans  Fontein. 
A  coal-seam  has  been  opened  about  1  mile  east  of  the  home- 
stead on  this  farm.  It  is  about  12  feet  in  thickness,  though  in  the 
working,  which  has  been  continued  about  150  feet  into  the  coal,  the 
upper  portion  (about  6  feet)  of  this  large  coal-bed  has  been  removed 
by  denudation,  and  its  position  has  been  filled  up  by  grey  shale  and 
coarse  gritty  sandstone :  it  is  in  the  former  that  the  fossil  plants 
were  found  by  the  writer. 

Maggies  Mine,  situated  on  the  farm  of  Vaal  Bank,  lies  about 
9  miles  south-east  from  Boschmans  Fontein,  and  is  on  the  main 
bed  of  coal.  Near  the  present  colliery-shaft  a  bed  of  fossils  was 
discovered,  and  the  specimens  were  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hoach,  then  manager  of  the  property. 

The  coal- mine  on  this  farm  is  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Molteno  Beds  than  the  open  working  at 
Boschmans  Fontein.     (See  map,  %.  1.) 

No.  2.  Casey's  Township 
(2  miles  south  of  Johannesburg). 

At  this  spot  the  fossils  were  found  in  sinking  a  well  on  the 
property  belonging    to    Mr.  Francis  (hence   called   '  Francis '   in 
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M.  Zeiller's  recent  description  of 
some  South  African  fossils  sent 
him  by  M.  de  Launay). 

Fine  sedimentary  deposits, 
grey,  white,  or  red  in  colour, 
were  traversed  in  sinking  the 
shafts,  and  in  these  the  numerous 
plant-remains  were  found.  The 
material  in  which  they  were 
preserved  was  for  the^most  part 
80  soft  and  crumbly  that  many 
very  fine  specimens  were  lost 
when  the  rock  was  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere. 

At  the  depth  attained  in  the 
shaft  (about  80  feet)  coarse  gritty 
sandstone  was  intersected  for 
the  last  6  or  8  feet,  and  this  was 
found  to  rest  upon  the  tilted 
edges  of  the  Upper  Quartzite- 
and-Shale  Group,  containing 
conglomerates,  which  are  iden- 
tified as  belonging  to  the 
Table  Mountain  Sandstone  Series 
(Upper  Devonian). 

As  these  rocks  crop  out  all 
round  the  small  patch  of  hori- 
zontal shale  and  sandstone  in 
which  the  fossils  were  found, 
this  latter  is  undoubtedly  an 
outlier  detached  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Molteno  Beds— 
which  lies  about  12  miles  south- 
east —  by  ordinarj'  subaerial 
denudation. 

No.  3.  Verbbnioing. 

This  place,  a  small  township, 
lies  about  30  miles  due  south 
of  Johannesburg  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Vaal  River.  The  main 
trunk-line  of  railway  connecting 
the  Cape  Colonial  seaports  with 
the  mining  centre  of  Johannes- 
burg passes  through  Vereeniging, 
and  the  coal-mine,  from  which 
the  greater  quantity  of  fuel- 
supply  for  the  railway  is  derived, 
lies  about  j^  mile  west  of  the 
township. 
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Two  miles  east  of  Vereeniging,  and  close  to  the  junction  of 
the  Klip  and  Vaal  Rivers,  a  sandstone-quany  was  opened  for  the 
purpoae  of  supplying  material  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Yaal  River,  and  the  workmen  unearthed  a  great  number  of  fossil 
plant-remains,  among  which  were  several  varieties  of  Olossapteris 
and  fragments  of  a  stem  of  Sigillaria, 

These  were  contained  in  a  layer  of  horizontal  sandstone  about 
8  feet  below  the  exposed  surface  of  the  bed,  and  about  6  feet  from 
the  floor  of  the  quarry.  This  layer  is  laminated  and  somewhat 
wavy  in  structure,  whereas  the  beds  above  and  below  it  are  massive 
and  horizontally  bedded ;  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed, 
however,  is  similar,  fine-grained  sandstone  of  a  yeUo wish-white 
colour,  stained  red  in  the  planes  of  bedding. 

The  accompanying  section  (fig.  3)  illustrates  the  principal 
geological  conditions  at  this  spot,  and  shows  the  sandstones  resting 
unconformably  upon  the  older  tilted  rocks  which  crop  out  to  the 
north,  and  are  probably  of  Carboniferous  age,  the  boulder-bed 
representing  perhaps  an  ancient  beach-line. 

Fig.  3. — Section  through  quarry  2  miles  E,  of  Vereeniging, 


*  =  Layer  in  which  SigiUaria  was  found. 

This  boulder-bed  apparently  continues  for  a  great  distance  along 
thd  line  of  outcrop  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  Molteno  Beds  as  well 
as  extending  underneath  them.  A  borehole  put  down  some  miles 
to  the  southward,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Sawyer, 
F.G.S.,  intersected  both  the  cosd-seam  and  the  boulder-bed. 

The  quarry  in  which  the  fossils  were  found  is  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  outcrop  of  this  boulder-bed,  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  coal  at  this  spot.  In  the  dark  shales  which 
underlie  sandstones  of  similar  appearance  and  structure,  and  which 
were  intersected  in  sinking  the  Vereeniging  coal-shaft,  several  of  the 
specimens  which  accompany  this  paper  were  found  by  the  writer, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  from  the  same  geological  horizon 
as  those  found  in  the  quarry.  The  connexion  between  the  sand- 
stone at  the  coal-shaft  and  that  at  the  quarry  is  distinctly  traceable 
on  the  surface. 

No.  4.   ZWABT  KOPPIES. 

At  this  locality,  which  is  about  4  miles  west  of  the  Heilbron 
Boad  railway-station  and  about  15  miles  south-west  of  Vereeniging, 
a  few  fragments  of  a  Lepidodendron  were  found  some  years  ago  in  a 
well  sunk  in  search  of  water. 
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The  finder  informed  me  that  the  stem  was  ahout  5  feet  long,  but 
unfortunately  I  arrived  too  late  to  secure  more  than  a  few  fragments, 
the  best  one  of  which  is  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington.'  The  strata  intersected  in  sinking  the  well  consisted 
principally  of  coarse  gritty  sandstone  lying  horizontally  upon 
highly-contorted  actinolite-schists  and  granite,  both  of  which  crop 
out  on  the  surface  in  the  vicinity.  This  patch  of  Molteno  Beds  is 
detached  from  the  main  body,  which  lies  a  short  distance  to  the 
eastward. 

The  localities  enumerated  above  have  all  been  careftdly  examined 
by  me,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  strata  there 
belong  to  the  same  geological  horizon  and  are  portions  of  the  same 
series,  namely,  the  Molteno  Beds,  which  are  generaUy  recognized  a» 
a  member  of  the  Triassic  system  of  South  AfHca. 

The  following  is  the  generally  accepted  classification  of  the 
South  African  rocks  (aft^r  Dunn) : — 

Volcanic  Hooka  Foasilft. 

Cave  SandiitoDes Fragments  of  reptilian  remains  and  fishes. 

Red  Beds Nearly  perfect  reptilian  remains. 

Coal Plants,  lems,  fossil  wood. 

(MoltoDO  Beds). 

/Ferns,  reptilian  remains  in  great  abandanoe 

Karoo  Beds  (Dunn)  j      from  the  base  to  the  summit,  silicified  wood 

Kimborley  Beds  (Green)  .  •<      and  sedee-like  plant-impressions   in  lower 
Beaufort  Beds  (Schenck)  .         beds.      Ganoid  fishes,  Atherstonia  seutata 


and  others. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Molteno  Beds  of  South  Africa  are 
younger  than  the  strata  which  contain  the  great  abundance  of 
reptilian  remains,  and  that  the  Yereeniging  and  Zwart  Koppies 
fossils,  belonging  to  species  generally  accepted  as  typical  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  have  been  discovered  in  the  northern  portion 
of  these  beds.  There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  occurrence  : — 
Either  these  plant-remains  were  carri^  into  the  Triassic  rocks  as 
fossils ;  or  species  of  plants  hitherto  looked  upon  as  having  dia- 
appeared  with  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period  survived  into 
Triassic  times.  This  latter  is  probably  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  occurrence  of  Sigillaria  found  at  the  localities  mentioned.  The 
general  geology  of  the  country  gives  the  impression  that  an  island 
composed  of  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks,  on  which  several 
varieties  of  plants  of  the  former  period  were  flourishing,  was 
surrounded  by  water,  in  which  during  the  Triassic  period  the 
horizontal  sedimentary  deposits  containing  coal  (Molteno  Beds) 
were  laid  down  along  its  shores,  which  are  now  represented  by  the 
ancient  beach-line. 

I  submit  that  this  occurrence  of  Sigillaria  in  Triassic  roeks  is 
strong  evidence  that  this  plant,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  typical  of 
the  Carboniferous  period,  survived  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
into  Triassic  times. 

^  See  Mr.  Seward's  paper,  p.  315. 
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24.  On  the  AssocUTioir  of  Sigillaria  and  Glossopteris  in  South 
Aprica.  By  A.  C.  Seward,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  University 
Lecturer  in  Botany,  Cambridge.     (Bead  March  24th,  1897.) 

[Plates  XXI.-XXIV.] 

Th^  fossil  plants  which  form  the  subject  of  this  paper  were  for- 
warded to  me  by  Mr.  David  Draper,  of  Johannesburg,  and  my 
thanks  are  due  to  him  for  affording  me  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  following  contribution  to  the  palaeobotany  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The  localities  *  from  which  the  specimens  were  obtained  are 
briefly  described  in  tho  foregoing  communication  by  Mr.  Draper, 
who  expresses  the  view  that  the  beds  of  each  horizon  are  probably  of 
the  same  geological  age,  namely,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Stormberg 
Beds  of  Dunn.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  plants  is,  however, 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  lower  horizon ;  it  points  to  a  Permo-Carbon- 
iferous  rather  than  a  Triassic  agew  The  interesting  association  of 
genera  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Draper's  discoveries,  and  its  signifi- 
cance from  the  point  of  view  of  geological  age  and  plant-distribu- 
tion, will  be  best  discussed  after  a  description  of  the  individual 
species. 

The  following  are  the  principal  localities  from  which  the  plants 
were  obtained  : — (1)  Boschmans  Pontein  and  Maggies  Mine  in  the 
Middelburg  district,  Transvaal ;  (2)  Casey's  Township  (Francis),  2 
miles  south  of  Johannesburg ;  and  (3)  Vereeniging,  about  30  miles 
south  of  Johannesburg.  In  a  paper  by  Schmeisser  on  South  African 
minerals  there  is  a  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  Glossopteris  and 
Schizoneura  in  the  Middelburg  district  at  the  Holfontein  Collier}'. 
The  rocks  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  Stormberg  Series.' 
From  the  second  locality,  under  the  name  of  '  Francis,*  M.  Zeiller  * 
haft  recently  described  the  following  species: — Glossopteris  Brown- 
iana,  Brongn.,  G,  indica,  Schimp.,  G.  angustifolia,  Brongn., 
Vertebraria  indica,  Royle,  Sphenopteris  (?)  sp.,  Phyllotheca  sp., 
Noeggerathiopsis  Bislopi  (Bunb.),  and  two  small  seeds.  No  plants 
have  been  described  from  the  third  locality,  Vereeniging ;  but  in  a 
recent  work  by  Goldmann  on  South  African  mines  the  following 
passage  occurs  : — *  At  Vereeniging,  35  miles  south  of  Johannes- 
burg, in  the  Coal  Measures  resting  unconformably  on  the  dolomite, 
in  addition  to  many  Triassic  fossils,  Lepidodendron  and  Favtdaria, 
both  unmistakable  Carboniferous  fossils,  have  been   discovered.'^ 

*  The  'Lepidodendron '  referred  to  by  Mr.  Draper,  p.  313,  from  Zwart  Koppies 
it  an  impcrfectly-preserred  Knorria^foTm  of  a  Lepidodendroid  or  Sigillarian 
plant  It  is  hoped,  however,  to  describe  the  South  African  pUints  in  the  Natural 
HiKtorr  Museum  in  another  paper. 

*  •  IJeher  Vorkommen  u.  Gewinnung  d.  nutzbaren  Mineralien  in  d.  Siidarrik. 
Repuhlik/  p.  66  (Berlin,  1894). 

*  Bull.  Soc.  gjSol.  France,  ser.  3,  toI.  xiit.  (1896)  p.  349. 

*  '  South  African  Mines,'  toI.  i.  p.  xxiv  (London,  189o-96). 
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In  referring  to  this  statement  M.  de  Lannay  ^  has  soggested  that 
possibly  the  supposed  Coal  Measure  plants  mentioned  by  Gold- 
mann  were  obtained  from  the  dolomite  underlying  the  coal-beds. 
Mr.  Draper's  fossils  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  tiie 
occurrence  of  SigiUaria  associated  with  typical  members  of  tiie 
QloMopieris-fLora.  in  the  beds  orerlying  the  dolomite.  This 
discovery  was  recorded  in  a  note  communicated  to  the  British 
Association  at  last  year's  meeting.' 

In  the  following  descriptiye  notes  the  collection  of  plants  is  dealt 
with  as  a  whole,  and  the  short  table  at  the  end  summarizes  the 
species  recognized  from  each  locality. 

Qenud  Glossoptekis,  Brongniart. 

*  Prodr.  Hist.  Vdg.  foss/  (1828)  p.  54 ;  •  Hiat.  V6g.  foss.'  (1828)  p.  222, 
pU.  Izii.  &  bdii. 

This  generic  name  was  founded  by  Brongniart  in  1828  for 
certain  tongue-shaped  leaves  from  Australia  and  India.  Other 
specimens  from  England  and  Scania  to  which  he  gave  the  same 
generic  name  have  since  been  referred  to  distinct  genera.  The 
Australian  and  Indian  leaves  were  placed  in  the  same  species, 
OlossopUris  Broumiana,  and  defined  as  follows  * :  — 

'  O.  foliis  lanceolatis  vel  subspathulatis  obtusis  (1-2  poUicibus 
latis) ;  nervo  medio  valido  supeme  canaliculate ;  nervulis  basi 
obliquis  reticulatis,  apice  tantum  simplicibus  vel  furcatis,  marginique 
subperpendicularibus,  vix  obliquis.' 

On  account  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  Australian  specimens  and 
their  obtuse  apices,  they  were  referred  to  by  Brongniart  as  (?.  Brownn 
iana  var.  a  australasica,  while  the  larger  and  more  sharply  pointed 
Indian  forms  were  designated  O.  Browniana  var.  (}  indica.  Another 
specific  name,  Q,  angttstifolia,  was  chosen  by  Brongniart  *  for  some 
long  and  narrow  Indian  leaves  with  the  same  venation-characters 
as  in  the  former  species.  Brongniart's  type-specimens  are  in  the 
Paris  Natural  History  Museum,  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Zeiller  *  has 
recently  published  accurate  drawings  of  the  venation  in  each  of 
these  types,  which  should  be  consulted  as  more  trustworthy  than  the 
less  detailed  figures  given  by  Brongniart. 

In  1869  Schimper  *  raised  Brongniart's  var.  ft  indica  to  the  rank 
of  a  distinct  species,  Olossopteris  indica.  After  giving  a  diagnosis 
of  O,  Browniana^  Schimper  points  out  that  he  has  seen  GlouopUris- 
leaves  on  the  same  slab  of  rock  varying  &om  an  oblong  spathulate 
to  an  almost  linear  form,  and  he  recognizes  the  considerable  diversity 
of  shape  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  difierence  in  age.  The 
very  large  number  of  leaves  of  this  genus  described  by  Feistmantel  ^ 

»  *  Lei  Mines  d'Or  du  Transvaal,'  Paris.  1896,  p.  209  (footnote). 
^  A.  0.  Seward,  Bnt.  Assoc.  Bep.  (L'pool)  1896,  p.  807. 
'^  •  Hist.  V^.  foss.'  p.  223  &  pi.  Ixii.  *  Ibid.  pL  Uiu.  fig.  1. 

»  Bull.  Soc.  ff6oL  France,  ser.  3,  toI.  xxiv.  (1896)  pp.  363,  367,  &  370. 
•  ♦  TraiW  de  Pal.  T^g.*  vol.  i.  p.  646. 

"^  See  'Fossil  Flora  of  the  CK>ndw&na  System,*  Mem.  Qeol.  Sarr.  India 
(PalsBontologia  Indica),  etc. 
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from  different  horizonB  in  the  Gondwiba  Series  of  India  have  in 
several  instances  formed  the  t^'pes  of  new  species  founded  on  quite 
inadequate  grounds.     It  requires  but  a  brief  examination  of  Peist- 
mantel's  figures  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  commoner  forms  of 
Olostopteris  to  confirm  this  statement.     Zeiller  has  recently  shown 
good    reasons  for    identifying   Peistmantel's    O.  communis  with 
0.  tWtr-a,  Schimp.^     It  is  not  proposed  at  present  to  attempt  a 
general   revision   of  the  specific  determinations  of  this   Southern 
Hemisphere  genus  of  ferns,  but  to  demonstrate  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  satisfactory  distinctions  between  such  forms  as  are 
included  under  G.  Browniana,  G.  indica,  and  G,  angustifolia.     In 
1861  Bunbury  *  figured  and  described  several  specimens  of  Glosso- 
pUris  from  the  neighbourhood  of  N%pur,  Central  India,  and  insti- 
tuted some  new  specific  names.     The  type-specimens  of  Bunbury 
are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Geological   Society,  and  in  the 
Bunbury  Collection  in  the  Botanical  Museum,  Cambridge.      It  is 
difficult,  or  indeed  impossible,  to  admit  the  existence  of  adequate 
grounds    for   some   of   Bunbur}^*s  species,   and    he   himself  calls 
attention  to  the  variation  in  the  direction  and  number  of  the  veins ; 
he  expresses  the  opinion  that  no  satisfactory  specific  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  the  Australian  and  Indian  forms  of  G.  Brown- 
tana,    Tenison-Woods,'  in  speaking  of  the  variation  in  venation- 
characters,  admits  that  the  distinctions  drawn  between  many  of 
the  fossil  leaves  are  not  such  as  would  rank  as  specific  features 
in  recent  fern-fronds.      In  Zeiller's  interesting  paper  on  African 
plants,  already  alluded  to,  attention  is  called  to  the  striking  variation 
in  form  and  venation  exhibited  by  the  GhssopterisABdiSGS,      The 
drawings  which  he  gives  of  Broogniart's  type-specimens  illustrate 
in  a  marked  degree  the  close  agreement  as  regards  the  venation  in 
0,  Browniana,  G.  indica^  and  G.  angustifolia.     In  one  of  Zeiller's 
specimens  the  veins  on  the  two  sides  of  the  midrib  are  by  no  means 
identical,  but  exhibit  a  striking  difference  as  regards  the  angle  and 
direction.*    While  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  dangerous  and  un- 
scientific practice  of  needlessly  multiplying  specific  names,  we  must 
be  careful  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  carrying  too  far  the 
system  of  linking  together  distinct  types  by  a  long  series  of  inter- 
mediate forms.     It  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  as  to  the  best  course  to 
adopt  with  regard  to  G.  Broumiana,  G.  indica,  and  G,  angustifolia ; 
but  my  impression  is  that  these  three  names  cannot  be  maintained  as 
standing  for  three  well-marked  species  of  Glossopteris,    Attention  has 
been  called  by  several  writers  to  the  variations  in  both  form  and 
venation,  and  an  examination  of  similar  single  fronds  of  recent  ferns 
seems  to  demonstrate  the  want  of  a  definitely  fixed  form  among 
living  species.    The  test  of  size  is  always  dangerous,  and  cannot  as 
a  rule  be  regarded  as  a  taxonomic  character  of  much  value.     From 
the  widespread  occurrence  in  Australia,  Africa,  and  India  of  layers 

i  BalL  See.  g6oI.  France,  ser.  3.  vol.  xxiv.  (1896)  p.  368. 
«  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  voL  xrii.  (1861)  p.  325. 

•  Proa  Linn.  Soc.  N.  8.  Wales,  toI.  yiii.  (1883)  p.  122. 

*  Op.  supra  cU.  pi.  xTii.  fig.  2. 
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of  rock  formed  largely  of  Olossopteris  leaf-beds,  it  would  seem  that 
vast  tracts  of  country  must  have  been  covered  with  this  common 
genus  of  ferns.  The  fact  of  this  very  great  abundance  of  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  differing  but  little  in  shape  and  venation,  may  afford  some 
confirmatory  evidence  in  favour  of  including  the  closely  similar 
forms  of  leaves  in  one  species.  This  is  not,  indeed,  a  point  to  be 
emphasized ;  but  the  crowded  state  of  the  plants  over  wide  areas  is 
not  entirely  favourable  to  the  association  of  closely-allied  species. 

Glossoptbbts  Bbowniana,  Brongn. 
*  Prodr.  Hist  V6g.  foai.'  p.  64 ;  *  Hi»t  Y6g.  foM.'  p.  223  &  pi.  bdi. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  species  has  recently  been  extended  by  the 
exceedingly  interesting  facts  and  ingenious  interpretations  presented 
by  M.  Zeiller  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  Royle's  genus  VerU- 
braria  is  the  rhizome  of  Olossopteris.  The  nature  of  Vertebraria, 
first  described  by  Royle  in  1839,^  has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  pal»o- 
botanists.  Previous  to  Zeiller's  note  published  in  the  *Comptes 
Rendus  *  of  March  23rd,  1896,  and  the  more  complete  account  in 
the  paper  previously  quoted,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  true 
explanation  was  that  suggested  by  Bunbury*  d  propoM  of  aii 
unusually  good  specimen  which  he  described  from  N^gpur.  This 
specimen,  now  in  the  Geological  Society's  Museum,  is  in  the  form  of 
a  main  axis  of  the  Vertebraria-type  giving  off  numerous  branched 
roots.  Bunbury  expressed  the  opinion  that  Vertebraria  was  prob- 
ably the  root  of  a  plant,  possibly  Phyllotheca,  and  now  ZeiUer  has 
given  proof  of  its  rhizome  nature.'  For  another  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Olossopteris  we  are  also  mainly  indebted  to  M.  Zeiller. 
Among  the  Ghssopteris-tronda  from  *  Francis,'  near  Johannesburg, 
Zeiller  noticed  several  smaller  scale-like  leaves  having  the  same 
anastomosing  venation  as  the  normal  and  larger  leaves,  but  without 
a  midrib :  and  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Olossopteris  Brown- 
iana  had  two  kinds  of  leaves.  He  compares  the  two  leaf-forms 
borne  by  the  same  rhizome  with  the  large  fronds  and  small,  stiff, 
scale-like  appendages  of  Onoclea  struthiopteru,  Hoffm.  Among  some 
specimens  in  the  Bunbury  Collection  I  have  found  some  small  leaves 
without  a  midrib,  exactly  similar  to  those  figured  by  Zeiller  in 
association  with  the  tyincal  leaves  of  Olossopteris  Browniana  from 
the  Newcastle  Beds  of  the  Hudson  River,  New  South  Wales.  A  small 
portion  of  this  specimen  is  shown  in  PL  XXIII,  fig.  1 ;  at »,  » ,  *" 
are  seen  three  smaller  leaves  with  slightly  spreading  and  ana- 
stomosing veins.  The  most  perfect  of  these  leaves,  »,  has  a  length 
of  1  cm.  and  a  breadth  of  6  mm. ;    the  upper  surface  is  strongly 

1  *  IlluBtrations  of  the  Botany,  etc.,  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  &  of  the 
Flora  of  Cashmere/  vol.  i.  (1839)  p.  xxix.*  pi.  ii. 

2  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  (1861)  p.  339. 

'  [Since  this  paper  was  read  M  Zeilbr's  oondusions  have  been  confirmed  hj 
Mr.  B.  D.  Oldham,  who  has  published  figures  and  descriptions  of  Giossooieris- 
fronds  attached  to  a  Vertebrarian  rhizome,  Eec.  GeoL  Surv.  India,  voL  xxx. 
pt  i.  (1897)  p.  45.-June  1st,  1897.] 
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coDTex,  as  shown  more  clearly  in  the  shell-like  appearance  of  the 
specimen  next  to  it.  A  comparison  of  these  small  leaves  with 
the  scale-leaves  figured  hy  ZeiUer  leaves  no  donht  as  to  their 
identity.  Among  recent  ferns  we  may  quote  certain  species  which 
show  a  much  closer  correspondence  in  their  leaves  to  Olossopterist 
Brawntana  than  is  afforded  by  OnocUa.  In  Drymoglo99um  camo- 
«tim,  Hk./  we  have  a  Polypodiaoeons  fern  in  which  the  creeping 
rhizome  bears  two  distinct  kinds  of  simple  fronds,  linear-spathnlate 
fertile  fronds  and  smaller  suborbicolar  or  elliptical  barren  fronds. 
Similarly  in  Drymoghssum  pUouUoidea^  PresP;  also  in  Aero- 
Mtuhwm  vUlotum^  Sw.,*  Polypodium  vaccinifolium^  F.  &  L.,  P.  wr- 
pens^  Forst./  etc.,  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  leaves.  In 
P.  vaoeinifoliuTn  the  linear  leaves  are  fertile,  and  the  smaUer 
roundish  or  elliptical  leaves  sterile ;  while  in  A.  villosum  the  small 
suborbicular  leaves  are  fertile.  Other  ferns  might  be  named 
illustrating  the  same  kind  of  dimorphism  as  that  which  appears 
to  have  characterized  Gflossopieru  Browniana.  We  are  still  without 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sori  and  sporangia  of 
Glosiopteris,  It  is,  at  all  events,  unwise  to  attach  any  taxonomic 
importance  to  the  very  doubtful  examples  of  fertile  fronds  described 
by  Bunbury,  Feistmantel,  Carruthers,  and  others,  as  some  authors 
have  done.  In  a  recent  paper  by  Etheridge  on  a  Glossoptens-iplBLnt 
in  which  several  leaves  are  attached  to  a  stem,  undue  importance 
is  given  to  the  supposed  systematic  value  of  the  sorus-like  impres- 
sions.' The  specimens  of  Bunbury  and  ZeiUer  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  wherein  there  occur  more  or  less  elliptical 
patches  or  holes  in  the  lamina,  certainly  suggest  the  sori  of  a 
Polvpodiaceous  fern,  and  such  evidence  as  we  have  favours  the 
reference  of  Glosfopteris  to  this  family  of  ferns.  It  mast  he 
remembered,  however,  that  no  trace  of  a  sporangium  has  so  far 
been  seen  on  a  Olotsopteria  leaf. 

As  bearing  on  this  question  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  entire 
simple  leaf  occasionally  met  with  in  Polypodiaceous  ferns  is 
unknown  in  recent  CyaUieaceaa  and  Gleicheniaceaa.* 

In  a  paper  by  M^Coy  in  1847  ^  there  occurs  a  passage  in  his 
account  of  some  Australian  leaves  where  he  speaks  of  scale-like 
appendages  which  may  have  been  the  smaller  leaves  described  by 
ZeiUer  in  the  African  Ohssopteris: — *I  believe  I  have  ascertained 
the  rhizoma  of  this  species,  which  is  furnished  with  ovate,  clasping 

*  W.  J.  Hooker,  *  Gen.  Filicum/  pL  Ixriii.  a  (London,  1842) ;  see  alao 
S.  H.  Beddome. '  Ferns  of  British  India/  vol.  i.  pL  It.  (Madras,  1866). 

»  Hooker.  *  Garden  Ferns,'  pi.  xWi.  (London,  1862) ;  Beddome.  *  Ferns  of 
Soathem  India/  ed.  2.  pi  Ir.  (Madras,  1873). 

*  W.  J.  Hooker  &  B.  K.  Gh^viUe, '  Iconee  Pilieam/  vol.  L  pi.  xct.  (London, 
1831). 

^  Hooker  &  Gh-erille,  op  eit.  pL  xxiii. 

'  This  subject  is  more  fuUy  dealt  with  in  an  article  in  '  Science  Progress/ 
1897.  p.  178. 

*  'Beefaercbes  anatoroiques  sur  les  Oryptogames  rasculaires,'  G.  Poirault, 
Ann.  Sci.  Nat  [Bot]  roL  xviii.  (18»4)  p.  113. 

^  '  On  the  Fossil  Botany  k  Zoology  of  the  Rocks  smociated  with  the  Coal 
of  AustraUa,'  Ann.  k  Biag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  1,  vol.  xx.  (1847)  p.  151. 
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(or  at  least  very  convex)  sabcarinate  scales,  having  a  divaricating 
reticulated  nervation,  resembling  that  of  the  perfect  frond,  but 
much  less  strongly  marked ;  these  scales  are  of  large  size,  some  of 
them  being  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  terminating  at  the  apex 
in  a  long,  flat,  linear  appendage,  about  one  line  in  width,  which 
occasionally  gives  off  small,  lateral,  flat  membranous  branches 
nearly  at  right  angles  .  .  . '  He  compares  the  scales  with  some 
ramenta  figured  by  Fee  in  Acrostichum  and  other  genera.^ 

Dbscriptton  of  the  Spbcimbns. 
(PL  XXI,  flg.  1.) 

Portion  of  a  frond  5  cm.  long,  showing  distinct  anastomosing  and 
crowded  veins,  with  several  elongated  and  irregular  elliptical  or 
circular  holes  in  the  lamina.  Probably  these  sorus-like  patches 
are  the  result  of  tearing ;  the  specimen  illustrates  the  danger  of 
attaching  any  great  importance  to  characters  of  this  kind.  In 
venation  and  leaf-form  the  fragment  agrees  with  the  Australian 
examples  of  G.  Browniana  seen  on  the  piece  of  shale  represented 
in  PL  XXIII,  fig.  1,  and  with  O,  Browniana  figured  by  Zeiller  from 
Francis  {op,  jam  cit  pi.  xvi.  figs.  3  &  4),  and  I  believe  also  with 
the  specimen  named  by  this  author  O.  angttstifolia^  in  which  there 
occur  what  are  very  probably  the  impressions  of  sori.  Compare 
also  the  leaf  figured  by  Feistmantel  as  O,  communis  var.  stenoneura,* 

Locality,  Boschmans  Fontein,  Middelburg. 

PL  XXI,  fig.  2.     (O,  Browniana  var.  indica.) 

A  small  piece  of  a  large  frond;  from  the  midrib  to  the  leaf 
margin  2*8  cm.  in  breadth.  This  fragment  is  of  interest  as 
illustrating  the  difficulty  of  drawing  any  sharp  line  between 
O.  Browniana  and  6^.  indica.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
leaf  shown  in  fig.  1,  but  the  venation  is  of  the  same  type.  ZeiUer's 
figs.  1  and  2,  pi.  xvii.,  of  O,  indica  agree  exactly  with  the  fragment 
represented  in  our  fig.  2.  It  is  also  identical,  as  regards  both  size  and 
venation,  with  some  of  the  large  fronds  described  by  Bunbury  from 
Ndgpur  as  O,  Browniana  var.  indica^  G,  atricta,  Bunb.,  and  other 
species.  It  is  impossible  to  recognize  a  distinct  difference  between 
the  numerous  well-preserved  fronds  on  the  two  large  slabs  of  rock 
(in  the  Botanical  Museum,  Cambridge)  from  which  Bunbury  described 
his  species  G,  atricta.  One  is  able  to  trace  a  gradation,  frt>m  the 
large  fronds  referred  to  G,  Browniana  var.  indica  with  the  lateral 
veins  disposed  as  shown  in  PL  XXI,  fig.  2,  to  the  fronds  which 
Bunbury  referred  to  G,  atricta,^  in  which  the  lateral  veins  are 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib.     Some  of  the  leaves  figured  by 

^  See  F6e.  '  Genera  Filicum '  (Polypodifioen),  18/K>-52. 
^  '  Flora  of  the  Damuda  &  Panchet  Divisiona/  Fom.  Flor.  Gondw.  Sjstein, 
Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  Ind.  (Pal.  Ind.)  toI.  iii.  (1881)  p.  99  &  pi.  xxxii.  a,  flg.  3,  etc. 
'  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  x\ii.  (1861)  pi.  ii.  fig.  5. 
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Feistmantel  from  New  South  Wales  as  G,  Browniana  ^  agree  very 
closely  with  this  form  of  frond,  at  least  as  regards  the  venation. 
The  specimen  represented  in  PL  XXI.  tig.  2  is  from  Casey's  Town- 
ship (Francis). 

A  much  larger  portion  of  a  frond,  15  cm.  long  and  5  cm.  hroad, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  fragment  shown  in  PL  XXI.  fig.  2, 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  Draper  in  the  coal-beds  of  Maggies  Mine. 

PL  XXI.  fig.  3.     (G.  Browniana  var.  indica.) 

This  specimen  shows  the  venation  much  less  clearly  than  those 
of  figs.  1  and  2,  PL  XXI.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  indistinct 
impression  on  sandstone,  and  was  obtained  from  the  same  quarry 
at  Vereeniging  as  that  which  afforded  the  specimens  of  Sigilluria 
described  below.  The  length  of  the  leaf  is  14*5  cm.,  and  the 
broadest  part  measures  6  cm. ;  the  midrib  is  well  marked  and  broad, 
gradually  tapering  towards  the  frond  apex.  The  lateral  veins  are 
very  numerous,  and  oblique  to  the  midrib,  agreeing  with  those  of 
fig.  2,  PL  XXI. ;  the  leaf  should  most  probably  be  referred  to  the 
same  species — G,  Browniana  var.  indka. 

On  the  same  piece  of  sandstone,  which  is  practically  full  of 
imperfect  leaf-impressions  and  forms  part  of  a  leaf-bed,  there  are 
several  long  and  narrow  Glogsopieris-lesiTes  like  that  from  Casey's 
Township  (Francis)  shown  in  PL  XXI.  fig.  4<i,  also  portions  of  Nag- 
fjerathwpgisy  and  in  one  case  possibly  a  fragment  of  Ganaamopteris 
like  the  large  specimen  of  PL  XXII.  fig.  1.  This  form  of  leaf  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  those  named  by  Feistmantel  '  GlossopterU 
damudica,^ '  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  his  G.  communis 
(=sG.  Browniana  var.  indica).     Compare  also  G,  ampla,  Dana.* 

PL  XXI.  ^^,  4  (?.     {G,  Browniana  var.  angustifolia.) 

Leaf  imperfect ;  length  of  the  portion  preserved  17  cm.,  and 
breadth  about  2  cm.  The  venation  agrees  with  that  of  Brongniart's 
type  of  G.  anffustifoliay  and  indeed  with  G.  Browniana,  The 
specimen  figured  by  Zeiller  as  G,  Browniana  in  pi.  xvi.  fig,  4  {op,  ciu) 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  this  specimen,  which  is  from  the  same 
locality.  Several  smaller  and  less  perfect  specimens  of  this  form  of 
leaf  have  been  found  in  the  sandstone  at  Vereeniging  in  the  beds 
containing  StgiJlarioj  and  in  one  or  two  of  these  impressions  the 
broader  basal  part  of  the  short  petiole  is  clearly  shown.  In  cases 
where  these  narrow  leaves  do  not  show  the  apical  portion,  it  is 
possible  to  mistake  the  long  and  narrow  basal  portion  of  a  large  leaf 
of  G,  Browniana  var.  indica  for  an  almost  complete  linear  leaf.  The 
example   shown   in   fig.   4   and    some    of    the    impressions   from 

*  Mem.  Gcol.  Surv.  N  S.W.,  Palffontolopy  No.  3  (1890),  pis.  xvii.,  xx.  etc. 

*  '  Flora  of  the  Damuda  &  Panchet  DiTisions,'  p.  105  &  p\n.  xxx.  a,  xxxi.  a.  etc. 
'  For  example,  a  specimen  figured  by  Ja*'k  &  Ktheridge  in  their  '  Geology 

*  Palieontology  of  Queei;sland  and  New  Guinea/  pi.  xvi.  fig.  7  (Brisbane, 
1892). 
(i.  J.G.S.  No.  211.  z 
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Vereeniging  are,  however,  almost  certainly  portions  of  long  nnd 
narrow  leaves.  In  specimens  from  the  leaf-}»eds  of  hoth  Anstralia 
and  India  it  is  possihle  to  trace  a  gradual  alteration  in  leaf  form 
from  the  narrow  linear  type  to  the  much  broader  spatnlate  or 
elongate-oval  form  ;  this  is  well  seen  in  specimens  in  the  Bonbnry 
Collection,  which  includes  Australian  (Newcastle  Beds)  and  India ri 
examples  of  Glossopteris-lcaxea,  It  is  in  any  case  convenient  to 
designate  the  long  narrow  fronds  by  some  distinctive  temn, 
but  we  have  not,  I  believe,  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the 
use  of  a  distinct  specific  name :  for  tbis  reason  I  propose  to  speak 
of  such  fronds  as  6^.  Broumiayia  var.  angustifolin. 

Several  specimens  of  Vertebraria  (G^.to/>Vr/«-rhizome)  have 
been  found  at  Casey's  Township  (Francis),  but  tbe  pieces  sent  by 
Mr.  Draper  are  not  so  well  preserved  as  those  figured  by  Zeiller 
from  the  same  beds.  The  largest  example  in  the  Draper  collection 
is  one  from  Vereeniging,  which  has  a  length  of  10  cm.,  and 
Hhows  the  characteristic  transverse  markings  which  have  recently 
been  cleverly  interpreted  by  Zeiller. 

NCEOOERATHIOPSIS  HiSLOPI  (Buub.). 
Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  See.  vol.  rvii.  (1861)  p.  334,  pi.  x.  fig.  5. 

The  generic  name  Kofggerathiopsis  was  proposed  by  Feistmantcl 
in  1879  '  for  certain  leaves  previously  referred  by  Bunbnry  to 
Nceggerathia.  The  precise  nature  of  this  plant  is  still  iindecided, 
and  the  fragments  obtained  in  the  Transvaal  do  not  add  anythin^^ 
of  botanical  importance  to  our  previous  knowledge. 

PL  XXI.  ^g.  4  h.  This  basal  leaf-fragment,  5  cm.  in  length,  agrees 
exactly  with  the  specimens  described  by  Zeiller  from  the  same 
locality.  In  another  specimen  from  Casey's  Township  (Francis  > 
there  are  two  tapered  portions  of  leaves  lying  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  suggest  the  attachment  of 
two  pinnas  to  a  rachis ;  but  the  bases  are  not  seen,  and  it  is  equally 
possible  that  their  position  may  be  entirely  accidental.  Imperfect 
impressions  of  what  are  most  probably  NoeggfrfithiopnS'\ea.ve8  occur 
in  association  with  the  SigiUaria  at  Vereeniging. 

Locality.  Casey's  Township  (Francis). 

PI.  XXI.  ^f:,  6.  In  this  specimen  there  is  a  portion  of  a  leaf 
seen  at  a,  with  a  strongly  convex  surface  and  narrow  base ;  the 
upper  portion  is  torn  across  irregularly  at  x.  The  surface-features 
are  not  very  distinct,  but  the  loaf  is  traversed  by  parallel  or  slightly 
spreading  veins  which  appear  to  fork  occasionally  and  possibly 
anastomose,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  accurately  their 
course  owing  to  imperfect  preservation.  Above  the  broken  distal 
end  .r,  and  at  a  lower  level  on  the  rock,  there  are  two  slightly 
concave  impressions  of  OlossopterisA&n.'^w  at  g  and  g\     In  both 

*  •  Flor.  Talcbir-Karharbari  Beds,  Fose.  Flor.  Lower  Gondw./  Mem.  OooJ. 
Surr.  India,  PaUeontologia  Indioa,  vol.  iii.  (1879)  p.  23. 
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leaves  g  and  g'  the  oblique  anastomosing  veins  may  be  readily 
difftingnisbed,  but  as  the  two  fragments  lie  in  different  planes  the 
veins  are  not  clearly  shown  in  the  photograph.  The  whole  specimen 
is  by  no  means  clear  ;  it  is  possible  that  we  have  simply  an  accidental 
association  of  what  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  a  Naggerathiopfis- 
leaf  with  two  leaves  of  Olossopterts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
relative  positions  of  the  leaf  a  and  the  leaves  g  and  g\  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  lamina  in  each  of  the 
OlossopteriS'letkveB,  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  torn  scale-leaf 
(a)  covering  partially-expanded  Oloseopteris-leAves.  The  imper- 
fection of  the  specimen  precludes  the  expression  of  any  very  decided 
opinion  as  to  its  nature. 

Locality.  Boschmans  Fontein,  Middelburg. 

GANGAHOrTEBlS  CTCL0PTER01DBS,  Feistm. 

Feistmant«l,  Bee.  G^eol.  Surv.  India,  voL  ix.(1876)  pt.  iii.  p.  73. 

(PI.  XXII.  ^%,  1,  and  text-fig.  Ic,  p.  324.) 

The  specimen  shown  in  PL  XXTI.  ^g.  1  is  an  imperfect  impression 
on  a  slab  of  iron -stained  sandstone  from  Vereeniging.  It  measures 
10  cm.  in  length,  and  is  about  6  cm.  broad  ;  the  form  is  obovate  or 
broadly  oval.  The  veins  spread  from  the  narrow  basal  portion  in  a 
flabellate  manner,  and  along  the  median  line  they  are  almost 
vertical ;  the  details  are  not  at  all  clearly  seen  on  the  sandstone- 
fnirface,  but  there  appear  to  be  indications  here  and  there  of  lateral 
ana^moses.  The  form  and  general  appearance  of  the  leaf  remind 
one  of  the  European  genus  Peygmophyllum  figured  by  Lindley 
and  Hutton  *  from  England  as  Nceggerathia  flahelUtta,  by  Schmal- 
hau<9en  '  from  Russia,  etc.  A  comparison  may  also  be  made  with 
Bhipidopsis  ginJrgoides,  Schmalh.,  and  PaUxovittaria  Kurizi,  Feistm. 
Among  Southern  Hemisphere  fossils,  some  of  the  Indian  leaves 
fibred  by  Feistmantel  as  Gangamopteris  cydopteroides  *  agree  fairly 
closely  with  the  present  specimen,  which  may  probably  be  referred  to 
that  species.  The  same  author  has  also  figured  a  very  similar  leaf 
from  near  Kimberley.* 

ITie  smaller  leaf  (4*8  cm.  long)  represented  in  text-fig.  1  c  (p.  324) 
!!«  from  the  shales  of  Casey's  Township,  and  is  probably  an  example 
of  the  same  species. 

^  •  Fobs.  Flor.'  pi.  xxix. 

*  'Die  Pflanreureste  der  Artinskiscben  und  Permisch^n  Ablagerungen  im 
Osttfn  des  Europaiechen  BusAlands.*  M^m.  Com.  g6ol.  rol.  ii.  (1887)  do.  4.  pL  iii. 
Compare  also  BaitragigM,  Sobmalb.,  pi.  t.  fig.  10. 

The  reaemblaDoe  between  certain  forms  described  by  Schraalhausen  and 
some  of  the  types  of  the  Gloasopteris-fiora.  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest, 
and  baa  been  recently  discussed  by  Zeiller,  Bull.  Soc.  g^l.  France,  ser.  3, 
Tol  xxiT.  (1896)  p.  466.  See  also  SohmalhautieD,  M^m.  Acad.  Imp.  Soi.  St. 
Petersb.  ser.  7.  vol.  xxfii.  1879. 

*  •  Foss  Flor.  Talch.-Karh..'  Pal.  Ind.  rol.  iii.  (1879)  pi.  xxrii.  flp.  1,  etc. 

*  *  Uebersicbtliche  Darstellung  der  geol.  u.  nal.  Verhaltnisse  Siid-AfrikaM,  pt.  i. 
(1889)  pi.  iv.  fig.  2,  Abh.  k.  Bohm.  Ges.  Wiss.  toI.  iii.  [vii.].  See  reference 
to  the  determination  of  the  specimen  by  MM.  Zeiller  k  Renault. 

z2 
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Fig.  1. 


a.  SphenopttrU  »p,      X5. 
h,  S.  ?  SigiUaria  sp.    G.  Glossoptrris 
•p.     Nat  size. 


c.  Gavgamopteris  cyclopteroidet, 

Feistni.     Slightly  enlarged. 

d.  Cardiocarpvs  ep.      X  3. 


Equisetaceous  Stems. 

Phylloiheca  sp.     (PL  XXIV.  fig.  1.) 

This  photograph  shows  one  of  the  large  and  well-preseired 
impressions  of  a  stem  from  Maggies  Mine.  It  is  16  cm.  long  and 
nearly  4  cm.  hroad,  the  intemodes  having  a  length  of  ahont  4  cm. 
The  surface  shows  narrow,  prominent  ridges,  separated  hy  broad,  flat 
depressions,  which  do  not  alternate  at  the  nodes,  but  are  continuous 
from  one  iutemode  to  the  next,  as  in  Phytlothtca  and  Schizoneura, 
Several  specimens  of  smaller  stems  identical  in  form  with  this 
larger  example  have  been  found  at  the  same  locality.  In  the 
absence  of  leaves  it  is  perhaps  unwise  to  refer  the  specimens  to  a 
particular   species,  but  the   stems  agree  very  closely  with   those 
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figured  by  Feistmantel  as  Schlzoneura  gondwanensis,  Feistm.,*  from 
the  Lower  Gondw^nas.  There  is,  however,  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  African  stems  and  the  specimens  of  PhyUotheca 
australis  figured  by  Feistmantel '  from  the  Newcastle  Beds  of  New 
South  Wales.  See  also  the  specimen  figured  by  Banbury  as 
PhyUoiheea  indka,  Bunb.,'  from  Central  India,  Ph,  Hooleeri,  M*Coy, 
figured  by  M*Coy*  from  New  South  Wales,  and  Phylloiheca  sp. 
described  by  Schmalhausen  from  Russia/ 

In  the  absence  of  leaves  it  would  seem  impossible  to  define  the 
distinctive  characters  for  Phylloiheca  and  Schizoneura,  The 
comparison  of  several  leaf-bearing  stems  of  these  two  genera  leads 
one  to  express  the  opinion  that  possibly  the  retention  of  both 
generic  names  may  be  unnecessary.  Some  exceedingly  interesting 
specimens  of  Phylloiheca  from  Heraclea,°  which  I  have  recently  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend 
M.  ZeUler,  appear  to  throw  some  further  light  on  the  affinity  of 
this  genus ;  but  this  question  will  be  dealt  with  by  M.  Zeiller  in  his 
description  of  the  new  material. 

Fossils  of  doubtful  AflSnity. 

PL  XXII.  fig.  46.  This  long,  finely-ribbed  specimen  has  a  length 
of  27  cm.  and  a  breadth  of  5*5  cm.  The  ribs,  separated  by  very 
narrow  grooves,  have  a  breadth  of  about  1  to  1*8  mm.,  and  there 
occasionally  occurs  a  less  distinct  groove  traversing  the  middle  of 
some  of  the  ridges.  Towards  the  narrower  end  the  ribs  are  slightly 
narrower  and  the  stem  is  somewhat  curved,  in  a  manner  suggesting 
an  approach  to  the  point  of  attachment.  There  is  no  absolutely 
certain  indication  of  a  node  ;  the  irregular  transvei'se  lines  At  x  x 
are  no  doubt  casts  of  accidental  cracks,  but  near  the  upper  and 
broader  part  of  the  specimen  there  is  an  indistinct  transverse  line 
which  may  be  the  impression  of  a  feebly-marked  node.  It  is  not 
easy  to  decide  in  the  case  of  a  fossil  such  as  this  between  a  broad 
parallel- veined  leaf  and  a  flattened  stem  with  long  internodes.  In 
the  present  example  there  are  no  indications  of  forked  veins  or  of 
lateral  anastomoses  between  the  veins.  There  is  a  close  resemblance 
between  this  fossil  and  some  of  the  larger  Cbr^at^-leaves  from  the 
European  Coal  Measures.  The  still  larger  parallel-veined  leaves 
described  by  MM.  Benault  &  Zeiller  as  IHtanophyllum  might  well 
be  mistaken  for  stems.  One  may  compare  their  figures  in  pi.  Ixix. 
of  the  '  Common  try  Flora '  ^  with  the  present  doubtful  fossil.  On 
the  whole,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  refer  the  specimen  to  some 

*  '  Flora  of  the  Damuda  &  Fanohet  Divisions/  pi.  ix.  a.  ^g.  7,  pi.  v.  a,  etc. 
'^  Mom.  Geol.  Surv.  N.8.W.,  PalaBontology  No.  3  (1890),  pi.  xiv.  fig.  5. 

'  Quart.  Joorn.  Geol.  See.  vol.  xvii.  (1861)  pi.  xi.  flg.  1. 

*  U*Ooj,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Kat  Hiat  ser.  1,  voL  xx.  (1847)  pi.  xi.  fig.  7. 

'  Schmalhausen,  M6m.  Acad.  Imp.  Sci.  St.  P4t.  ser.  7,  toI.  xxvii.  (1879)  pis.  i., 
ix.,  etc — The  todts  spoken  of  by  Schmalhausen  as  Jurassic  are  probablT 
Permian:  see  Zeiller,  Bull.  See.  g6ol.  France,  ser.  3,  vol.  xxit.  (1896). 

*  See  note  by  Zeiller  in  the  Compt  Bend.  toI.  cxxii.  June  4th,  1895. 

^  •  Flor.  houill.  Commentr}',*  AiUs  Soc.  Industr.  Min6r.  1890,  pi.  Ixix. 
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Eqoisetaceous  plant.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the  impression 
of  a  Calamite,  such  as  C.  ramows,  Brongn.,  as  figured  by  Weiss/  but 
the  oyidence  hardly  justifies  the  reference  to  this  genus. 

PL  XXIV.  fig.  2.  This  figure  represents  a  portion  (7*5  cm.)  of 
a  long  cast  of  a  stem,  26*5  cm.  in  length  and  2  cm.  broad.  In  the 
part  seen  in  the  figure  there  is  a  prominent  transverse  lidge  at  yi, 
which  no  doubt  marks  the  position  of  a  node.  The  transTcrse 
ridge  may  represent  the  projecting  zone  of  wood  which  characterizes 
the  nodal  region  of  a  Calamitcan  stem,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the 
specimen  must  be  left  doubtful. 

SiGiLLABiA  Bbabdi  (Brougn.). 

BroDgniftrt,  *  Claes.  V^g.  foe^'  (1822)  p.  22  &  pi.  i.  fig.  5. 

(PI.  XXIII.  fig.  2  &  PI.  XXII.  fig.  3.    Also  text^figs.  2a'p,  p.  327 

and  3,  p.  329.) 

At  the  British  Association  Meeting  at  Liverpool  in  1896, 1  commu- 
nicated a  short  note  to  the  Geological  Section  *•  On  the  Discovery  of  a 
Lepidodendroid  or  Sigillarian  Plant  by  Mr.  Draper  in  the  ISand- 
stone  of  Vereeniging,  associated  with  some  Typical  Members  of  the 
Glo8g<yoterig'^ordiJ  A  more  complete  examination  of  the  specimeus 
has  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  at  least  most  of  the  casts  are 
those  of  Sigillariay  and  in  all  probability  specifically  identical  with 
the  well-known  S,  Brardi,  My  friend  Mr.  Kidston,  who  saw  the 
specimen  exhibited  at  Liverpool,  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  ^t^- 
laria  rather  than  Lepidojphloios,  as  was  suggested  in  my  preliminary' 
note.  M.  Zeiller  has  also  seen  the  best  specimen  and  agrees  with 
the  reference  to  Brongniart's  species  of  Sigillaria.  A  comparison 
of  the  specimen  shown  in  PI.  XXIII.  with  the  type-specimen  of  Si^il- 
laria  Brardi  in  the  Paris  Natural  History  Museum  ^  confirmed  me 
in  the  above  identification. 

The  specimen  of  which  the  greater  part  is  seen  in  PI.  XXITI.  fig.  2 
measures  18*5  cm.  in  length,  and  about  12  cm.  in  breadth ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  fairly  well-marked  cast  on  sandstone  of  a  stem  covered  with 
closely-set  and  spirally-disposed  leaf-scars.  The  leaf-scars  are  about 
9  mm.  in  breadth  and  7  mm.  in  height ;  they  do  not  aflPord  an  exact 
reproduction  of  a  surface-view  of  the  stem,  but  represent  a  cast 
of  the  surface  of  a  stem  in  which  decay  had  already  removed 
a  small  amount  of  some  of  the  less  resistant  tissues.  Instead 
of  the  three  charaeteristic  marks  on  each  leaf-scar — the  small 
round  central  scar  of  the  leaf-trace  bundle  with  a  larger  and 
slightly  curved  scar  on  either  side — we  usually  find  in  their  place  an 
obliquely  sloping  sandstone-projection  from  the  upper  third  of  each 
scar.  The  nature  of  the  cast  of  each  leaf-scar  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  from  the  enlarged  drawings  in  fig.  2,  described  below. 

^  '  SteinkohleD-CalamorieD,'  Abhandl.  k.  Freuss.  geol.  Landeeanat.  toL  t. 
(1884)  pt  ii.  AtlftB,  pU.  v.,  vi..  &  vii. 

^  Compare  Brongniart's  figure  in  hia  *  Class.  V^.  foes.'  pi.  i.  fig.  5 ;  also  in  *  Hist. 
y^g.  fosB.'  pi.  clviii.  fig.  4.  Compare  also  Gbrmar's  figures  of  S.  Brardi  in 
*  Die  Verstem.  Steinkohlgeb.  WeUin  n.  Lobejiin/  fasc.  iii.  pi.  xi.  (Halle,  184U, 
etc.). 
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In  PI.  XXIII.  fig.  2  each  leaf-scar  is  more  or  less  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  sloping  plate  of  sandstone  with  an  irregular 
margin.  This  is  the  last  of  the  grooves  which  separated  the  leaf- 
scars  from  one  another  on  the  stem-surface. 

In  text-fig.  2e  (p.  327)  a  single  scar  of  the  stem  reproduced  in 
PL  XXIII.  %.  2  is  drawn  on  a  larger  scale.      The  scar  measures 
6  mm.  from  a  to  ft,  and  8'5  mm.  from  e  to  d.    At  p,  p  are  two  slight 
elliptical  depressions,  and  at  <  a  small  and  laterally  elongated  scar ; 
the  two  former  represent  the  familiar  oval  scars  which  are  character- 
istic of  8igillarian  and   Lepidodendroid  leaf -scars,  the  latter  {t) 
represents  the  scar  of  the  leaf-trace  bundle.    The  meaning  of  the 
lower  V-shaped  prominence  {p)  will  be  more  easily  explained  after 
an  examination  of  other  leaf-scars,  and  a  brief  reference  to  the  fact« 
of  internal  structure  in  Lepidodendroid  stems.     The  occurrence  of 
the  three  small  marks  on  the  leaf-scars  of  Sigillaria  has  long  been 
known,  but  their  precise  relation  with  the  internal  structure  has  only 
recently  been    explained.      The    smaller  middle  mark  has    been 
recognized  for  some  time  past  as  that  of  the  leaf-trace  bundle,  and 
the  two  larger  lateral  marks  have  been  described  as  lateral  lacunae  ^ 
consisting  of  strands  of  thin- walled  and  large-celled  tisbue.     Much 
additional  light  has,  however,  been  thrown  on  the  structure  of  these 
tiasue-strands  by  the  investigations  of  Williamson,  Bortrand,  and 
Hovelacque.*    Williamson  published  a  detailed  account  of  the  struc- 
ture of  these  tissues  in  the  case  of  Lepidophloiog  and  Lepidodendrcn 
Harcourtii.^    He  found  that  the  vascular  tissue  of  the  leaf- trace  is 
surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  delicate  purenchyma  as  it  passes  through 
the  outer  cortical  tissues  of  the  stem  ;  in  traversing  the  prosenchyma- 
tous  zone  of  the  cortex  which  is  situated  immediately  internal  to  the 
leaf-bases,  the  trace  is  found  to  be  accompanied  by  a  distinct  strand 
of  fairly   large   parenchymatous  cells.       Soon   after  leaving   the 
prosenchymatous  cortical  zone,  this  parenchymatous   strand,  which 
Bertrand  has  named  the  parichnos,*  bifurcates,  and  the  two  arms 
bend  away  right  and  left  of  the  leaf-trace,  finally  coming  to  the 
stem-surface   as  two  strands,  one  on  either  side  of  the  outgoing 
leaf-bundle.      The  two  lateral  marks  are  therefore  the  ends  of  the 
two   short  arms   of  the  parichnos.      It  has   been  suggested  that 
the    parichnos    consists   of    glandular    tissue,    and  that  it  may 
serve  as  '  transpiration-strands.'  *     Its  precise  physiological  signi- 
ficance is,  however,  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 

'  See  I.  Felix,  *  Untersiich.  iiber  d.  inneren  Ban  Westfalisrher  Carbon- 
Pflanzen/  Abb.  k.  Preuss.  Geol.  Landewinst.  vol.  vii.  (1886)  pt  iii.  pi.  ii.  Al«> 
Renault  &  Grand'  Eury,  *  Bech.  iur  lea  V6g.  silic  d'AuWn,  M^in.  Acad.  Sci. 
vol.  xxii.  pL  i. 

^  *  Becberobea  aur  le  Lepidodendrcn  tehginoides^  Sternb./  Mim.  See.  lann. 
Normandie,  vol.  rvii.  (1892). 

'  *  On  the  Organi2ationof  the  Foeail  Plants  of  the  Coal  Measures/  pt.  lix..  Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  olxxxiv.  B  (1 893).  Several  figures  are  given  illustrating  the  structure 
of  the  leaf-lrace  and  accompanying  tissues :  some  of  these  are  drawn  in  an 
inverted  position. 

*  'Remarques  sur  le  Lepidodendrcn  Hnrcourtii^*  Trav.  et  M^m.  Facult. 
Lille,  vol.  ii.  (1891)  M^m.  6,  p.  84. 

*  H.  Potoni^,  Ber.  Deutach.  bot.  Gesellscb.  1893,  p.  326. 
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This  short  acoouDt  of  the  parichnos  and  leaf- trace  may  render 
easier  the  interpretatioD  of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  leaf-scars 
of  the  African  stem.  In  the  scar  shown  in  text-fig.  2  e  (p.  327),  I 
regard  the  Y-shaped  projection  p'  as  the  cast  of  the  parichnos  at 
that  point  where  the  two  short  arms  have  united  into  a  single  strand 
which  accompanies  the  leaf-trace  for  a  short  distance  through  the 
oater  cortex.^  The  two  marks  jo,  p  represent  the  ends  of  the  arms. 
The  leaf-scare  seen  in  fig.  2  a  show  the  shape  very  clearly,  also  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  any  leaf- cushions.  Atp  p  there  is  faintly 
seen  the  cast  of  the  parichnos-arms,  and  lower  on  the  leaf-scars 
the  prominent  cast  of  the  fused  arms  of  the  parichnos.  In  %g.  26 
the  crescent-shaped  parichnos-cast  is  very  prominent,  with  a  pro- 
jecting knob  above  it,  having  a  small  hole  in  the  centre ;  this  is  also 
seen  in  fig.  2  d.     The  central 

hole  may  represent  the  posi-  Fig.  3. — Sigillaria  Brardi  (Brongn,), 
tion  of  Uio  harder  and  more  Nat,  size, 

durable  elements  of  the  leaf- 
trace,  and  the  surrounding 
sandstone  may  be  the  cast  of 
the  cylindrical  cavity  which 
resulted  from  the  decay  of  the 
delicate  parenchyma  accom- 
panying the  leaf-bundle.  In 
fig.  2  d  the  uppermost  scar  h 
is  probably  that  of  the  ligule. 
In  fig.  2c  the  cast  of  the 
parichnos  is  clearly  seen  as 
a  grooved  trough -like  struc- 
ture containing  tho  cast  of 
the  leaf-trace  t.  The  thin- 
walled  parenchyma  of  the 
parichnos  and  the  delicate 
cells  immediately  surrounding 
the  leaf-trace  would  naturally 
decay  more  readily  than  the 
harder  tissues,  and  the  de- 
pressions or  cavities  so  pro- 
duced being  filled  in  with 
sand  have  given  rise  to  the 
appearance  presented  by  tho 
stem  shown   in    PI.  XXIII. 

fig,  2.  If  the  above  interpretation  is  correct,  we  have  an  interesting 
example  of  the  aid  aflTorded  by  a  knowledge  of  internal  structure 
towards  the  explanation  of  special  features  exhibited  by  structureless 
casta. 

The  other  specimens  of  this  st^m  agree  in  most  respects  with  that 
represented  in  PL  XXIII.  fig.  2.      In  some  of  the  casts  the  surface 

*  The  crescent-shaped  projection  shown  in  a  lp«f-8car  in  one  of  Brongniart  s 
figiirw  of  Si^oria  Menardi  ('Hist.  Veg.  foss.'  1828,  pi.  clviii.  fig.  6a) is  po8*ibly 
the  cMt  uf  the  parichnos. 
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with  the  leaf-scars  is  partially  overlain  by  a  comparatively  thick 
layer  ot'sandstoue,  which  is  marked  by  numeroui  tine  longitudinal  and 
transverse  lines.  This  is  no  doubt  the  cnst  of  some  deeper-lyin; 
tissues,  either  the  wood  or  the  regolarJy-disposed  tissue  of  the  oater 
cortex. 

In  text-fig.  3  (p.  329)  a  small  piece  of  a  stem  is  shown  in  which  the 
leat-scars  are  clearly  seen  at  A  ;  at  £  the  cast  presents  a  Knorria- 
like  appearance :  the  somewhat  irregular  elongated  projections  m 
doubt  represent  the  casts  of  elliptical  spaces,  left  in  the  cortical 
tissue  of  the  stem  after  the  decay  of  the  delicate  tissue  accompanying 
the  outgoing  leaf-bundles. 

Turning  to  PI.  XXII.  fig.  3,  we  have  a  very  imperfect  cast  of  a 
stem  with  smaller  leaf-scars,  and,  as  in  the  larger  specimens,  without 
any  leaf-cushions.  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  an  exact  specitic 
identification  of  so  indistinct  a  cast,  but  it  is  probably  a  smaller  form 
of  SigUlaria  Brardi,  or  at  least  it  may  be  referred  to  that  speci&i. 
It  bears  a  fairly  close  resemblance  to  a  specimen  which  Grand'  Eury 
has  described  irom  the  Gard  as  an  example  of  SigUlaria  GrananOy 
Brongn.^ 

?  SiGILLARU  sp. 

(PI.  XXII.  fig.  4  a  &  PI.  XXIV.  fig.  3  ;  text-fig.  2/,  p.  327.) 

In  PL  XXII.  fig.  4  a  there  is  a  fairly  well-marked  impression, 
reduced  about  one-half  in  size,  of  a  stem-surface  covered  with  leaf- 
cushions  which  in  a  few  places  show  the  outlines  of  a  Icat-scar.  Part 
of  the  same  specimen  is  shown  nearly  natural  size  in  PI.  XXIV.  fig.  3. 

In  text-fig.  2/  (p.  327)  one  of  the  best  leaf-cushions  is  drawn  on  a 
larger  scale,  showing  tbe  leaf -scar  s.  The  preservation  is  too  imperfect 
to  allow  of  a  more  detailed  description,  and  one  cannot  feel  quit« 
certain  as  to  the  true  affinities  of  the  stem.  The  cushion  shown  in 
fig.  2/  has  a  breadth  of  7  mm.  In  certain  forms  of  stems  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  indeed  in  badly -preserved  specimens  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility, to  distinguish  between  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron,  In  the 
specimen  shown  in  1?1.  XXII.  fig.  4  a,  the  outlines  of  the  leaf-cushions 
are  fairly  distinct,  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  the  leaf-scars 
can  be  made  out ;  the  more  minute  surface-features  cannot  be  seen. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  between  this  impression 
from  Vereeniging  and  those  of  Lepidodendron  Pedroanum  (Carr.) 
from  Brazil,*  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  press  the  agreement  too  far. 
The  slightly  enlarged  drawing  in  fig.  2/  shows  the  leaf-scar  to  be 
much  smaller  than  that  of  Sigillaria  Brardi  (PI.  XXIII.  fig.  2) ;  the 
leaf-cushion,on  the  other  hand,  is  much  larger.  This  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  leaf-cushion  is,  however,  not  a  character  of  essential  impor- 
tance as  regards  a  comparison  with  5.  Brardi,  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  Weiss'  and  Zeiller  *  that  in  stems  of  the  S,  Brardi  type  there 

1  '  Baas,  houill.  Gnrd,'  pi.  x.  fig.  11. 

=»  Zeiller,  BulL  8oc.  g6ol.  France,  aer.  3.  vol.  ixiii.  (1895)  pi.  Tui. 
'  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geoL  GewUsch.  vol.  xL  (1888)  p.  565;   aim  Woi«  * 
Stenel,  Abb.  k.  Preuss.  geol.  LandeaanKt.  1893,  p.  89. 
*  BuU.  Soo.g^l.  France,  ser.  3,  vol.  xvii.  (1889)  p.  603. 
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is  very  considerable  yariation  as  regards  the  proximity  of  the  leaf-soars 
and  the  size  of  the  leaf-oashions.  In  Weiss's  paper  on  this  subject 
he  gives  a  figare  of  a  single  cushion  and  scar  of  a  form  spoken  of  as 
SigiUaria  wettinensis^  Weiss/  which  cannot  be  separated  specifically 
from  S.  Brardi ;  in  this  form  the  leaf-cushion  is  well  marked  and 
prominent,  aod  the  relative  size  of  the  Leaf-scar  and  cushion  agrees 
closely  with  that  shown  in  fig.  2/.  If  this  specimen  were,  however, 
specifically  identical  with  that  shown  in  PI.  XKIII.,  we  should  expect 
a  greater  equality  in  the  size  of  the  leaf-scars.  On  the  whole  I 
incline  towards  the  view  that  this  impression  may  be  that  of  a 
SigiUaria^  but  the  preservation  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  any  accu- 
rate determination.  A  comparison  of  PI.  XXII.  fig.  4  a,  PI.  XXIV. 
fig.  3,  and  text-fig.  2/  with  such  a  drawing  as  that  given  by  Potonie 
of  Lepidodendron  Volkmannianum,  Sternb.,^  shows  a  very  close 
agreement.  This  species,  however,  characterizes  a  much  lower 
horizon  than  that  at  which  SigiUaria  Brardi  is  usually  found. 

The  same  piece  of  rock  as  that  on  which  this  Lepidodendroid  im- 
pression occurs  contains  several  fragments  of  Glossopteris^  one  of 
which  is  seen  in  PI.  XXII.  fig.  4  at  c,  and  on  a  larger  scale  in 
text-fig.  1  6  at  G  (p.  324). 

In  the  important  posthumous  monograph  by  Weiss,'  completed 
by  Sterzel,  the  name  SigiUaria  mutans,  Weiss,  is  adopted  as  the 
designation  of  a  specific  type  which  includes  a  very  great  variety 
of  forms.  In  this  species  SigiUaria  Brardi,  S.  wettinensis,  and  nu- 
merous other  examples  of  both  Leiodermarian  and  Clathrarian  forms 
are  included.  The  reasons  advanced  by  Weiss  for  the  substitution 
of  the  specific  term  mutans  for  such  well-marked  types  as  Brardi 
and  others  are  hardly  convincing.  The  imperfect  specimen  from 
Yereeniging  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  S.  mtUans  forma 
Brardi  var.  stublcevis  figured  by  Weiss  &  Sterzel  in  their  pi.  xvi. 
Compare  also  S,  mutans  forma  wetiinensis  var.  convexa  (pi.  xii) ; 
and  S.  mutans  forma  urceolata  (pi.  xiii). 

CoNiTEs  sp.     (PI.  XXn.  fig.  2.) 

Sternberg,  *  Flor.  Vorwelt/  fuse.  iii.  (1823)  p.  36  ;  Seward,  Oat.  Mesozoic  Plants 
Brit  Mu8..  Wealden  Flora,  vol.  u.  (1895)  p.  113. 

This  specimen,  2  cm.  in  length  and  1  cm.  broad,  occurs  on  the 
same  slab  of  sandstone  as  the  Oangaiiiopteri^leai  of  PL  XXII.  fig.  1. 
The  surface  shows  several  distinct  four-  to  six-sided  areas,  measuring 
2  mm.  in  length  and  from  1  to  1*5  mm.  in  breadth,  which  appear 
to  be  the  proximal  ends  of  thick  scales  which  expanded  distally,  as 
seen  on  the  sloping  side  of  the  fossil  at  s.  The  proidmal  ends  appear 
to  be  solid ;  the  fractured  appearance  of  a  few  of  the  areas  is 
probably  accidental,  and  does  not  indicate  originally  hollow  scales. 
Had  the  scales  been  hollow,  the  specimen  would  have  presented  a 

^  Zeitscbr.  Deutsch.  geol  Ghsellsch.  vol.  xl.  (1888)  p.  569.  (laoluded  by 
WeiM  in  a  later  work  as  a  *  form  *  of  8.  mutans,  Weiss.) 

'  Abh.  k.  Preuss.  geol.  Landesanst.  n.  s.  pt  xxt.  (189t>)  p.  43,  fig.  43. 

'  *  Die  Sigillarien  der  Preuss.  Steink.  Both.  Gebiete,'  pt.  ii.,  Weiss  Sl  Sterzel, 
Abb.  k.  Preuss.  geol.  Landesanst.  n.  s.  pt.  ii.  (1893). 
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close  agreement  with  an  Arancarian  cone,  and  it  is  still  possible  that 
it  may  represent  a  number  of  Arancarian  scales  detached  from  a 
broad  central  axis  and  seen  from  the  inside.  The  distally-expanded 
portions  of  the  scales  are  opposed  to  a  reference  to  an  Eqnisetaceous 
strobilus.  On  the  whole,  the  specimen  is  probably  a  portion  of  some 
Gymnospermous  cone,  either  Cycadean  or  Coniferous,  and  may  be 
referred  provisionally  to  the  genus  Conites. 
Locality.  Vereeniging. 

Sphekopterts  sp. 

Text-fig.  1  a  (p.  324).  This  small  fragment  of  a  leaf  with  a  lobed 
lamina  and  forked  lateral  veins  is  in  all  probability  a  piece  of  a 
Sp7ienopteri9-'irond.  Zeiller  figures  a  fragment  from  the  same 
locality  (Casey's  Township,  Francis),  which  he  refers  to  this  genus, 
but  probably  it  is  specifically  distinct  from  the  present  example. 
The  piece  is  too  small  to  admit  of  specific  identification. 

Cardiocabpvs  sp. 

Text-fig.  1(2  (p.  324).  This  solitary  example  of  a  seed  among  the 
fossils  sent  by  Mr.  Draper  was  found  on  splitting  open  a  small  piece  , 
of  shale  from  Casey's  Township  (Francis).  It  measures  9  mm.  in 
length,  and  6*5  mm.  in  breadth.  When  first  seen  there  was  a  loose 
thin  lamina  of  coal  marking  the  position  of  the  seed,  occupying 
the  slightly  depressed  area  faintly  indicated  in  the  drawing.  The 
broad  carbonaceous  margin  surrounding  the  oval  central  r^on 
is  interrupted  at  the  base  by  what  appears  to  be  a  canal  leading 
to  the  base  of  the  seed.  Several  examples  of  fossil  seeds  from 
Palaeozoic  rocks  have  been  figured  by  difierent  authors  which  show 
a  dose  resemblance  to  the  specimen  from  Francis.  Reference 
may  be  made  to  Samaropsis  sp.*  figured  by  Feistmantel  in  his 
supplement  to  the  *  Flora  of  the  Talchir-Karharbdri  Beds  f  CarcUo- 
carpug  nervosa^  Kidst.^ ;  Samaropgis  affinii^  Schk.,  from  the  Coal 
Measures  of  China,'  Samaropms  Jluitans,  Weiss,*  from  the  Upper 
Ottweiler  Beds;  Cardiocarpus  simplex,  Lesq.,*  from  the  Carboniferous 
of  North  America,  etc.  The  specimen  is  no  doubt  a  Gymnospermous 
seed,  of  that  particular  type  placed  by  some  authors  in  the  genus 
Samaropsis.  Schimper  includes  certain  seeds  of  this  form  under 
Brongniart's  comprehensive  term  Cardiocarpns,^  and  this  is  probably 
the  wisest  course  to  adopt.  In  dealing  with  detached  portions 
of  plants  such  as  seeds  or  cones,  it  is  better  to  use  compre- 
hensive generic  terms  rather  than  to  make  use  of  names  instituted 

1  *  Flor.  Talch.-Karh.;  Pal.  Ind.  vol.  iii.  (1879)  pL  xxviii.  fig.  8 

2  Proc.  Roy.  Phys.  Soo.  Edinburgh,  vol.  xii.  (1894)  pi.  v.  figs.  3-5.  (It  is  not 
intended  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  specific  identity  between  this 
and  other  examples  quoted  and  tbe  seed  represented  in  fig.  \  d;  but  the 
references  may  serve  to  illustrate  tiie  wide  distribution  of  this  fbrna  of  seed.) 

3  Eichtholen's  •  China,'  vol.  iv.  (Schenk)  pi.  xliv.  p.  213  (Berlin,  1883). 

*  *  Foss.  Flor.  d.  jiingRt.  Steinkohl.  u.  Roth,  im  Saar-Rbeingebiet/  pL  xviii. 
figs.  24-30  (Bonn.  18(>9-187*2). 

*  Second  Geol.  Surv.  Pennsylvania  (1879), '  Coal  Flora.'pl.  Ixixv.  figs.  48-60. 
«  *  Traits  de  Pal.  T6g.*  vol.  iii.  (18C9;  p.  567. 
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ott  the  grounds  of  very  slight  differences  in  form.  As  Schenk  *  has 
pointed  out,  the  wide  margin  surrounding  the  central  oval  seed  is 
the  impression  of  a  fleshy  seed-coat  and  not  a  memhranous  wing, 
as  many  authors  have  termed  it.  The  researches  of  Brongniart ' 
and  Williamson  '  and  others  have  enahled  us  to  correlate  the  various 
forms  presented  hy  fossil  seed-impressions  and  casts  with  the  tissues 
of  the  seed  and  seed-coat.  The  canal  at  the  hase  of  the  seed  in 
fig.  1  c^  no  doubt  marks  the  position  of  the  chalazal  vascular  bundle. 

Fossil  of  doubtful  Affinity.     (PI.  XXI.  fig.  5.) 

This  imperfect  leaf,  3*8  cm.  in  length  and  7  mm.  broad,  cannot  be 
referred  with  certainty  to  a  particular  genus.  Its  convex  surface  is 
traversed  by  a  number  of  parallel  veins ;  at  the  apex  it  terminates  in  a 
sharp,  narrow  point,  but  the  base  is  very  imperfectly  preserved.  The 
form  of  the  leaf  suggests  a  comparison  with  the  incomplete  example 
represented  in  PI.  XXI.  fig.  6.  A  leaf  such  as  this,  especially  if 
imperfect,  might  belong  to  various  genera,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
single  specimen  it  is  better  to  refrain  from  any  attempt  at  exact 
identification.  It  may  be  compared  with  a  small  example  of 
CordaxUs^  C,  Idncifolius^  Schmal.,  figured  by  Schmalhausen  *  from 
the  Permian  rocks  of  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  Cycadean 
pinnee  or  the  broad  leaves  of  such  a  Conifer  as  Araucaria  or  Agathis 
afford  close  parallels  with  this  type  of  leaf. 

Locality,  Casey's  Township  (Francis). 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  plants  in 
Mr.  Draper's  collection  among  the  three  localities,  Francis  or 
Casey's  Township,  Boschmans  Fontein  and  Maggies  Mine,  and 
VereeniginjT  :  — 


1 

Casey's 
Township 
(Francis). 

Boschmans 

Fontein  & 

Maggies 

Mine. 

Vereeniging. 

Glo$9opteris  Broftmiana   

G  Browniatui  var.  indico,     

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X  ? 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

G.  Browniana  Tar.  anguAtifolia  ... 
( Vert^rarui) 

N^ctaaemthiovgis  HisloiH 

Gangamopteru  cyclopteroides 

PhyUotheca    

?  EquisetaceouB  stem,  cf.  Calaymtes, 
?  SutiUaria  sd 

fHatUaria  Brardi       .... 

Conitt9  so       

CanhocaTTfUS  sn 

St}h£M>7)t€TiM  AD •••. 

^  ZitteFs  '  Handbucb  der  Palaontologie,'  pt.  ii.  p.  249  (Munich  &  Leipzig, 
1890). 
^  *  Becherches  sur  ies  Graines  silioifi^/  pL  xiii.  fig.  1,  etc.  (Parip,  1881). 

*  *  Organ.  Foss.  Plants  Coal  Measures/  pt.  viii.,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  clxvii.  (1877). 

*  Schmalhausen,  M^m.  Com.  g^ol.  toI.  ii.  (1887)  No.  4,  pi.  ti.  fig.  2. 
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CoHCLrsiovs. 

It  remains  for  us  to  coosider  the  probable  geological  horison 
indicated  by  this  assemblage  of  plants. 

In  discussing  this  question  in  the  case  of  the  Francis  beds, 
Zeiller '  decides  in  favour  of  assigning  the  plant-beds  to  the  horizon 
of  the  Beaufort  stage,  which  be  speaks  of  as  Permo-Triassic,  and 
correlates  them  with  the  Damuda  Beds  of  India.  The  absence  of  the 
genus  Oangamopteris  is  quoted  by  Zeiller  as  indicating  the  upper 
rather  than  the  lower  division  (Barakar)  of  the  Damuda  stage.  This 
genus  has,  I  believe,  now  been  recognized  at  Francis  (fig.  1  r,  p.  324), 
and  this  makes  it  possible  to  correlate  the  Francis  plant-beds  with 
the  Lower  or  Middle  Damudas.  The  plants  from  Francis  are  on  the 
whole  indicative  of  a  Permo-Carboniferous  age.  The  agreement  of 
the  plants  is  closer  with  the  Damuda  flora  than  with  that  of  the 
underlying  Karharbiiri  stage  or  the  overlying  Panchet  Beds. 

The  plants  from  Boschmans  Fontein  and  Maggies  Mine  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  very  conclusive  evidence,  but  they  do 
not  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  correlation  of  these  rocks  with  those 
of  Casey's  Township  (Francis),  which  Draper  considers  to  be  of  the 
same  geological  age. 

We  turn  next  to  the  sandstones  and  leaf-beds  of  Vereeniging, 
which  present  the  most  interesting  problem  on  account  of  the  occur- 
rence of  Sigillaria?  The  occurrence  of  Oangamopteris  points  to  the 
Damuda  or  Karharbari  stage  of  India  as  the  probable  representative 
of  the  Vereeniging  beds.  The  abundance  of  the  long  and  narrow 
G^towop<m»- leaves,  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  O.  Browniana  var. 
nncfusiifolia ^  would  seem  to  point  rather  to  the  Damuda  than  to  the 
Karharbdri  horizon ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence. 
Draper  considers  these  beds  to  belong  to  the  same  horizon  as  those 
of  the  other  two  localities.  We  must  next  consider  the  relation 
of  the  Vereeniging  rocks  to  those  of  other  countries  in  which 
SigUlaria  Brardi  occurs. 

In  Europe  Sigillaria  Brai*di  usually  characterizes  an  Upper  Coal- 
Measure  or  Permian  horizon.  Kidston  has  recorded  this  species 
from  the  Middle  as  well  as  from  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  of 
Staffordshire,'  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  a  distinctly  Upper  Coal- 
Measure  and  Permian  form.  SigiUaria  Brardi  has  been  recorded 
from  the  following,  among  other,  European  localities : — The  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  England;  the  Commentry* 
Coalfield  of  France,  referred  to  an  Upper  Coal-Measure  age, 
and  as  characteristic  of  the  upper  beds   of  the  Gard*  C^oalfield. 

»  Bull.  Sec.  p6ol.  France,  ser.  3,  vol.  xxiv.  (1896). 

'  Molengraaff  speaks  of  a  specimen  of  Sigillaria  from  some  coal-beds  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  does  not  describe  it:  see  Neues  Jalirb.,  Beiiage,  vol.  ix.  (1894-95) 
p.  174.  ^ 

»  Proo.  Hoy.  Phye.  Soc.  Edin.  vol.  xii.  (1894)  p.  2f>2,  &  Trans.  Kov.  Poc 
Eflin.  Tol.  mcvi.  pt.  i.  (1891)  p.  84.  See  also  Zeiller,  Bull.  Soc.  gtol.  France, 
Ber.  3.  vol.  «ii.  (1895)  p.  496. 

*  'Studes  sur  le  Terrain  houiller  de  Commentry/  Flor.  Fow.  Senault  & 
Zeiller,  p.  539  (1890).  ^        ^ 

>  Grand*  Eury,  *  G^l.  k  Pal.  £&».  bouill.  Card/  p.  250  (St.  Etienne,  1890) 
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Potonic  mentions  SigiUaria  Brardi  as  a  typical  species  in  the 
Ottweiler  Beds  and  in  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  and  Permian  rocks 
generally.'  This  species  is  recorded  by  Zeiller  from  the  Upper 
Coal-Measure  and  Permian  beds  of  Brive,'  as  well  as  from  the  Coal 
Basin  of  Valenciennes,'  also  from  the  Permian  rocks  of  Bohemia*  and 
the  Permian  of  Autun.*  The  same  form  occnrs  moreover  in  beds 
referred  to  a  Permian  age  in  Pennsylvania.*  Without  multiplying^ 
references  to  this  species,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  points 
to  a  high  horizon  in  the  Coal  Measures,  or  to  a  Permian  age ;  as 
Goppert  says  in  his  *  Permian  Flora/  the  species  is  not  uncommon  in 
Permian  rocks. 

There  is  also  some  evidence,  but  not  of  the  best,  of  another 
species  of  SigiUaria,  S,  oculina^  occurring  in  the  Bunter  Randstone 
of  Germany.  Blanckenhorn  '  figured  a  specimen  from  this  horizon 
in  1886,  and  Weiss*  subsequently  confirmed  his  determination. 
The  preservation  is  by  no  means  good,  and  an  examination  of 
a  cast  of  the  specimen  in  the  Bergakademie  Museum,  Berlin,  did 
not  thoroughly  convince  me  as  to  the  Sigillarian  nature  of  the 
fossil.  Blanckenhorn *s  determination  has,  however,  been  accepted 
by  Sterzel,*  Potonie,*®  and  other  authors  in  addition  to  Weiss. 

The  occurrence  of  Sif/tUaria  Brardi  at  Vereeniging  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  view  already  expressed,  that  these  beds  should  be 
referred  to  a  Permo-Carboniferous  age. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  connexion  with  the  occurrence 
of  SigUJaria  in  South  Africa  in  association  with  Olossopteris  and 
Oangamoptris  is  the  coexistence  of  members  of  the  Glo^sopteris- 
flora  and  a  typical  representative  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
vegetation  of  Permo-Carboniferous  times.  In  1895  Zeiller  recorded 
a  similar  association  of  Gangamopterisj  Lepidodendron^  and  Le^do- 
phhios  in  the  coal-beds  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  Brazil." 

In  a  paper  contributed  by  Dr.  Blanford  "  to  a  recent  number  of 
the  Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  it  is  stated  that 
Dr.  Kurtz  has  found  a  Lepidodendron  in  Argentina  associated  with 
the  Olo9sopteris-fioT2k,    It  is  only  lately  that  we  have  had  satisfactory 

^  *  Die  floHfftiscbe  Gliederun^  des  deut«chen  Carbon  u.  Perm/  Abb.  k.  Preuss 
fDol.  Landoflanst.  n.  p.  pt.  xxi.  (1^90)  p.  14. 
»  •  Baas,  bonill.  k  Perm.  BHto  '  (1892). 
»  'Baw  bouill.  Valenciennes '(1886). 

*  'Geologie  ron  Bohmen.'  Kateer.  pp.  1172,  1208  (Prag,  1892). 

'  Benault,  B.,  'Bass.  Hooill.  &  Perm.  d'Autan  et  d*£pinac/  fasc.  iv.  p.  192 
(1896). 

*  Fontaine  k  Wbite.  *  Permian  or  Upper  Carb.  Flora,'  Second  Geol.  Surr. 
Penneylnuiia/  PP.  1880. 

"*  Palftontojurnipbioa,  vol.  xxxii.  pi.  xx.  fig.  9.  p.  132. 

*  '  Ueber  eine  Bantsandsteiu-i^^^aria' . . .  Jahrb.  k.  Preuss.  geoL  Landesanst. 
(1885)p.3ii6. 

*  'Bie  Flora  des  Rothtiegenden  im  Plauen'schen  Gmndebei  Dresden/Abb.  k. 
Su^a  Gesellrdi.  Wiss.  vol.  xix.  (1893)  p.  153. 

>*  Abb.  k.  Preuss.  geol.  Landesanut  n.  s.  pt.  xxi.  (189B)  p.  41. 
*'  '  Note  tor  la  Flore  fossile  des  Gisements  bouillers  de  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Ball.  Soc  f(to).  France,  ser.  3.  vol.  xxiii.  (1895)  p.  601. 
13  Bee.  Geol.  Surr.  India,  vol.  xxix.  pt.  ii.  (1896)  p.  5a 
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evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  Ohssopteris-Aom  in  South  America, 
hut  the  work  of  Kurtz  and  Zeiller,  following  the  earlier  account  of 
Brazilian  plants  hy  Garruthers,'  has  yielded  most  important  result^t. 

Stated  hriefly,  the  questions  suggested  by  these  recent  discoveries 
of  Lepidodendroid  and  Sigillarian  plants  associated  with  the 
Olossoptengdon  of  South  America  and  Africa  are  these : — (i)  Wan 
there  a  land-connexion  between  the  continent  of  Gondwanaland 
and  the  Northern  Hemisphere  continental  areas  towards  the  close 
of  the  Palaeozoic  epoch  ?  (ii)  May  we  regard  the  Lepidodendroid  and 
Sigillarian  species  of  South  America  and  South  Africa  as  survivals 
from  an  older  period  which  preceded  the  typical  Olossoptet^is-fioTB,  ? 

The  Glossopteri^-^oreL  is  best  known  from  the  Indian  rocks,  and 
in  that  region  no  specimens  of  Calamites^  SigiUaria,  or  Lepidoden- 
dron  have  so  far  been  discovered.  As  Zeiller  maintains,  the  Indian 
genus  Trizygia  '^  of  Royle  is  no  doubt  a  SphenophyUum^  and  there 
are  other  connecting-links  between  the  older  Gldsopieris-AoTs,  of 
India  and  the  Permo- Carboniferous  vegetation  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

From  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  have  only  the  most  meagre 
evidence  as  to  the  occurrence  at  Sarawak  of  one  or  two  members  of 
the  Olossoptfris-^ora.,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  this  flora  in  New  Zealand.  In  Australia  the 
GlossopteriS'fiorsi  is  abundantly  represented,  but  no  instance  has 
been  recorded  of  the  association  of  a  Lepidodendron  or  JSigillaria 
with  QlossopteriSf  Oanyamopteris,  or  other  characteristic  member  of 
the  Glos8opteri9-^OT&, 

Several  authors  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  existence  of  two 
great  botanical  provinces  in  Permian  times,  and  probably  during 
the  later  phases  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  but  the  facts  on  which 
this  view  is  founded  need  not  be  dealt  with  here.'  There  is  not 
wanting  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Glossopteris-Aon.  having  been 
first  differentiated  in  an  Antarctic  continent  towards  the  close  of 
the  Carboniferous  epoch.  It  has  left  abundant  traces  of  existence 
in  the  now  scattered  regions  which  originally  formed  part  of  a  large 
continent  to  which  the  name  (londwdnaland  has  been  applied  by 
Siiss  and  other  writers.  In  connexion  with  this  southern  flora, 
it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  consider  the  possible 
significance  of  the  widespread  boulder-beds  of  India,  Australia, 
Africa,  and  South  America ;  but  this  question  has  been  elsewhere 
discussed  by  several  writers,  especially  by  Dr.  Blanford,  who  has 
thrown  out  many  valuable  suggestions  bearing  on  the  general 
problem  of  plant-distribution.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  a  reference 
in  one   of    Darwin's  letters   to   the    possibility  of   an    Antarctic 

1  Geol.  Mag.  1869.  p.  151. 

^  *  Sur  la  Valeur  du  Genre  Trizygia,*  Bull.  80c.  g^ol.  France,  ser.  3,  toI.  xix. 
(1891)  p.  673. 

»  See  Blanford,  W.  T.,  Brit.  Assoc.  Kep.  (Montreal)  1884.  Pres.  Addr.  to 
sect.  0.  p.  691 ;  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlv.  (1889)  Proc.  p.  95 ;  '  Nature/ 
vol.  lii.  (1895)  p.  595;  Seward,  A.  0.  'Science  Progress/  1897.  p.  178;  siso 
an  excellent  article  by  Zeiller,  on  'Les  Provinces  botaniquea  de  la  Fin  des 
Temps  primaires/  Be  v.  g^n.  Sciences,  Jan.  1897. 
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continent.  In  writing  to  Hooker,  he  says : — *  I  have  sometimes 
speculated  whether  there  did  not  exist  somewhere  during  long  ages 
an  extremely  isolated  continent,  perhaps  near  the  South  Pole.'  ^ 

In  rocks  older  than  those  containing  Ghssopteris  or  the  associated 
genera  in  Australia  and  South  Africa,  some  plants  have  heen  de- 
scribed by  Feistmantel  *  and  others  which  prove  the  existence  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  of  Culm,  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  Devonian 
species  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Gfowop^m*- flora.  In  earlier 
Carboniferous  times  some  at  least  of  the  characteristic  plants  seem 
to  have  had  an  almost  worid-wide  distribution.  May  we  recognize 
in  the  Ltpidodendra  and  Sigillarias  of  South  Africa  and  South 
America  survivors  of  this  older  pre-Glossapteris  vegetation?  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  the  commingling  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Hemisphere  forms  recently  recorded  point  to  local  southerly  ex- 
tensions of  certain  members  of  the  northern  flora  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  decided  answer  to  these  questions.  In 
certain  plant-beds  of  Culm  age  in  Argentina  there  occur  Lepido- 
dendron  and  other  genera  which  have  been  recorded  also  from  beds 
of  the  same  age  in  Australia.  In  the  latter  country  we  have  as 
yet  no  evidence  that  these  Culm  types  survived  into  the  period  of 
the  Olo99opteris'fLoTei,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  types  in  India. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  danger  of  relying  too  much  on  negative 
evidence,  we  may,  however,  express  the  view  that  in  Australia 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  plants  gave  place  in  Permo- 
Carboniferous  times  to  a  practically  new  set  of  forms,  OlossopUris, 
Gangamopieris^  and  other  genera.  In  India  we  know  nothing  as  to 
the  vegetation  of  Lower  Carboniferous  times.  In  Africa  and  South 
America  there  was  not  so  complete  a  break  between  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  and  Permo-Carboniferous  floras.  We  know  that 
typical  Coal-Measure  species  existed  in  the  Zambesi  region  in  the 
Upper  Carboniferous  period,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  coal-beds  of 
Tete  may  be  regarded  as  near  to  the  most  southerly  extension  of  the 
northern  Coal- Measure  vegetation.  In  the  rocks  of  Vereeniging, 
probably  somewhat  younger  than  those  of  Tete,'  we  have  evidence  of 
the  continuous  existence  and  probable  southerly  extension  of  at  least 
one  typical  Permo-Carboniferous  plant  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
namely,  Sigillaria  Brardi,  Similarly  in  South  America  there  was 
the  same  southerly  extension  of  northern  forms.  On  the  whole,  the 
simpler  explanation  of  the  facts  appears  to  be  to  conclude  that  in 
South  America  and  South  Africa  the  Glossopterig-^oxvk  contained  a 
few  southern  oflshoots  of  the  widely-spread  vegetation  which  covered 
an  enormous  area  in  late  Carboniferous  and  early  Permian  times. 
As  Blanford  and  Zeillerhave  suggested,  the  two  botanical  provinces 

*  *  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,*  voL  iii.  p.  248  (London,  1887).  lam 
indebted  to  Mr.  Thisel ton-Dyer  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  remark. 

*  Mem.  Geo].  Surv.  N.S.Wales,  Paleontology,  No.  3,  1890.  See  also 
Scajnooha,  L.,  'Ueber  einige  Garbone  Pflanzenreste  aiis  der  Argentinischen 
Broublik.'  Sitzb.  k.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien,  vol.  c.  pt  i.  (1891)  p.  2a3. 

^  Zeiller,  Ann.  Mines,  M6m.  ser.  8,  vol.  iy.  (1883)  p.  594. 
aJ.G.S.  N0.2IL  2  a 
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overlapped  iii  South  America,  and  the  same  may  now  be  asserted  as 
regards  a  certain  area  of  South  Africa. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  problem  connected  with 
the  geography  and  plant-distribution  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  at 
the  close  of  the  Paleeozoic  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mesozoic  Era 
is  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
palseobotany  of  Gondwanaland  is  still  far  too  fragmentary  and 
imperfect  to  admit  of  very  definite  and  far-reaching  conclusions,  but 
such  data  as  we  already  possess  are  in  need  of  a  thorough  and 
comparative  study.  A  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  scattered 
literature  of  Southern  Hemisphere  fossil  botany  suffices  to  show 
the  need  of  a  general  survey  of  the  plant  records  undertaken  from 
a  botanical  point  of  view,  in  order  to  afford  the  geologist  a  more 
trustworthy  contribution  which  may  aid  towards  the  solution  of 
important  geological  and  botanical  questions. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

(The  photographs  from  which  the  figures  have  been  reproduced  were  taken 
b^  Mr.  Edwin  \Vilson,  Cambridge.  The  figures  are  slightly  lees  than  natural 
ftixe,  except  where  otherwise  stated.) 

All  the  specimens,  with  the  exception  of  that  figured  in  PI.  XXIII.  fig.  1, 
are  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  Histor}). 

Platb  XXI. 

Fig.  1.  Glossopttru  Brovmiana^  Brongn.«  p.  320. 
"2.  „  „  var.  indica,  p.  320. 

3.  .,  .,  „        „      p.  321. 

4  a.  „  „  \hr.  angustifoOa,  p.  S2l. 

4  b.  Nceggeraihiopi^is  Hislapi  (Bunb.),  p.  322. 

5.  Leaf  of  doubtful  afiJnitj,  p.  333. 

6.  Fragments  of  G/owop/ms-leaves,  y,  g\  and  one  of  ?  Nvggauthiapsis,  a, 

p.  322. 

Plate  XXII. 

Fig.  1.  Gangainopteris  cydopteroidtSy  Feistm.,  p.  323. 

2.  Vonitesv^.,  p.  331. 

3.  iSigillaria  ct.  8,  Brardi,  Brongn.,  p.  326. 

4  a,  ?  iSigillaria  sp.,  p.  330.  ] 

4  b.  Equisetaceous  stem,  p.  325.  I  Bather  less  than  {  nat.  size. 

4  c.  Glossopteris  Browniana,  Brongn.,  p.  331.  J 

Plate  XXUI. 

Fig.  1.  Giossopieris  Brotoniuna,  Brongn.,  New  South  Wales,  p.  318. 
2.  Sigillaria  Brardi,  Brongn.,  p.  326. 

Plate  XXIV. 

Fig.  1.  Thyllotheca  sp.,  p.  324. 

2.  Calamitean  (?)  stem,  p.  326. 

3.  ?  Sigillaria  sp.,  p.  330. 
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Discussion  (on  thb  two  prbckding  papers). 

Dr.  Blanpobd  said  that  it  was  a  source  of  much  gratification  to 
those  who,  despite  the  views  of  many  European  palaeontologists, 
had  maintained  for  many  years  on  geological  evidence  that  the 
G1os8opteris-fa,nn&  was  PalaBozoic,  to  find  their  contention  confirmed 
by  recent  botanical  discoveries. 

Mr.  Griesbaoh  pointed  out  that  the  fossil  plants  exhibited  on  the 
table,  showing  true  Carboniferous  types  associated  with  CHossopteris, 
constituted  another  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  beds,  which  we  know  as  Gondwdnas  in  India ;  and  they  con- 
firmed in  a  striking  manner  the  fact,  already  accepted  in  India  and 
Australia,  that  the  lowest  beds  of  this  group  of  strata  belong  to  the 
later  Carboniferous  and  Permian  systems.  With  regard  to  the 
diagrams  shown  on  the  wall,  he  wished  to  point  out  that  they  were 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  features  as  actually  seen  on  the  spot. 
Neither  does  it  appear  probable  that  the  various  areas  of  coal- 
bearing  beds — as,  for  instance,  Newcastle  in  Natal,  Vereeniging, 
Boksburg  and  Middelburg  in  the  Transvaal  —have  been  laid  down  in 
one  continuous  basin  as  shown  in  the  diagrammatic  map  exhibited. 
These  deposits  show  evidence,  as  do  our  Indian  coal-basins,  of 
having  be^n  laid  down  in  separate  basins,  probably  marking  systems 
of  rivers,  in  Permo-Carboniferous  and  later  times. 

Prof.  Skblbt  stated  that  when  he  visited  Aliwal  North  in  1889 
Mr.  Alfred  Brown  showed  him  many  plants  which  he  had  obtained 
in  white  sandstone.  They  included  Olosaopteris  and  Lepidodendroid 
plants,  together  with  a  variety  of  ferns,  which  might  be  new. 
There  was  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality;  but  Aliwal 
North  is  near  the  top  of  the  Karoo  Series,  and  he  thought 
that  Mr.  Brown's  plants  might  be  from  beds  yielding  Easkele- 
saurus,  which  he  would  place  above  the  Indwe  coal.  There 
are  indications  of  coal  near  the  base  of  the  Karoo  and  in  the 
middle,  but  the  workable  beds  which  he  had  seen  were  towards 
the  top:  although  their  flora  was  not  the  same  as  in  the  beds 
■worked  by  Mr.  Brown,  which  resembled  the  types  now  exhibited. 
He  should  like  to  see  better  evidence  of  the  ago  of  the  beds  before 
admitting  them  as  Permo-Carboniferous,  because  the  whole  of  the 
South  African  vertebrata  of  the  Karoo  appear  to  be  below  the  beds 
which  are  found  near  Aliwal  North.  The  Lower  Karoo  comprised 
the  zone  of  Pareiasaxtrus ;  then  came  the  zone  of  Dicynodon\ 
above  that  is  the  zone  of  Ptychoffnathus ;  and  at  the  top  is  the 
zone  of  the  Theriodont  reptiles,  which  he  placed  below  the  Cape 
coal.     He  had  regarded  all  these  beds  as  Permian. 

Mr.  Stonier  observed  tbat  in  New  South  Wales  GlossopterU 
is  characteristic  of  the  more  important  of  the  productive  Coal- 
Measures.  While  on  the  Geological  Survey  staff,  he  spent  two 
years  with  Prof.  David  in  the  Farley  and  West  Maitland  districts, 
where  strata  with  workable  coal-seams  are  sandwiched  between 
marine  beds  considered  by  De  Koninck  and  others  to  be  of  Car- 
boniferous or  Permo-Carboniferous  age.     Net  only  is  the  section 

2a2 
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particularly  clear,  but  the  speaker  liad  found  OlosiopterU  in  the 
Marine  Series,  thus  placing  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 

Feistmantel  has  described  the  Palaeozoic  plants ;  but  there  is  a 
difficulty,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  distinguishing  forms ;  and  in 
1894  Mr.  E.  Etheridge,  Jun.,  pointed  out  that  the  whole  question 
of  generic  name,  specific  characters,  etc.  of  Glossopteris  had  become 
almost  hopelessly  involved.  Gangamopterit  and  OloMopteris  are 
associated  at  Lochinvar  and  Newcastle  (N.S.W.). 

Mr.  Mabb,  in  the  absence  of  the  Authors,  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Seward's  paper,  which  had  been  read  in  very  brief  abstract, 
was  mainly  palseobotanical,  and  that  the  evidence  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Blanford,  Dr.  Waagen,  and  others  as  to  the  age  of  the  beds 
was  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Seward. 
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25.  The  Glacio-Marinb  Drift  of  the  Vale  of  Clwtd.  By  T. 
Mbllard  Kbadb,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  r.K.I.B.A.  (Read 
April  7th,  1897.) 

•  [Platb  XXV— Map.] 

Ik  a  paper  on  the  Drift  Deposits  of  Colwyn  Bay,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  hulk  of  the  materials  of  the  sands  and  clays  forming  the 
Colwyn  drift  had  been  derived  from  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.*  In 
January,  1896, 1  had  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  deposits  farther 
westward  past  Llandulas  and  into  the  Vale  itself.  These  later 
observations  quite  bear  out  my  original  statement. 

(1)  Boulder  Clay  from  Craig,  west  of  Llandulas,  to  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  south-east  of  Abergele. 

Immediately  east  of  Craig,  between  Llandulas  and  Colwyn  Bay 
(No.  1  in  the  Map)  the  Boulder  Clay  stands  out  in  vertical  cliffs 
about  30  feet  high,  and  so  compact  that  it  is  undercut  by  the 
waves,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  often  seen  in  rock-cliffs.  A 
closer  examination  shows  that  it  is  very  full  of  angular  fragments  of 
limestone,  derived  from  the  Carboniferous  Limestone-rock  against 
which  it  lies.  Several  large  blocks  of  Welsh  felstone  and  blocks  of 
slate-rock — showing  banding  or  original  bedding— occur  on  the 
shore,  and  I  found  a  small  boulder  of  Eskdale  granite  in  the  clay. 
At  one  place  the  day  appears  to  be  foliated  in  a  vertical  direction. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  many  shell-fragments  in  the  clay, 
as  I  found  only  one  example.  All  the  Boulder  Clay  described  in 
this  paper  is  of  a  brown  or  reddish-brown  colour,  containing 
northern  erratics,  and  is  similar  to  the  low-level  Boulder  Clays  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  excepting  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 
waste  of  the  bills  against  which  it  may  happen  to  lie. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  a  specimen  of  the  clay  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Wright,  F.G.S.,  for  foraminifera  yielded  negative  results. 

The  following  is  a  mechanical  analysis  showing  the  constitution 
of  the  clay ;  specimen  taken  about  5  feet  above  the  shore : — 

Weight  before  washing  =  1*000  =  5os. 

Caught  in  ^inoh  mesh 0*191 

:^6         »        0-033 

jU       ..        0-075 

Passed  do.  &  deposited  by  subsidence   0*208 

0-507 

This  leaves  50  per  cent,  of  clay,  if  we  count  as  clay  aU  the  material 
washed  out  in  the  operations. 

'  Quart  Joum.  Qeol.  Soc.  vol  xli.  (1885)  pp.  102-107. 
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Immediately  west  of  the  West  pier  at  Llandnlas,  there  is  a  spur 
of  extremely  fine  Boulder  Clay  standing  out  from  the  cliff ;  out  of 
this  I  took  one  granite-pebble.  Notwithstanding  its  freedom  from 
stones,  the  clay  is  extremely  hard  where  unweathered. 

Mechanically  analysed,  the  specimens  taken  (No.  2  in  the  Map) 
yielded  80  per  cent,  of  clay.  Between  4  and  6  lbs.  troy  of  the 
Boulder  Clay  yielded  to  Mr.  Wright  the  following  foraminifera*: — 

W.  Miliolina  aeminulum  (Linn.).    Very  rare. 

W.  „       sfthrofunda  (Mont).    Bare. 

C.W.  Bolivina  dilatata,  Bss.    Bare. 
C.W.  „       plicata.  d'Orb.    Ck)inmon. 

C.W.  CoMidulina  crassa,  d'Orb.    Common. 

C.W.  Lagena  sulcata  ( W.  &  J.).    Very  rare. 
C.W.  „       hexagona  (Will.),  Tar.     Very  rare. 

C.W.         ,,       l€Bvig(Ua  {BjssX    Bare. 

C.W.  Uvigerina  angulosa,  Will.    Bare. 

C.W.  Globiaerina  huUoides,  d'Orb.    Common. 

PatdUna  corrvgaia.  Will.    Very  rare. 

C.W.  Diacorhina  rosacea  (d'Orb).     Bare. 
C.  „         -B^Ae^t  (d'Orb.).    Very  rare. 

C.  „  Wrightn^BrtAy.    Bare. 

C.W.  Truncatulina  lobatida  (W.  &  J.).    Bare. 

C.W.  Nonionina  depressula  (W.  &  J.).    Very  common. 

C.W.  Polgstomella  gtriato-punctata  (F.  &  M.).    Rare. 
„  macella  (F.  &  M.).    Rare. 

One  hundred  specimens  of  Nonionina  depressula  were  obtained 
from  this  gathering,  while  the  other  17  species  numbered  in  all 
only  69  specimens. 

Farther  east,  between  the  East  and  West  piers,  the  difls  of  drift 
are  well  developed.  A  very  shelly  clay  occurs  here,  and  I  picked 
otft  TurriteUa  terebra,  Trophon  truncatus^  Cardium  edule,  etc.  The 
lower  part  of  the  cliff  is  grass-grown,  but  in  a  good  exposure  about 
30  feet  above  the  shore  I  took  a  specimen  of  the  clay  (No.  3  in  the 
Map).  Mechanically  analysed,  it  yielded  35  per  cent,  of  clay, 
showing,  curiously  enough,  a  smaller  proportion  of  that  material 
than  the  strong  clay  to  the  east  of  Craig  already  described,  but  this 
arises  from  the  preponderance  of  sand-grains  having  a  diameter 
between  -yins  ^^^  iV  i'^ch,  together  with  the  flour  of  rock  deposited 
in  the  wasning.  Tnis  specimen  is  interesting  from  the  numerous 
foraminifera  it  contained.  Mr.  Wright  examined  1  lb,  1  oz.  troy, 
and  found  the  following  species : — 

'  For  pnrposee  of  compariiton  I  have  marked  those  speoies  that  occur  in  the 
Boulder  Clay  of  Great  Crosby  with  a  C  (see  *  Foraminifera!  Boulder  Clay  at  Great 
Crosby/  ProcLiyerp.Geol.Soc.,  Session  1895-96,  vol.  vii.  pt.  ir.  pp.  388-390). 
and  those  that  occur  in  the  Boulder  Clay  of  Winral,  Cheshire,  with  a  W  (see 
paper  by  Davies  &  Beade,  Proc.  liverp.  GeoL  Soa,  Session  1894-96,  voL  vii. 
pt.  iii.  pp.  334-336  &  pp.  342-344). 
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W.    MUioUna  seminulum  (Linn.).    Very  rare. 
W.  „         suhrotunda  ^Mont.).     Frequent. 

C.  ,t         tenuU  (Cc).     Cuminon. 

Amrnodiscw  gordiaUs  (J.  &  P.).     Very  rare. 
C.W.    Bulimina  pupoides^  d'Orb.     Rare. 
C.W.  ,.        /««/ormw».  Will.     Very  rare. 

C.W.    Bolivina  dUttfala,  Rss.     Frequent. 
C.W.  „        plicata,  d'Orb.    Very  common. 

0.         Cassidulina  lavigata^  d'Orb,    Very  rare. 
C.W.  „         crassa^  d'Orb.    Very  common. 

C.W.     Lagena  sidcata  (W.  &  J.).     Very  rare. 
C.W.  „       W^td»MO»i  (Alcock).     Rare. 

O.W.  „       lineafa  (Will.)  var.    Very  rare. 

C.W.  „       hexagona  (Will.)  var.     Very  rare. 

C.W.  „      aqtiamusa  (Mont.).     Very  rare. 

C.W.  „       Orbignyana  (Seg.).    Very  rare. 

O.W.  „       lav^ata  (yiss.).    Bare. 

Bhabdogonium  tricarina^um,  d'Orb.    Rare. 
Polymorphina  lac  tea  (W.  k  J).    Very  rare. 

„  myristifonnis.  Will.    Very  rare. 

C.W.     Uvigerina  angulom^  Will.     Frequent. 
C.W.     Glooigeriiia  hulloides,  d*Orb.     Very  common. 
Sphanvidina  hulloides^  d'Orb.     Rare. 
W.    PulUnia  ^haroidea  (d'Orb.).    Very  rare. 
PateUina  corrugatat  Will.     Very  rare. 
Spirillina  vivipara,  Eliz.     Very  rare. 
O.W.     Truncatulina  lobatula  (W.  &  J.).     Common. 

Pulvinulina  Menardii  (d'Orb.).     Rare. 
0.  „        Karsteni  (Ras.).    Very  rare. 

0.         Botalia  Beccarii  (Linn.).    Very  rare. 
0.         BUoorbina  Wrightii,  Brady.    Common. 
C.W.    Nonionina  depressula  (W.  &  J.).    Very  common. 
C.W.     Polystomella  striato -punctata  (F.  &  M.).    Frequent. 
„         macella^  (F.  &  M.).    Very  pare. 

About  650  specimens  of  Nonionina  depressula  were  obtained 
from  this  gathering,  while  the  other  species  numbered  in  all  235 
specimens. 

Mr.  Wright  observes  that  some  of  the  forms  from  this  sample  are 
extremely  rare  as  British  specimens.  Bhabdogonium  tri^xirinatum 
and  Sphctroidina  buVoides  have  been  met  with  at  a  few  places  only 
off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  ;  FulUnia  sphctroides  has  been  recorded 
only  from  off  Dublin  and  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  and  Pulvinulina 
Menardii  from  the  Isle  of  Man  and  from  off  the  coast  of  Dublin. 

These  drift-cliffs  continue  at  a  lower  elevation  to  the  River 
Dulas,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  pebble-ridge,  forcing  it  to  the 
eastward.  The  valley  of  the  Dulas  has  been  drift-filled  and  since 
then  denuded,  the  gravels  in  it  being  of  later  date. 

Beyond  the  Dulas  to  the  east  is  a  low  bank  of  drift  grassed  over. 
The  same  kind  of  Boulder  Clay  as  that  hitherto  described  may  be 
seen  in  a  section  at  the  large  limestone-quarries  at  Llandulas,  at  a 
level  of  160  feet  above  O.D.,  lying  upon  the  irregular  surface  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

'  In  the  Brit  Assoc.  Report  on  the  'High-level  Shell-bearing  Deposits  of 
Kintyre/  (L'pool)  1896,  p.  397,  Dr.  David  Robertson  states  that,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  Pwystoniella  maceVa  has  not  been  found  in  recent  deposits  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  in  Scotland  it  is  only  found  in  the  shelly  deposits  of  Kintyre. 
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A  walk  of  about  a  mile  along  the  St.  Asaph  road  from  Abergele 
shows  drift  banked  up  against  the  limestone-cliff  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd :  it  is  conterminous  with  that  of  the  shore-cliffs 
just  described. 

East  of  the  St.  Asaph  road,  and  at  a  level  of  about  140  feet  above 
O.D.,  is  a  disused  brick-pit,  showing  a  plastic  red  Boulder  Clay,  ver}- 
like  that  in  the  cutting  of  the  Wirral  Eailway  at  Seacombe.^  In 
it  are  a  good  many  shell-fragments,  mostly  very  rotten,  among 
which  Cardium,  Turritella,  and  TeUina  are  distinguishable. 

A  mechanical  analysis  of  this  clay  (No.  4  in  the  Map)  showed 
that  the  matter  separated  by  the  sieves  was  mostly  sand,  the  larger 
part  of  which  passed  the  jj^inch  mesh.  The  sand  consists  to  a 
great  extent  of  most  beautifully  rounded  and  polished  quartz- 
grains.  The  proportion  of  clay  was  very  high,  amounting  to  t2 
per  cent. 

Three  lbs.  of  this  day  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Wright,  in  which 
he  discovered  the  following  species  of  foraminifera : — 

C.  W.  Bulimina  pupoides,  d'Orb.    Rare. 
C.W.  „        marffifidta,  d'Orb.    Very  rare. 

C.W.  Bolivina  dilatata,  Rss.    Bare. 
C.W.  „       plicata,  d'Orb.    Frequent. 

C.W.  Logena  lineata  (Will.).    Very  rare. 
C.W.         „       hexagona  (Will.).     Very  rare. 

Nodosaria  (V.)  communiSf  d'Orb.    Very  rare, 

C.W.  Globigcrina  buUoides,  d'Orb.    Frequent. 

C.W.  Biscorbina  rosacea  (d'Orb.).    Very  rare. 
C.  „  Urightii,  Brady.     Rare. 

C.W.  Truncatulina  lobatula  (W.  &  J.).    Rare. 

C.W.  Nonionina  depressula  (W.  k  J.).    Very  common. 

C.W.  FolysfomeUa  striato-punctata  (F.  &  M.).    Bare. 

Ninety  specimens  of  Nonionina  depressula  were  obtained  from 
this  gathering,  while  the  other  13  species  numbered  in  all  only 
34  specimens. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  St.  Asaph  road,  a  short  distance  up  the 
road,  immediately  N.W.  of  Parc-y-Meirch,  is  a  limestone-quarry 
about  280  feet  above  CD.,  and  it  is  seen  here  that  the  drift  runs 
up  and  chokes  the  valley.  It  is  full  of  Wenlock  Shale,  mixed  with 
limestone  and  much  rounded  shingle.  Following  the  valley  upwards, 
it  is  evident  that  the  whole  is  drift-filled,  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
drift  sweeps  over  the  hills,  giving  them  their  rounded  outlines. 
Parc-y-Meirch  is  an  old  entrenched  camp  on  a  drifb-covered  hill.  At 
a  level  of  about  555  feet  above  O.D.  I  found  a  large  boulder  of 
nodular  volcanic  ash,  which  looked  to  me  very  like  Arenig.  X 
submitted  the  specimen  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddy,  of  Pal^,  who  is  very 
familiar  with  the  volcanic  rocks  in  this  part  of  North  Wales,  and  he 
says  that  he  considers  it  to  be  the  nodular  ash  described  by  Ramsay 
at  p.  93  in  vol.  iii.  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  He  has  found  boulders  of  it 
near  the  village  of  Cerrig-y-Dniidion.     At  the  road  crossing  the 

^  Pafies  k  Reade,  Proo.  Liverp.  GeoL  Soo.,  Session  1894-95,  ?ol.  fii.  pt  iii. 
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St.  Asaph  road,  north-west  of  Paro-y-Meirch,  220  feet  ahove  O.D.,  a 
stream  haa  cut  into  the  drift,  over  which  it  falls  for  a  few  feet  as 
a  waterfall,  and  here  is  disclosed  a  well-etratified  sandy  deposit. 

My  observations  generally  go  to  show  that  the  drift  here  described 
represents  a  shore  sloping  up  gradually  from  the  lowland  of  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd,  until  it  is  backed  up  at  a  greater  angle  against  the  lime- 
stone-cliffs forming  the  west  side  of  the  Vale. 

(2)   Glacial  Sands  and  Gravels,  east  side  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd. 

The  country  between  Rhyddlan  and  Diserth  is  mostly  covered 
with  red  sand,  evidently  derived  from  the  Trias,  which  is  the  bottom 
rock  of  the  Vale.* 

South-east  of  Biserth  Castle,  near  Prestatyn  Branch  Eailway,  is  a 
striking  grass-covered  mound  of  sand  and  gravel  (No.  5  in  the  Map),"* 

Ekker  south-east  of  Diserth  Castle, 


Large   Limestone -Boulders 


the  structure  of  which  may  be  investigated  where  it  is  broken  into 
by  the  excavations  for  gravel.  The  axis  of  this  mound  has  a 
north-easterly  trend,  and  it  forms  a  spur  from  the  hill  on  which  it 
lies.  Orographioally  it  resembles  an  Irish  esker.  The  excavation 
shows  that  the  bedding  of  the  sand  and  gravel  largely  follows  the 
external  form,  the  flank,  where  exposed,  being  covered  with  a 
layer  of  Boulder  Clay,  as  illustrated  in  the  above  diagram.     In  the 

^  Between  Abergele  and  Bhyddlan  the  Glacial  beds  are  masked  by  post- 
Glacial  deposits,  but  borings  seem  to  show  that  Boulder  Clay  and  Sands  alternate. 
There  are  good  sections  of  the  Marine  Drift  on  the  river-bank  at  Bhyddlan,  and 
these  have  been  described  by  Prof.  M*E.  Hughes,  *  Geol.  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd/ 
Proc.  Chester  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.  1884,  no.  3.  See  also  remarks  on  Drift  in  '  Trias  of 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd,'  Proc.  Lirerp.  Geol.  Soc.,  Session  1890-91 ,  yoL  ri.  pt.  iii.  p.  285. 

'  See  '  Geolo^  of  Bhyl,  Abergele,  and  Colwyn '  (p.  32  &  map),  by  Aubrey 
Strahan,  Mem.  Geol.  Surv. 
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graTelly  sand  that  runs  loosely  down  the  flanks  of  the  excaTated 
portion  were  marine  shell-fragments  of  the  asual  type. 

The  pebbles  are  preponderatingly  of  Carboniferoos  Limestone. 
There  are  too  a  great  many  boulders  of  the  same  rock  1}  ing  about 
that  have  been  taken  out  of  the  mound.  Boulders  and  pebbles  of  a 
fine-grained  felstone  also  abound,  and  these  may  have  come  from 
the  Snowdon  range.  There  are,  moreover,  other  rocks  which  both 
Mr.  Ruddy  and  I  consider  to  be  from  the  Arenig. 

At  A  (see  diagram,  p.  345)  I  took  a  specimen  of  the  sand  and 
gravel,  at  a  level  of  about  350  feet  above  O.D.  The  result  of 
mechanical  analysis  was  as  follows: — 

Weight  before  wsahing  =  5  os.  =  1*000. 

Caught  in  ,Vinch  menh    0*700 

^         0O83 

»        Tin        0*100 

Paaeed       ^l,        „  0-aiO 

Clay?  =  7  per  cent.  0*933 

The  lApinch  material  contained  some  extremely  rounded  and 
beautifuUy  polished  pebbles,  measuring  from  j  inch  on  the  longer 
axis  down  to  ^  inch,  of  very  hard,  green,  igneous  rock  ;  there  were 
also  pebbles  of  limestone,  sandstone,  vein-quartz,  and  a  few  shell- 
fragments.  None  of  this  material  was  striated,  but  it  had  a  beach- 
worn  appearance. 

The  material  from  the  smaller  meshes  consisted,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  of  a  larger  proportion  of  quartz-grains  as  the  materisd 
became  smaller.  Many  of  them  were  rounded  and  polished,  but 
mixed  with  irregular  quartz-splinters.  The  material  is  largely 
calcareous,  as  shown  by  its  bubbling  up  strongly  on  the  application 
of  acid. 

The  Boulder  Clay  on  the  flanks  of  the  mound,  although  it  was 
seen  on  the  ground  to  contain  small  shell-fragments,  did  not  yield 
foraminifera  to  Mr.  Wright,  who  examined  a  specimen  from  B  (see 
diagram,  p.  345).    The  stones,  he  reports,  were  more  or  less  rounded. 

The  Boulder  Clay  appears  to  cover  the  surrounding  country, 
being  seen  in  the  cutting  of  the  Prestatyn  Branch  B^way,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Strahan,  so  that  the  gravel-mound  must  rise  up 
through  it.  On  the  road  to  Newmarket,  at  a  level  of  about  500  feet, 
a  sand-pit  (No.  6  in  the  Map)  shows  yellow  stratified  sand,  with 
frequent  shell-fragments. 

These  flanking  deposits  on  either  side  of  the.  Vale  of  Clwyd 
bear  all  the  appearance  of  marine  clays  and  sands,  and  are,  as  I 
have  shown  in  detail,  full  of  the  remains  of  marine  organisms. 
Similar  deposits,  in  this  case  consisting  mainly  of  the  red  sand 
of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  can  be  traced  up  the  River  Wheeler  into 
the  valley  of  the  Alyn  and  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Dee. 
Farther  up  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  this  marine  drift  gives  place  to  a 
more  local  drift,  which  has  come,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Strahan,  from 
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the  south-west.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  Arenig  rocks  are  to 
be  foand  at  varioas  localities,  even  among  the  marine  deposits  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Vale, 

It  is  not  my  object  here  to  attempt  to  explain  these  phenomena, 
but  to  place  on  record  the  results  of  a  more  minute  examination  of 
the  nature  of  the  clays  and  sands  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yale 
of  Clwyd  than  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  made.  It  is  interesting?, 
however,  to  observe  from  the  lists  and  localities  given  that  the 
Marine  Boulder  Clays  of  Lancashire,  Chetthire,  and  Denbighshire 
contain  more  frequently,  and  in  a  much  greater  profusion  than  was 
suspected,  the  tests  of  foraminifera.  As  a  mle,  these  are  found  in 
the  finer  and  more  plastic  brown  or  red  Boulder  Clays,  which  often 
contain  intensely-striated  erratic  stones,  and  they  occur  in  just  the 
sort  of  deposits  in  which  they  are  mostly  found  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  they  are  so  well  preserved,  when 
frequently  large  boulders  of  dolerite  and  other  originally  hard  rocks 
have  crumbled  to  sand  in  the  same  beds. 

PLATE  XXV. 

Geological  Map  of  part  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  on  the 
Made  of  2  miles  to  the  inch. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  Stbahan  drew  the  attention  of  the  Author  to  Prof.  Hughes's 
exhaustive  papers  on  the  drifts  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  The 
occurrence  of  foraminifera  was  to  be  expected  in  clay  so  similar  to 
that  of  Cheshire,  in  which  they  had  long  since  been  recorded  by 
Mr.  Shone.  One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  drifts  of  the 
Vale  was  the  meeting  of  drift  from  the  north  with  the  local  drift 
of  North  Wales.  Ho  congratulated  the  Author  on  the  result  of  his 
careful  examination  of  the  clay. 

Prof.  HxroHBs  said  that  he  had  laid  pretty  fully  before  the  Society 
his  views  as  to  the  origin  and  classification  of  the  drifts  of  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd  (Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xliii.  1887,  p.  73);  and  he 
gathered  from  the  too  short  exposition  of  Mr.  Mellard  Beade's  recent 
observations  in  that  area,  that  the  foraminifera  which  he  had  obtained 
all  occurred  in  the  newer  or  St,  Asaph  Drift.  This  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  shore-deposits  on  that  coast  at  the  present  day. 
It  contained  boulders  washed  out  of  pre-existing  Boulder  Clays, 
thus  commingling  the  products  of  the  land-ice  from  the  Welsh 
mountains  with  the  northern  boulders  rolled  in  the  shore-deposits. 
There  were  lumps  of  the  older  clay  which  had  been  trundled  along 
the  shore,  so  that  the  outside  was  covered  with  gravel,  sand,  and 
shells  which  had  stuck  to  it.  There  were  fragments  and  rarely 
whole  specimens  of  shells  thrown  up  from  various  habitats,  just  as 
they  occur  in  the  ehore-shingle  at  the  present  day ;  and  in  some  of 
the  gasteropods  foraminifera  were  found  washed  up  from  sea- 
bottoms  of  various  character  and  depth,  as  at  the  present  time. 
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The  shellB  in  the  St.  Asaph  Drift  were,  with  few  exceptionB,  of  the 
same  species  as  those  which  now  occur  on  that  coast,  and  the 
exceptions  were  Scandinavian,  not  Arctic 

Mr.  P.  E.  Kendall  also  spoke. 

The  AuraoB,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Strahan,  said  that  Mr.  Shone 
obtained  his  foraminifera  from  the  material  in  the  interior  of 
TurritellcB^  and  not  from  the  clay-matrix  in  which  they  were 
embedded.  The  late  Dr.  Robertson  examined  Boulder  Ciay  from 
the  Atlantic  Docks,  Liverpool,  for  the  Author;  and  the  list  of 
foraminifera  is  given  in  his  paper  on  the  ^  Drift  Beds  of  the 
North-West  of  England,'  published  in  the  Society's  JournaL  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  Boulder  Clays  in  the  Wirral  Railway- 
cutting,  Cheshire,  were  examined  by  Mr.  Wright  and  found  to  be 
rich  in  foraminifera,  that  the  Author  realized  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  Since  then  many  samples  of  clays  from  Great  Crosby, 
Lancashire,  Blackpool,  the  Yale  of  Clwyd,  and  Ayrshire  have  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Wright  with  the  same  result.  The  organisms 
occur  most  plentifully  in  the  finer  clays  and  are  well  preserved,  the 
fades  being  very  similar  from  all  the  localities  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland — jointly  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
derived  fossils,  but  have  lived  and  died  where  they  are  found.  The 
Boulder  Clay  of  the  Yale  of  Clwyd  here  described  is  identical  witii 
the  Low-level  Marine  Boulder  Clay  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
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26.  On  the  Okigin  of  some  of  the  Gihsibses  of  Anglesey.  By 
Charles  Callawat,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.  (Read  April  28th, 
1897.) 
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(2)  Gbeiss  of  Secondary  Injection. 

Introduction. 

The  comparatiTe  ages  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  schistose  and 
gneissic  rocks  of  Anglesey  have  been  discussed  with  very  varied 
condusions,  but  these  discrepancies  have  been  in  great  part  the 
result  of  the  unsettled  state  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  meta- 
morphism. The  former  belief  that  the  granite  was  of  metamorphic 
origin,  and  that  a  parallel  structure  necessarily  indicated  an  original 
sedimentation,  could  not  fail  to  mislead  the  stratigraphical  geologist. 
It  is  therefore  requisite  that  the  genesis  of  the  respective  rocks 
should  be  determined  before  attempting  to  revise  the  old  classifications. 
Before  entering  upon  my  task,  I  wish  to  indicate  briefly  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Archtean  (pre-Cambrian) 
rocks  of  Anglesey.  Dr.  H.  Hicks,  F.K.S.,  divided  them  into  three 
groups : — Dimetian  (granite),  Arvonian  (halleflinta),  and  Pebidian 
(schistose),  these  divisions  being  named  in  ascending  order.^  I  have 
never  been  able  to  define  more  than  two  systems,  an  older  one, 
which,  to  avoid  theory,  I  simply  designated  as  '  Gneissic,'  and  a 
newer  one,  which  I  described  as  *  Slaty,'  and  provisionally  identified 
with  the  Pebidian.^  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake,  F.G.S.,  admits  the 
pre-Cambrian  age  of  all  these  rocks,  but  he  describes  them  as  one 
continuous  series,  which  he  calls  *  Monian.' '  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney, 
F.R.8.,  also  regards  the  crystalline  schists  as  Archaean,*  but  Sir  A. 
Geikie,*  F.R.8.,  and  Prof.  T.  M*K.  Hughes,*  F.R.8.,  place  some 
of  the  less  altered  schists  at  a  higher  horizon.  The  pre-Cambrian 
age  of  the  bulk  of  the  granitic,  gneissic,  and  schistose  rocks  of 
Anglesey  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  settled   question;    but 

'  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  mv.  (Ift79)  p.  302. 
«  Ibid,  ToL  xxxrii.  (1881)  p.  211. 
»  Ibid.  vol.  xliv.  (1888)  p.  463. 

♦  Ihid.  vol.  XXXV.  (1879)  pp.  303,  304. 
»  Ibid,  vol.  xlrii.  (1891)  iVoc.  p.  130. 

•  Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  Cambridge,  vol.  iii.  (1880)  p.  347. 
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whether  they  are  to  be  referred  to  one,  two,  or  three  epochs  remains 
still  in  dispute. 

My  own  views  as  to  the  broad  outlines  remain  unchanged  after 
many  years'  intermittent  study  of  Anglesey  geology.  The  newer 
series  I  still  regard  as  Pebidian,  and  I  have  nothing  material  to  alter 
in  the  details  of  the  distribution  of  this  group  and  the  succession  of 
its  members.  The  gneissic  rocks  belong,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  an  older 
epoch ;  but  I  now  believe  them  to  be  an  igneous  complex,  which 
has  undergone  great  chemical  and  structural  changes  under  the 
influence  of  pressure  and  heat.  In  these  rocks  I  once  described  a 
succession-in-time,  which  must  of  course  be  abandoned. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  Pebidian  rocks,  or 
attempt  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  older  masses ;  but  will  confine 
myself  to  a  description  of  the  production  of  the  gneissic  structure 
in  some  very  interesting  sections  in  the  south  of  the  island.  This 
will,  I  hope,  be  of  service  in  clearing  the  ground  for  further 
research. 

I.  The  Matebials  oxtt  of  which  the  Gneisses  are  forued. 

These  gneisses  have  been  produced  out  of  a  granite,  a  felsite,  and 
a  diorite,  either  separately  or  in  combination. 

The  Granite, — This  rock  has  been  described  by  Prof.  Bonney  *  as 
consisting  mainly  of  quartz  and  felspar.  It  is  clearly  of  igneous 
origin,  for,  on  the  shore  near  Perth  Nobla,  masses  and  veins  of  it 
are  seen  to  penetrate  the  adjacent  rocks.  It  will  be  but  slightly- 
noticed  in  this  paper. 

The  Felsite. — This  is  in  part  the  Arvonian  of  Dr.  Hicks.  Great 
difficulty  has  attended  the  study  of  this  rock,  owing  to  the  enormous 
mechanical  pressures  to  which  the  igneous  complex  has  been 
subjected.  Ordinarily  it  presents  the  appearance  of  the  rock  which 
has  been  vaguely  described  as  '  halleflinta.'  In  hfiind-specimens  it 
is  seen  to  be  fine  in  grain  and  of  uniform  texture,  more  like  a  fel- 
spathic  mud  than  an  eruptive  rock.  A  specimen  of  it  was  described 
by  Prof.  Bonney  *  in  1881  as  similar  to  the  TreflFgam  (St.  David's) 
halleflinta,  but  as  *more  gneissic'  under  the  microscope.  At  that 
date  he  leaned  to  the  opinion  that  the  Anglesey  halleflinta '  is  of 
'  fragmental  origin,'  but  admitted  that  the  structure  sometimes  comes 
*  nearer  to  that  of  some  microcrystalline  felsites.'  Mr.  Blake 
considers  *  the  halleflinta  of  Roche  Castle  (St.  David's)  to  be  an 
altered  andesit^,  and  probably  few  will  now  dispute  that  halleflinta 
is  often  an  eruptive.  The  subsequent  study  of  a  large  number  of 
the  Anglesey  slides  has  convinced  me  that  the  fragmental  structure 
is  merely  hypodastic,  and  is  the  result  of  crushing,  being  in  fact  an 

>  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  See.  toI.  xxxy.  (1879)  pp.  307,  308,  noa.  vii.  ix,  &  xi. 

9  Ibid.  vol.  ixxvii.  (1881)  p.  233. 

'  This  rock  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  quartz-felsites  associated  with 
the  granite,  which  are  truly  a  part  of  the  granitic  intrusion,  and  often  imper- 
ceptibly grade  into  the  granite. 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  yoI.  xl.  (1884)  p.  308. 
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early  stage  in  the  oonversioii  of  felsite  into  schbt.     Evidenoe  of  this 
conclusion  will  be  offered  further  on. 

The  Diorite, — This  rock  is  now  well  known.  Near  Gaerwen  it 
is  modified  into  homblendic  and  chloritic  gneiss,  as  I  showed  *  in 
1887.     Mr.  Blake '  has  confirmed  and  extended  this  result. 

II.  The  Pboducts  of  the  Metamobphism. 

In  a  series  of  papers '  on  the  Malvern  crystallines,  I  have 
expounded  the  changes  which,  in  that  area,  take  place  in  plutonic 
rocks  during  d}*namo-metamorphism.  It  was  seen  that  schists 
and  gneisses  are  formed  sometimes  by  pressure  acting  upon  a 
single  rock,  but  the  most  important  results  were  shown  to  be  pro- 
duced in  diorite  interlaced  by  granite-veins.  Similar  results  have 
been  observed  by  me  in  Anglesey.  Diorite  alone  is  converted  into 
various  gneisses,  felsite  alone  is  changed  to  mica-gneiss;  while 
extremely  interesting  gneisses  of  another  type  are  formed  where 
diorite  is  interveined  with  felsite. 

The  processes  of  metamorphism  in  Anglesey  bear  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  those  which  have  operated  at  Malvern  that  the 
classification  of  gneisses  and  schists  adopted  in  my  researches  in  the 
last-named  area  will  be  usually  applicable  in  this  paper. 

A.  Simple  Schists,  or  those  formed  from  one  kind  of  rock. 

Micorgneiss  from  Oranite. — This  change  is  sometimes  seen  near 
the  margin  of  the  central  granite-band,  but  it  is  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  and  need  not  be  described  here. 

Homblendic  and  Chloritic  Oneisses  from  Diorite. — These  types 
have  been  already  noticed,  and  references  to  descriptions  of  their 
origin  have  been  given. 

Mica-gjieiss  from  Felsite, — A  fine  section  showing  this  change  is 
exposed  along  the  western  end  of  a  crag  in  a  field  at  Y  Graig,  near 
Gaerwen,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  gate  leading  into  it  from  the 
road  from  Gaerwen.  The  rock  is  very  sound  and  clean,  and  the  trans- 
ition can  be  traced  inch  by  inch  without  any  break  caused  by  frac- 
ture or  turf-covering.  At  the  northern  end  is  felsite,  which  passes 
gradatim  through  the  intermediate  form  of  halleflinta  into  a  typical 
mica-gneiss.  At  the  British  Association  Meetiag  at  Manchester  in 
1887,  I  exhibited  a  series  of  slides  from  this  section.  The  first 
(No.  379  *)  of  the  set  was  admitted  by  Profs.  Bonney  and  Ilenard, 
and  by  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  to  be  a  true  felsite.  Under  the  microscope, 
it  polarizes  as  an  aggregate  of  granules  of  various  sizes,  with  foliate 
interlocking  margins.  Several  crystals  of  felspar,  some  of  them 
plagioclase,  are  scattered  through  the  groundmass.  A  iew  of 
them  have  been  broken,  and  the  parts  shifted,  and  the  granular 

»  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  (Manchester)  1887,  p.  706. 

«  Ibid.  (Bath)  1888,  p.  405. 

'  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  toL  xliii.  (1887)  p.  525;  ibid.  vol.  xlv.  (1889)  p.  475; 
ibid.  Tol.  xlix.  (1893)  p.  398 ;  Geol.  Mag.  1892,  p.  545 ;  ibid.  1893,  p.  535 ;  ibid. 
1894.  p.  217 ;  &  ibid.  1895,  p.  220. 

*■  The  numbers  in  parentheses  are  those  of  the  slides  in  my  cabinet. 
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constitaents  have  also  been  somewhat  crushed.  There  is  also  present 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  small  highly-refracting  crystals.  Amongst  them 
are  both  epidote  and  sphene.  A  few  small  patches  of  quartz  are 
scattered  through  the  slide.  This  felsite  passes  within  an  inch  or 
two  into  a  rock  which,  megascopically,  appears  rather  less  compact, 
and  would  be  called  a  halleflinta.  Microscopically  (418),  it  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  the  last,  but  there  is  a  slightly  paraUel 
structure  among  the  granules,  and  quartz  has  been  developed  in 
a  more  streaky  manner,  the  streaks  running  with  the  incipient 
foliation.  A  very  minute  quantity  of  chlorite  and  white  mica 
accentuates  the  parallel  arrangement,  and  streams  of  minute  sphenes 
run  in  the  same  direction.  Another  slide  (380)  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  first  shows  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  no.  418 ; 
but  the  parallel  arrangement  is  rather  more  marked,  and  the 
colourless  mica  is  somewhat  more  abundant.  The  hand-specimen, 
however,  from  which  the  slide  is  cut  is  a  fairly  typical  halleflinta, 
the  schistosity  and  the  presence  of  mica  being  scarcely  perceptible. 
The  streaks  of  quartz  do  not  occur  in  th^  or  any  of  the  following 
slides. 

Seven  more  thin  sections,  taken  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches,  show 
the  progressive  change  into  a  well-marked  gneiss.  In  381  the 
mica  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  last.  Felspar  can  be  identified 
in  distinct  folia  of  idiomorphic  crystals,  both  plagioclase  and  micro- 
cline  being  present.  No.  382  contains  rather  less  mica.  Nos.  383 
and  384  are  generally  similar  to  the  two  preceding  slides.  A  little 
brown  mica  appears  in  385,  seemingly  in  distinct  shear-planes,  as  if 
it  might  have  resulted  from  infiltration,  the  diorite  in  mass  being  at 
no  great  distance.  No.  386  is  very  gneissic,  white  mica  being  fairly 
abundant,  and  several  distinct  folia  of  fresh-looking  felspar  being 
present.  The  last  slide  (387)  of  the  series  is  a  beautifully  foliated 
gneiss.  Micas,  both  white  and  brown,  are  plentiful,  the  latter,  as 
before,  appearing  in  well-marked  shear-planes.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  white  mica  also  is  not  generated  at  shear-planes ; 
but  with  the  brown  mica  the  planes  are  very  conspicuous,  being 
indicated,  where  the  biotite  thins  out,  by  brown  iron-oxide.  The 
folia  intervening  between  the  mica-seams  display  mosaic  polarization, 
and  very  little  felspar  can  be  indentified.  Strain -shadows  are  well- 
marked  in  this  slide:     A  few  small  garnets  are  present. 

I  have  traced  similar  gradations  in  rocks  at  Holland  Arms,  on  the 
Menai  Straits,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  hand-specimens 
which  show  halleflinta  in  one  part  and  mica-gneiss  in  another,  with 
gradations  between.  I  have  examined  a  large  number  of  micro- 
scopic slides  of  these  specimens.  The  part  which  would  be  described 
as  halleflinta  usually  shows  signs  of  great  crushing,  and  the  specimen 
(379)  from  Y  Graig  still  remains  the  only  example  which  can  be 
positively  identified  as  felsite. 

We  are  not,  however,  left  to  the  unsupported  testimony  of  the 
microscope,  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  division  of  this  paper, 
the  halleflinta  behaves  like  a  true  eruptive,  penetrating  other  rocks 
in  veins,  and  enclosing  blocks  of  the  adjacent  masses. 
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B.  Injectioh-Schists. 

In  two  of  my  Malvern  papers  I  have  described  two  kinds  of 
injection-schist,  those  produced  by  the  injection  of  rock  (primary 
injection)  and  those  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  mineral  matter 
along  shear-planes  subsequent  to  consolidation  (secondary  injection). 
Both  of  these  varieties  of  schist '  are  to  be  seen  in  Anglesey. 

In  Anglesey  the  felsite  plays  the  part  which  at  Malvern  is  taken 
by  the  granite,  but  certain  important  differences  arise.  The  granite 
of  Malvern  is  very  coarse  in  grain,  and  the  shear-len tides  are 
normally  short,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  irregular,  so  that  the 
gneissic  banding  is  also  more  or  less  irregular.  The  Anglesey 
felsite,  however,  being  fine-grained  and  compact,  shears  under 
pressure  into  very  regular  lenticles.  These  are  often  very  thin, 
almost  like  sheets  of  paper.  When  the  intervening  shear-planes 
are  covered  by  infiltration-products  and  the  laminae  are  puckered,  a 
very  striking  and  beautiful  effect  is  produced. 

(1)   Gneiss  of  Primary  Injection. 

This  variety  is  formed  by  the  parallel  interveining  of  felsite  and 
diorite.  According  to  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake,'  the  diorite  is  intrusive 
in  the  gneissic  rock,  which,  in  my  view,  has  been  formed  from  the 
felsite.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  diorite  is  the  older  rock, 
and  that  pmlions  of  it  which  look  like  dykes  are  really  included 
masses.  The  sections  at  Llangaffo  and  Y  Graig,  which  I  am  abo^it 
to  describe,  seem  to  support  this  opinion,  but  the  point  is  'not  very 
material. 

Section  in  the  Llangaffo  RaUway-cutting. 

In  fig.  1  (p.  354)  we  see  numerous '  felsite- veins  included  in  a 
dark-green  rock  of  somewhat  gneissose  structure,  passing  within  a 
few  feet  into  foliated  diorite,  and  even  into  a  diorite  which  is 
scarcely  foliated  at  all.  Mr.  Blake  truly  affirms  {loc,  cit)  that  this 
dark  rock  agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  well-known  diorite  at 
Gaerwen.  The  felsite-veins  vary  in  thickness  from  several  inches 
or  even  feet  to  the  tenuity  of  a  wafer.  Many  of  them  are  entirely 
surrounded  (in  section)  by  the  diorite.  They  lie  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  schistosity,  and  frequently  run  out  into  sharp  points, 
as  if  compressed. 

Section  at  T  Graig^  Gaerwen, 

Further  evidence  of  the  eruptive  origin  of  the  grey  gneiss  is 
seen  in  a  small  quarry  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  at  Y  Graig. 
The  vertical  face  exposed  in  the  bank  mainly  consists  of  horn- 
blendic  gneiss  (modified  diorite)  dipping  at  nearly  90^.      Eunning 

^  I  QBe  the  term  'schist'  in  preference  to  'gneiss/  since  felspar  may  be 
sometimes  abeent  in  this  type  of  rook. 

'  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlir.  (1888)  p.  604. 

>  .Only  a  small  proportion  of  them  are  shown. 
a  J.  G.  8.  No.  211.  2  B 
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parallel  with  the  foliation  are  several  veins  of  grey  fine-grained 
rock,  some  of.  which  are  a  kind  of  halleflinta,  while  others  are 
foliated.  They  range  in  breadth  from  several  inches  to  less  than  a 
line.  Some  of  the  thicker  veins  show  a  gradation  within  an  inch 
or  so  between  halleflinta  and  gneiss.  Similar  veins  appear  in  the 
floor  of  the  quarry,  and  strike  across  the  road,  sometimes  branching. 
They  thin  out  to  a  point.  It  is  incredible  that  this  grey  rock  should 
be  sedimentary,  and  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
can  be  older  than  the  diorite  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 


Fig.  1. — Qnem  of  primary  injection^  Llangaffo. 


In  thin  sections  some  of  the  felsite  (or  halleflinta)  exhibits  the 
minutely-granulated  structure  of  the  grey  veins  at  Llangaffo  ;  but 
it  contains  numerous  granules  of  epidote,  the  effect,  perhaps,  of 
the  chemical  action  of  the  enclosing  diorite.  Junction-specimens 
show  this  felsite  to  be  interlaminated  with  bright,  clear  horn- 
blende (whether  by  veining  or  infiltration  I  cannot  say),  and 
sometimes  we  observe  the  hornblende  to  alternate  with  fresh,  clear 
plagioclase  in  long  prisms  lying  in  .different  directions.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  in  this  locality  there  has  been  an  actual  fusion  of 
some  of  the  constituents,  resulting  not  only  in  the  generation  of 
new  minerals,  but  in  the  regeneration  of  the  hornblende. 

Turning  into  the  field  close  at  hand,  we  come  to  the  typical 
section  (p.  356)  of  felsite  graduating  into  grey  gneiss,  and  we  are 
thus  led  to  infer  that  the  veins  in  the  road  proceed  from  the  same 
mass. 

Section  at  Forth  Qwyfen, 

On  the  shore  at  this  locality  there  is  a  very  clear  exposure  of  a 
striped  gneiss  similar  to  the  section  shown  in  fig.  1.  Qtvey  gneiss 
and  dark-green  schist  run  into  each  other  in  numerons  thin  bands. 
Tlie  gneiss  passes  in  places  into  halleflinta,  and  veins  of  the  grey 
rock,  in  the  form  of  either  halleflinta  or  gneiss,  are  also  seen  in  the 
green  schist  at  a  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks.  In  an 
easterly  direction  the  grey  veins  come  in  more  and  more  abundantly, 
till  we  reach  a  large  mass  of  grey  gneiss. 
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Diorite-blocks  in  the  Orey  Ghneiss. 


355 


The  emptive  origin  of  the  gneiss  is  also  shown  by  another  kind 
of  evidence.  In  the  Llangaffo  section  a  number  of  irregular  blocks 
are  enclosed  in  the  grey  gneiss  (fig.  2).     They  consist  largely  of 

Fig.  2. — Blocks  of  altered  and  squeezed  dioritt  in  grey  gneiss. 


[At  a  and  b  portions  of  the  contorted  gneiss  are  represented 


chlorite  and  other  decomposition-products,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  were  originally  diorite.  The  shape  of  the  masses  indi- 
cates that  they  have  been  compressed  by  a  force  acting  vertically. 
The  direction  of  the  foliation  in  the  grey  gnebs  is  determined  by 
the  dark  blocks.  It  bends  in  between  them,  and  curves  outward 
where  they  project,  just  as  if  a  high-dipping  foliation  had  been 
contorted  by  the  vertical  pressure. 

(2)  Gneiss  of  Secondary  Injection. 

Excellent  examples  of  this  kind  of  gneiss  are  seen  in  the  Llangaffo 
catting.  Near  the  eastern  end  is  exposed  a  mass  of  dark  rock 
about  25  yards  wide,  with  grey  gneiss  on  each  side  of  it  (fig.  3,  p.  356). 
In  the  centre  the  dark  mass  is  normal  diorite,  but  towards  both 
margins  it  graduates  into  a  cbloritic  micaceous  gneiss.  The  eastern 
margin  is  nearly  straight,  hading  at  a  high  angle  to  the  west,  and 
the  grey  gneiss  in  contact  has  the  foliation  coinciding  in  direction 

2b2 
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with  thift  hade.  On  the  western  side  the  altered  diorite  is  very 
irregular,  projecting  into  several  promontories ;  hut  here  also  the 
grey  gneiss  is  foliated  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  diorite,  the 
Inmino;  following  exactly  the  projections  and  recesses  of  the  latter. 
This  foliation  is  accentuated  hy  very  thin  dark  lines. 


Fig.  3. — On^iss  of  secondary  injection^  Llangaffo. 


DiORITC 

Passing  into 

8CHJST 


Grey     Gneiss 


[The  frrej  ^jieisB  or  sheared  felsite  is  injected  with  derampofition-prodiiots  from 
the  adjacent  diorite.  The  black  linen  in  the  grey  gneiss  represent  planes 
of  injection,  but  only  a  few  are  shown.] 

The  explanation  of  this  gneiss  is  similar  to  that  which  I  have  given  * 
of  an  infiltration-gneiss  at  Malvern,  felsite  bein?  substituted  for 
granite.  The  infiltration-products  are  substantially  the  same  as  at 
Malvern,  consisting  mainly  of  chlorite,  iron-oxide,  and  epidote ;  and 
out  of  the  chlorite  and  iron-oxide,  with  the  addition  of  materials 
from  the  felsite,  black  mica  has  in  like  manner  heen  sometimes 
constructed.  The  following  is  a  description  of  a  slice  of  this  gneiss. 
It  shows  a  hreadth  of  |  inch  cut  across  the  foliation,  and  is  taken  at 
the  junction  of  the  grey  gneiss  with  the  altered  diorite. 

1.  A  seam  of  minute  transparent  granules,  generally  elongated  in 

the  direction  of  foliation,  many  of  them  heing  lenticular  in 
shape.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  determine  which  of  these 
are  quartz  and  which  felspar,  but  scattered  among  them  are 
several  comparatively  large  lenticles  of  quartz.  Some  minute 
crystals  of  epidote,  elongated  with  the  foliation,  are  present 

2.  A  dark  seam,  chiefly  composed  of  int^rfelted  chlorite,  pale  green 

in  ordinary  light,  almost  extinguishing  under  crossed  nicols. 
It  occasionally  passes  into  greenish,  or  even  brownish,  mica. 
There  is  a  little  epidote,  and  lenticles  of  clear  quartz  or  felspar 
lie  amid  the  meshwork. 

3.  A  minute  iuterfoliation  of  several  of  the  felsitic  seams  with  the 

dark  green  material. 

4.  A  comparatively  thick  folium  of  the  chloritic  rock. 

Veins  of  calcite  cross  the  slide  transversely  to  the  foliation. 

This  specimen  may  he  taken  as  typical  of  the  structure  at  the 
junction  of  the  grey  and  green  rocks.  It  does  not  contain  much 
mica,  hut  in  some  of  the  junction-slides  there  is  a  fair  proportion 
of  that  mineral,  the  white  variety  heing  predominant. 

'  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See.  vol.  xlr.  (1889)  p.  496  &  toI.  xlix.  (1893)  p.  412. 
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That  the  foliation  of  the  grey  gneiss  should  follow  the  margins 
of  the  diorite  is  not  diflSoolt  to  explain.  When  the  rocks  were 
sheared  the  diorite  was  a  dyke-like  mass  with  nearly  vertical  sides, 
aod  the  foliation  in  hoth  felsite  and  diorite  was  parallel  to  them. 
A  vertical  pressure  subsequently  distorted  the  western  margin,  and 
at  the  same  time  contorted  the  gneiss  in  contact,  compelling  its 
foliation  to  follow  the.  outlines  of  the  diorite. 

The  distance  from  the  diorite  to  which  the  chlorite,  etc.,  are 
injected* varies  considerably.  Where  the  shear-planes  are  numerous 
and  dose  the  rock  is  very  permeable  to  liquids,  and  a  considerable 
fringe  of  dark-lined  gneiiis  is  the  result.  This  variety  of  injection- 
gneiss  is  sometimes  seen  where  no  basic  rock  appears  in  proximity, 
though  of  course  hidden  masses  of  it  may  be  near. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  genesis  of  this  kind  of  gneissic 
structure  in  the  felsite  was  posterior  to  its  consolidation,  since 
planes  of  discontinuity  could  not  have  been  produced  in  a  fluid  or 
plastic  magma.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  gneiss  is  some- 
times traversed  by  irregular  cracks,  and  that  the  infiltrated  liquids 
h&Te  passed  into  these  cracks  as  well  as  into  the  shear-planes. 

The  diorite  also  must  have  been  in  a  solid  state  at  the  time  of 
injection.  It  is  not  molten  rock  that  has  been  injected  into  the 
grey  gneiss,  but  the  products  of  decomposition,  such  as  are  caused 
by  the  passage  of  liquids  through  a  crushed  solid. 

Summary. 

1.  The  gneisses  described  in  this  paper  have  been  formed  out  of 

plutonic  igneous  rocks  by  crushing  and  shearing  subsequently 
t-o  their  consolidation. 

2.  Occasionally  the  process  has*  been  accompanied  by  a  partial  re- 

mclting  of  the  rock. 

3.  The  most  interesting  varieties  of  gneiss  have   been  produced 

where  there  has  been  a  complex  of  diorite  and  felsite,  primary 
injection  giving  rise  to  handed  gneiss,  and  secondary  injection 
accentuating  gneissic  structure  in  sheared  felsite  by  dark  lines. 

4.  Simple  gneisses  have  been  formed  out  of  granite,  diorite,  and 

felsite  respectively,  the  last-named  originating  the  well-known 
grey  gneiss  of  Southern  and  Central  Anglesey. 

5.  The  so-called  halleflinta  is  merely  the  felsite  in  the  first  stage  of 

conversion  into  gneiss. 

Discussion. 

The  President  said  that  the  Author  was  doubtless  right  in 
r^ardiug  the  older  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  Anglesey  as  formed  from 
a  great  igneous  complex ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  say  in  all  cases  how 
and  when  the  gneissic  structure  had  been  produced.  As  to  the 
blocks  of  diorite  in  gneiss,  shown  in  fig.  2  (p.  355),  he  thought  it 
pebble  that  they  might  be  broken  portions  of  a  thin  dyke,  the 
result  of  pressure  and  crushing,  rather  than  masses  of  rock  caught  up 
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ID  fluxion.    The  paper  opened  np  numerous  questions  of  considerable 
importance. 

Prof.  Bonnet  said  that  for  many  years  he  had  been  working  in 
other  regions  in  the  hope  that  he  might  understand  districts  like 
Anglesey.  There  we  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  were  dealing 
with  rocks  which  originally  had  structures  of  their  own,  and  had 
had  structures  impressed  on  them.  These  he  thought  the  Author 
had  not  always  distinguished.  As  for  the  included  blocks  of  diorite 
in  the  grey  gneiss  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  wa»  the  explanation ; 
for  the  diagram  would  bear  more  than  one.  He  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  the  specimens  of  gneiss  exhibited  could  have  been  formed 
from  a  felsite.  He  doubted  whether  chlorite  coidd  be  converted 
into  mica  except  in  cases  of  contact-metamorphism.  But  no  doubt 
many  changes  had  taken  place  in  our  views  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake  was  glad  on  this  occasion  to  agree  with 
all  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  especially  upon  the  larger 
crystals  of  the  gneisses  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  fine-grained 
felsite.  He  also  agreed  with  the  Author  that  in  the  distortions  of 
the  rocks  it  was  quite  possible  that  rifts  might  be  made  that  were 
now  filled  by  a  different  crystalline  material  from  the  neighbouring 
rock,  or  into  which  felsit-e  was  intruded  in  thin  sheets,  thus  making 
the  Author's  •  gneisses  of  primary  injection ' ;  or  where  a  diorite 
was  intrusive,  as  at  Uangaffo  cutting,  materials  from  it  might  easily 
be,  and  no  doubt  were,  carried  by  water  and  deposited  between  the 
folia  of  the  adjacent  gneisses,  thus  making  the  Authors  '  gneisses 
of  secondary  injection.'  But  in  both  cases  the  phenomena  were 
purely  local — limited  in  fact  to  a  few  feet  or  inches,  and  threw 
no  light  upon  the  general  mass  of  gneiss  which  covered  many  square 
miles  of  country.  "With  regard  to  the  so-called  *  diorite-blocks,' 
they  were  simply  the  ends  of  offshoots  from  some  larger  mass  of 
diorite  which  had  been  subsequently  distorted. 

As  to  the  Author's  *•  felsite,'  the  speaker  was  entirely  at  variance 
with  him.  It  is  true  that  a  microscopic  section  of  it  was  examined  by 
some  eminent  petrologists  at  the  British  Association  Meeting  in  1887, 
and  pronounced  to  be  felsite,  and  this  the  speaker  regretted ;  for,  as 
it  was  perfectly  dear  to  him  on  stratigraphical  grounds  that  the 
rock  was  not  a  felsite,  he  could  only  conclude  that  it  was  impossible, 
by  the  microscopical  examination  of  a  rock-section,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  that  rock  was  a  felsite.  He  showed,  however,  the 
locality  of  this  supposed  felsite  to  a  large  number  of  foreign 
geologists  after  the  International  Geological  Congress  in  1888,  but 
none  of  them  suggested  that  the  rock  was  a  felsite.  It  is  true  that 
the  rock  referred  to  by  the  Author  is  very  fine-grained  and  resembles 
a  felsite — and  that  it  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  ordinary 
grey  gneiss ;  the  phenomenon  is,  however,  a  purely  local  one,  and 
over  many  square  miles  of  country  there  is  no  sign  of  such  a  felsite- 
mimicking  rock ;  but  the  folia  of  the  gneiss  are  clear  and  parallel. 
The  specially  compact  appearance  is  limited  to  the  neighbourhood 
of,  and  b  probably  due  to  the  pressure  from,  the  laigest  dioritic 
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intrusioii  of  the  district ;  and  in  just  the  same  way  the  *  halleflinta ' 
which  borders  the  exposed  edge  of  the  great  granitic  intrasion  of 
the  centre  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  that  mass,  which  has  pounded 
the  earlier  gneiss  into  the  minutest  fragments,  as  already  pointed 
out  by  Prof.  Bonney  and  agreed  to  by  the  speaker.  If  we  were  to 
r^ard  the  so-called  *  felsite '  as  the  normal  rock  from  which  the 
gneiss  had  been  derived,  it  would  be  very  remarkable  that  it  should 
be  found  in  its  most  unaltered  condition  exactly  at  those  spots 
where  it  must  have  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  amount  of 
pressure.  The  origin  of  the  gneiss  appeared  to  the  speaker  to  be 
still  an  entirely  open  question,  though  he  was  not  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  igneous. 

Mr.  Marb  did  not  quite  understand  how  the  occurrence  of  irre- 
gular blocks  of  dioritic  rock  in  the  gneiss  of  liangaffo  proved  the 
intrusive  origin  of  the  latter.  Judging  from  the  diagram,  he  could 
well  imagine  that  the  dioritic  blocks  might  be  dissevered  portions 
of  a  folded  dyke  of  diorite,  though  he  did  not  wish  to  press  this 
explanation  as  the  correct  one. 
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27.  Note  on  a  Portioit  of  the  Nubian  Drsbbt  BouTH-KAar  of 
KoBoeKo:  I.  Fibld  Geology.  By  Capt.  H.  G.  Lyons,  R.E., 
F.G.S.  n.  Petrology.  By  Miss  C.  A.  Ejusin,  B.Sc.  (CJom- 
municated  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonnby,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,F.E.S;,V.P.G.S.) 
III.  Water  Analyses.  By  Miss  E.  Aston,  B.Sc.  (Idem,) 
(Read  April  28th,  1897.) 

[Plate  XXVI— B£ap.] 

I.  Field  Geology. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1894,  while  on  a  military  patrol  in  the 
Nubian  Desert  to  the  south  and  east  of  Eorosko,  I  was  able  to 
examine  a  portion  of  this  area  which  has  not  previously  been 
described.  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  in  his '  L'Etbaye/  and  Col.  Colston, 
of  the  Egyptian  General  StaflF,  have  given  short  accounts  of  the 
rocks  met  with  on  the  Korosko-Abu  Hamed  caravan-road,  while 
the  traveller  Burckhardt  ^  in  1814  passed  by  Bir  Ongat,  and  thea 
rather  to  the  east  of  the  area  now  described,  along  the  Berber  road. 
From  these  different  accounts  it  seemed  that  the  Nubian  Sandstone 
of  this  part  reached  as  far  east  as  long.  33°  E.  of  Greenwich,  but 
the  topography  of  all  this  part  was  very  inaccurate,  and  the  object 
of  the  patrol  was  to  correct  this.  Surveying  and  marching  from 
22  to  ^  miles  a  day  gave  little  time  for  geological  investigation, 
and  all  that  was  possible  was  to  indicate  the  boundary-line  between 
the  Nubian  Sandbtone  and  the  crystalline  rocks,  and  to  form  a  small 
collection  of  specimens  from  the  latter. 

A  set  of  microscope-slides  has  been  prepared  from  33  of  these  and 
submitted  to  Prof.  Bonney,  F.R.8.,  under  whose  supervision  they 
have  been  described  by  Miss  C.  A.  Raisin,  B.Sc,  at  University  College, 
London.  In  the  sketch-map  attached  to  this  paper  (PI.  XXYI)  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  the  minor  varieties  of  rocks 
which  occur  in  this  district ;  but  the  Nubian  Sandstone,  and  the 
cr}'stalline  rocks  respectively,  have  been  indicated,  as  well  as  one  or 
two  areas  where  schistose  rocks  are  especially  developed. 

(1)  General  Description. 

Between  Korosko  and  Siala  the  Nile  runs  through  a  comparatively 
narrow  channel  excavated  in  the  Nubian  Sandstone,  which  here  on 
the  eastern  bank  forms  cliffs  some  200  feet  in  height  descending  to 
the  water's  edge,  while  on  the  western  bank  the  sandstone  desert, 
with  its  patches  of  drift  quartz-sand,  rises  more  gradually  and  does 
not  attain  to  the  height  of  the  eastern  plateau. 

Cultivation  is  restricted  to  small  patches  and  strips ;  while  in 
places  the  foot-track  passes  through  the  hills,  since  there  is  no  room 

^  '  Trayels  in  Nubia.' 
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at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  by  the  riyer.  This  lowest  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  Nubian  Sandstone  is  at  Korosko  about  380  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  it  rises  to  about  1700  feet  at  the  foot  of  Jebel 
Raft  in  the  eastern  desert,  while  in  the  western  desert  much  lower 
altitudes  are  met  with,  and  the  plateau  100  miles  south  of  the  oases 
of  Kharga  and  of  Dakhla  has  only  attained  an  altitude  of  500  and 
800  feet  respectively. 

The  caravan  road  from  Korosko  to  Abu  Hamed,  which  passes  by 
the  Murrat  Wells,  ascends  for  the  first  50  miles  through  the  sand- 
stone plateau  and  finally  comes  out  upon  the  high  plateau,  passing 
through  a  gap  in  the  escarpment  which  overlooks  the  former  plateau 
at  the  Bab  el  Korosko.  This  is  approximately  1600  feet  above  sea- 
leveL  The  higher  plateau  is  a  gently  undulating  plain  with  isolated 
hills  of  sandstone,  and  it  drains  to  the  east  into  the  Wadi  Kabkaba ; 
this  in  its  turn  joins  the  Wadi  AUaki,  which  meets  the  Nile  at 
Siala. 

To  the  south  and  east  this  plain  is  bounded  by  hills  of  crys- 
talline rocks,  against  the  flanks  of  which  the  sandstone  has  been 
horizontally  laid  down. 

(2)  The  Crystalline  Rocks  (massive  and  schistose). 

Coming  from  Korosko  to  the  Murrat  Wells  the  crystalline  rocks 
are  first  met  with  in  the  Wadi  Mogharin  on  the  east  side  of  Jebel 
Kaft,  which  seems  to  consist  mainly  of  granite,  diorite,  etc.,  while 
the  Nubian  Sandstone  is  laid  down  horizontally  on  the  flanks  of 
these  on  the  north  side.  It  is  possible  that  Jebel  Khat^b  el 
Atshan  may  be  an  outlier  of  these  crystalline  rocks;  this  is 
inferred  from  the  appearance  of  its  black  summit  rising  above  the 
sandstone  which  forms  its  lower  slopes,  and  also  from  the  statement 
of  the  Arabs  that  there  is  a  rain  water- reservoir  in  this  hill.  On  the 
south  and  east  side  of  Jebel  Kaft  there  is  an  area  of  low  ground 
occupied  by  schists,  dipping  at  various  angles  from  40°  to  vertical, 
and  much  intersected  by  dykes.  Those  south  of  Jebel  Kaft  have  a 
direction  of  strike  which  varies  a  few  degrees  on  either  side  of  east 
and  west,  while  those  to  the  east  of  this  hUl  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jebel  JBanat  Kaft  and  Kageritbar  have  a  distinct  north-and-south 
strike,  which  is  continued  until  the  massive  crystalline  rocks  of 
Tilat  Abda  are  reached. 

The  schists  occur  on  the  south  side  of  Jebel  Kaft  and  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  Murrat  Wells,  but  are  seen  in  their  greatest 
development  between  this  place  and  the  west  side  of  Jebel  Eaft. 
Here,  in  the  Wadi  Om  Nabadi,  are  the  ancient  gold-workings  which 
are  indicated  by  Linant  de  Bellefonds  in  his  map  of  the  Etbai.  The 
valley  is  crowded  with  ruins  of  small  circular  huts,  about  6|  feet 
in  diameter,  built  of  loose  rubble-stone,  which  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  workmen,  and  the  lower  part  of  a  granite  hand-mill  lay  near, 
but  this  probably  was  for  grinding  corn  rather  than  for  crushing  the 
rock,  for  that  was  done  with  rubbing-stones  about  3  to  4  pounds  in 
weight.     I  had  not  time  to  make  a  very  detailed  examination  of 
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the  spot,  but  the  small  size  of  the  stones  used  and  the  piles  of  coarse 
broken  (but  not  crashed  or  ground)  quartz,  lying  about  would  lead 
one  to  think  that  the  schists  rather  than  the  quartz  had  been 
worked  as  the  source  of  the  metals,  the  quartz  having  been  thrown 
aside  as  rubbish.  I  could  see  no  signs  of  gold  in  the  pieces  of  quartz 
which  I  examined.  At  this  part  the  strike  of  the  schists  and  of 
the  veins  of  white  quartz  is  W.8.W -E.N.E. 

North  of  Bir  Tilat  Abda,  and  as  far  as  Bir  Ongat,  the  massive 
crystalline  rocks  alone  are  seen,  while  to  the  north  of  Bir  Ab  Araga 
is  a  very  large  exposure  of  greyish-red  granite.  Not  until  north- 
west of  Bir  Ongat  do  the  schistose  rocks  again  appear,  and  along 
Wadi  Nayit  their  strike  coincides  generally  with  the  direction  of 
the  wadi  (from  N.-8.  to  N.N.W.-S.S.E.),  while  granite  forms  a 
low  chain  of  hills  to  the  west. 

Down  the  Wadi  Allaki,  which  takes  all  the  drainage  of  this  part, 
schistose  rocks  alone  appear,  having  a  strike  generally  at  right  angles 
to  the  valley,  that  is,  N.E.-S.W. 

(3)  Pre-Cretaceous  (?)  Conglomerate. 

On  the  crystalline  rock-mass  of  Jebel  Raft,  and  apparently  over- 
lain by  the  Nubian  Sandstone,  there  is  a  very  coarse  conglomerate 
formed  of  fragments  of  the  crystalline  rock,  both  rounded  and 
subangular,  with  intercalated  patches  of  sandstone  here  and  there. 
The  rainwater-reservoirs  of  Wadi  Mogharin  occur  in  this  rock. 

It  was  not  seen  elsewhere,  so  that  its  true  position  could  not  be 
determined,  but  it  appeared  to  be  older  than  the  Nubian  Sandstone 
which  was  seen  lying  close  to  it  (if  not  overlying  it).  The  latter, 
however,  has  a  basal  bed  of  quartz-conglomerate  with  pebbles  of 
no  great  size  and  very  different  in  appearance  from  this  coarse 
conglomerate. 

(4)  The  Nubian  Sandstone. 

The  Nubian  Sandstone  is  laid  down  on  the  flanks  of  the  crystalline 
hills,  with  little  or  no  dip.  It  shows  very  slight  variation  in 
composition,  being  a  quartzose  sandstone  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness,  passing  from  a  pure  white  colour  through  all  the  shades 
of  yellow,  brown,  and  red,  from  staining  by  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese.  Black  nodular  concretions  of  sand  cemented  by  these 
minerals  are  very  common,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  power  of 
resistance  to  weathering,  lie  everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  desert. 
Sometimes  a  more  argillaceous  bed  is  seen,  but  it  has  no  great 
extent,  and  no  beds  could  be  found  sufficiently  constant  to  be  of 
any  stratigraphical  value.  No  rock  was  anywhere  seen  intrusive  in 
the  sandstone. 

The  main  obstacle  in  traversing  the  Nubian  Desert  is  the  want  of 
water  and  the  uncertainty  of  finding  a  sufficient  supply  at  any  of  the 
wells.  Unlike  the  western  desert,  where  the  water  is  derived  from 
deep-seated  sources,  and  the  supply,  though  only  available  at  a  few 
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places,  is  abundant,  the  water  of  the  Nubian  Desert  is  directly 
dependent  on  the  rainfall.  This  is  irregular  and  may  not  occur  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  the  wells  become  very  low  and  their 
water  strongly  saline.'  The  sources  of  supply  in  this  Nubian  Desert 
are  two: — firstly,  from  wells  (Bir),  and  secondly  from  reservoirs 
(Makhzan). 

The  first  of  these  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  from  8  to  20  feet  in  the 
detritus  of  the  valleys,  and  are  fed  by  the  water  which  percolates 
into  them  from  the  neighbouring  rocks,  being  full  after  heavy  rain 
and  diminishing  as  the  drought  continues.  As  a  consequence,  nearly 
all  these  wells  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  mineral  matter 
in  solution,  and  the  waters  of  some  are  almost  undrinkable. 

Bounded  boulders  in  pot-hole,  reservoir  of  Wadi  Om  Risha 
(Jebel  Raft). 


[Height  represented  in  figure  =  about  20  feet] 

The  second  source  of  supply,  the  rainwater-reservoirs,  are  deep 
holes  in  the  gullies  and  ravines  which  intersect  the  crystalline  hills ; 
these  are  filled  by  rainstorms,  and  as  they  are  partly  screened  from 
the  sun  by  the  steep  side  of  the  ravine  they  often  retain  the  water 
for  nearly  a  year.  Some  of  these  in  Jebel  Haft  are  of  considerable 
size,  that  in  the  Wadi  Om  Kisha  being  33  x  44  x  20  feet  in  cubical 
capacity.  The  origin  of  these  deep  holes  worn  in  the  ravines  must 
be  attributed  to  water- action,  and  in  the  reservoir  of  Medina  in 
Jebel  Raft  lie  the  rounded  stones  which  have  assisted  in  forming  this 
pot-hole.  (See  the  accompanying  figure.)  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  this  has  been  efiected  by  the  rare,  though  often  violent,  rain- 
storms of  the  present  time,  and  it  must,  1  think,  be  attributed  to 
an  earlier  period  when  the  rainfall  was  heavier  and  carved  out  the 
ravines  and  valleys  which  we  see  at  this  day.  Similar  rainwater- 
reservoirs  occur  in  the  hills  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

1  Within  tbe  last  few  years  the  onl.y  rains  capable  of  filling  all  the  wells  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Murrat  fell  in  November  1891  and  August  1896.  In 
this  long  interval  only  a  few  showers  fell. 
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II.    PBTROLOei. 

By  Miss  C.  A.  Raisik,  B.Sc. 

The  collection  of  specimens  sent  by  Capt.  Lyons  includes  many 
rocks  of  similar  class,  but  I  have  given  short  notes  of  all,  as  they 
represent  a  district  on  which  no  petrological  information  is  available, 
and  they  show  some  variations.  I  have  to  thank  Prof.  Bonney  for 
much  kind  help  in  my  investigation. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  specimens  have  been  grouped 
petrologically.  Those  in  Groups  vii  &  ix  come  from  the '  schistose ' 
area,  but  the  majority  are  h'om  the  areas  marked  by  Capt  Lyons  as 

*  crystalline  rocks,'  among  which  only  one  specimen  (Group  viii)  is 
sedimentary.  The  '  crystalline '  districts  maybe  described  as  (1) 
the  *  Southern '  (around  Murrat),  and  the  '  Western  *  (around  Jebel 
Raft)  separated  by  the  southern  tract  of  '  schistose '  rocks ;  (2)  an 

*  Eastern  '  district  beyond  the  schistose  outcrops  just  mentioned, 
extending  over  the  watershed  to  the  head  of  the  Wadi  AUakL  Of  the 
crystalline  rocks,  those  which  bear  most  distinct  signs  of  modification 
are  treated  first. 

(i)  Gneiss. 

(18^ :  Murrat,  from  the  Southern  area)..  Of  this  only  one  specimen 
occurs ;  it  is  jointed,  and  has  a  rather  fragmental  aspect. — Microic. 
The  original  constituents  are  often  reconstituted.  The  quartz  forms 
a  dear  mosaic  enclosing  minute  zircons  and  other  prisms.  The 
clustered  felspar-crystals  or  grains  (sometimes  pkgioclase  and 
somewhat  idiomorphic)  are  altered,  and  may  be  bordered  by  minute 
mica;  and  a  small  amount  of  a  green,  rather  diehroic,  altered 
biotite  occurs  with  some  ferrit«.  The  rook  is  a  fine-grained  biotit«- 
gneiss,  which  appears  to  be  granitic  in  its  origin,  probably  somewhat 
pressure-modified,  but  it  possibly  bears  traces  of  a  slight  original 
banding. 

(ii)   Hornblendite. 

(7  :  Abu  Sinaiyat,  in  the  Southern  area.)  A  greyish-green 
schistose  rock  of  rather  friable  actinolitic  hornblende. — Mierote. 
The  crystals  are  pale  green,  often  iron-stained,  scarcely  diohroic, 
well  cleaved,  and  resemble  the  small  prisms  of  secondary  hornblende 
in  many  of  the  other  rocks.  The  mineral  is  orientated.  The  macro- 
scopic aspect  suggests  pressure-modification,  and  the  microscopic 
would  accord  with  it. 

(iii)  Altered  Gabbro  or  Dolerite,  Diabase,  etc. 

(a)  Altered  Gabbro, — Several  rocks,  all  coming  from  the  southern 
area,  are  evidently  altered  forms  of  gabbro  (11,  15:  Murrat;  10, 
19:  Abu  Sinaiyat).  In  three  specimens  (11,  10,  19)  the  mineral 
constituents  are  almost  entirely  chanj^ed  intx)  an  actinolitic  aggregate 
and  a  mass  of  zoisite  with  some  epidote,  but  diallage  can  be  recog- 
nized in  one  rock  (11).     In  this  the  hand-specimen  shows  abundant 

^  The  numbers  are  those  attached  to  the  specimens  by  Oapt.  Lyons. 
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felspar,  whitish  and  fatty-looking,  and  grass-green  pyroxene  or 
amphibole  with  one  cleavage  and  a  well-marked  form.  The  appear- 
ance recalls  that  of  some  Alpine  gabbros. — Microsc,  Diallagoid  and 
homblendic  cleavages,  and  sometimes  twinning,  are  seen  in  the 
greenish  mineral  in  the  midst  of  a  felted  hombleodic  mass.  The 
rock  bears  no  definite  signs  of  crushing.  In  15  the  green  mineral 
(less  in  amount)  is  partly  now  a  chloritic  aggregate,  partly  a 
yellowish-green,  nonnJichroic  product  which  seems  flaky  as  if 
derived  perhaps  from  diallage.  The  edges  are  corroded  by  the 
surrounding  mass.  Much  of  the  felspar  is  clear  and  is  plagioclase 
(labradorite),  but  secondary  minerals  are  developed. 

Nos.  10  and  19  are  mottled  greenish  and  grey,  with  small 
patches  which  are  jade-like  in  appearance.  The  former  specimen 
is  bounded  by  joint-planes,  the  second  has  a  sand-wom  surface. — 
Micrasc.  In  both,  the  mineral  constituents  are  replaced,  but  in  IP, 
where  the  grains  are  larger  and  clearer,  actinolite  is  grouped  in 
curving  sheaves,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  pressure-effects.  In 
10  two  or  three  isolated,  fairly  large  crjstals  of  a  brownish  dichroic 
mineral  (pale  to  cinnamon-brown)  with  bluish  dusty  centre,  probably 
are  tourmaline.  They  terminate  irregularly,  enclose  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  appear  to  be  a  late  formation,  and  to  have  grown  across 
the  hornblende-zoisite  aggregate,  almost  eating  it  up,  as  the  mica 
described  by  Prof.  Bonney  across  a  schist.*  The  form,  however, 
would  be  unusual  for  tourmaline  in  a  rock  of  this  kind,  and  it  may 
be  not  only  secondary  but  also  pseudomorphic. 

(b)  Diabasic  Bocks  with  Lustre-mottled  Hornblende. — 16  (Murrat) 
is  from  the  Southern,  and  1  (Tilat  Abda)  &  33  are  h'om  the 
Eastern  region.  In  all,  well-cleaved  blackish  or  dark-green  lustre- 
mottled  hornblende  is  associated  with  felspar,  which  is  greenish - 
white  sanssuritic-looking  in  1  or  an  opaque  white  in  16. — 
Microsc,  The  felspar  is  replaced  by  a  micaceous  or  kaolin  aggregate 
with  flaky  yellowish  viridite,  or  pseudophite,  and  granular  epidote, 
some  oligodase  remaining  in  1.  The  hornblende  is  dichroic,'  has 
colourless  and  other  patches,  and  where  the  differences  are  most 
marked,  as  in  33,  the  varieties  apparently  pass  into  each  other  by 
secondary  change.  It  encloses  grains  of  felspar  often  altered  ;  also 
in  1  some  pyroxenic  grains  and  some  of  granular  calcite,  but  there 
appear  to  be  gradations  between  these,  as  if  the  pyroxene  might  be 
a  Ume-pyroxenf — a  malacolite — such  as  occurred  in  the  picrite  of 
St.  David's  described  by  Prof.  Bonney.'  Clustered  epidote  and 
scattered  actinolite  are  abundant.  In  33  iron-oxide,  a  few  zircons, 
apatite,  and  epidote  occur,  and  a  quartz- vein.  Much  of  this  slide 
consists  of  dusty  felspars,  broadly  oblong,  closely  set  in  a  ground  of 
coarse  quartz.* 

1  '  On  a  Secondary  Development  of  Biotite  and  of  Homblenda ,'  Quart 

Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xlix.  (1893)  p.  104. 

^  In  1  c,  pale  brown ;  b,  dall  ohve-ffreen ;  a«  reddish  brown  to  green. 

»  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xli.  (1885)  p.  519. 

*  1  incline  to  the  view  that  the  rock  iq  akiu  to  the  diorites,  notwithstanding 
the  form  of  the  felspars ;  and  from  the  character  of  the  hornblende,  it  seem 
best  described  here.    Compare  also  Nos.  4,  SO,  27,  ii^fni,  pp.  366, 367. 
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(c)  Other  HombUnde-diabases.—(4,  20, 9, 13, 2, 14, 17, 5, 25.)  In 
one  specimen  from  the  west  (4 :  Jebel  Baft,  west  side)  and  in  five 
specimens  from  the  south  (Murrat :  20,  9, 13, 2, 14),  where  minerals 
are  recogDizahle,  felspar  and  homhlende  in  various  stages  of  alteration 
are  the  chief  components,  and  on  the  weathered  surfaces  the  latter 
may  be  etched  out  (4,  2). — Microsc,  The  felspar  exhibits  plagioelase 
structure  either  in  the  interior  or  as  a  rim ;  and  in  most  of  the 
rocks  interstitial  clear  quartz  or  secondary  felspar  is  present,  some  of 
which  may  be  traced  in  No.  4  originating  at  the  exterior  of  certain 
crystals,  and  even  connected  with  a  kind  of  micropegmatitic 
structure.^  The  hornblende  in  some  cases  is  markedly  idiomorphic, 
and  exhibits  a  change  from  the  brown  to  a  green  variety,'  as 
in  the  mottled  crystals  in  20  and  13.  In  9  the  large  idio> 
morphic  hornblende  is  entirely  replaced  by  streaky  serpentinous  or 
chloritic  mineral  with  small  included  crystals  ;  in  4  it  is  partially 
replaced  by  filmy  viridite.  In  the  former  rock  some  of  the  enclosures 
are  iron- oxide ;  but  the  most  interesting  are  very  numerous  prisms 
of  mtile  (and  perhaps  pseudobrookite),  which  sometimes  are  related 
in  their  position  to  the  principal  cleavages  of  the  hornblende.'  In 
20  a  light- coloured  part  beyond  a  sharp  straight  boundary  of  the 
hornblende-crystal  is  probably  an  added  growth.*  Specimen  2, 
somewhat  bounded  by  joint-planes,  greyish-green,  and  externally 
brownish,  shows  under  the  microscope  aggregates  of  chlorite 
apparently  replacing  pyroxenic  cr}'stals,  and  yellowish,  slightly 
dichroic  flakes,  probably  altered  biotite,  and  some  approaching  viridite 
in  character.  In  the  microlithic  groundmass  are  granular  epidote, 
calcite,  and  iron-oxide.  Clustered  rutile  seems  to  have  formed  within 
ilmenite  which  is  now  replaced  by  leucoxene,  or  within  sphene, 
and  in  13  sphene  is  apparently  derived  from  ilmenite.  No.  1 4  is  an 
iron-stained,  compact  rock  which  exhibits  (microscopically)  a  very 
irregular  mosaic  of  plagioelase,  quartz,  colourless  chlorite,  and  a 
high-refracting  mineral  giving  a  peculiar  blue  with  crossed  nicols. 
It  includes  grains  small  and  large  (some  ^^  inch  in  diameter)  of  a 
carbonate  with  a  green  rim,  and  of  haematite  or  limonite.  Corroded 
remains  of  larger  plagioclase-felspars  occur.  These  two  rocks  have 
undergone  much  change,  and  14  is  somewhat  crushed,  but  they  were 
probably  felspathic  dolerites  or  diorites. 

Two  rocks  also  from  the  Southern  region  (5,  17 :  Murrat)  are 
fine-grained  and  are  difficult  to  identify.  No.  6  is  a^dark-grey  rock, 
with  an  interrupted  silky  look  due  to  minute  crystals,  and  with  small 
brownish  projections  on  the  surfaces  smoothed  and  pitted  by  sand- 
action. — Microsc.  The  knobs  consist  of  a  quartz-mosaic  coloured  by 
a  brownish  carbonate.     The  cryptocrystalline  sericitic  groundmass 

1  The  rock  reminds  me  somewhat  of  specimens  examined  from  the  Nile 
Valley  and  from  West  Africa.  See  also  G^eoL  Mag.  1893,  p.  4o6;  compare 
Nos.  27  &  30,  infra,  p.  367. 

^  Like  the  change  in  certain  picrites.  See  T.  G.  Bonney,  Quart.  Joum.  QeoL 
Soc.  ToL  xli.  (1886)  p.  520. 

^  Compare  the  rutile  within  serpentinized  olivine,  'On  the Rauenthal 

Serpentine,*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  hii.  (1897)  p  253. 

*  See  Whitman  Cross,  Am.  Joum.  Sci.  ser.  3,  toI.  xzxix.  (1890)  p.  360. 
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might  be  derived  from  a  felspathic  substanoey  and  numerous  brown- 
staioed,  greeDisb,  dicbroic  flakes  or  prisms  occur.  The  rock  bas 
rather  the  aspect  of  a  mica-trap,  but  some  of  the  last-named 
constituent  seems  to  haye  an  oblique  extinction,  as  if  it  were 
hornblende  rather  than  biotite.  No.  17  has  a  modified  felspathic 
ground  somewhat  similar  to  5  (with  calcite,  quartz,  limonite,  and 
minute  ?  kyanite) ;  but  it  is  penetrated  by  strings  of  small  born- 
blende,  and  encloses  large  porphyritic  felspars,  and  probably  altered 
representatives  of  others.  These  form  whitish  oblongs  in  the  pale 
greenish  hand-specimen,  which  exhibits  a  platy  structure,  and  the 
rock  might  be  called  a  hornblende-schist,  but  is  probably  a  modified 
diorite. 

In  25  (Tilat  Abda)  from  the  Eastern  area,  we  return  rather  nearer 
to  the  type  of  2  or  14.  It  is  a  greyish  rock  crowded  with  small, 
white,  irregular  felspars. — Microsc.  These  are  dusty-looking,  and 
other  crystals,  doubtless  pyroxenic,  consist  partly  of  yellowish, 
generally  isotropic  substance.  As  in  2,  an  interstitial  dear  mineral, 
granular  epidote,  calcite,  and  iron-oxide  are  present. 

From  the  Eastern  area  also  come  four  other  specimens  of  rather 
different  types  (29,  26,  30,  27). 

(d)  Porphtjritic  Diabase  (29). — A  dull  greenish  rock,  s^ind-polished 
and  somewhat  crushed. — Microsc.  The  porphyritic  crystals  are  large, 
lath-ehaped,  rich  green,  and  irregularly  terminated.  They  are 
replaced  by  chlorite,  epidote,  granular  secondary  felspar,  sometimes 
deposited  as  if  along  cleavage-planes  ;  if  these  were  felspar  originally, 
they  have  developed  an  exceptional  amount  of  chlorite.  The 
groundmass  is  almost  completely  masked  by  granular  epidote. 

(e)  Diabase  with  remains  of  AwjiU  (26). — Only  one  rock  in  the 
collection  exhibits  augite  partially  unaltered  occurring  as  porphy- 
ritic crystab,  and  even  here  hornblende  forms  the  ferromagnesian 
constituent  of  the  groundraass.  Doubtless  in  many  of  the  rocks 
augite  was  originally  present,  the  hornblende  being  secondary. 
This  specimen  is  dark  greenish-grey,  slightly  speckled,  containing 
narrow,  white,  porphyritic  felspars,  sometimes  in  radiating  clusters, 
and  some  iron  pyrites. — Microsc,  The  felspar  is  kaoliuized ;  the 
augite  sometimes  well-preserved,  occasionally  twinned  along  100  ; 
but  generally  the  crystals  are  changed — along  the  borders  or 
completely — to  fibrous  hornblende.  Clusters  of  similar  actinolite 
witii  a  carbonate  and  iron-oxide  are  found.  The  groundmass 
includes  labradorite,  and  gummy  brown  mica-like  hornblende 
passing  into  green  actinolite.  The  rock,  originally  a  minutely 
crystalline  dolerite,  now  is  rather  a  homblendic  diabase. 

(iv)  Quartz-diorite. 

In  30  the  quartz  is  not,  perhaps,  in  sufficient  amount  to  justify 
this  term,  but  it  leads  up  to  the  better-marked  type  (27).  The 
former  consists  of  flesh-coloured  or  greenish  felspar  and  of  blackish 
hornblende  with  a  little  quartz. — Microsc,  The  plagioclase-felspar 
is  intercrystallized  with  a  mosaic,  the  grains  exhibiting  a  kind  of 
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micropegmaiitic  structure.  This  may  show  finger-like  divisions 
radiating  in  tufls,  or  two  sets  of  them  at  right  angles  fonning  a 
kind  of  basket-work,  but  usually  the  structure  is  less  regular.*  The 
hornblende  is  dichroic  (myrtle-green  to  pale  greenish-yellow),  not 
idiomorphio  or  fresh-looking,  associated  with  some  altered  biotite. 
Iron-oxide,  epidote,  ?  apatite,  besides  quartz,  are  present.  The 
rock  originally  may  have  been  a  diorite. 

No.  27  is  a  pinki8h-white  fine-grained  rock. — Microsc.  The  fel- 
spar is  plagioclase ;  the  quartz  forms  a  mosaic,  containing  lines  of 
cavities  and  aoicular  microliths  which  extend  through  adjacent 
grains.  The  rich  green  dichroic  hornblende,'  with  twinning  along 
100,  encloses  grains  of  quartz  or  felspar.  Iron -oxide  (?  ilmenite), 
epidote,  and  impure-looking  sphene  oocur.  The  constituents  are 
ail  rather  irregular,  and  the  rock  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
affected  by  pressure  followed  by  reconstitution. 

(v)  Granite. 

One  specimen  from  the  Western  area  (3 :  Jebel  Raft,  west  side,  by 
Wadi  Tonaidba)  consists  of  quartz  (projecting  on  weathered  surfaces), 
of  much  pinkish  felspar,  and  of  a  reddish-black  iron-oxide. — Microsc. 
The  felspars  are  idiomorphic,  kaolinized,  but  at  places  apparently 
plagioclase.  In  the  interstitial  quartz  are  lines  of  enclosures.  Veins 
also  occur  which  are  in  mineral  continuity  with  the  quartz  where 
they  pass  through  it.  The  haematite  or  limonite  replaces  fairly  large 
crystals  which  are  posterior  to  the  felspar,  but  resemble  pyroxene, 
and  are  similar  to  the  replaced  pyroxene  (?)  in  rocks,  probably 
doleritic,  from  Abu  Seir  and  West  Africa.* 

(vi)  Felstones. 

Two  rocks  from  the  Eastern  area  appear  to  be  crjrptocrystalline 
forms  of  an  intermediate  or  acid  t3rpe.  No.  31  is  jointed,  with  rather 
polished  surfaces.  The  rook  is  brown  and  fiinty-looking,  speckled 
with  white  porphyritic  felspar-crystals,  partly  corroded. — Microgc. 
A  second  generation  of  small  felspars  helps  to  form  the  ground- 
mass,  which  includes  small  green,  dichroic,  micaceous,  or  chloritic 
flakes  and  black  iron-oxide.  The  rock  probably  is  a  compact 
quartz-felsite. 

No.  32  is  pale  grey,  with  numerous  whitish  porphyritic  felspars, 
often  idiomorphic,  like  orthoclase  in  shape,  but  altered,  with  various 
enclosures —  micaceous,  pyroxenic,  and  others.  A  vein  filled  with  a 
carbonate  occurs.  The  devitrified  groundmass,  abundantly  micro- 
lithic,  has  a  fiuxional  look,  and  the  rock  is  a  felsite  probably  slightly 
affected  by  pressure. 

*  Although  a  Bimilar  formation  in  other  rocka  may  be  original,  this  suggerta  a 
secondary  deposition  along  cleavage-planes,  resembling  the '  quartxde  corrosion  * 
of  Fouqui  k  I^vy.  *  Min.  Micr.'  (M6m.  Carte  g6ol.  France,  1879)  p.  193. 

'  a,  myrtle-green ;  b,  olive-green ;  e,  pale  brownish-green. 

>  GeoL  Mag.  1893,  p.  441. 
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(vii)  Rocks  of  Igneous  Character,  but  Uncertain  Origin. 
('  Schistose'  area:  21,  24,  23.) 

(21)  Wadi  Om  Nabadi ;  (24)  Jebel  Banat  Raft.  Two  rocks  from 
different  parts  of  the  southern  schistose  area  bear  some  resemblance 
to  each  other.  Both  are  pale  greenish,  with  fine-grained  structure 
developed,  probably  by  wind-erosion,  on  the  weathered  surface. 
They  have  a  slight  appearance  of  schistosity ;  and  one  rook  (24) 
exhibits  apparent  h^gments  separated  by  Tein-like  parts  rich  in 
epidote. — Mkrotc,  Both  rocks  include  worn  and  sometimes  rounded 
plagiodase-crystals  ;  the  intermediate  part  being  much  masked  by 
epidote  and  other  secondary  minerals.  In  all  the  constituents 
microlithic  enclosures  have  formed,  often  of  small  flakes  of  chlorite, 
of  which  mineral  larger  crystals  also  occur  in  the  slide  (dichroic, 
changing  from  green  to  y  Jlowish).  Much  scattered  iron-oxide  is 
found.  While  some  of  tie  microscopic  fragmental  appearance  is 
probably  due  to  subsequent  disturbance  or  crushing,  some  of  it  is 
probably  original.  The  rock  (21)  seems  certainly  a  diabase-grit  or 
ash,  with  inclusion  possibly  of  some  andesitic  or  felsitic  fragments ; 
while  24,  although  it  may  have  been  also  originally  clastic,  has  more 
resemblance  to  a  true  igneous  rock.     The  sp.  gr.  of  24  is  2*77. 

(23 :  Om  Nabadi)  is  a  dull  greenish-drab,  finely-speckled  schistose 
rock,  in  which  the  plagioclase-crystals  are  broken  and  corroded. 
The  felsitic  groundmass  contains  greenish  microliths  (more  abundant 
along  iron-stained  streaks),  a  carbonate,  limonite,  ?  chalybite,  ?  epi- 
dote, and  black  iron-oxide.  The  brown  mica  includes  small  scales 
changing  to  green,  and  larger,  clearer  flakes,  transverse  to  the 
foliation,  which  thus  appear  to  be  secondary,  like  those  described 
by  Prof.  Bonney  in  an  Alpine  schist.*  Green  dichroic  flakes 
occur,  probably  derived  from  certain  of  these  larger  mica- crystals. 
The  clearer  areas,  enclosed  within  greenish  stringy  lines,  appear,  on 
microscopic  examination,  to  be  like  normal  felsite,  and  the  rock, 
which  looks  finely  fragmental,  may  owe  this  appearance  to  crushing, 
and  may  be  a  squeezed  porphyrite.  The  sp.  gr.  of  one  fragment 
was  found  to  be  2*71,  which  would  agree  very  well  with  this 
identification. 

(viii)  Sedimentary  Fragmental  Rocks. 

One  rock  from  the  Southern  area  is  an  impure  limestone  (6: 
Murrat,  S.).  A  strong,  compact,  dark  grey  rock,  with  a  somewhat 
foliated  look,  containing  small,  elongated,  slightly  irregular,  silver}- 
flakes,  very  definitely  orientated.  The  rock  effervesces  briskly  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  a  quartzose  or  gritty  limestone,  indurated,  and 
from  the  fiaky  laminae  has  the  appearance  of  being  pressure-modified, 
but  this  character  cannot  be  well  recognized  in  the  microscope-slide. 
One  surface  is  sand-worn. — Microsc,  Calcite,  the  chief  constituent, 
is  dusty  with  opacite  (?  carbonaceous),  and  is  interrupted  by  nests 
of  impure  limonite.     The  included  fragments  consist  of  quartz,  of 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Gkol.  8oc.  voL  xlix.  (1893)  p.  104. 
Q.J.G.S.  No.  211.  2  c 
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plagiodase,  some  of  (?)fel8ite.  Minute  flakes  of  white  mica  are 
scattered  within  or  around  the  fragments,  or  form  wavy  patches^ 
the  silvery  scales  heing  seen  macroscopically. 

This  specimen,  hrought  from  the  area  of  '  crystalline '  rocks,  has 
more  affinity  with  those  of  the  '  schistose '  r^on,  and  resemhles 
certain  squeezed  muddy  limestoDes  of  the  Alps,  which  prohahly  are 
Jurassic  in  age. 

(ix)    (?)  Phyllites. 

(21*  22:  Wadi  Om  Nahadi.  From  the  *  Schistose'  area.) 
These  two  specimens  are  schistose  rocks  with  silvery-sheen  sui^ 
faces,  somewhat  iron-stainedy  partly  in  connexion  with  rusty  cubic 
crystals. — Morose,  The  fine-grained  dear  mosaic  is  crowded  with 
psJe  green  micaceous  (?)  microliths,  often  orientated,  and  sometimes 
matted  along  wavy  lines.  In  21*  one  rather  large  crystal,  now 
limonite,  has  a  border  of  coarsely  crystalline  quartz,  almost  cubic 
in  outline.  Fine-grained  quartz-veins  traverse  the  slide.  It  is  not 
easy  to  decide  whether  these  two  specimens  are  crushed,  some- 
what gritty  phyllites,  or  much-cleaved  schist,  like  certain  Alpine 
rocks.  Although  in  the  slice  from  22  a  crystalline  character  seems 
slightly  more  evident,  the  rocks  which  have  been  crushed  were  more 
probably  not  true  schists.  The  two  specimens  might  well  come 
from  the  same  rock,  and  scarcely  represent  even  different  bands. 

A  quantity  of  cubes  of  a  rich  brown  colour  were  collected  on  the 
hiU  of  Eageritbar,  where  it  was  crossed  by  Capt.  Lyons's  route.  The 
mineral  is  limonite,  but  is  no  doubt  a  pseudomorph.  The  crystals 
are  generally  from  |  to  §  inch  across,  and  they  were  probably 
formed  in  situ,  since  in  an  accompanying  fragment  of  rock  are 
similar  cubes,  but  much  smaller  (about  -r^r  inch).  These  crystals 
often  have  dosely-fitting  quartz,  which  buuds  up  a  regular  partially 
cuhic  form,  as  if  it  were  a  vein-like  growth  similar  to  that  described 
in  slide  21,*  and  at  one  part  like  '  faser- quartz.'  The  loose  cubes 
often  exhibit  associated  quartz.  Thus  it  seems  as  if  the  formation 
of  the  cuhes  may  have  induced  crystallization  and  deposition  of  silica 
around  them.  In  the  slice  of  mis  rock,  micaceous  microliths  are 
not  recognizable,  but  the  fine  granular  mosaic  of  the  groundmass 
seems  to  be  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  specimens,  although 
here  it  is  very  much  masked  by  patcliy  limonite.  By  the  kindness 
of  Prof.  Bonney,  I  have  looked  for  comparison  at  slides  of  the  Ober- 
mittweida  rocks,^  which  exhibit  a  micromineralogical  change  far 
more  marked,  but  apparently  of  the  same  type. 

(x)   Vein-quartz. 

(8, 12 :  Abu  Sinaiyat.)  Two  specimens  from  the  Southern  area 
are  hard,  compact,  sand-worn  rock,  speckled  with  minute  metallic 
grains,  and  weathering  brown.  They  have  a  brecdated  look,  the 
fragments,  black  in  colour,  tinged  violet  in  places,  being  separated 
by  whitish  veins  of  composite  quartz,  larger  in  12. — Mierosc 
Fragments  of  the  original  vein-quartz  are  large,  irregular,  but 

^  See  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soo.  toL  zli?.  (1888)  p.  26. 
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elongated  and  orientated.  In  these  the  opaque  metallic  hsmatite  (?) 
is  disseminated  in  fine  particles,  hut  it  is  aggregated  as  crystals  or 
thicker  streaks  among  the  cementing  secondary  quartz.  In  12 
ihe  grains  of  the  mosaic  are  larger,  more  sharply  defined,  more 
crystol-shaped,  and  freer  from  opacite. 

SUMILLBT. 

1.  Classes  of  Rocks. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  felstones,  the  igneous  rocks 
sre  holocrystalline.  One  is  apparently  granitic,  and  one  gneiss  may 
he  a  modification  of  an  igneous  rock,  hut  the  great  majority  helong 
to  a  rather  hasic  or  to  an  intermediate  type,  and  are  generally  much 
altered ;  they  are  diorites,  diahases,  dolerites,  or  gahhros.  Of  none 
of  the  rocks  can  we  say  with  certainty  that  it  originated  as  a 
laTa-flow,  only  a  slight  indication  of  fluxional  structure  heing  found 
in  one  fdstone,  and  certain  specimens  (such  as  the  gahhro  and  the 
granite)  douhtless  can  only  he  from  intrusiTo  masses ;  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  others  must  he  decided  hy  field  eyidence. 

The  few  fragmental  rocks  come  from  the  '  Schistose '  area,  except 
-one  gritty  limestone  apparently  caught  in  among  igneous  masses. 
Two  are  much  crushed,  prohahly  phyllites ;  and  one  at  least  consists 
-chiefly  of  igneous  materials,  hut  probably  originated  from  the  denu- 
^tion  of  doleritic  or  diabasic  rocks,  and  not  as  tuff  or  agglomerate. 

2.  Mineral  Changes. 

The  rock-constituents  afford  evidence  of  many  and  various  altera- 
tions. These  are  especially  illustrated  in  the  numerous  specimens 
belonging  to  the  doleritic  or  allied  groups. 

FeUpar, — In  nearly  all  cases  the  felspars  are  much  changed,  in  some 
completely  so.  Examples  occur  of  the  common  dusty  alteration,  while 
much  of  the  felspar  has  developed  flakes  or  films,  either  scattered  or 
massed  together,  of  a  minute  mica^like  mineral  which  may  bo  some- 
times a  hydrous  mica,  sometimes  kaolin.  Epidote  occurs  in  crystals, 
or  often  as  a  granular  aggregate;  but  some  of  the  felspars  are  replaced 
hy  zoisite  or  by  a  mixture  of  zoisite  and  epidote,  and  other  groups  of 
these  minerals  probably  are  similarly  derived.  Occasionally  a  small 
amount  of  a  greenish  mineral  resembling  a  serpentinous  product  is 
present,  and  in  one  slide  a  quantity  of  chlorite  is  found  within 
crystals  which  probably  are  felspar,  a  less  usual  alteration,  and  one 
which  is  only  possible  by  the  interchange  of  constituents.' 

PyroxeMC  Minerals. — In  only  one  slide  is  there  any  ordinary 
unchanged  augite,  and  even  there  many  of  the  crystals  are  either 
partially  or  completely  altered  to  an  aggregate  mostly  of  an  actino- 
Htio  character.  Several  of  the  rocks  contain  common,  brown, 
well-cleaved  hornblende,  nearly  always  exhibiting  alteration  to  a 
mottled  and  pale  green  or  colourless  variety  or  to  actinolite.  The 
lustre-mottling  of  the  crystals    is  interesting;    they  sometimes 

>  See  T.  G.  Bonney, '  On  tome  Sohiitoee  GreeDstonea,  etc./  Quart.  Jouni.  GeoL 
J3oo.ToLzlix.(1893)p.  103. 
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inolade  grains  of  felspar,  sometimes  probably  a  lime-pyroxene  like 
the  picrite  of  St.  David's.*  ApparenUy  an  added  growth  occnrs  in 
one  or  two  cases.^  In  several  specimens  an  actinolitic  aggregate  is- 
the  only  representative  of  the  pyroxenic  constituent,  especially  in 
what  seem  to  have  been  originally  gabbros,  although  the  diallage 
structure  is  rarely  recognizable  in  them.  This  actinolitic  develop- 
ment is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  dynamo-metamorphism, 
and  may  be  considered  to  be  probably  an  example  of  the  second 
class  of  alteration  suggested  by  Prof.  Bonney.'  The  rocks  ex- 
hibit other  secondary  minerals,  the  most  interesting  of  which  ^ 
perhaps,  is  rutile,  richly  developed  in  one  case  within  crystals^ 
idiomorphic  in  form,  but  now  consisting  of  an  actinolitic  aggregate, 
like  the  development  within  serpentine  in  certain  altered  peridotites 
where  the  outiine  of  the  original  olivine-grain  is  retained.*  In 
another  rock,  rutile  apparently  is  formed  from  ilmenite,  now  replaced 
by  leucoxene.  In  more  than  one  case,  mica  has  developed  apparently 
across  structure-planes,  as  in  the  rocks  described  by  Prof.  Bonney/ 

3.  Pressure-effects. 

The  area  described  by  Capt.  Lyons  as  consisting  of  '  schistose ' 
rocks,  and  so  marked  on  the  accompanying  map  (PI.  XXVI),  is^ 
illustrated  in  this  collection  by  only  five  specimens.  Judging  from 
these,  the  rocks  all  show  effects  of  pressure,  which  in  the  probable 
phyllites  are  very  strongly  marked. 

A  crushed  and  brecciated  vein-quartz  is  interesting  as  exhibiting 
a  separation  of  the  quartz,  and  of  the  minute  disseminated  iron-oxide.. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  so  many  other  examples,  doubtless  the  crushed 
material  facilitated  the  percolation  of  water,  through  the  action  of 
which  separation  and  recrystallization  probably  were  caused.  The 
fragmental  rocks  have  undergone  pressure- modification,  as  in  one 
gritty  limestone,  and  doubtless  several  of  the  basic  rocks  (altered 
gabbros  and  diabase),  but  these  would  offer  much  resistance  and 
would  not  easily  exhibit  effects  from  this  cause. 

4.  Meteorological  Action. 

One  phenomenon  of  which  there  is  clear  evidence  is  the  erosion 
by  wind  and  desert-sand,  and  the  formation  of  a  weathered  coating. 
The  worn  faces  of  the  rocks  usually  are  lumpy  or  irregular,  but 
with  projections  and  depressions,  smoothed  or  polished.  In  many  of 
the  crystalline  rocks  the  pyroxenic  constituent  is  slightly  hollowed 
out  on  the  weathered  surface,  and  apparently  is  the  part  first  to 
acquire  the  brown  coating  described  by  Walther  and  other  observers.* 
Whatever  be  the  origin  of  this  layer,  the  peculiar  polish  which 
accompanies  it  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  wind-action  noticed 
above. 

*  T.  a.  Bonney,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xli.  (18a5)  p.  519. 

*  See  also  Whitman  Cross,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  ser.  3,  vol.  xxxii,  (1890)  p.  360. 
»  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  toL  xlix.  (1893)  p.  102. 

*  Ibid,  vol.  liii.  (1897)  pp.  253,  262. 

*  Ibid,  voL  xlix.  (1893)  p.  104. 

«  '  Die  Denudation  in  der  Wiiste,*  J.  Walther,  1891,  pp.  109-117. 
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5.  Relative  Age  of  the  Rocks^  and  Comparison  with  other 
Localities. 

While  the  coarse  gneissic  and  granitoid  rocks  of  the  Nile  Valley 
jiear  Assnan  are  poorly  represented,  some  likeness  to  those  of  a 
more  basic  or  intermediate  type  from  Wadi  Haifa  is  exhibited.* 
The  rocks  which  appeared  to  belong  to  an  ancient  series  £rom  that 
part  of  the  Nile  Valley  were,  however,  generally  dioritic.  The  more 
modified  types  in  this  collection  from  east  of  the  Nile  are  usually 
coarser,  and  are  altered  gabbro  rather  than  diorite.  Much  of  the 
hornblende  is  similar  to  that  in  the  less-altered  diorites  of  the  valley, 
^though  in  the  latter  the  plagioclase  is  often  somewhat  fresher  in 
appearance.  In  one  rock  from  the  Second  Cataract  unchanged 
angite  occurred,  as  in  No.  26  in  this  collection  (p.  367). 

The  altered  gabbros  with  remains  of  diallage,  occasionally  still 
recognizable,  rather  resemble  the  well-known  euphotide  (Alpine 
gabbro),'*  and  this  type  has  not  been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
from  Upper  Egypt.  The  almost  pure  homblendite  seems  not  to  be 
represented  nearer  than  Fangani  or  Southern  Abyssinia.  The  rarity 
of  these  types  in  this  southerly  region  can  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  exhaustive  list  given  by  A.  Kosiwal.'  Notwithstanding  specific 
or  varietal  differences,  however,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  regards 
this  area  are  similar  to  those  suggested  by  examination  of  specimens 
from  parts  of  the  Nile  Valley ;  and  even  similar  in  the  difficulty, 
sometimes,  of  identifpng  with  certainty  all  the  members  of  the 
ancient  Archsean  series.^ 

It  seems  clear  that  the  complex  in  this  district  east  of  the  NUe 
exhibits  the  old  floor  of  crystalline  rocks  of  which  Capt.  Lyons  has 
.already  noticed  indications  in  the  country  west  of  the  river  (for 
example,  the  gneiss  of  Jebel  Abu  Bayan).  It  is  interesting  to  find 
.these  basement-rocks  exposed  along  what  Capt.  Lyons  had  suggested 
may  be  an  anticlinal  axis.*  The  resemblances  abo  to  rocks  which 
have  been  described  from  near  Wadi  Haifa  render  this  coincidence 
.the  more  striking,  since  it  is  by  way  of  tbis  locality  that  the 
suggested  anticlinal  would  cross  the  Nile  Valley. 

'  Geol.  Mag.  1893,  p.  437.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  L.  Fletcher.  M.A.,  F.B.8., 
Keeper  of  Mineralogy  at  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  kindly 
jJlowing  me  to  reexamine  the  specimens  described,  as  the  rocks  and  slides  have 
been  deposited  in  that  collection. 

*  '  Petrologioal  Notes  on  the  Euphotide  or  Saussurite-smaragdite  Ghtbbro  of 
the  Saasthal,^  T.  G.  Bonney,  Phil.  Mag.  ser.  6,  voL  xxxiii.  (1892)  p.  237 ;  *  On 
some  Specimens  of  Gk^bbro  from  the  Pennine  Alps,'  T.  G.  Bonney,  Min.  Mag. 
▼oL  ii.  (1878)  p.  5. 

*  Denkschr.  der  Kais.  Akad.  der  ^iu.  Wien,  toL  IriiL  (1891):  <Beitr. 
4ur  geol.  Eenntniss  des  ostlichen  Afrika,'  pt  ii.  pp.  531-648. 

*  Geol.  Mag.  1893,  p.  430. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol  Soo.  toI.  1.  (1894)  p.  539. 
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III.  Watbb  Axaltbes. 
By  Miss  E.  Abtoh,  B.Sc 

The  water  was  collected  from  wells  in  the  Nubian  Desert  in. 
December  1894  bj  Gapt.  H.  G.  Lyons,  R.E.,  who  has  sent  with  each 
specimen  the  following  description : — 

1.  Murrat  Wells. 

Water-snrfaoe  10  feet  from  the  ground ;  depth  2  feet  6  inches.  If 
the  water  is  all  used  up  by  a  carayan,  the  well  refills  in  a  few  hours^ 
trickling  in  at  the  sides.  Last  fall  of  rain  in  Noyember  1891,  except 
for  two  or  three  showers.  No  yegetation  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
wells,  which  are  sunk  in  the  sand-and-grayel  detritus  filling  the 
yalley.  The  supply  of  water  is  said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  unlimited. 
Wells  from  1  to  8  in  number,  open  at  yarious  times. 

2.  Bir  Tilat  Abda. 

Called  by  the  Arabs  a  < bitter'  well.  Water  20  feet  from  the 
sur&ce ;  well  sunk  in  sand-and-grayel  detritus.  Considerable  y^e- 
tation  around  it.     Last  rain  in  Noyember  1891. 

3.  Bir  Ab  Araga. 

Water  20  feet  from  the  surface.  A  moderate  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  yicinity.  Last  rain  fell  in  Noyember  1891.  Used  by 
the  Arabs  who  liye  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  tables  (p.  375)  giye  the  analyses  of  the  waters.  In  the 
first  table  the  figures  are  the  actual  amounts  of  the  substances 
found ;  the  second  table  giyes  the  approximate  constitution.^  The 
wells  are  numbered  as  aboye : — 1  =  Murrat,  2  =s  Bir  Tilat  Abda^ 
3  s  Bir  Ab  Araga. 

Quantities  are  tabulated  in  grains  per  gallon.  The  *  total  solid 
matter '  was  found  by  direct  eyaporation.  The  ammonia  is  expressed^ 
in  the  usual  manner,  in  parts  per  million. 

PLATE  XXYI. 

Geological  sketch-map  of  a  portion  of  the  Nubian  Desert  south-east 
of  Eorosko,  on  the  scale  of  16  miles  to  1  inch. 


Discussion. 

Prof.  Hull  was  glad  to  find  that  Capt.  Lyons  was  continuing 
his  geological  obseryations  up  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  He  presimied 
that  those  described  were  the  result  of  a  reconnaissance  made  in 
adyanoe  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Egypt,  and  they  seemed  to  show 
that  the  relations  of  tiie  yarious  formations  aboye  the  First  Cataract 
were  similar  to  those  about  Assuan.  The  old  Archaean  meta- 
morphic  rocks  were  fpiuid  peering  up  through  the  nearly  horizontal 
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Table  I. 


WeUl. 

WeU2. 

Well  3. 

'  Total  Rolid  matter*    

410-5 

359-6 

253-5 

SiOo   

1-28 

0-26 
37-76 

5-81 

61-38 

3208 

175-23 

61-79 

1-86 

3-36 

4-36 
31-19 

6-74 

63-88 

30-41 

182-62 

21-42 

1-88 

2-48 

0-96 

37-96 

6-89 

21-91 

1118 

142-47 

28-05 

trace. 

•^a    • 

Fe,0,+Al.»0,  

Oa 

Ma      

*"*o      •" • 

Na 

K   

SO,    

01  

NO 

Free  anamonia 

377-45 

0-378 
0185 

345-76 

0105 
0173 

251-89 

0-199 
0260 

Albuminoid  ammonia  

Table  U. 


WeUl. 


WeU2. 


WeU3. 


SiOa  

Fe^Oj+AlA 

KCl   

NaCl 

NajSO^ 

K2SO4   

MgSO,  

KNO3    

CaSOj     

OaOO.    1 

H,co,  ; 


1-28 

0-26 

3418 

1581 

170-25 

21-27 

2815 

3-03 

59-50 

82-04 


3-36 

4-36 

1073 

41-71 

146-49 

32-65 

306 

81-87 

2879 


2-48 

0-96 

1-45 

17-29 

46-46 

33-35 

226 

12013 

10-56 


415-77 


353-02 


234-93 
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beds  of  the  Nubian  Sandstone — probably  along  the  axes  of  low! 
saddles — and  throwing-  off  the  stratified  deposits  on  all  sides.    He  [ 
noticed  the  suggestion  that  possibly  there  were  two  divisions  of  the  I 
Nubian  beds — namely,  the  conglomerates  and  varied  strata  in  the  I 
lower  part,  and  the  more  solid  sandstones  in  the  upper  (from  whichT 
the  building-stones  of  the  great  temples  had  been  derived) ;  but  thejl 
question  whether  all  these  deposits  were  merely  variations  of  one  J 
great  lacustrine  (or  estuarine)  formation,  or  were  distinct  formations^  ~ 
could  be  determined  only  by  a  detailed  survey.     Regarding  the 
igneous  rocks  which  occur  as  dykes  traversing  the  old  rocks,  it  was 
clear  that  they  belong  to  some  period  intermediate  between  the  . 
Archsean  and   the    Cretaceous — possibly    Upper  Palssozoic.      He 
thought  that  when  the  waters  of  the  old  wells  became  saturated 
with  salts,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  sink  new  wells  dose  by 
in  favourable  positions,  in  which  the  waters  would  probably  be 
found  less  saline. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake  thought  that  geologists  seemed  rather  too 
ready  to  suppose  comparatively  recent  changes  of  climate  to  account 
for  phenomena  which  they  could  not  otherwise  explain.  In  the 
present  case  the  depressions  in  the  river-beds  called  '  potholes '  are 
thus  accounted  for.  In  Cutch,  however,  there  were  numerous 
similar  depressions  filled  with  water  all  the  year  round,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  stream-course  was  dry  sand,  and  yet  there  was 
evidence  that  the  general  conditions  of  climate  had  been  constant 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
district  described  a  varying  intensity  of  rainfall,  or  the  diversion  of 
the  water  falling  on  higher  reaches  of  the  streams  into  other 
courses,  owing  to  physical  changes  beyond  the  district  in  question, 
might  account  for  the  present  lack  of  water,  without  any  very 
serious  alteration  of  the  climatic  conditions. 

Prof.  Bonnet  said  that  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  the 
lower  conglomerate  mentioned  by  Capt.  Lyons  might  be  pre- 
Cretaceous,  like  those  described  by  Prof.  Hull.  He  did  not  think 
that  much  good  would  come  from  sinking  fresh  wells.  As  regards 
the  origin  of  the  wadis  and  rounded  stones,  he  did  not  see  how 
these  phenomena  could  possibly  be  explained  without  a  heavier 
rainfall,  and  that  climate  had  changed  was  a  geological  common- 
place.    He  thought  that  the  wells  were  in  detritus. 
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■28.  T%«  MoLLusoA  o/ <Atf  Chalk  Rock  :  Part  11.    By  Henrt  Woods, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.    (Read  May  12th,  1897.) 

[Platm  xxvn.  &  xxvni.] 
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IV.  Difltribation  and  Relations  of  the  Fauna 394 

y.  Conditions  under  which  the  Chalk  Bock  was  Deposited 398 

I.  Introduction. 

Thb  first  part  of  this  paper,  dealing  with  the  Cephalopoda,  Gastero- 
poda, and  Scaphopoda,  appeared  in  the  preceding  yolume  of  thin 
Journal.*  In  the  present  communication  I  propose  to  consider  the 
Lamellibranchia,  and  to  discuss  the  relations  and  distrihution  of  the 
fauna  of  the  Chalk  Rock  and  the  conditions  under  which  that  fauna 
lived. 

The  Lamellibranchs  are  represented  hy  a  larger  number  of  species 
than  either  the  Cephalopoda  or  the  Gasteropoda,  but,  on  account  of 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  their  remains  are  preserved,  greater 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  studying  them  than  was  the  case  with 
the  groups  considered  in  Part  I.  Again,  there  is  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  forms  other  than  those  herein  described,  but  the  speci- 
mens now  at  my  disposal  are  not  sufficiently  good  for  determination. 
I  shall  hope,  after  more  collecting  has  been  done,  to  be  able  to 
supplement  this  work,  and  shall  be  grateful  for  any  opportunity  of 
examining  specimens  from  this  zone. 

For  further  assistance  I  must  again  thank  the  gentlemen  men- 
tioned in  Part  I.,  particularly  Mr.  Jukes-Browne,  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Crick,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Brydone. 

II.  Class  LAMELLIBRANCHIA. 
Family  Nuculanidae,  Stoliczka. 

Genus  Nucxtlana,  Link,  1807 
[^Leday  Schumacher,  1817]. 
NircuLAKA  of.  siLiauA  (Goldfuss). 

1837.  Nucula  •iHqua^  A.  Ooldfuss, '  Petref.  Germ.'  toI.  ii.  p.  166,  pL  czzv.  f.  18 ; 
1846.  A.  E.  Reuss,  *I>ie  Verstein.  der  bohm.  Kreideformat.'  pt.  ii.  p.  7,  pi.  xxxiv. 

*  Vol.  hi.  (1896)  pp.  68-98  &  pis.  ii-iv.  Correction  to  be  noted  there  :— 
|»p.  88  et  uqq,,  for  Trochus  berocsotrgTue  read  TVochus  berocsctremis. 
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f.  11 ;  1889.  O.  Oriepenkerl,  '  Die  Versteiii.  der  Senon.  Kreide  too  Konigslotter/ 
Pal&ont.  Abhandl.  vol.  iv.  p.  67. 

1850.  Leda  nliqna,  A.  d^Orbi^y,  *  Prodr.  de  PaL'  toL  u.  p.  236 ;  1877.  A.  Pritoch, 
'  Stad.  im  Gebieto  der  bohm.  Kreideformat.  II.  Die  Weusenberger  a.  Malnitier 
Schichten,'  p.  117,  f.  81 ;  1889.  E.  Holzapfel,  *  Die  MoUn^ken  der  Aacbener  Kreide,' 
PalflBODtograpbica,  vol.  zxxv.  p.  203;  1893.  A.  Pritsch,  'Stud,  im  (Jebiete  der  bohm, 
Kreideformat.  V.  Prieeener  Schichten/  p.  92 ;  1895.  F.  Vogel,  *  Die  holland.  Kreide,' 
p.  37. 

1885.  Nuculana  9iliqua^  F.  Notling,  'Die  Fauna d.  baltisch.  Cenoman-Geschiebe,' 
Pkdaont.  Abhandl.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  27,  pi.  iv.  f.  15. 

[Non  Nucula  iUiqua,  H.  B.  Geinitz,  *Char.  d.  Schichten  «.  Petref.  d.  sachs.- 
bohm.  Kreidegeb.'  pt.  iii.  (1842)  p.  77,  pi.  xx.  f.  28  &  29.] 

BemarJcs. — There  are  two  Bpedmens  in  the  Montagu  Smith 
Collection  which  agree  well  with  the  figures  given  by  Goldfuss  and 
Beoss,  but  since,  like  the  figured  specimens,  they  are  in  the  form  of 
casts,  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of  their  identity.  The  approximate 
sixe  of  one  of  the  specimens  is: — length =16  mm. ;  height  =6  mm. 
The  type  of  the  species  comes  from  the  Aachen  Greensand  (Lower 
Senonian). 

DUtrilmtion, — England:  Chalk  Rock  of  Cnokhamdey.  North- 
western Oermany :  Maestrichtian  of  Eonrath  near  Aachen ;  Kervien 
of  Aachen.    Bohemia :  Weissenberg  and  Priesen  Beds. 

Family  Nuculidse,  Gray. 
Genus  Nucula,  Lamarck,  1799. 
Nucula  sp.    (PI.  XXVII.  figs.  1  &  2.) 

Remarlc9, — A  species  of  Nucula  is  represented  in  the  Montagu 
Smith  Collection  by  eleven  specimens ;  it  approaches  closely  in  form 
d'Orbign/s  N.  Benauxiana  ^  found  in  the  Turonian  of  Uchaox,  but, 
unfortunately,  all  the  specimens  are  internal  casts,  so  that  an  exact 
determination  is  impossible.  Size  of  an  average  specimen  :  length 
sl3  mm.;  heightsslO  mm. 

Distribution, — Chalk  Eock  of  Cuckhamsley. 

Family  Arcidae,  Lamarck. 
Genus  Abca,  Linnaeus,  1766. 
Abca  sp.,  cf.  Gallibitnei,  d'Orbigny.     (PL  XXVII.  ^g.  3.) 

There  are  two  casts  from  Cuckhamsley  in  the  Montagu  Smith 
Collection  which  agree  with  A,  Oallienneij  d'Orbigny,*  from  the 
Cenomanian  of  Le  Mans,  Eouen,  etc.,  except  that  they  are  rather 
shorter.     Size  of  a  specimen  :  length =33  mm. ;  heights  19  mm. 

Aboa  (Barbatia)  sp.,  cf.  Gbinitzi,    Beuss,   1844.    (PL  XXVII. 
figs.  5  &  6.) 

[See  especially,  Reass, ' Qeogn,  Skizzen/  vol.  ii.  (1844)  p.  192,  and  'Die  Veratein. 
der  bohm.  Kreidefonnat'  pt.  ii.  (1846)  p.    11,  pi.  xxxiv.  f.  31 ;    CtaniU,  '  I>as 

^  •  Pal.  Frsn<^  Terr.  Cr6t;  toI.  iii.  (184^-47)  p.  179  &  pi.  oocit.  figs.  7-9.  This 
it  regarded  by  Pictet  &  Oampiche,  *  Poas.  Terr.  Cr6t.  Ste.  Croix,'  pt  iii  (1866) 


p.  418,  as  a  f^onym  of  N.  impresta,  Sowerby. 
Op.  mtpra  cit.  p.  218  k  pL  ocoxiy. 
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Remarks, — A  specimen,  consisting  of  an  internal,  and  part  of  an 
external  mould,  agrees  with  A.  Oeinitzi  in  form,  but  differs  in» 
possessing  rather  finer  and  more  numerous  ribs.  It  is  probably  the 
form  figured  bj  Sowerby  as  Byssoarca  maruUetms '  from  the  Chalk 
of  Kent.  Size  of  specimen  from  Cuckhamsley:  length  (approxi- 
mate) s=  23  mm.;  height  =s  11  mm. 

A.  Geinitzi  occurs  in  the  Planer-Ealk  of  Strehlen  (Saxony),  in 
the  Teplitz  Beds  of  Bohemia,  etc. 

Distribution, — Chalk  Rock  of  Cuckhamsley. 

ABCAsp.    (PI.  XXVII.  fig.  4.) 

Descrijftion. — Shell  oblique,  ebngate,  anteriorly  very  short  and 
rounded.  Posterior  margin  oblique,  somewhat  rounded.  Umbones 
sharp.  Surface  with  concentric  lines  of  growth ;  and  with  radiat- 
ing ribs  extending  from  the  umbo  to  the  posterior  margin.  Size : 
length=13  mm. ;  heights  6  mm. 

Bemarhs, — This  species  is  at  present  known  by  one  specimen 
only.  It  resembles  Area  streKUnsis,  Geinitz,  from  the  Planer-Ealk 
of  Strehlen,  but  in  that  form  the  shell  is  less  oblique,  and  the 
surface  is  generally  smooth,  except  on  the  anterior  part  which  is 
marked  with  radiating  ribs. 

Distribution. — Chalk  Rock  of  Cuckhamsley  (Montagu  Smith 
Collection). 

Genus  Limopsis,  Sassi,  1827. 

LiMOPSis  sp.    (PI.  XXVII.  figs.  7  &  8.) 

Description. — Shell  small,  oval,  convex,  a  little  oblique,  wider 
than  long  ;  margins  of  valves  not  crenulate.  Casts  show  fine  radi- 
ating strise,  sometimes  crossed  by  a  few  shallow  concentric  furrows. 
Size:  length =8  mm.,  heights 7  mm. 

Remarks. — At  present  this  species  is  known  only  from  the  casts, 
so  that  a  complete  description  cannot  yet  be  given ;  it  seems,  how- 
ever, quite  distinct  from  the  other  forms.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  out  the  hinge-plal-e  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  species  may  really  belong  to  Axintea. 

Affinities. — Romer's '  Pectunadus  planus  is  similar  to  this  species, 
but  the  valves  are  flatter  and  the  umbones  less  prominent. 

Distribution. — Chalk  Rock  of  Cuckhamsley. 

^  Sowerbj  {non  d'Orbigny)  in  R  Dixon's  '  GeoL  Sussex*  (1860),  p.  355  k 
pl.  zxriii.  fig.  11.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  original  of  »>werby's 
figure. 

*  *  Die  Yerstein.  des  norddeutsch.  Ereidegeb.'  1841,  p.  69  k  pl.  viii.  fig.  24. 
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Family  Mytilidse^  Lamarck. 
Genus  Modiola,  Lamarck,  1799. 
MoDioLA  CoTT^  Rdmer,  1841.     (PL  XXVII.  figs.  9-12.) 

1840.  Modiola  CotUt,  H.  B.  Geinitt,  *Char.  der  Schicht  u.  Petref.  dw  aSclui. 
Kreidegeb.'  pt.  ii.  p.  66,  pi.  x.  f.  6;  1873.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  *Da8  Elbtludgebirg©  in 
Sftcbsen/  Paiaeontogniphica,  vol.  xx.  pt.  i.  pi.  xlviii.  f.  4-8,  p.  214. 

1841.  MiftUut  Cotta,  F.  A.  Romer,  *  Die  Verstein.  des  norddeutsch.  Kreidegeb.' 
p.  66,  pi.  viii.  f.  18 ;  1843.  H.  B.  Geinitz, '  Die  Verstdn.  von  KieslingswaldA,'  p.  16 ; 
1846.  A.  £.  Reuss,  *  Die  Verstein.  der  bdbm.  Kreideformat.'  pt.  ii.  p.  14,  pL  xxxiii. 
f.  4;  1850.  A.  d'Orbigny,  *Prodr.  de  Pal.'  vol.  ii.  p.  246;  1889.  A.  Fritsch,  'Stod-im 
Oeb.  der  bohm.  Kreideformat.  IV.  Die  Teplitzer  schichten,'  p.  70,  f.  66. 

1842.  ?  Mytilut  Cuvieri,  P.  Matheron, '  Cat.  m^th.  et  descripL  des  Corps  org.  fots. 
dn  D6p,  des  Bouches-du-Rhdne,'  p.  179,  pi.  xxviii.  f .  9  A  10. 

1850.  Modiola  quadrata,  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  in  F.  Dixon's  *  Geol.  Sussex,*  p.  8479 
pi.  xxviii.  f.  13  [p.  382,  2nd  ed.] ;  1854.  J.  Morris,  *  Cat  Brit.  Foss.'  2nd  ed.  p.  211. 

Bemarka, — ^This  species  was  figured  by  J.  de  C.  Soworby  aa 
Modiola  qiuidrata;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  type, 
which  was  stated  to  come  from  the  Lower  Chalk,  no  locality  being 
mentioned.  The  figures  of  M.  Cottce  given  by  different  authors 
vary  considerably,  but  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Chalk  Bock 
specimens  with  the  figures  in  Geinitz  ('  Das  Elbthalgebirge  in 
Sachsen  ')  and  FritiSch  leaves  practically  no  doubt  that  if.  quadrata 
is  identical  with  M.  Cotia.  The  type  of  the  latter  comes  from  the 
Cenomanian  of  Plauen,  near  Dresden.  In  England  the  species  is 
not  common. 

Distribution. — England :  Chalk  Bock  of  Winchester,  Cuckhamsleyy 
Luton  cutting,  and  Underwood  Hall  near  DuUingham.  Upper 
Chalk  of  Northfleet.  Saocony :  Cenomanian  Planer  of  Plauen  ; 
Lower  Quader  Sandstone  (Cenomanian)  of  Golberoda,  and  Klein- 
I^auendorf ;  Plauer-Kalk  of  Strehlen.     Bohemia :  Tepliti  Beds. 

Family  Pernidse,  Zittel. 
Genus  Inocbbamcts,  Sowerby,  1819. 

Inocbbamus  Bbononiabti,  Sowerby,  1823. 

1823.  Inoceramui  Bronaniarti,  J.  de  C.  Sowerby, '  Min.  Conch.'  voL  v.  pL  oooexli. 

f.  2  A  3.  p.  60 ;  1864.  J.  Alorris,  *  Cat.  Brit.  Foss.'  2nd  ed.  p.  169. 

[Non  I.  BrohgniaHiy  G.  A.  Mantell, »  Foss.  S.  Downs '  (1822),  p.  214,  pi.  xxvii.  f .  8.] 
1822.  Inoceramus  Lamarcki,  G.  A.  Mantell  {non  Parkinson),  *  Foss.  S.  Downa/ 

p.  214,  pi.  xxvii.  f.  1. 

Bemarks. — In  the  present  paper  I  shall  refrain  from  giving  a 
foil  account  of  the  synonymy  and  distribution  of  the  species  of 
Iw>eeramus  which  occur  in  the  Chalk  Bock,  as  I  hope  to  deal  at 
another  time  with  all  the  species  of  this  genus.  The  specimen 
figured  by  Mantell  is  different  from  Parkinson's  species,  and  is 
probably  identical  with  Sowerby's  Bt*ongniart%,  Mantell's  Broti- 
gniarti  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Parkinson's.  Sowerbys  types 
(without  locality)  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  idso 
the  originals  of  Mantell's  /.  Lamarcki^  from  near  Lewes,  and  of  his 
Brongniarti  from  Sussex. 

Distribution, — England :  Chalk  Bock  of  Cuckhamsley,  Old- 
borough  Castle,  and  Luton.     Upper  Chalk. 
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I50CBRAMU8  8TRIATU8,  ManteU,  1822.    (PI.  XXVII.  fig.  13.) 

1822.  Inoceramus  atriatns,  G.  A.  Mantell,  *  Foss.  S.  Downs/  p.  217,  pi.  xinrii.  f.6; 
18Sd.  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  *  Min.  Conch.'  vol.  vi.  p.  160,  pLdhxii.  f.2 ;  1864.  J.  Morris, 
*  Cat.  Brit.  Po«8.'  2na  ed.  p.  170 ;  1872-73.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  *  Das  Elbthalgeb.  in  Sachsen,' 
Pateontographica,  vol.  xx.  pt.  i.  p.  210,  pi.  xlvi.  f.  9-13 ;  pt.  ii.  p.  41  (??pl.  xiii.  f.  1, 
2,9,10). 

Bemarks, — The  specimens  found  in  the  Chalk  Rock  differ  from 
the  types  in  being  less  rounded — they  are  higher  than  long.  If 
this  character  be  constant  it  may  indicate  a  different  species,  but 
this  cannot  be  determined  until  a  much  larger  collection  has  been 
obtained.  At  present  I  have  seen  only  three  or  four  specimens  from 
the  Chalk  Eock ;  they  agree  in  form  with  some  which  were  col- 
lected from  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Newmarket.  Size  of  Chalk  Rock 
specimens: — (1)  Lengths 24  mm.;  heights 33  mm.  (2)  Length 
s:30  mm. ;  height =38  mm. 

Both  Mantell's  and  Sowerby's  types  are  in  the  British  Museum ; 
the  former  was  obtained  at  South  Street,  Lewes ;  the  latter  near 
Heytesbury  (?  liOwer  or  Middle  Chalk). 

Distribution. — England :  Chalk  Rock  of  Roman  Road  (south-east 
of  Calstone  Willington)  and  Ouckhamsley.  Lower,  and  perhaps 
also  Middle  and  Upper,  Chalk.  Ireland :  Hibernian  Greensand — 
Chloritic  Sandstone  ^vision  {JideTate), 

Ihocbramtjs  sp.    (PL  XXVII.  figs.  14-17.) 

Bernarks.^A  small  species,  which  is  unlike  any  described  form 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  is  at  present  represented  by  casta 
only,  is  moderately  common  in  the  Chalk  Rock.  The  shell  is  rather 
convex,  higher  than  long,  with  shallow  concentric  furrows  and 
prominent  pointed  umbones. 

Distribution. — Chalk  Rock  of  Lichfield  (Hants),  Winchester, 
Roman  Road  south-east  of  Calstone  Willington,  Cuckhamsley, 
Luton  cutting,  Wallington  near  Baldock,  and  Underwood  Hdl 
near  Dullingham. 

Family  Ostreidse. 

Genus  OsrBSA,  LinnsBus,  1766. 

OsTRBA  8EMiPLAi?A?,  Sowcrby,  1825. 

1826.  Oftrea  aemiplana,  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  *Min.  Conch.*  vol.  v.  pi.  cccclxxxix.  f .  3, 
p.  144. 

Bemarks. — The  genus  Ostrea  is  poorly  represented  in  the  Chalk 
Rook.  The  specimens  which  I  believe  to  be  referable  to  0.  semi- 
plana  are  rather  small,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  plications  of  the  marginal  part  of  the  valves  are  only  faintly 
indicated.  Sowerby 's  tjrpes  came  from  Norwich,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Distribution. — England :  Upper  and  Middle  Chalk  ;  Chalk  Rock 
of  Cuckhamsley,  and  Underwood  Hall  near  Dullingham.  Ireland : 
Hibernian  Greensand.  Northern  France  :  zone  of  T.  gracilis  in  the 
Yonne  and  Aube,  zone  of  Epiaster  brevis  at  Thiernu,  zone  of  M.  brevi- 
porus  at  Cambrai,  Senonian  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Epernay  and 
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Beims.  Aaehm:  QaadrcUa-  and  Mtieronata-heds.  North-wegtem 
Oermany :  Senonian  of  Salzberg,  Coesfeld,  etc.  Saxony  :  Cenomanian 
of  PlauoD,  Planer-Kalk  of  8trehlen  and  Weinbdhla.  SUena : 
Cenomanian  of  Bladen.  Bohemia :  Weissenberg,  Malnitz,  Iser, 
Teplitz,  and  Priesen  Beds.  Bavaria :  Eagerhoh  Beds.  Oalida :  Chalk 
of  Nagorzany  and  Lemberg. 

Family  Pectinidse,  Lamarck. 
Genus  Chlahts,  Bolten,  1798. 
ChUlMTs  tebkata  (Goldfoss),  1833. 

1883.  Feeten  Umatm»y  A.  Goldfcun,  '  Petref.  Germ.'  toI.  il  p.  52,  p].  loL  f.  18; 
1»41.  F.  A.  Romer,  'Die  Ventein.  des  norddeutsch.  Kreidegeb.'  p.  63 ;  1842.  H.  B. 
Geinitx,  *  Char.  d.  Schichten  a.  Petref.  des  8&ch8.-bdhm.  Kreide^b.*  pt.  iii.  p.  88 ; 
1850.  A.  d'Orbigny,  Prodr.  de  Pftl.  vol.  ii.  p.  262 ;  1889. 0.  Oriepenkerl,  *  Die  VerstdiL 
der  Senon.  Kreide  Ton  Konigslutter/  P&laont.  Abhandl.  voL  iv.  p.  43. 

1837.  Feeten  septemplicatu$,  F.  Dtgardin  {no»  Nilsson),  M^m.  Soc.  g^l.  Frtnoe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227,  pi.  xvi.  f,  11. 

1841.  Pecten  Dujardini,  F.  A.  Rdmer, '  Die  Ventein.  des  norddentsch.  Kreidegeb.' 
p.  53;  1843-47.  A.  d*Orbigny,  *  PkL  Fran9.  Terr.  CWt.*  vol.  ii.  p.  616,  pi.  coccxxxiz. 
f.  5-11 ;  1846  P?  A.  £.  Reuss,  'Die  Verstein.  der  bohm.  Kreideformat.'  pt.  ii.  p.  80, 
pi.  xxxix.  f.  17 ;  1860.  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  in  F.  Dixon's  *  Geol.  Sussex.*  p.  366,  pL  ixviiL 
f.  4 ;  1860.  A.  d'Orbigny,  *  Prodr.  de  Pal.'  vol.  ii.  p.  261 ;  1860.  H.  B.  Geinita,  *  Das 
Quadersandsteingeb.  oder  Kreidegeb.  in  Dentscbland,'  p.  184 ;  1854.  J.  Morris,  *  Cat. 
Brit.  Foss.'  2nd  ed.  p.  176 ;  1870.  F.  Romer,  *  Geol.  von  Oberschlesien,  p.  340,  pi  zxix. 
f.  2,  pi.  xxxvii.  f.  5 ;  1870.  F.  J.  Pictet  A  G.  Campiche,  *  Fobs,  du  Terr.  Cr6t.  de  Stc. 
Croix,'  Mat^r.  Bd.  Suisse,  ser.  6,  pt.  iv.  p.  219 ;  1872.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  *  Das  Elbthalgeb. 
in  Sacbsen,'  Palseontograpbica,  vol.  xx.  pt.  ii.  p.  36,  pi.  x.  f.  10-12 ;  1877.  A.  Pritach, 
'  Stud,  im  Gebiete  der  bohm.  KreiddTormat.  II.  Die  Weissenbeig.  n.  MalniUer 
Schichten,'  p.  136,  f.  137;  1883.  A.  Fritsch,  *Stud.  im  Gebiete  der  bohm.  Kreide- 
format.  III.  Die  Iserschichten,'  p.  116 ;  1889.  Fritsch,  ibid.  IV.  *  Die  Tq>litier 
Schichten,'  p-  ^;  ^S^-  Fritsch,  ibid.  V.  *Die  Priesener  Schichten,'  p.  100 ;  1898. 
R.  Michael,  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  geoL  Gesellsch.  vol.  xlv.  p.  242. 

184^.  ?  Peeten  squami/er,  H.  B.  Geinitz, '  Char.  d.  Schichten  n.  Petref.  des  sicbs.- 
bohm.  Kreide^b.'  pt.  iii.  p.  83,  pL  xxi.  f.  6 ;  1860  P  Geinitz,  '  Das  Quadersandstmn- 
geb.  oder  Kreidegeb.  in  Deutschland,'  p.  184. 

Remarks. — 1  have  seen  only  two  specimens  of  tbis  form  from  the 
Cbalk  Bock.  Tbe  species  was  founded  by  Goldfnss  on  a  cast  from 
tbe  Quader  Sandstone  of  Scbandao.  A  specimen  from  Tooraine 
was  described  by  Dujardin  as  P.  septemplieaiuBf  Nilsson,  but  it  was 
shown  to  be  distinct  from  that  species  by  Bomer,  who  changed  the 
name  to  P.  Dujardini^  by  which  it  has  since  been  generally  known. 
Geinitz's  P.  squamifer  and  Beoss's  P.  Dt^rdini  appear  to  be 
distinct  from  this  species. 

Distribution, — England:  Chalk  Bock  of  Winchester,  and  Clothall 
nearBaldock.  Upper  Chalk  of  Sussex  (,/Ec2tf  Morris).  France:  zone 
of  Mieraster  breviporus  at  Cambrai,  zone  of  Epiaster  hrevit  east  of 
the  Paris  basin,  zones  of  Spondylus  truneatus  and  Sp.  tpinosus  in 
Loir-et-Cher,  zone  of  JLieraster  eor-testudinarium  in  the  Nord,  Upper 
Chalk  of  Tours  (Indre-et-Loire).  Saxony :  Middle  Quader  Sand- 
stone (Inoeeramus  labiatus-heds)  of  Bottwemsdorf  and  Ghx>8s-Cotta, 
Upper  Planer  of  Kritzschwitz  near  Pima,  Glauconitic  Sandstone 
(BrongniarU'hedB),  and  Planer-Kalk  of  Strehlen  and  Weinbohla. 
SiUiia:  Sea^ite9'\yedB  of  Oppeln.  Bohemia:  Weissenberg,  Mal- 
nitSi  Iser,  Teplitz,  and  Priesen  Beds.     Bavaria:  Eagerhoh  Beds. 
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Family  Limidse^  d'Orbigny, 
Genus  Lima,  Chemnitz,  1784. 
Lima  gbahosa,  Sowerby,  1850. 

I860.  Lima  ffranota,  J.  de  C.  Sowerby  in  F.  Dixon's  *Geol.  Sussex,*  p.  347, 
pi.  OTiii.  ff.  24  A  25  [p.  382, 2nd  ed.j ;  1864.  J.  Morris, '  Cat.  Brit.  Fom.'  2nd  ed.  p.  171. 

Remarks, — Sowerby  does  not  state  from  what  locality  his  speci- 
mens came,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  type.  I  have  seen 
only  two  examples  from  the  Chalk  Eock. 

Distribution,— England :  Chalk  Eock  of  Winchester  (colL  E.  M. 
Brydone).     Chalk  of  Sussex.     Upper  Chalk  of  Norwich. 

Subgenus  Plagiostoka,  Sowerby,  1812. 
Lima  (Plagiostoma)  Hopbbi,  Mantell,  1822. 

1822.  Flagio9toma  Hoperi,  6.  A.  Mantell,  *  Foss.  S.  Downs,'  p.  201,  pi.  xxvi. 
f.  2,  3, 16 ;  1822.  J.  Sowerby,  *  Min.  Conch.'  vol.  iv.  p.  Ill,  pi.  ccclxxx ;  I860,  var., 
J.  de  C.  Sowerby  in  F.  Dixon's  '  Geol.  Sussex,'  p.  346,  pi.  xxvii.  f .  21  (p.  383, 2nd  ed.). 

1822.  Plaffiogtoma  ManUllij  A.  Brongniart, '  Descr.  a6o\.  des  £nvirons  de  Pajris,' 
p.  600,  pi.  iv.  f.  3;  1839.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  *Char.  d.  Schichten  u.  Petref.  des 
Mchs.  Kreidegeb.'  p.  24. 

1836.  Lima  ManUlli,  A.  Goldfoss,  '  Petref.  Germ.'  voL  ii.  p.  92,  pi.  dv.  f.  9 ; 
1841.  F.  A.  Bomer,  *  Die  Verstein.  des  norddeatsch.  Kreidegeb.^  p.  68 ;  1846.  H.  B. 
fieinits,  'Grundriss  der  Verstein.'  p.  472,  d1.  xx.  fig.  13 ;  1847.  R.  Kiier,  *  Verstein. 
des  I^reidemerg.  v.  Lemberg,'  Haidinger's  Naturwiss.  Abhandl.  vol.  iii^JPt.  ii.  p.  29. 
1877  ?  A.  Fritsch,  'Stud,  im  Gebiete  der  bdhm.  Elreideformat.  II.  Die  Weissenb.  u. 
Malnitzer  Schichten,'  p.  134,  f.  122. 

1826.  FachytoM  Hoperiy  Defrauce,  *  Diet,  des  Sci.  naturelles,'  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  207. 

1827.  Plagiostoma  punctatum,  S.  Nilsson,  '  Petref.  Snecana,'  p.  24,  pi.  ix.  f.  1 ; 
1837.  W.  Hisinger,  *  LethsBa  Saecica,'  p.  64,  pi.  xv.  f.  3. 

1830.  Lima  Hoperi,  G.  P.  Deshayes,  *  Encycl.  m^th..  Hist.  nat.  des  Vers,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  349 ;  1836.  A.  Goldfoss,  *  Petref.  Germ.'  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  pi.  civ.  f.  8 ;  1836.  G.  P. 
D^haves  A  H.  Milne-Edwards,  *  Hist.  nat.  des  Animaox  sans  Vert.*  (Lamarck, 
2nd  ed.)  vol.  vii.  p.  120;  1838.  H.  G.  Bronn,  *  Lethiea  Geogn.'  2nd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  682, 
pi.  xxxii.  f.  8 ;  1839.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  *  Char,  der  Schicht.  u.  Petref.  des  sachs. 
Kreidegeb.'  p.  24;  1841.  F.  A.  Homer,  *Die  Verstein.  des  norddeutHch.  Kreidegeb.' 
p.  68;  1846.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  'Grundrisg  der  Verstein.'  p.  473,  pi.  xx.  f.  14;  1840. 
A.  £.  Ketiss,  'Die  Verstein.  der  bohm.  Kreideformat.'  pt.  ii.  p.  34,  pL  xxxviii. 
f.  11  (?12);  1860.  A.  Alth,  'Geogn. -pal.  Beschreib.  der  niichst.  Umgeb.  von 
Lembeig,'  Haidinger's  Naturwiss.  Aohandl.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  240;  1860.  H.  B. 
Gemitz,  'Daa  Qnaderstandst.  oder  Kreidegeb.  in  Deutschland,'  p.  192;  1864.  J. 
Morris,  'Cat.  Brit  Foss.'  2nd  ed.  p.  171 ;  1863.  A.  v.  Strombeck,  Zeitschr.  d.  Deatsch. 

rl.  GewUsch.  vol.  xv.  p.  148;  1863.  R.  Drescher,  ibid,  vol.  xv.  p.  866;  1869. 
Favre, '  Descr.  des  Moll.  Foss.  de  U  Craie  des  Envir.  de  Lemberg,'  p.  137,  pi.  xii. 
f.  19 ;  1870.  F.  Bomer,  'GeoL  von  Oberschles.' p.  316,  pL  xxxiv.  f.  10;  1870.  P.  J. 
Fictet  A  G.  Campicbe,  *  Foss.  da  Terr.  Cr^t.  de  Ste.  Croix,'  ser.  6,  pt.  iv.  MaUr. 
Pkl^ont.  Suisse,  pp.  171, 173;  1872.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  'Das  Elbthalgeb.  in  Sachsen,' 
PabBontomphica,  vol.  xx.  pt.  iL  p.  40,  pi.  ix.  f.  11 A  12 ;  1877.  A.  Fritsch, '  Stud,  im 
.Qebiete  der  bdhm.  Kreiaeformat.  II.  Die  Weissenb.  u.  Malnitzer  Schichten,' 
p.  184^  f.  121 ;  1882.  H.  Schroder,  Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesellsch.  vol.  xxxiv. 
p.  268;  1887.  A.  Peron,  'Notes  pour  servir  k  I'Hist.  du  Terr,  de  Craie,'  Bull.  Soc. 
des  ScL  hist,  et  nat  de  I'Yonne,  ser.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  140 ;  1889.  E.  Holzapfel, '  Die 
MoUusken  der  Aachen.  Kreide,'  Paheontographica^ol.  xxxv.  p.  240,  pL  xxvii.  f.  6 ; 
1889.  A.  Fritsch '  Stud,  im  Gebiete  der  bohm.  Kreideformat.  IV.  Die  Teplitzer 
Schichten,'  p.  84,  f.  78 ;  1893.  A.  Fritsch,  ibid,  V. '  Die  Priesener  Schichten,'  p.  100  ; 
1896.  B.  Lundgren,  '  MoUuskfitunan  i  MammiUatus-  och  Mueronata-ioneruA  i 
DOfdoatra  Sk&ne;,'  K.  Svenska  Vet-Akad.  HandL  n.  f.  xxvi.  no.  6,  p.  62.  [Nan  1848- 
47.  Lima  Hoperi,  A.  d'Orbigny, '  Pal.  Fran9.  Terr.  Cr^t'  vol.  iii.  p.  664,  pi.  ccccxxiv. 
f.  10-18.] 

1898.  r  Lima  sp.,  cf.  Hoperi,  R.  Michael,  Zeitschr.  d.  Deatsch.  geoL  Gesdlsch. 
▼oL  sir.  p.  284. 
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1860.  lAma  Sowerbyi,  H.  B.  Geinitz,  'Das  Qaadersandst.  oder  Kreidegeb.  in- 
Deatschland,'  p.  192;  1861.  J.  Muller,  '  Hou.  der  Petrefact.  der  Aachener  Kreide- 
fonnat.'  pt.  ii.  p.  67 ;  1851-62.  H.  G.  Bronn,  *  Lethaea  Geogrn.'  3rd  ed.  voL  ii  p.  278, 
pi.  xxxii.  f.  8 ;  1870.  P.  J.  Pictet  A  G.  Campiche,  *  Fobs,  du  Terr.  Cr^t.  de  Ste,  Croix,* 
•er.  6,  pt.  iv.,  Mat^r.  Fallot.  Suisse,  p.  173 ;  1872.  H.  B.  Geinitz, '  Das  Elbthalgeb. 
in  Sachsen/  Palaeontograpbica,  vol.  xx.  pt.  ii.  p.  41,  pi.  ix.  f.  13  A  14 ;  1883.  A.  FVitsch, 
'  Stud,  im  Gebiete  der  bdnm.  Kreideformat.  ill.  Die  Iserscbichten/  p.  115,  f.  87. 

1841.  Lima  Nilssoni,  F.  A.  Romer  *  Die  VerHtein.  des  norddeutocb.  Kreideff^.' 
p.  67. 

1842.  Lima  QoldfMti,  F.  v.  Hagenow,  Leonbard's  Neues  Jabrb.  p.  65o. 

1892.  Lima  (Plaaiottoma)  Koperi,  E.  Stolley,  *  Die  Kreide  Scbleswig-Holstcins/ 
Mittb.  aus  dem  Mm.  Inst.  Univ.  Kiel,  voL  i.  p.  237 ;  1888.  O.  Griepeokerl,  *  Dir 
Ventein.  der  Senon.  Kreide  von  Konigslutter,*  Palaont.  Abbandl.  vol  iv.  p.  40. 

Bemarhn. — The  ornamentation  varies  considerably  in  this  species. 
In  some  examples  the  shell  is  almost  smooth,  except  near  the  anterior 
and  posterior  margins  ;  in  others  the  whole  surface  is  marked  with 
pitted  grooves,  which,  however,  are  usually  less  distinct  near  the 
centre  than  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  shelL  There 
is  every  gradation  between  these  two  extremes ;  in  some  cases  the 
differences  are  due  to  imperfect  preservation.  Some  specimens 
show  the  ornamentation  near  the  umbo,  but  not  on  the  rest  of  the 
BheU. 

Geinitz  considers  that  Sowerby's  L,  Hoperi  is  distinct  from 
Mantell*s ;  the  former  (which  he  names  L,  Sowerhyi)  is  for  the 
most  part  smooth ;  the  latter  possesses  grooves  over  the  whole 
surface.  These  differences,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  are  not  of 
specific  value ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  ManteU's 
^f^,  2  is  the  same  species  as  Sowerby's,  and  moreover  Sowerby 
received  his  specimens  from  Mantell.  The  examples  figured  by 
both  authors  came  from  Lewes  :  Sowerby's  specimens  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  I  have  not  seen  Mantell*8. 

The  species  described  by  Brongniart  as  Plagiostoma  ManteUi 
was  considered  by  Mantell  ^  to  be  identical  with  L.  Hoperi, 

Different  specimens  of  L,  Hoperi  show  a  considerable  amount  of 
variation  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  length  and  height,  some 
being  higher  than  long,  others  longer  than  high. 

Distribution, — England  :  Clialk  Rock  and  Upper  Chalk — not 
common  in  the  former.  Chalk  Rock  of  Luton  catting,  Westley 
Waterless,  and  Underwood  Hall  near  Dullingham.  Ireland :  White 
Limestone.  France :  zone  of  Micraster  hreviporu9  at  Cambrai  j 
zone  of  Epiaster  brevis  at  St.  Clement  and  Guise ;  zone  of  M,  cor^ 
anguinum  at  Banogne  and  Lezennes.  Belgium  :  Senonian  of 
Limbourg.  Aadien :  Mucronata-heds  of  Vaals  and  Henry-Chapelle. 
WestpTialia  :  Senonian  of  CoBsfeld ;  MucronatOrhedB  of  Haldem, 
etc. ;  Quadrata-heds  of  Ilsenburg ;  ScaphitesA)ed8  of  Quedlinburg  ; 
and  Inoceramus  Brongniarti-Wmer,  Brunswick :  Upper  Senonian 
of  Konigslutter.  Saxony :  Plauer-Ealk  of  Strehlen  and  Weinbohla. 
Silesia:  /Scop At^e^-beds  of  Oppeln.  Schleswig- HoUtnn \  Quadrata^ 
beds  of  Lagerdorf.  Bohemia  i  Weissenberg,  Malnitz,  Teplitz,  and 
Priesen  Beds.  Bavaria :  Grossberg  Beds.  Qalicia :  Chalk  of 
Nagorzany  (Lemberg).     Scania :  MammillatuS'ioue  of  Ignaberga, 

etc. 

»  Trans.  Geol.  Sop.  ser.  2,  vol.  iii.  (1836)  p.  206. 
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Sttbgenus  Acesta,  Adams,  1855. 
Lima  (Acesta?)  sfbabrupta,  d'Orbigny,  1850. 

Iftl6.  Lima  abrnpta,  A.  d'Orbigny  (no» Goldfdiw),  *  Pal.  Pran^.  Terr.  Cr<5t.*  vol.  iii. 
p.  569,  pi.  ccccxxiii.  f.  6-9. 

1850.  Lima  aubabrupta,  A.  d'Orbignv,  *  Prodr.  de  Pal.'  vol.  ii.  p.  167 ;  1870.  P.  J. 
Pictet  A  G.  Campiche,  *  Foss.  du  Terr.  Cr«St.  de  Ste.  Croix,'  Mat^r.  Pal.  Suisse,  ser.  6, 
pt.  iv.  p.  169. 

Remarks, — I  have  seen  only  two  imperfect  specimens  of  this 
species  ;  it  has  not  been  previously  recorded  in  England. 

Distribution, — England:  Chalk  Rock  of  Winchester.  Northern 
France :  in  the  zones  of  Scaphites  crqualis,  PacJiydiscus  peramplus, 
and  Spondylus  truncatus  of  Loir-et-Cher. 


Family  Spondylidae,  Gray. 
Genus  Spondylits,  LinnsBus,  1766. 
Spokdylits  BPIN08US  (Soworby),  1814. 

1814.  Plagiostoma  spinoaa^  J.  Sowerbv,  *  Min.  Conch.*  vol.  i.  p.  177,  pi.  Ixxviii. 
f.  1-3 ;  1822.  G.  A.  MantelK  *  Foss.  S.  Downn,'  p.  203.  pi.  xxvi.  f.  10 ;  1822.  A. 
Brongniart,  Descr.  g^ol.  des  Envir.  de  Paris,'  pp.  251,  320,  pi.  iv.  f.  2. 

1827.  Plagio*toma  spino»um,  S.  NiUson,  *  Petri f.  Suecana,'  p.  26 :  1833  ?  (youiijf), 
S.  Woodward,  *Geol.  Norfolk,'  p.  40,  pi.  v.  f.  25;  1837.  W.  Hisinger  •Leth»a 
Suecica,*  p.  54,  pi.  xv.  f.  4. 

1819.  ?  Spondylus  podopgideuSf  J.  B.  de  Lamarck, '  Animaax  sans  Vert.*  vol.  vi, 
p.  194. 

1819.  ?  Plaffiostoma  sulcata,  J.  B.  de  Lamarck,  *  Animaux  sans  Vert.'  vol.  vi 
p.  161. 

1820.  PeHinitM  acuUatus,  E.  T.  v.  Schlotheim, '  Die  Petrefactenknnde,'  p.  228. 
1822.  ?  Plaffiostoma  brightonensis,  G.  A.  Mantell,  *Fo88.  S.  Downs,'  p.  204, 

pL  XXV.  f.  16. 

1826.  Paehiftos  spinosus^  Defrance,  *  Diet,  des  Sciences  nat.*  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  207, 
pi.  Ixxviii.  f.  2,  pi.  Ixxix.  f.  1. 

1826.  ?  Pachytos  striatus,  Defrance,  *  Diet,  des  Sciences  nat.'  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  207. 

1836.  Spondylus  spinosus,  A.  Goldfuss,  *  Petref.  Germ.'  vol.  ii.  p.  96,  pi.  cv.  f.  5  ; 

1838.  H.  G.  Bronn,  *  Letha»a  Geogn.'  p.  684,2nd  ed.  (p.  280,  vol.  ii.  3rd  ed.),pl.  xxxii. 
f.  6;  1889.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  *Char.  d.  Schicht.  n.  Petref.  des  sachs.  Kreidegeb.' 
pt.  L  p.  24 ;  1841.  F.  A.  RiVmer,  *  Die  Verstein.  des  norddeutscb.  Kreidegeb.'  p.  68 ; 
1843-47.  A.  d'Orbigny,  *Pal.  Franc.  Terr.  Cr^t.'  vol.  iii.  p.  673,  pi.  cccclxi.  f.  1-4; 
1846.  H.  B.  Gcinitz,  'Grundriss  der  Verstein.'  p.  474;  1846.  A.  E.  Reuss,  *Die 
Verstein.  der  bohm.  Kreideformat.*  pt.  ii.  p.  36 ;  1849.  H.  B.  Geinitz, '  Das  Quader- 
aandst.  in  Dentschl.'  p.  196;  1850.  A.  d'Orbigny,  'Prodr.  de  Pal.'  vol.  ii.  p.  264; 
1850?  A.  Altb,  'Geogn.-pal.  Bescbreib.  der  nachst.  Umgeb.  von  Lemberg,' 
Haidinarer's  Natunriss.  Abbandl.  vol.  iii.pt.  ii.  p.  250;  1854.  J.  Morris,  'Cat.  Brit. 
Fobs.'  2nd  ed.  p.  182 ;  1869  ?  E.  Favre, '  Moll.  Foss.  de  la  Craie  des  Envir.  de  Lemberg,' 
p.  168;  1870.  P.  Romer,  'Geol.  von  Oberscble^ien,'  p.  315,  pi.  xxxiv.  f.  11 ;  1872. 
H.  B.  Geinitz,  '  Das  Elbtbalgeb.  in  Sacb»en,'  Palteontographica,  vol.  xx.  pt.  ii.  p.  31, 
pi.  ix.  f.  1-3;  1889.  A.  Fritsch,  'Stud,  im  Gtb^ete  der  bobm.  Kreideformat.' 
IV.  Die  Teplitzer  Scbicbten,'  p.  86,  f.  81 ;  1889.  E.  Holzapfel,  '  Die  Mollubken  der 
Aacbener  Kreide,'  PaUeontographica,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  243,  pi.  xxvii.  f.  12  &  13. 

1836.  Spondylus  dupUcatus,  A.  Goldfuss, '  Petref.  Germ.'  vol.  ii.  p.  96,  pi.  cv.  f.  6 

1839.  H.  B.  (Jeinitz,  'Char.  d.  Scbicbt.  u.  Petref.  des  sacbs.  Kreideireb.'  pt.  i.  p.  26 
1841.  F.  A.  Romer,  *  Die  Verstein.  des  norddeutscb.  Kreidegeb.'  p.  68. 

18W.  ? Spondylus  brightonensis,  J.  Morris,  'Cat.  Brit.  Foss.'  2nd  ed.  p.  182. 

1877.  Spondylus  spinosus  var.  duplicatuSy  A.  Fritscb,  'Stud,  im  Gebiete  der 
bobm.  Kreideformat.  ll.  Die  Weissenberger  u.  Malnitzer  Scbicbten,' p.  138,  f.  132. 

1881.  Lima  spinosa,  R.  Etheridge,in  Penning  &  Jukes- Browne's  '  Geol.  neigbb.  of 
Cambridge,'  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  pp.  66,  69  &  72. 

Q.J.G.S.  No.  211.  2d 
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EemarJcs. — This  species  is  fairly  commoo  in  the  Chalk  Bock.  In 
Westphalia  it  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Reussianum-zone,  and 
in  Saxony  of  the  Scaphitea-heds,  Sowerby's  types  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  specimens 
figured  by  Man  tell.  Judging  from  the  figure  alone,  I  think  it 
probable  that  Mantell's  Plagiostoma  hrightonenns  will  prove  to  be 
identical  with  this  species.  Sp,  gpinogus  shows  considerable  varia- 
tion in  proportions  and  in  the  number  of  spines,  but  there  is 
a  perfect  gradation  between  the  different  forms. 

In  various  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  (for  ex- 
ample, nos.  15, 17, 21, 25,  &  31  of  the  bibliographic  list  given  on  p.  71 
of  Part  L  of  this  paper)  this  species  has  been  referred  to  the  genus 
Limay  but  I  do  not  know  on  what  grounds,  since  it  differs  from 
Lima  in  the  inequality  of  the  valves,  the  absence  of  the  area  on  the 
right  valve,  and  the  character  of  the  omsmentation.     As  long  ago 
as  1828  it  was  clearly  shown  by  Deshayes^  that  this  and  other 
Cretaceous    species   on   which   the   genera   Dianthora^    Sowerby,' 
Podopsis,  Lamarck,*  and  Pachytos,  Defrance,*  were  founded,  differ 
from  Spondylus  only  in  the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  the  shell 
have  been  removed  by  water  in  solution.     Deshayes  states  that  the 
shell  in  existing  species  is  formed  of  an  outer  thin  layer  and  an 
inner  thick  layer,  and  that  the  foimer  is  absent  on  the  area.     The 
inner  layer  has  been  removed  from  the  Chalk  specimens,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  thinness  of  t<heir  shells,  and  the  absence  of  the 
muscular  impression  and  area.    The  greater  solubility  of  the  inner 
layer  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  arsgonite/  whereas  the 
outer  layer  is  calcite.     The  triangular  opening  under  the  umbo, 
which   results  from   the  removal  of  the  area,  was  regarded  by 
Sowerby  as  having  served  for  the  passage  of  the  byssus ;  but,  since 
these  forms  were  attached  by  the  left  valve,  an  organ  of  fixation 
would  have  been  useless.     In  no  case  have  I  seen  the  teeth  of 
Sp.  9pinom8j  but  certain  casts,  which  probably  belong  to  this  species, 
give  indications  of  them.     Since  the  area  is   missing,  the  teeth 
would  obviously  not  be  found  on  the  left  valve  ;  a  specimen  of  the 
right  valve  in  the  Wiltshire  Collection  (Woodwardian  Museum) 
shows  distinctly  the  interior  of  the  shell  and  the  hinge-line,  but 
there  are  no  teeth  visible ;  another  specimen  which  I  cleaned  out 
agrees  with  this  one.     The  absence  of  teeth  is  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  consist  entirely  of  aragonite :  a  section  of 
Sp,  aurantius,  Lamk.,  which  I  have  had  prepared  shows  this  clearly. 
The  section  is  out  perpendicular  to  the  hinge-line,  and  passes  through 
a  tooth,  the  area,  and  the  umbo.    The  thin  outer  layer  referred  to 
by  Deshayes  consists  of  fine  prisms  arranged  obliquely  and  rather 
irregularly  ;  it  does  not  pass  beyond  the  umbo.     The  inner  layer 

'  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  xt.  (1828)  p.  427;  alao  'Coq.  Foss.  dw  Enw.de 
Paris/  Tol.  i.  (1830)  p.  318. 
2  '  Min.  Conch.'  voL  i.  (1815)  p.  183. 

»  *  Hiet.  nat.  des  Animaux  sanj*  Vert.*  toI.  vi,  pt.  i.  (1819)  p.  194. 
♦  *  Diet  Sci.  Nat.*  vol.  xxxvii.  (1825)  d.  207- 
»  Sorby,  Pres.  Addr.,  Quart.  Joum.  deoL  Soc.  vol.  xxxt.  (1879)  Proe.  p.  60. 
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near  the  middle  of  the  valve  is  about  three  times  the  thickness  of 
the  outer  layer ;  it  possesses  an  indistinct  and  irregular  prismatic 
structure,  but  a  high  power  shows  two  sets  of  fibres  crossing  each 
other  obliquely ;  this  layer  is  traversed  by  numerous  parallel  tubes 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  but  at  the  umbo,  where  the 
shell  is  thicker,  they  radiate  outward  so  as  to  become  perpendicular 
to  the  outside  of  the  shell.  This  layer  thins  out  on  the  area  towards 
the  hinge-line.  The  teeth  and  the  main  part  of  the  area  are  formed 
of  large  distinct  prisms  placed  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  surface, 
but  bending  inward,  and  they  are  crossed  obliquely  by  tubules. 
On  the  outer  surface  of  the  area  is  a  thin  layer  which  tapers  in 
passing  from  the  hinge-line,  and  is  absent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  umbo ;  this  layer  has  a  finer  structure,  and  under  a  high 
power  appears  to  be  fibrous ;  it  is  not  traversed  by  tubules. 

DistnbuHon, — England :  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Chalk 
(namely :  zones  of  Terebratuliixa  gracilis^  Holaster  planus,  &  Hetero^ 
ceras  Bsitssianum),  and  throughout  the  Upper  Chcdk.  Chalk  Rock 
(Reusstanum-zone)  of  Shalcombe  and  Brixton  (Isle  of  Wight),  Win- 
chester, Cuckhamsley,  Blodlow,  Wycombe,  Princes  Kisborough,  Box- 
moor,  Luton,  Beed,  Barkway,  Great  Chesterford,  Westley  Waterless, 
and  Underwood  Hall  near  Dullingham.  Ireland :  Hibernian  Green- 
sand  (Chloritic  Sandstone  division)  and  White  Limestone.  France : 
lone  of  Inoceramtu  lahiattu  at  Joigny  (Yonne),  etc. ;  zone  of  Tere- 
hratulina  gracilis  at  Hauteville,Cyo8ing,in  the  Yonne  and  Aube,  etc. 
zone  of  Micraster  hreviporus  of  Cambrai,  and  at  Partout  (Yonne) . 
zone  of  Holaster  planus,  east  of  the  Paris  basin  ;  zone  of  Epiaster 
brevis  at  Guise,  etc. ;  zones  of  Spondylus  spinosus  and  Sp,  trunciUus 
in  Loir-et-Cher ;  zone  of  Micraster  cor-anguinum  at  Lezennes. 
Belgium  :  Hervien  of  Limbourg.  North-western  Germany :  zone  of 
Btteroceras  B^ussianum  in  Westphalia.  Saxony:  Planer-Kalk  of 
Strehlen,  Weinbohla,  etc. ;  ^rorw/maWt-Planer  of  Cottauer  Berge ; 
and  the  Glauconitic  Marl  and  Planer.  SUesia :  Seaphites-heds  of 
Oppeln.  Bohemia  I  Weissenberg,  Main  its,  and  Teplitz  Beds. 
Bavaria :  Kagerhdh  Beds. 

BroKDTLiTS  LATTTS  (Sowcrby),  1816. 

1816.  Dianehora  lata,  J.  Sowerby,  '  Min.  CoDch.*  vol.  i.  p.  184,  pL  Izxz.  f.  2 ; 
1822.  G.  A.  Mantell,  *  Foss.  S.  Downs/  p.  206,  pi.  zxvi.  f.  21. 

1822.  ?  Dianehora  obliqna,  G.  A.  Hant«ll,  *  Fobs.  8.  Downs,'  p.  206,  pL  xxr.  f .  1 A 
pL  xxvi.  f.  12. 

1836.  Spondylus  Imeatut,  A.  Goldfnss,  '  Petref.  Germ.'  vol.  ii.  pi.  cri.  f.  3,  p.  07; 
1889.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  *  Char.  d.  Schichten  n.  Petr^.  des  sachs.  Kreidegeb.'  pt.  i.  p.  26 
(pi.  XX.  f.  89  ?) ;  1841.  F.  A.  Romer,  *  Die  Verstein.  des  norddentsch.  KreidM;eb.' 
p.  69 ;  1846.  A.  £.  Reoss,  *  Die  Verstein.  der  bohm.  Kreideformat.'  pt.  ii.  p.  36,  pi.  xl. 
f.  7-9 ;  1847.  J.  MuUer, '  Petref.  der  Aachener  Kreideformat.'  pt.  i.  p.  34;  1860.  H. 
B.  Geinitz,  *  Das  Quadersandsteingeb.  in  Deutschl.'  p.  194  (partim) ;  1860.  A, 
d'Orbigny,  *  Prodr.  de  Pal.'  voL  ii.  p.  264;  1860?  A.  Altb,  *  Geq?n..pal.  Beschreib. 
der  n&chst.  Umseb.  von  Lembere,'  Haidinger's  Naturwiss.  Abhandi.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  260;  1869?  E.  Favre,  *  Moll.  Fobs,  de  la  Craie  des  £nvir.  de  Lemberg,'p.  168. 

1841.  Spondvlus  lahts,  F.  A.  Romer, '  Die  Verstein.  des  norddentsch.  Kreidegeb. 
p.  69 ;  1842.  n,  B.  Geinitz, '  Char.  d.  Schichten  u.  Petref.  des  8ach8.-bdhm.  Kreidegeb. 
pt  iii.  p.  82 ;  1860.  J.  de  C.  Sowerby  in  F.  Dixon's  *  Geol.  Sussex,*  p.  366,  pi.  xxviii. 
f.  30  A  31 ;  1864.  J.  Morris,  *  Cat.  Brit.  Foes.'  2nd  ed.  p.  182 ;  1872.  H.  B.  Geinitz. 
'  Das  Elbtbalgeb.  in  Sachseu/  Palsontographica,  vol.  xx.  pt.  i.  p.  187,  pL  xlii.  f.4-e 
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a  pt.  ii.  p.  82,  pi.  viii.  f.  18-21 ;  1877.  A.  Pritsch,  *  Stud,  im  Gebicte  der  bobm. 
Kreideformat.  II.  Die  Weisgenbereer  u.  Malnitzer  Schicbten/  p.  138;  1889. 
Prit«cb,  ibid.  IV.  *Die  Teplitser  Scbicbten/  p.  86,  f.  82 ;  1889.  E.  HolzapH  '  Die 
Mollasken  der  Aacbener  Kreide.'  Palseontograpbica,  vol.  xxxr.  p.  244s  pi.  xxrii. 
f.  11, 14;  1892.  E.Stolley,  *  Die  Kreide  Scbleswig.Holsteins,'  Mittb.  a.  d.  mineralos. 
Institut  der  Univ.  Kiel,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

1842.  8pondiflu$  ohliquus,  H.B.  Greinitz,  *Cbar.  d.  Scbirbten  u.  Petref.  dessacbR.- 
bobm.  Kreidegeb.*  pt.  iii.  p.  82;  1846.  A.  E.  Kensg,  *  Die  Verrtein.  der  bobm. 
Kreideformat.'  p.  36,  pi.  xl.  f.4;  1860.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  'Das  Qnadersandsteingeb.  io 
Deut^bl.*  p.  194  (partim). 

1870.  Spondylus  itriatuSj  F.  Romer,  *  Geol.  von  Oberscblesien,'  p.  316,  pi.  xxrrii. 
f.3&4. 

Remarks, — This  species  is  mucli  less  common  in  the  Chalk  Bock 
than  is  Sp.  spinosus.  Sowerby's  type  came  from  the  Chalk  of 
Lewes,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  as  is  also  the  specimen 
figured  by  Dixon.  Mantell's  Dianchora  obh'qua  (from  near  Lewes 
and  Brighton)  is  probably  identical  with  this  species,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  type. 

Affinittat. — Sp.  latus  is  related  to  Sp.  siriatus,  Sowerby,  the  typo 
of  which  comes  from  the  Warminster  Greensand  (Rye  Hill  Sand ') ; 
but  its  length  is  proportionately  greater,  it  is  more  oval,  and  the 
ribs  are  finer  and  more  numerous. 

Distribution. — England :  Lower  and  Middle  Chalk  (zones  of 
Terehralulina  gracilis^  ffolaster  plants,  &  Heteroceras  Revssianum\ 
and  Upper  Chalk.  Chalk  Kock  of  Brixton,  Winchester,  Cuckham8le3% 
Thickthorn  Hill  (Bledlow),  Boxmoor.  France :  zone  of  Terehra- 
iulina  gracilis^  at  Voulpaix,  in  the  Yonne  and  Aube,  etc. ;  zone  of 
Mwaster  cor-anguinum  at  Lezennes.  North-western  Germany  :  in 
the  zone  of  Heteroceras  Reussianum.  Aaclien :  Mucronatn-heAs  of 
Schneeberg.  Saxony  :  Unter-Planer  (Upper  Cenomanian)  of 
Gross-Sedlitz  near  Pirna ;  Pliiner-Kalk  of  Strehleu  and  Weinbiihla. 
Silesia  :  Scaphites-heds  of  Oppeln.  Schfreswig-IfolsfHn :  Quadrata- 
beds  (Senonian)  of  Lagerdorf.     Bohemia :  Teplitz  Beds. 

Genus  Plicatxtla,  Lamarck,  1801. 
Plicatula  Barroisi,  Peron,  1887.     (PL  XXVII.  figs.  18  &  19.) 

1846.  Plicatula  ^ectinoides,  A.  E.  Reuss  (non  Sowerby),  *  Die  Vergtein.  der  bobm. 
Kreideformat.'  pt.  ii.  p.  37,  pi.  xxxi.  f.  16  A  17. 

1872.  Plicatula  nodosa j  H.  B.  Geinitz  (mw  Dujardin),  'Das  Elbtbalgeb.  in  Sacb- 
sen,'  Palaeontograpbica,  vol.xx.  pt.  ii.p.32,  pl.ix.f.6;  1878.  C.  Barrois,  *Terr.Cr#t. 
des  Ardennes,'  Ann.  Soc.  g^l.  Word,  vol.  v.  p.  391 ;  1889.  A.  Fritscb.  *  Stud,  im 
Gebiete  der  bobm.  Kreideformat.  IV.  Die  Teplitzer  Scbicbten,'  p.  86,  f.  83 ;  18»5. 
Plicatula  cf.  nodosa,  B.  Lundgren,  '  Molluskfannan  i  Mammill.'  ocb  Mucron.- 
zonema  i  nordostra  Skftne,'  K.  Svenska  Vet.-Akad.  Handl.  n.  s.  vol.  xxvi.  no.  6,  p.  41. 

1887.  Plicatula  Barroisi,  A.  Peron,  *  Notes  pour  serviri  THist.  du  Terr.de6»ie,' 
Bull.  Soc.  Sci.  bist.  nat.  de  I'Yonne,  ser.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  167,  pi.  ii.  f.  6-7. 

Remarks. —  D'Orbigny^  considered  that  this  species  (which  waa 
figured  by  Eeuss  as  F.  pectinoides)  was  identical  with  P.  nodosa^ 
Dujardin,*  and  this  view  ha«  been  adopted  by  Geinitz  and  Fntsch. 
Barrois  pointed  out  that  the  species  under  consideration  differs 
considerably  from  F.  nodosa^  and  Peron  has  since  described  it  under 

^  See  Jukes-Browne,  Geol.  Mag.  1896,  p.  261. 

«  *  Prodr.  de  Pal.'  vol.  ii.  (1850)  p.  254. 

*  M^.  Soc.  g4ol.  France,  vol.  ii.  (1837)  p.  228  A  pL  xr.  f.  14. 
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the  name  of  P.  Barroisi,  The  only  English  specimens  that  1  have 
seen  were  collected  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Brydone.  P.  nodosa  itself  comes 
from  Touraine. 

Affinities. — P,  nodosa^  Dujardin,  differs  from  P,  Barroisi  in  being 
about  four  times  larger,  more  elongated,  and  ornamented  with  large, 
simple,  widely -separated  ribs. 

Distribution, — England :  Chalk  Bock  of  Winchester.  France : 
zones  of  BeUmniuUa  pltna,  Inoceramas  labiatus,  Terebratxdina 
gracilis,  Epiasier  brevity  &  Beicinnitella  quadrata^  north  and  east 
of  the  Paris  basin.  Sa^vony :  Planer-Kalk  of  Strehlen.  Bohemia : 
Reu68*8  specimens  came  from  the  Planer-Ealk  and  Py rope-Sand  of 
Triziblitz,  and  the  Planer-Mergel  of  Weberschan.  Eritsch's  examples 
are  from  the  Teplitz  Beds. 

Family  Cardiidse,  Lamarck. 
Genus  Cardium,  Linnseus,  1758. 

Caboium  TUB0NIE5SE,  sp.  nov.     (PI.  XXVII.  figs.  20-22.) 

Description, — Shell   small,   oblique,  oval,   inflated,  higher  than 

long ;  umbones  prominent.    Ornamented  with  plain  ribs,  separated 

•  by  furrows  of  about  the  same  width ;  with  indistinct  pits  in  the 

farrows.     About  ten  ribs  in  a  space  of  3  mm.     Size  of  a  specimen  : 

length =6  mm. ;  height =7  mm. 

Affinities, — The  ornamentation  is  coarser  and  the  shell  more 
oblique  than  in  C,  lineolatum^  Eeuss.  The  ornamentation  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  C,  cenomanense^  d'Orbigny,  but  the  ribs  are 
less  numerous  than  in  that  species,  and  the  form  of  the  shell  is 
quite  difierent. 

Remarks, — This  is  a  rare  species ;  the  only  forms  seen  are  in  the 
Montagu  Smith  Collection. 

Distribution, — Chalk  liock  of  Cuckhamsley. 

Cardium  sp.,  cf,  cenomanbsse,  d'Orb.     (PL  XXVII.  figs.  23  &  24.) 
1W3^7.  A.  d'Orbigny,  *  Pal.  Fran9.  Terr.  Ci^t'  vol.  iii.  p.  37  A  pL  ccxlix.  f.  6-9. 

Remarks. — A  species  of  Cardium,  agreeing  in  form  with  C,  cerio- 
manense,  is  represented  by  several  specimens  from  Cuckhamsley,  but 
all  are  in  the  condition  of  internal  casts,  so  that  their  determination 
must  remain  doubtful  for  the  present.  Size  of  a  specimen  :  length 
s=9  mm.;  height=9  mm.;  thickness=8  mm. 

Distribution, — Chalk  Hock  of  Cuckhamsley  (Montagu  Smith 
Collection.) 

Cardium  sp.,  cf,  Maillbancm,  d'Orbiguy. 
1843-47.  A.  d'Orbigny,  *Pal.  Fran9.  Terr.  Cr^t.*  vol.  iii.  p.  40  A  pi.  oclvi.f.  7-12. 

Remarks, — There  is  one  specimen  in  the  Montagu  Smith  Collec- 
tion which  probably  belongs  to  this  species,  but  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  shell  on  the  ^wsterior  part  of  the  right  valve  is  preserved. 

Distribution, — Chalk  Eock  of  Cuckhamsley.  D*Orbigny  obtained 
specimens  from  the  Lower  Chalk  of  Boueu,  etc. 
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Family  Astartidse,  Gray. 
Oenus  Cabdita,  Bragai^re,  1789. 
Casdita  cakcbllata,  sp.  nov.    (PI.  XXVIII.  figs.  2-5.) 

Cf.  C.  tenuicoHa,  F.  Notling  {non  Sowerby),  *  Die  Fauna  der  baltisch.  Cenoman. 
Geschiebe,'  Palaont.  Abhandl.  vol.  ii.  (1886)  p.  29  A  pi.  t.  f.  4;  and  Geinits,  'Daa 
Elbthalgebirge  in  Sachsen,'  Paleontographica,  vol.  xx.  pt.  ii.  pL  xviL  f .  11-13. 

Description. — Shell  oval,  somewhat  inflated,  with  the  part  from 
the  umho  to  the  posterior  margin  slightly  depressed  ;  a  little  longer 
than  high.  Anterior  side  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  posterior. 
Ventral  margin  curved.  Ornamentation  cancellated,  consisting  of 
numerous  concentric  and  radiating  rihs — the  two  sets  heing  of  about 
equal  size.  Size  of  an  average  specimen :  length=16  mm.;  height 
=14  mm. 

Remarks. — ^This  is  a  fairly  common  species  at  Cuckhamsley,  but 
seems  to  be  rare  in  other  places. 

Affinities. — This  species  is  related  to  C.  tenuicosta,  Sowerby, 
found  in  the  Gault,  but  that  form  has  a  more  quadrangidar  and 
compressed  shell,  and  its  ornamentation  consists  of  radiating  ribs 
only,  crossed  by  growth-lines. 

Distribution.^Chalk  Rock  of  Cuckhamsley,  Thickthom  Hill 
(Bledlow),  and  Luton. 

Family   Arcticidae,  Newton. 

Genus  Abctica,  Schumacher,  1817. 

Abctica    quadrata   (d'Orbigny),  1843.       (PI.    XXVII.   fig.  25 ; 
PI.  XXVIII.  fig.  1.) 

1840.  Isocardia  cretacea,  H.  B.  Qeinits,  *  Char.  d.  Schicht.  n.  Petref.  de«  siicht. 
Kreidegeb.'  pt.  ii.  p.  63,  pi.  xi.  f .  6  A  7. 

1843.  Cyprina  quadrata^  A.  d'Orbigny,  *  Pal.  Fran^.  Terr.  Cr^t.'  vol.  iii.  p.  104, 
pi.  oclxxvi. ;  1860.  A.  d'Orbigny,  *  Prodr.  de  Pal.'  p.  161 ;  1860.  H.  B.  Geinita,  *  Das 
Qoadersandst.  oder  Kreideoeb.  in  Dentschland/  p.  166 ;  1869.  F.  J.  Pict«t  A  G. 
Campiche,  *  Foss.  des  Terr.  Cr6t.  de  Ste.  Croix,'  Mat^r.  Pal.  Saiase,  ser.  6,  pt.  iii. 
p.  226,  pi.  cxv.  f.  3-6 ;  1877  ?  A.  Prituch,  *  Stud,  im  Gebiete  der  bohm.  Kreideformat. 
II.  Die  Weissenberger  n.  Malnitzer  Schichten,'  p.  116,  f.  76 ;  1873.  H.  B.  Geinitx, 
*  Das  Elbthalgeb.  in  Sachsen,'  Palsontographica,  vol.  xx.  pt.  ii.  p.  63,  pi.  xvii.  f.  14r-16 ; 
1893.  A.  Pntsch,  *  Stud,  im  Gebiete  der  bohm.  Kreideformat.  III.  Die  Iserschichten,' 
p.  100,  f.  66 ;  1896.  E.  Tiessen,  Zeitschr.  der  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesellsch.  vol.  xU-ii.  p.  486. 

Bemarhs. — This  species  was  founded  by  d'Orbigny  on  casts  from 
the  French  Cenomanian.  Mr.  Jukes-Browne  has  sent  me  specimens 
from  the  Chloritic  Marl  of  Chard,  one  of  which  has  the  shell  pre- 
serred.  I  have  seen  only  four  specimens  from  the  Chalk  Rock ;  one 
(fig.  25)  is  in  the  form  of  an  internal  mould  of  both  valves,  but  the 
othei-s  have  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shell  present.  The  latter 
agree  with  the  Chard  specimen,  and  the  internal  mould  is  like 
d'Orbigny's  figure. 

Affinities, — Geinitz  considers  that  d'Orbigny's  Cyprina  Ugeriensis 
and  C.  Noueliana  are  identical  with  this  species.  0.  Natieliana  was 
founded  on  a  cast.    D'Orbigny  considered  that  his  C.  quadrata  was 
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distinguished  from  C.  ligeriensis  by  its  more  quadrate  form,  the  short 
anterior  part  of  the  shell,  and  the  larger  posterior  part.  The  type 
of  quadrata  is  a  more  convex  shell  than  Ugeriensis. 

The  species  under  consideration  diflfers  from  C.  regtilains  in  the 
umbones  being  more  obli(iue  and  the  posterior  margin  more  trun- 
cated. 

DistnbtUion.—England :  Chloritic  Marl  of  Chard ;  Chalk  Rock  of 
Morgan's  Hill  near  Devizes,  Cuckhamsley,  and  Luton  cutting. 
France :  Cenomanian  of  Rouen ;  zone  of  Ftcten  asper  at  Savigny ; 
zone  of  Ammonites  latidavua  at  Blanc-Nez.  Switzerland :  *  Gres 
vert  superieur  *  of  Ste.  Croix.  Saxony :  Cenomanian  Planer  of 
Plauen  ;  Brongniarti  Quader  Sandstone  of  Posta,  etc. ;  Planer-Kalk 
of  Strehlen  and  Weinbohla.  Bohemia  :  Weissenberg,  Malnitz,  and 
Iser  Beds. — Bavaria :  Regensburg  Beds. 

Arctica?  BQUisricATA,  sp.  uov.     (PL  XXVUI.  figs.  6-8.) 

Description, — Shell  moderately  convex,  subquadrat-e,  oblique ; 
umbones  pointed,  rather  anterior.  Shell  rather  thick,  ornamented 
with  numerous  regular,  parallel,  concentric  grooves — about  15  in 
10  mm.  Hinge  unknown.  Adductor-impressions  well  marked. 
Approximate  size :  length  =  82  mm. ;  height =29  mm. 

Remarks, — ^This  species  is  imperfectly  known  at  present,  but 
since  the  ornamentation  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  I  have  ventured 
to  give  it  a  specific  name.  There  are  seven  examples  of  it  in  the 
Montagu  Smith  Collection,  six  being  internal  casts. 

Distribution. — Chalk  Rock  of  Cuckhamsley. 

Genus  Tbapezitjm,  Megerle  v.  Miihlfeldt,  1811. 
Trapezium  trapezoidale  (Romer),  1841.  (PL  XXVIII.  figs.  9  &  10.) 

1841.  Crasmtelki  trapezoidalU,  P.  A.  Romer,  *  Die  Verstein.  des  norddeutsch. 
Kreidegeb.'  p.  74,  pi.  ix,  t.  22 ;  1846.  A.  d'Archiac,  M^in.  Soc.  g^l.  Prance,  ser.  2, 
vol.  ii.  p.  302. 

1849.  Cyprina  trapezoidalis,  H.  B.  Geinitz,  '  Das  Qoadersandst.  in  Deutschl.' 
p.  158  {partim) ;  1873.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  '  Das  Elbthalgebirge  in  Sachsen,'  Palaeonto- 
graphica,  vol.  xx.  pt.  i.  p.  229,  pi.  1.  f.  6  (?f.  5). 

1850.  Cypricardia  trapezoidalis,  A.  d'Orbigny,  *  Prodr.  de  Pal.'  vol.  ii.  p.  240 ; 
1889?  £.  Holzapfel,  'Die  MoUusken  der  Aachener  Kreide,'  Pabeontographica, 
vol.  XXXV.  p.  179. 

Description. — Shell  inflated,  trapezoidal,  anteriorly  short  and 
rounded,  posteriorly  elongate  and  angular.  Ventral  margin  slightly 
curved,  nearly  parallel  to  the  hinge-line.  Posterior  margin  nearly 
straight,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  hinge-margin.  Umbones 
much  curved,  reaching  almost  to  the  end  of  the  hinge-line.  A 
sharp  carina,  gently  curved,  extends  from  the  umbo  to  the  posterior 
angle,  and  cuts  off  a  slightly  concave  and  triangular  area.  Surface 
with  concentric  lines. 

Remarks, — This  is  a  very  rare  species  in  the  Chalk  Rock ;  all  the 
specimens  seen  are  casts,  but  one  shows  a  small  fragment  of  shell. 
The  type  is  stated  by  Romer  to  have  come  from  the  Planer-Kalk  of 
Strehlen  ;  but  Geinitz  has  never  found  the  species  in  that  locality. 
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Affinities, — The  shell  in  Cypricardia  galicianay  E.  Favre '  (from 
Dear  Lemberg),  is  relatively  shorter,  more  ovoid,  and  the  umbones 
less  recurved.  CrassateUa  tricarinatay  Romer,*  is  also  more  ovoid 
than  trapezoidalig^  and  the  umboues  are  less  anterior  in  position. 

DistrQtution, — England:  Chalk  Kock  of  Cuckhamsley,  Princes 
Risborough,  Thickthorn  Hill  (Bledlow),  and  Luton  cutting.  Ireland : 
White  Limestone.  Saxony  :  Cenomanian  of  Plauen  (Jide  Geinitz)  ; 
Planer-Kalk  of  Strehlen  (Jide  Komer).  Bavaria  :  Kagerhoh  Beds 
of  Kagerhoh. 

Tbapezium  rbctanoulare,  sp.  nov.     (PI.  XXVIII.  figs.  11  &  12.) 

Description, — Shell  oblong,  moderately  convex,  anteriorly  short 
and  rounded,  posteriorly  elongate.  Hinge-margin  and  the  ventral 
margin  nearly  straight  and  parallel.  Posterior  margin  nearly 
straight,  and  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  hinge-margin.  Umbones 
not  prominent.  Carina  obtuse,  extending  in  a  curve  from  the 
umbo  to  the  posterior  angle,  and  cutting  off  a  triangular  and 
slightly  convex  area.  In  the  interior  a  septum  extends  from  the 
umbo  towards  the  anterior-ventral  margin.  Size  of  a  specimen : 
length  =  19  mm. ;   height=ll  mm. 

Affinities, — The  shell  in  this  species  is  flatter  than  in  T,  trape- 
zoidale,  the  umbones  are  less  prominent,  and  the  posterior  margin 
forms  a  right  angle  with  the  hinge-margin.  It  differs  from 
T,  parallelum^  Alth,*  in  being  relatively  shorter,  in  the  anterior  part 
being  very  short,  and  in  the  ventral  margin  being  nearly  straight. 

Distribution, — I  have  seen  only  four  examples  of  this  species,  all 
of  which  come  from  Cuckhamsley,  and  are  in  the  Montagu  Smith 
Collection.  A  small  piece  of  shell  is  preserved  on  one  specimen, 
and  is  almost  smooth. 

Family  Lucinidae,  Deshayes. 
Genus  Corbis,  Cuvier,  1817. 
CoRBis?  MoRisoNi,  sp.  uov.     (PI.  XXVni.  figs.  13  &  14.) 

Description, — Shell  much  inflated,  rounded,  ine<]uilateral,  slightly 
longer  tnan  wide.  Umbones  moderately  prominent,  close  together, 
curved  anteriorly.  Surface  with  well-marked  lines  of  growth. 
Hinge  unknown.  Size  of  a  specimen:  length=14  mm.;  height 
=  13  mm. 

Rtmarks,—  !  have  seen  only  two  specimens  of  this  species ;  one 
is  a  cast  of  the  left  valve,  the  other  is  a  right  valve  with  a  portion 
of  the  shell  preserved.  With  this  limited  material  at  my  disposal 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  description  of  the  characters  of  this 


Distribution, — Chalk  Kock  of  Cuckhamsley. 

*  •  De«5r.  Moll.  Foes,  de  la  Oraie  dea  Enyir.  de  Lemberg  en  Galide/  1869, 
p.  109  k  pi.  xii.  f .  3. 

*  •DieVerstein.  des  norddeut«ch.  Kreidegeb.*  (1841)  p.  74  k  pi.  ii.  f.  23. 

3  *Geogn.-pal.   Beschreib.    der    nacbet.    Umgeb.  v.    Lemberg/    Uaidinger*0 
Naturwies.  Abhandl.  toI.  iii.  pt.  ii.  (1850)  p.  229  &  pi.  xii.  f.  8. 
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Family  Pholadidae,  Leach. 
Genus  Maetbsia,  Leach,  1824. 

Martesia ?  BOTirjiDA  (8owerby),  1850.     (PI.  XXVIII.  figs.  15-18.) 

I860.  ?  Teredo  rotundus,  J.  de  C.  Sowerby  in  F.  Dixon's  'Qeol.  Sussex/  p.  346, 
pLxxvui  f.  27  A  28. 

Description, — Umbonal  groove  well  marked,  only  a  little  oblique ; 
in  front  of  it  the  surface  is  ornamented  with  strong  radiating  ribs 
crossed  by  finer  and  closer  concentric  ribs ;  just  behind  the  groove 
are  two  radiating  ribs  and  on  the  rest  of  the  shell  concentric  grooves 
only  are  seen. 

The  cast  of  the  interior  is  oval  in  form,  narrowing  posteriorly, 
rounded  in  front  and  apparently  also  behind ;  it  shows  that  the 
large  anterior  gape  was  closed  by  a  callus ;  behind  the  umbonal 
groove  is  a  cast  of  a  ridge  or  process  extending  towards  the  posterior 
margin.     Size  of  the  cast :  length=7  mm. ;  heigbt=5*5  mm. 

HemarJcs. — I  have  seen  only  one  specimen  of  this,  consisting  of  a 
perfect  internal  cast  and  a  mould  of  a  portion  of  the  exterior ;  it  is 
not  sufiiciently  perfect  to  enable  me  to  determine  the  genus  with 
certainty ;  but  1  think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
Martesia  than  Pholadidea,  Sowerby  figured,  under  the  name  of 
Teredo  roiundtts,  a  fragment  from  the  Chalk  of  Kent  showing  tbe 
ornamentation,  and  also  a  cast;  from  the  former,  I  believe  it  is 
probable  that  the  Chalk  Eock  specimen  belongs  to  the  same  species, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  this  view  by  an  examination  of 
the  type,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost. 

Distribution. — Chalk  Eock  of  Cuckhamsley. 

Family  Cuspidariidae,  Fischer. 

Genus  Cuspidaria,  Nardo,  1840. 

CrspiDABiA  CATTDATA  (Nilsson),  1827.     (PI.  XXVITL  figs.  19  &  20.) 

1827.  Corhvla  caudata,  S.  Nilssou,  *Petrif.  Suecana,*  p.  18,  pi.  iii.  f.  18 ;  1837. 
W.  Hisinger,  'Lethaea  Suecica,'  p.  66,  pi.  xix.  f.  12;  1840.  A.  Goldfuss,  '  Petref. 
Germ.'  vol.  ii.  p.  2ol,  pi.  cli.  f.  17;  1846.  A.  E.  Reuss.  *Die  Verstein.  der  bohm. 
Kreideformat.'  pt.  ii.  p.  20,  pi.  xxxvi.  f.  23;  1847.  R.  Kner,  *  Verstein.  Kreidemerg. 
von  Lemberg,'  Haidinger's  Naturwiss.  Abhandl.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  25,  pi.  v.  f.  3; 
1850.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  *  Das  Quadersandsteiugeb.  in  Deutschl.^  p.  150;  1850. 
A.  d'Orbigny,  *  Prodr.  de  Pal.'  vol.  ii.  p.  238;  1850  ?var.,  A.  Alth,  *Geogn.-pal. 
Beechreib.  der  nachst.  Umgeb.  v.  Lemberg,'  Haidinger's  Naturwiss.  Abbandl.  vol.  iii. 
p. 237,  pi.  xii.  f.  22 ;  1863.  A.  v.  Strombeck,  Zeit^hr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesellsch.  vol.  xv. 
p.  147;  1873.  H.  B.  Geinitz,  'Das  Elbthalgeb.  in  Sachsen,'  Palseontographica, 
vol.  XX.  pt.  ii.  p.  67,  pi.  xxiii,  f.  19 ;  1877  ?  A.  Pritsch,  '  Stud,  im  Gebiete  der 
bohm.  Kreideformat.  II.  Die  Weissenberger  a.  Malnitzer  Schichten/  p.  125,  f.  107  ; 
1882.  H.  Schroder,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesellsch.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  275 ;  1889.  Fritsch, 
*  Stud,  im  Gebiete  der  bohm.  Kreideformat.  IV.  Die  Teplitzer  Schichten,'  p.  81 ; 
1893.  Pritsch,  ibid,  *  V.  Die  Priesener  Schichten,'  p.  96. 

1839-63.  Nettra  caudata,  G,  P.  Deshayes, '  Traits  Element,  de  Conchyliol.'  vol.  i. 
p.  192  J  18M.  F.  J.  Pictet  &  G.  Campiche,  *  Foss.  du  Terr.  Cr<St.  des  Euvir.  de  Ste. 
Croix '  (Pal.  Suisse,  ser.  ix.),  p.  42 ;  1869.  E.  Favre,  *  Moll.  Foss.  de  la  Craie  des 
Envir.  de  Lemberg,'  p.  102,  pi.  xi.  f.  8 ;  1885.  F.  Notlmg,  *  Die  Fauna  der  baltischeu 
Cenoman-Geschiebe,'  Palaont.  Abhandl.  vol.  ii.  p.  35,  pi.  vi.  f .  7  ;  1889.  0.  Griepenkerl, 
*Die  Verstein.  d.  Senon.  Kreide  v.  Konigslutter,'  Palaont.  Abbandl.  vol.  iv.  p.  69. 

1850.  Leda  pulchra^  J.  de  C.  Sowerby,  iu  F.  Dixon's  *Geol.  Sussex,'  p.  346 
(p.  382,  2nd  ed.),  pi.  xxviii.  f.  10;  1854.  i«<to?  pvlchra,i,  Morris, '  Cat.  Brit.  Foss.' 
2ud  ed.  p.  206. 
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Remarks. — I  have  seen  only  one  example  of  this  from  the  Chalk 
Rock,  which  is  in  the  Montagu  Smith  Collection ;  it  shows  the 
concentric  ribs,  although  the  shell  is  not  preserved.  This  specimen 
agrees  perfectly  with  Sowerby's  figure  of  Leda  ptUchra,  hut  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  tracing  the  type  of  that  species ;  it  is  stated  to 
have  come  from  the  '  Chalk  of  Kent.'  The  English  specimens, 
and  also  the  figures  given  by  Goldfuss  and  Beuss,  differ  from  the 
type  in  having  the  posterior  part  of  the  shell  much  shorter ;  this, 
however,  is  probably  due  to  the  preservation  of  the  shell  in  Nilsson's 
original  specimen. 

Affinities, — Stoliczka  *  states  that  this  species  is  closely  allied  to 
his  Necera  deUcta  (from  the  Ootatoor  Group), '  but  it  has  the  poste- 
rior end  still  narrower  and  longer,  and  the  heaks  incurved  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  shell.' 

Distribution, — Chalk  of  Kent  (horizon  unknown).  Chalk  Rock  of 
Cuckhamsley.  Westphalia :  zone  of  Ammonites  ccesfeldensis  (Upper 
Senonian)  of  CoBsfeld.  Saaeony :  Planer-Kalk  of  Strehleu.  Bohemia : 
in  the  Weissenberg,  Malnitz,  and  Teplitz  Beds  (Jide  Fritsch).  Ba- 
varia :  Grossberg  Beds  of  Marterberg  near  Passau.  Galicia : 
Nagorzany,  near  Lemberg  (Jide  Favre). 

IV.  Distribution  and  Rblations  op  thb  Fauna. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  fauna  of  the  Reussianum- 
zone  has  a  wide  range  in  Europe ;  it  can  be  recoguized,  although 
showiug  difierences  in  passing  from  one  region  to  another,  in 
Northern  France,  North-western  Germany  (Westphalia,  Brunswick), 
Saxony,  Upper  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria.  But,  though 
traceable  in  countries  so  distant  as  England  and  Bohemia,  it  is, 
I  believe,  absent  from  the  Belgian  area ;  this  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  very  different  conditions  under  which  the 
Cretaceous  Series  was  deposited  in  Belgium.  I  hope,  however,  to 
recur  to  this  point  after  I  have  had  further  opportunities  of 
studying  the  rocks  of  that  country. 

The  area  over  which  the  Eeussianum-zone  can  be  traced 
undoubtedly  formed  part  of  one  life-province  in  the  Cretaceous  seas ; 
this  province  seems  to  have  remained  fairly  constant  throughout  the 
Chalk  period ;  it  included  what  Munier-Chalmas '  has  termed  the 
second  or  temperate  zone,  which  he  considers  to  have  been 
especially  characterized,  in  Senonian  and  Upper  Turonian  times,  by 
the  great  development  of  the  echinoids  Micraster  and  Echinocorys, 

Just  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  formations,  the  cephalopoda  of  the 
Beussianum-zouQ  have  a  much  wider  geographical  range  than  the 
gasteropoda  and  lamellibranchia ;  this  is  no  doubt  accounted  for 
by  their  more  active  mode  of  life.  Of  the  10  species  of  cephalopods 
present  in  the  Reussianum-ijoxie  in  this  country,  7  occur  in  Saxony 
and  6  in  Bohemia ;  but  of  the  16  gasteropods  only  2  (or  perhaps  3) 
are  found  in  Saxony  and  2  in  Bohemia;  of  the  29  species  of 
lameUibranchs  about  half  have  been  recognized  in  Saxony  and  11 

»  *Oret.  Fauna  8.  India,'  Pal.  Indioa,  toI.  iii.  (1870)  p.  46,  pi.  iiL  f.  7 
&  pi.  XTi.  f.  15.  ^  Couiptes  BenduB,  vol.  cxir.  (1892)  p.  851. 
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or  12  in  Bohemia.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  species  of  cephnlopod,  with 
the  exception  of  Nautilus  tublcevigatus,  d'Orb.,  is  common  to  the 
Chalk  Bock  and  the  Belgian  Cretaceous  beds. 

The  palsBontological  characters  of  the  Meussianum-zone  as  seen  in 
£ngland  are  well  maintained  in  the  '  Zone  of  Heteroceras  Rewsia- 
num  and  Spondylus  spinosus '  (Schluter)  of  North-western  Germany, 
This  is  especially  true  as  regards  the  cephalopoda,  which  have  been 
so  carefully  described  by  Prof.  Schliiter;  the  gasteropoda  and 
lamellibranchia,  however,  are  not  so  abundant  nor  so  well  preserved, 
and  have  not  yet  been  studied  in  detail. 

In  Saxony,  the  Planer- Kalk  of  Strehlen  (near  Dresden)  contains 
the  fauna  we  are  now  considering,  with,  perhaps,  that  of  part  of  a 
lower  zone  also.  That  rock  can  no  longer  be  studied  at  Strehlen, 
the  site  of  the  old  exposure  having  been  built  over.  The  fossils, 
however,  have  been  fully  described  and  figured  in  Geinitz's  great 
work,  *  Das  Elbthalgebirge  in  Sachsen,'  and  the  originals  are  pre- 
served in  the  Dresden  Museum.  Even  allowing  for  the  possibility 
that  the  Planer-Kalk  includes  a  little  more  than  the  Eeussianum- 
zone,  the  number  of  species  in  that  part  of  it  is  still  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  same  zone  in  England.  This  is  indeed  what 
we  should  expect  from  the  fact  that  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
Saxony  were  deposited  in  shallower  water  and  much  nearer  the 
shore-line  than  were  those  of  the  same  age  in  England.  The  greater 
richness  of  the  fauna  is  seen  particularly  in  the  Lamellibranchia, 
Gast'Oropoda,  and  Fishes ;  of  these  three  groups  Geinitz  describes 
about  60,  30,  and  28  species  respectively.  There  is  no  important 
difference  in  the  number  of  forms  of  Cephalopoda,  Brachiopoda, 
Echinoidea,  and  Actinozoa  in  the  two  countries  ;  but  in  the  Planer- 
Xalk  the  Asteroidea,  Crinoidea,  and  Eeptilia,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know  (with  the  exception  of  a  single  specimen  of  Pentacrinus),  are 
not  found  in  the  Chalk  Bock  at  all,  are  each  represented  by  one  or 
two  species. 

The  genera  of  gasteropods  and  lamellibranchs  which  are  present 
in  the  Planer-Kalk,  but  unknown  in  the  Chalk  Bock,  are  : — 


Patella. 

Anomia. 

Crassatella 

Bissoa, 

Glycimeria, 

Venus. 

Turritella. 

Pinna. 

laocardia. 

Aciawi. 

Gervillia. 

Eriphyla. 

The  species  which  are  found  in  the  Chalk  Bock,  but  not  in  the 
Planer-Kalk  of  Strehlen,  are : — 


Ptychoceras  SnUthi,  Woods. 

Heteroceras  sp. 

Emarff inula  SancUB-Catharina,  Fassj. 

„  aff.  divisiensist  Ghtrd. 

Trochus  Schluten,  Woods. 

„        berocacirensia^  Woods. 
Turbo  gemmatui.  Sow. 

H     Geinitsi,  Woods. 
Cerithium  cuckhamsliense.  Woods. 

„        Saundersiy  Woods. 
Aporrhais  {lAspodesthes)  Mantelli,  Gktrd. 
Lampusia  ?  sp. 
AveUana  cf.  HumbMti,  WoXL 


Dentalium  turoniense.  Woods. 
Area  cf.  GaUiennei,  d'Orb. 
Limopsis,  sp. 
Lifna  granosa^  Sow. 

„    {Acesta?)  8uhabrut)ta,  d'Orb. 
Cardium  turoniense,  Woods. 

„         cf.  cenomanense,  d'Orb. 

„         cf.  Mailleanum,  d'Orb. 
Cardita  cancel/a ta.  Woods. 
Arctica  ?  equisulcata,  Woods. 
Trapezium  rectangviare.  Woods. 
Corbis  'i  Morisoni,  Woods. 
Martesia  ?  rotunda  (Sow.). 
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The  faana  of  the  Reussianum-zouQ  in  Bohemia  is  apparently  also 
richer  than  in  our  own  country,  but  at  present  it  is  not  possible  in 
all  cases  to  say  definitely  which  species  come  from  that  zone.  In  the 
Tables  showing  the  range  of  the  mollusca  (facing  p.  394,  and  Part  I. 
pp.  92,  93),  it  will  be  noticed  that  some  species,  which  in  other 
areas  have  a  ver}'  limited  range,  pass  through  all  or  nearly  all  the 
divisions  in  Bohemia.  I  believe  that  these  divisions  (*  Weissen- 
berg  Beds '  etc.)  are,  to  a  large  extent,  geographical,  rather  than 
zonal,  in  character.^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  English  fauna  with  the 
Bavarian  ;  but  in  this  case  too  we  meet  with  a  difficulty,  since,  from 
the  available  sources  of  information,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate 
all  the  species  found  in  the  Pulverthurm  Beds  from  those  of  the 
other  divisions  of  the  Kagerhoh  Beds. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  no  important  difference  between  the 
fauna  of  the  Beussianum-zone  in  England  and  in  Northern  France. 

I  believe  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  si)ecies  which  occur  in  the 
Rtmssianum-zone  have  been  identified,  without  doubt,  as  occurring 
in  extra-European  areas,  although  some  have  certainly  *  represen- 
tative forms '  elBewhere. 

Turning  now  to  our  own  country,  we  find  that  the  feature  which 
has  struck  everyone  who  has  studied  this  zone  is  the  general  resem- 
blance of  its  fauna  to  that  of  the  Chalk  Marl. — First :  ammonoids, 
gasteropods,  and  certain  groups  of  lamellibranchs  are  abundant  at 
both  horizons,  whereas  they  are  rare  or  absent  in  the  intervening 
beds.  Secondly  :  some  species  are  common  to  the  Heussianum-zone 
and  the  Cenomanian,  namely  : — 


yautilus  aublavigafuitj  d'Orb. 
Crioceras  ellipticum  (Mnnt.). 
t^marginula  Sancta-Catharina,  Fassy. 
Plturotomaria  perspectiva  (Mant.). 
Turbo  gemmaiust  Sow. 


Aporrhais  (Lispodesthes)  ManteUi, 

Gard. 
(?)  Inoceramus  striatus,  Mant. 
Spondylas  kUus  (Sow.). 
Arctica  quadraia  (d'Orb.). 

Thirdly:  allied  forms  occur  at  the  two  horizons,  e.g.  Baculites 
bohemictis,  Fritsch,  Scaphites  Oeinitzi^  d'Orb.,  and  Holaster  planus 
(Mant.)  of  the  higher  zone,  are  closely  related  to  B,  haculoide^^ 
Mant.,  S.  obliquus,  Sow.,  and  If.  trecensis,  Leym.,  of  the  lower  zone. 
In  England,  the  following  species  of  mollusca  are,  so  far  as  is 
known  at  present,  confined  to  the  Bettssianum-zone  : — 

Area  cf.  GaUiennei^  d'Orb. 


Pfychoceras  Smithi,  Woods. 
Heteroceras  Beussianum^  d'Orb. 

sp. 
Baculites  hohemiotts,  Fritgch. 
Prioiwcycltis  Neptuni  (G«ia.). 
Turbo  Geinitzi,  Woods. 
Trochus  Schlii/eri,  Woods. 

„        berocscirensiSt  Woods. 
Natica  {NcUvdna)  vulgaris,  Reuss. 
Cerithium  cuckhamsliense^  Woods. 

„  Saundersi,  Woods. 
Avfllana  cf.  Humbotdfi,  Miill. 
Bentalium  turanientfe.  Woods. 
Nucidana  cf.  siliqua  (Goldf.). 


(Barbatia)  of.  GeitUtH,  Reuas. 
LiTna  {Acesta  ?)  subabrupta,  d'Orb. 
Plicatula  Barroisi,  Peron. 
Cardium  turoniense^  Woods. 

„        cf.  cenoTnanense^  d'Orb. 

„        cf.  MaiUeanum,  d'Orb. 
Cardita  oanceUata,  Woods. 
Arctica  ?  equisulcata,  Woods. 
Trapezium  trapezoidaU  (Bom.). 
, ,         rectangulare^  W  oods. 
Corbis?  Morisoni,  Woods. 
Martesia  ?  rotunda  (Sow.). 
Cuspidaria  caudata  (Nilss.). 


'  On  this  subject  see  J.  J.  Jahn, '  Einige  Beitrage  zur  Kenutniss  der  bobm. 
Kreidefurmat' Jabrb.  d.  k.-k.  geol.  Beich^uist.  toL  xIt.  (1895)  p.  125. 
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One  of  the  most  noteworthy  points  in  the  mollusca  of  the  ReussiU' 
ntim-zone,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Cenomanian,  is  the  rarity  in 
the  former,  of  the  three  families  OstreidaB,  Pectinidae,  and  Limidie. 
All  three  are  very  important  in  the  Lower  Chalk. 

Whether  the  Reussianum-zone  should  be  regarded  as  the  lowest 
zone  of  the  Senonian  or  the  highest  of  the  Turonian  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  point  of  no  great  importance.  The  forms  which  seem  to 
show  that  its  relations  are  with  the  lower  rather  than  the  higher 
division  are  Pachydiscus  peramplus,  Crioceras  ellipticum^  Turbo 
gemmntus,  Arctica  quadrata^  and  Bolaster  plamis.  Others,  however 
— such  as  Spondylus  ftpinosus,  Lima  (Plagiostoma)  Hoperi^  and  the 
species  of  Aficraster,  Cardiaster,  and  EcJiinocorys^ — link  it  to  the 
Senonian.  Probably  the  species  of  InoctramuSy  when  fully  worked 
out,  may  furnish  some  evidence  of  importance  on  this  point.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  affinities  of  the  fauna  are 
closer  to  the  Turonian  than  to  the  Senonian. 

The  absence  of  Crustacea  in  the  Chalk  Rock,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  specimens  of  FoUidpes,  is  somewhat  remarkable,  but  the 
rarity  of  this  class  of  animals  in  deposits  now  forming  was  noticed 
by  the  Challenger  Expedition,*  and  is  attributed  to  the  areolar 
structure  of  the  exoskelet^on,  'which  admits  of  relatively  rapid 
solution  after  the  death  of  the  animal.' 

It  may  be  convenient  for  reference  to  give  here  a  list  of  the 
fossils,  other  than  the  mollusca,  which  are  found  in  the  Chalk 
Rock:— 

BRAcniopoDA  (cont,). 

Terebratuia  camea.  Sow. 

„         semiglohosa.  Sow. 
Terebrahdina  striata  (Wahl.). 
Trigonosemtis  incerta,  ?  Dav.  (?  young 
specimen).' 


Pisces. 

Oxyrhina  ManteUi,  kg} 
CcTOx  falcatus,  Ag. 
Ptychodus  laiissimtts^  Ag. 
„         mammillariSf  Ag. 


CiRRIPEDIA. 


PolUc^^esap, 

CU-«T0P0DA. 

Serpula  ampuUacea^  Sow. 
„      plejcus^  Sow. 
M      sp. 

Brachiopoda. 

RhynchoncUa  Cumeri,  d'Orb.' 
„         j)licatiUs  (Sow.). 
„  „       var.  Woodwardi, 

Dav. 
„  „        vap.  ootoplicata 

(Sow.). 
„         reedenm,  Eth. 


Grinoidea. 
Tentacrinus  Agassizit  v.  Hagen. 

ECUINOIDEA. 

Cardiaster  ananchytis  (Leake);   ele- 
vated variety. 
Cidarisep, 
Cyphosama  radiafum,  Song. 

„  spatulifenim?,  Forbes. 

Echinoconus  conicus,  Breyn. 
Echinocorys   vulgaris ^  Breyn.,  var. 

gibbus  (Lam.). 
Holaster  pJantis  (Mant.). 
Micrasttr  breviponis,  Ag. 

„        cor-boviSf  Forbes. 


^  Murray  &  Renard,  ChaUmger  Bcp.  ' Deep-Sea  Deposits'  (1891),  p.  2ft4. 
'  For  the  determination  of  this  species  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Smith 
Woodward.  F.G.S. 
'  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Walker  for  the  determination  of  these  species. 
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ACTINOZOA. 

ParasmUia  centralis  (Mant.). 

PORIFERA. 

Camerospongia  campanulata  (Smith). 

„  subroiunda  (Mant.). 

Cotcinapora  infundibuliformU,  6K>ldC 
Cystispongia  subglobosa,  Bomer. 
Guettardia  stellata,  Mich. 
Leptophragma  Murckisoni  (Gk)ldf.).* 


PoEiFBRA  (cont.). 

Placoirema  cretaceum,  Hinde. 
PlinthoseUa  squctmosat  Zitt.^ 
Plocoscgphia  convoluta  (Smith). 

„  flexuoaa  (Mant.). 

VentriculUes  alcyonoides,  Mant. 

„  angustattu,  Bom. 

„  decurrens.  Smith. 

„  impressuSf  Smith. 

,,  mammiUaris^  Smith. 

VerrucoccUia  tubulata  ?  (Smith). 


V.  Conditions  undeb  which  the  Chile  Rock  was  Deposited. 

To  endeavour  to  determine  the  depth  at  which  a  fauna,  compofied 
(with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  foraminifera)  of  extinct  species, 
lived,  may  at  first  8ig:ht  appear  to  he  quite  hopeless,  since  we  know 
that  at  the  present  day  different  species  of  a  genus  have  often  very 
diverse  ranges.  I  believe,  however,  that  by  a  study  of  the  predomi- 
nating forms  in  a  fauna,  and  their  association,  together  with  the 
relative  numbers  of  individuals  and  species,  some  conclusions  of  a 
trustworthy  nature  may  be  arrived  at. 

That  the  fauna  of  the  Eeus8ianum'7x>ne  lived  in  water  of  less 
depth  than  the  faunas  of  the  other  Turonian  and  Senonian  zones 
will,  I  think,  scarcely  be  disputed.  The  Chalk  Rock  is  very  thin 
generally,  yet  fossils  are  more  numerous  specifically  and  far  more 
abundant  individually  than  in  the  other  zones.  It  is  well  known 
that  at  the  present  day  we  find  a  similar  difference  in  passing  from 
comparatively  shallow  water  to  greater  depths:  the  number  of 
species,  as  well  as  the  number  of  individuals,  living  on  the  sea- 
bottom,  diminishes  considerably.  In  water  of  no  great  depth,  the 
nature  of  the  materials  forming  the  sea-bottom  has  a  greater 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  fauna  than  has  the  actual  depth  of 
the  water.^  The  relative  richness  of  the  fauna  of  the  Reussianutn^ 
zone  certainly  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  sea>bottom,  since  in  its  original  soft  state  the 
Chalk-ooze  must  have  been,  so  far  as  animal  life  was  concerned, 
uniform  in  character  throughout  the  Chalk  period.  We  can,  there- 
fore, only  conclude  that  the  change  in  the  fauna  was  caused  by  a 
decrease  in  depth  ;  and,  since  the  change  is  so  marked,  the  decrease 
was  probably  considerable. 

The  presence  of  glauconite-grains,  which  is  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  this  zone,  also  lends  support  to  the  view  just  stated. 
The  Challenger  Expedition'  found  that  glauconite  was  ^almost 
exclusively  Hmited  to  terrigenous  deposits  in  more  or  less  close 
proximity  to  the  continental  masses  of  land,  while  it  was  relatively 

^  These  speoies  are  here  recorded  from  information  supplied  by  Hr.  Jukes* 
Browne,  whose  specimens  were  determined  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hmde,  F.B.S. 

*  See  espeeially  remarks  by  W.  A.  Herdmnn,  Proc.  Lirerpool  GeoL  Soo. 
vol.  Tii.  pt.  ii.  (1894)  p.  171 ;  also  Address,  Bep.  Brit.  Assoc.  (Ipswich)  1895, 
p.  69a 

'  Murray  &  Benard,  Challenger  Bep.  *  Deep-Sea  Depodts  *  (1891),  p.  382. 
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rare  or  wholly  absent  from  pelagic  deposits  situated  towards  the 

centres  of  great  ocean  basins It  is  also  present  in 

samples  of  Glohigerina-ooze  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  continents/  '  Glauconite  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  having  been  formed  in  deep  water  not  far  from  the 
coasts,  or  in  shallow  water  where  no  large  quantity  of  continental 
debris  was  deposited.'  Further,  at  the  present  day  glauconite  is 
generally  associated  with  phosphate  of  lime ;  this  is  what  we  find 
too  in  the  Chalk  Rock — it  is  a  nodular  phosphatic  deposit,  containing 
glauconite. 

The  rarity  or  absence  of  aragonite^rganisms,  even  in  the  form 
of  casts,  in  the  Upper  Chalk,  is  considered  by  Mr.  P.  F,  Kendall  * 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were,  like  the  shells  of  pteropods, 
which  form  the  main  part  of  the  modem  Pteropod-ooze,  dissolved 
at  a  particular  depth — not  less  than  1 500  fathoms ;  for  if  these 
organisms  had  remained  for  a  short  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Chalk 
sea,  some  of  them  would  have  left  traces  of  their  exiBtence  in  the 
form  of  casts,  since  the  soft  Chalk-ooze  would  easily  have  filled  up 
the  interiors  of  the  shells.  If  this  explanation  be  correct,  then  I 
think  we  may  safely  take  the  abundance  of  casts  of  aragonite- 
organisms  (ammonoids,  Nautilus,  etc.)  in  the  Eeussianum-zone  as 
an  indication  that  it  was  formed  in  water  of  less  depth  than  the 
Upper  Chalk,  since  the  aragonite  shells  must  have  become  covered  up 
with  sediment  and  were  not  dissolved  until  some  time  afterwards. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Chalk  Eock  was  formed  beyond 
the  limits  of  terrigenous  deposits,  and  therefore  presumably  at  a 
depth  of  greater  than  about  100  fathoms.  Both  palseontological 
and  lithological  evidence  are  entirely  in  favour  of  this.  The 
Benthos  within  the  100-fathom  line  would  have  been  much  richer 
in  species  than  is  our  Beussianum-zone ;  just  as  the  fauna  of  the 
Planer-Kalk  of  Strehlen— particularly  the  gasteropoda  and  lamelli- 
branchia — is  more  varied  than  that  of  the  Chalk  Itock.  If  we 
remember  the  extremely  minute  quantity  of  detrital  material  which 
is  present  in  the  Chalk  Itook,  and  if  we  compare  a  section  of  that 
rock  with  sections  of  some  samples  of  hardened  Olobigerina-ooze, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  two  deposits  have  been  formed  in  the 
same  way. 

That  the  Reussianum-zone  was  not  laid  down  inverydeep  water 
is  shown  by  the  character  of  its  fauna ;  not  only  does  it  contain  a 
considerable  variety  of  forms,  but  the  number  of  individuals  of  any 
species  is,  even  in  the  same  block  of  stone,  often  very  large.  This 
is  contrary  to  what  is  met  with  in  abyssal  regions  at  the  present 
day ;  thus  in  the  deep-sea  Benthos  the  number  of  specimens  of  a 
species,  as  well  as  the  number  of  species,  decreases  with  increasing 
depth,  and,  apart  from  depth,  a  similar  diminution  in  numbers  is 
noticed  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  as  the  distance  from  the 
shore  becomes  greater.  Another  point  is  the  large  number  of 
gasteropods  with  thick  shells,  often  of  large  size  (such  as  Turbo^ 
PUurotomaria),  in  the  Beussianum-zoiie ;  at  the  present  day  most 
^  Bep.  Brit  Asaoo.  (Li?erpool)  1896,  p.  791. 
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deep-sea  animals  are  characterized  by  the  possession  of  thin  shells, 
usually  of  rather  small  size.  It  might  indeed  be  urged  that  the 
occurrence  of  thick  shells  in  the  Chalk  Rock  can  be  explained  by 
the  existence  of  a  higher  temperature  than  is  found  in  the  deep  sea 
at  the  present  time,  since  Murray  and  Irvine  ^  have  shown  that  the 
secretion  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  organisms  is  directly  related  to 
the  t-emperature  of  the  water  ;  but  I  know  of  no  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Cretaceous  temperature  having  been  high  enough  to  cause 
any  great  change  at  abyssal  depths. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  depth  from  the  evidence  supplied 
by  the  genera  of  Mollusca  which  have  living  representatives  we 
must  consider  three  main  points  : — (1)  the  genera  which  have  a 
limited  bathymetrical  range ;  (2)  the  depths  at  which  the  other 
genera  are  most  numerous ;  (3)  the  relative  abundance  of  the  genera 
in  the  Rettssianum-zone  it«elf. 

So  far  as  their  range  in  depth  is  concerned,  we  may  conveniently 
divide  the  genera  into  five  groups  :  — 

1.  The  first  includes  Crepiduh,  Emarginula^  Martma^  Ostrea^ 

Plimtula,  and  Trapezium^  all  of  which  are  shallow-wat^r 
forms  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  not  live  at  a  greater  depth 
than  60  fathoms.  These  genera  are  all  rare,  and  some  of 
them  very  rare,  in  the  Ren^^siannm-zone,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  take  them  as  a  proof  that  the  deposit  was  formed 
in  such  shallow  water.'' 

2,  Pleurotomaria,  Cardita,  and  Arctica  do  not  live  below  a  depth 

of  200  fathoms. 

Pleurotomaria  is  one  of  the  commonest  gasteropods  in  the 
R^ussianum-zone^  and  its  evidence  should  therefore  be  of 
considerable  importance.  Only  four  living  species  are 
known ;  they  were  dredged  at  various  depths  between  73  and 
200  fathoms.  Two  species — P.  Adansonia  and  P,  BtyricJd^ 
both  of  large  size — have  been  found  at  the  greater  depth. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  range  of  the  genus  may  have 
been  more  extended  in  Mesozoic  times  when  the  number  of 
species  reached  its  maximum ;  we  know,  at  any  rate,  that 
it  is  very  common  in  several  Jurassic  formations  which  are 
undoubtedly  of  shallow-water  origin. 

Cardita  and  Arcticn  are  not  common  in  the  Chalk 
Bock ;  the  former  extends  from  the  Littoral  zone  to 
150  fathoms,  and  is  found  mainly  in  shallow  water ;  the 
latt<er  ranges  from  the  Laminarian  zone  down  to  about 
180  fathoms. 


1 


Ppoc.  Roy.  8oc.  Edin.  vol.  xrii.  (1891)  p.  79 :  J.  Murray,  *  Summary  of 
Scientific  Results  {Challenger  Exped-V  P*-  ii-  (1895)  p.  1466. 

*  With  regard  to  genera  which  appear  to  be  limited  to  shallow  water,  we 
shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  warning  given  bv  Starkie  Gardner: — 'When 
we  refiect  that,  for  one  cast  of  the  dredge  in  abyssal  depth?,  a  thousand  hare 

Serhaps  been   made   in   the   littoral   zone,  we  murt   hesitate  to  pronounce 
efinitely  that  any  genus  is  without  deep-sea  species'  (Geol.  Mag.   1884, 
p.  497). 
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3.  Turho^  CKlamys^  Spondylus^  and  Cardium  are  not  found  below 

the  600-fathom  line. 

Turbo  is  very  common  in  the  Reusstanum-zone,  and  one 
of  the  species  is  of  considerable  size.  At  the  present  day 
the  genus  extends  from  the  Littoral  zone  down  to  565 
fathoms,  but,  being  phytophagous,  it  is  of  course  most 
abundant  in  shallow  water. 

Chlamys  is  very  rare,  and  Cardium  not  common,  in  the 
Beussianum-zone ;  both  are  abundant  in  fairly  shallow  water. 

Spcndylus  is  rather  common,  particularly  Sp,  9pino9u8. 
The  existing  species  live  in  warm  seas,  mainly  in  the  Littoral 
zone,  or  at  no  great  depth,  but  one  form,  which  is,  how* 
ever,  quite  small,  has  been  found  at  a  depth  of  520  fathoms. 

4.  Natica  is  found  down  to  about  1000  fathoms,  but  is  abundant 

only  at  less  than  100  fathoms ;  it  is  moderately  common  in 
the  Reussianum-zojie. 

Modiola  extends  down  to  800  fathoms,  but  is  not  common 
below  100  fathoms ;  it  is  moderately  rare  in  the  Beussianum- 
zone. 
6.  Ten  genera — namely,  Trochus^  AporrJiais,  Cerithium,  Denia- 
Ztum,  Limapsis^  Nucula^  Arca^  Gu^ndaria^Nuculana  (=Leda)y. 
and  Lima — have  species  which  live  at  1000  fathoms  or 
greater  depths,  but  in  every  case  these  genera  have  a  great 
bathy metric  range :  all  occur  in  shallow  water,  and  nearly 
all  are  found  in  depths  of  only  a  few  (1  to  5)  fathoms. 

The  living  forms  of  Trochus  *  are  abundant  in  the  Littoral 
and  Laminarian  zones,  but  the  genus  is  not  uncommon  in 
fairly  deep  water ;  indeed,  Agassiz  ^  speaks  of  the  Trochidae 
as  being  well  represented  in  deep  water.  Trochus  is,  I 
believe,  the  commonest  gasteropod  in  the  Beussianum-zone, 
nevertheless  it  is  represented  by  only  two  species  ;  in  water 
of  less  than  100  fathoms  there  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  a  larger  number  of  species. 

Aporrhais  is  also  very  common.  Existing  species  are 
most  numerous  within  the  100-fathom  line,  and  are  not 
common  beyond  it. 

Cerithium :  there  are  two  species  in  the  Chalk  Kock,  one 
being  very  common.  The  genus  is  abundant  in  the  Littoral 
zone  or  at  no  great  depth,  and  rare  beyond  100  fathoms. 

Dentalium:  the  DentaliidsB  are  characteristic  of  deep 
water,  but  also  occur  in  shallow  regions.  The  genus  is 
somewhat  rare  in  the  Beussianum-zone. 

Nucula  and  Area  are  common  in  the  Chalk  Bock ;  they 

'  Dr.  W.  F.  Hume/  Nat.  Soi.'  toI.  Tii.  (18d5)  p.  391,  has  stated  that  the  '  pre- 
•enoe  of  Trochus,  T^rbo,  and  Solarium  in  the  Chalk  Book  is  paralleled  at  the 
present  day  hy  ihe  same  association  found  at  Culebra  Island  at  a  depth  of 
390  fathoms.*  Solarium  does  not  occur  in  the  Ohalk  Bock,  and  the  assooiatior 
of  TVoehus  and  Turbo  proTes  nothing,  since  they  both  occur  in  the  Littoral 
tone  as  well  as  at  various  greater  depths. 

*  *  Three  Cruises  of  the  Blake;  vol.  ii.  (1888)  p.  67. 
aJ.G.8.  No.211.  2« 
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are  widely  distributed  in  rather  shallow  water,  and  have  also 
some  abyssal  species. 

Cuspidaria  is  found  in  all  seas  and  at  all  depths,  but  the 
species  are  most  abundant  in  deep  water  and  abyssal  regions ; 
since,  however,  only  one  specimen  has  been  seen  in  the  Chalk 
Bock,  we  canoot  take  it  as  evidence  of  very  deep  water. 

Nuculana  (  =  Ledd)  also  occurs  at  all  depths,  but  is  rather 
a  characteristic  deep-water  form.'  Only  two  specimens 
have  been  found  in  the  Chalk  Rock. 

To  sum  up  the  preceding  evidence  furnished  by  the  MoUusca,  we 
see  that  we  have  in  the  Reussianum-zonQ  some  genera  {Cugpidaria, 
Nitculana^  Dentaltum)  which  are  characteristic  of  deep  water,  but 
are  not  confined  to  it ;  others  which  are  limited  to  shallow  water 
(0  to  60  fathoms).  But  neither  group  forms  the  predominating 
element  in  the  i^»ruinum-fauna ;  we  may  therefore  consider  that 
this  zone  was  not  laid  down  either  in  shallow  or  in  very  deep 
water.  The  commonest  genera,  although  at  the  present  day  most 
abundant  in  shallow  or  rather  shallow  water,  do  occur  fairly  often 
in  water  of  moderate  depth  (say  from  100  to  500  fathoms),  but 
these  genera,  numerous  in  the  Jteussianum-zoue  as  the  i  ndi  vi  duals 
may  be,  are  there  represented  by  only  one  or  two  species  in 
each  case,  whereas  in  shallow  water  they  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  represented  by  a  larger  number.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Beussianum-zone  was  formed  at  a  depth 
greater  than  about  500  fathoms ;  this  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact  that  in  dredging  beyond  this  depth  a  marked  decrease  is 
noticed  in  the  number  of  individuals  as  well  as  species  of  both 
lamellibranchia'  and  brachiopoda.' 

I  consider,  then,  that  the  Chalk  Rock  was  laid  down  between  the 
depths  of  about  100  and  500  fathoms.  From  the  number  of 
species  found  in  it,  several  of  which  belong  to  genera  common  in 
fairly  shallow  water,  I  think  it  was  probably  deposited  somewhat 
nearer  the  former  than  the  latter  limit,  although  the  depth  must 
necessarily  have  varied  in  different  places.  The  absence  of  the 
Chalk  Rock  in  Lincolnshire  is  most  likely  due  to  the  greater  depth 
of  water  which  existed  in  that  region. 

I  have  not  studied  in  detail  the  other  groups  of  fossils  found  in 
the  BetMsianum-zone.  I  may,  however,  mention  that  the  Hexacti- 
nellid  sponges  are  well  represented,  and  therefore  strongly  favour 
the  view  that  the  lower  limit  was  not  less  than  about  100  fathoms, 

'  The  occurrence  of  the  genera  Cuspidaria  (=Neara),  Nuculana  {=Leda), 
And  Dentaltum  is  noteworthy,  since  Dr.  Gwjn  Jeffreys  and  many  later  writers 
have  regarded  the  absence  of  these  forms  in  the  Upper  Chalk  as  eridenoe  in 
fftTOor  of  its  shallow-water  origin.  On  this  subject  see  J.  G.  Jeffreys,  Rep. 
Brit  Assoc,  for  1877  (1878).  p.  86 ;  J.  S.  Gardner,  Geol.  Mag.  1884,  pp.  496- 
.506 ;  A.  B.  Wallace, '  Island  Life,'  2nd  ed.  (1892)  p.  89. 

*  K  A.  Smith, '  Report  on  the  Lamellibranchiata/  Challenger  Exped.  (1886) 
p.  6. 

s  T.  Davidson,  '  Report  on  the  Brachiopoda,'  Challenger  Exped.  (1880) 
pp.  8,  4. 
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since  they  do  not  live  in  water  of  less  than  95  fathoms  in  depth  ; 
they  are  abundant  between  95  and  200  fathoms,  and  also  from  301 
to  700  fathoms.* 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  XXVII.  &  XX7IIL 

All  the  specimeus  figured  come  from  the  Chalk  Book,  and,  unless  otherwise 
'Btated,  are  preserved  in  the  Woodwardian  Museum  (Montagu  Smith  OoUeotion). 
The  figures  are  of  the  natural  size,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

Plate  XXVII. 

Figs.  1  &  2.  Nucula  sp.    Internal  moulds. 

Fig.  3.  Area  sp.,  cf.  GaUienneiy  d'Orbigny.    Internal  mould. 

4.  Area  sp.     Internal  mould. 
Figs.  5  &  6.  Area  {Barbatia)  sp.,  cf.  Geinitzi,  Reuss.   5.  Wax  mould  of  exterior 

showing  ornamentation.     5  a.   Portion  of  same,  x5.      6.  Internal 

mould. 
Figs.  7  &  8.  Limopsis  sp.    Internal  moulds.     X 1^. 
Figs.  9-12.  Modiola   Cotta,  Eomer.      9,  10.  From  Winchester  (coll.  R.  M. 

Brydone).     11.  Part  of  a  larger  specimen  from  Luton  (collected 

by  the  Author).    11a.  Portion  of  shell  of  the  same  enlarged,  showing 

the  character  of  the  ornamentation,  x  6.      12.  Outline  of  section  of 

Talve  of  the  same  specimen. 
Fig.  13.  Inoceramus  UHattis,  Mantell. 

Figs.  14-17.  Inoceramus  sp.    Internal  moulds.     15.  Posterior  yiew  of  14. 
Figs.  18  &  19.  Plieatula  Barroisi,  Peron,  from  Winchester  (coll  R.  M.  Brydone). 

X2. 
Figs.  20-22.  Cardium  turoniense,  ap.noY.  20.  Wax  mould,  xlj.  20  o.  Portion 

of  same  further  enlarged,  showing  the  character  of  the  ornamentation, 

X5.    21.  Natural  mould,    Xl^.     22.  Anterior  yiew  of  the  same, 

Xli- 
figs.  23  &  24.    Cardium^    cf.    eenomanense,    d'Orbigny.       Internal    mould. 

24.  Anterior  yiew. 
Fig.  25.  Aretica  quadrata  (d'Orbigny).      Anterior  yiew  of   natural  mould. 

Morgan's  Hill,  near  Deyizes  (ooU.  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne). 

Plate  XXVIH. 

Fig.  1.  Aretica  quadrata  (d'Orbigny).    Right  yalye. 

Figs.  2-5.  Cardita  eanceuata,  sp.  noy.     2.  Wax  mould.    3.  Portion  of  same, 

X5.    4,5.  Natural  mould.    4.  Anterior  yiew.    5.  Left  yalye. 
Figs.  6-8.  Aretica  ?  equisulcataf  sp.  noy.      6.  Dorsal  yiew  of  natural  mould. 

7.  Right  yalye  of  same.     8.  Left  yalye,  with  part  of  shell  preseryed. 

8  a.  Portion  of  same  enlarged,  x3. 
Figs.  9  &  10.  TVapejsrium  trapezoidale  (Romer).     9.  Left  yalye.     10.  Dorsal 

surface  of  the  two  yalyes. 
Figs.  11  &  12.  Trapezium  rectangulare,  sp.  noy.    Internal  moulds.    11.  Left 

yalye.    12.  Dorsal  surface  of  the  two  yalyes. 
Figs.  13  &  14.  Corbisf  Morisoni,Bp.nov.    13.  Right  yalye.    14.  Anterior  end. 
Figs.  15-18.   Marteaial  rotunda  (Sowerby).       15-17.    Internal  casts,    X  2. 

15.  Dorsal  yiew.     16.  Right  yalye.     17.  Anterior  end.     18.  Wax 

mould  of  exterior  of  right  yalye,  X  2^. 
Figs.  19  k  20.  Cuspidaria  eaudaia  (Nilsson).    Internal  oast.    19.  Left  yalye. 

20.  Dorsal  surface. 

1  F.  E.  Schultse,  '  Report    on  Hexaotinellida,'  Challenger  Exped.  (1887) 
pp.  453-467. 
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Dr.  W.  F.  HuicB  congratulated  the  Anthor  on  the  completion  of 
this  detailed  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Chalk  Bock 
fauna,  and  referred  to  the  interest  of  the  records  of  Chlamys  and' 
ArcHca  at  this  horizon.  That  the  nodular  condition  characteristic 
of  this  lithological  feature  had  been  formed  at  some  depth  was  an- 
hypothesis  now  being  generally  accepted ;  but  the  Author,  in  dia- 
cnssing  the  question^  of  the  depth  at  which  the  deposit  had  been 
formed,  scarcely  seemed  to  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the  action  of 
currents,  which  to  the  speaker  appeared  of  essential  value  in  the 
formation  of  the  nodular  rock.  Analyses  carried  out  recently  show 
that  the  glauconitic  material  is  generally  present  only  in  small 
quantity,  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  most  cases  exceeding  90  per  cent. ; 
so  that  the  higher  bathymetric  limit  assigned  by  the  Author  appears- 
to  be  the  more  probable.  The  repetition  of  a  lower  or  Cenomanian 
fauna  in  the  Chalk  Bock,  to  which  the  Author  has  again  called 
attention,  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  the  beds  containing  thoBe^ 
forms  should  be  considered  as  the  true  upper  limit  of  the  Middle 
Chalk,  all  the  more  arbitrary  boundaries  adopted  having  completeljr 
broken  down. 

Mr.  W.  Whitakeb  also  spoke. 
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I.  Inteoduction. 

Pbiob  to  the  great  outboist  of  Deccan  trap  at  the  dose  of  the 
<3retaceon8  period,  there  were  two  principal  periods  of  volcanic 
activity  in  Peninsular  India.  One  of  these  is  indicated  by  the 
•contemporaneous  traps  of  the  Dharwars — the  oldest  of  our  recognized 
Transition  systems — and  the  other  by  the  lava-flows  of  the  Guddapah 
system,  whose  precise  position  in  the  stratigraphical  succession 
remains,  on  account  of  the  complete  absence  of  fossils,  still  un- 
determined. As  a  result  of  the  great  earth-movements  which 
;&ffected  the  strata  of  Peninsular  India  previous  to  the  deposition  of 
the  Guddapah  system,  the  igneous  rocks  of  Dharwar  age  have  been 
greatly  metamorphosed,  and  in  this  respect  they  stand  in  striking 
'Oontrast  to  the  Guddapah  traps,  since  the  eruption  of  which  the 
Peninsula  of  India  has  been  remarkably  free  from  geological  dis- 
turbances. It  is  evidently  in  consequence  of  this  remarkable 
freedom,  both  from  extreme  changes  of  level  and  the  crushing 
^effects  of  earth-movements,  that  rooks  as  old  as  the  Guddapahs 
have  their  original  delicate  structures,  and  primary  constituents  so 
susceptible  as  olivine  and  augite,  preserved  with  striking  freshness. 

The  numerous  dykes  of  basic  igneous  rocks  which  break  through 
the  '  pyroxene-granulites  '  and  gneisses  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  which,  for  reasons  that  need  not  now  be  stated,  are  regarded 
as  the  dyke-representatives  of  the  Guddapah  lava-flows,^  vary  in 
composition  from  very  basic  olivine-augite  norites  approaching 
sazonites,  through  augite-norites,  to  augite-diorites  wiUi  micro- 
pegmatite.  Detailed  descriptions  of  these  and  the  peculiar  hemi- 
' crystalline,  and  vitreous  varieties,  which  form  the  selvages  of  the 
larger  masses,  or  occur  as  narrow  apophyses,  are  published  in  the 
Becords  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  (vol.  xxx.  pt.  i.  1897).  It 
is  only  with  the  interesting  features  displayed  by  the  rocks  which  I 
^ave  grouped  under  Prof.  Cole's  very  convenient  term  augite- 
^iorite  that  the  present  paper  is  intended  to  deal. 

The  augite-diorite  dykes  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  Madras 

1  '  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India/  2nd  ed.  (1898)  p.  40. 
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Presidency,  but  are  particularly  well-developed  in  the  districts  of 
Chingelput  and  South  Arcot,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  they 
break  through  the  acid  members  of  the  *  pyroxene-granulite  * 
series,  and  are  often  traceable  for  many  miles,  showing  their  actual 
contacts  with  the  older  crystallines,  or  projecting  as  lines  of  black 
hummocks  through  the  alluvium  and  soil  of  the  *  paddy  '  fields. 

The  facts  revealed  by  the  microscopic  study  of  these  Indian  rocks 
h^ve,  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  interesting  besoing  on  the  questions 
raised  by  the  distinguished  petrographers  who  have  examined  the 
well-known  associations  of  micropegmatite  with  basic  rocks  near 
Penmaenmawr,*  in  the  Chamwood  Forest,"  the  Whin  Sill,*  the 
Cheviot  district,*  Carrock  Fell,'  Carlingford,®  and  Skye.' 

II.    Petrological  Chabactbbs  of  the  Books. 

The  central  masses  of  the  large  dykes  are  tough,  black,  even- 
grained  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals  seldom  exceed  5  mm.  in  length. 
The  specific  gravity  is  remarkably  uniform,  varying  between  3-00 
and  3-09.  Towards  the  margins  of  the  dykes  the  rocks  are  finer 
in  grain,  while  the  selvages,  so  far  as  their  microscopic  characters- 
are  concerned,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  augite-andesites, 
having  a  fine-grained,  pilotaxitic,  and  sometimes  distinctly  hyalo- 
pilitic  groundmaas,  through  which  irregular,  glomero-porphyritic 
groups  of  augite  and  plagioolase  are  scattered. 

Mineral  Composition. — The  rocks  are  composed  essentially  of 
augite,  plagioclase,  and  microp^matite.  Fnstatite  is  often  present 
in  small  quantities,  forming  the  cores  of  the  pyroxene-crystals. 
Opaque,  black  iron-ores,  hornblende,  and  biotite  in  small  quantities, 
and  either  wholly  or  in  part  secondary  in  origin,  present  a  constant 
and  peculiar  relation  to  the  augite  and  micropegmatite,  the  signi- 
ficance of  which  is  pointed  out  below. 

Order  of  Crystallization  of  the  Constituents, — Although  in  the 
more  basic  dykes  associated  with  these  rocks,  and  in  which  enstatite 
is  a  prominent  constituent,  the  consolidation  of  the  plagioclase  must> 
have  been  completed  invariably  after  that  of  the  pyroxene,  in  the 
augite-diorites  now  under  consideration  there  is  no  such  distinct 
difference  between  the  periods  of  the  consolidation  of  these  two 
minerals.  They  are  intergrown  with  a  want  of  regularity  which 
indicates  an  average  simultaneous  crystallization,  and  this  conclusion 
is  confirmed  also  by  the  intergrowths  exhibited  in  the  glomero- 
porphyritic  groups  of  angite-  and  plagiodase-phenocrysts  in  the 
hemicrystalline  varieties  forming  the  selvages  of  the  dykes. 

»  J.  A.  PhillipB,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soa  vol.  xxxiii.  (1877)  p.  423 ;  Waller^ 
«  Midland  Naturalist,'  1885,  p.  4. 

^  Hill  &  Bonney,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  voL  xrxiv.  (1878)  p.  199. 
"  Teall,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soo,  vol.  xl.  (1884)  p.  640. 

*  Id.  *  British  Petrography '  (1888),  p.  272. 

^  Ibid.  p.  179;  Haricer,  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soe.  vol  1.  (1894)  p.  311  It. 
Tol.  li.  (1895)  p.  125. 

•  Soilas,  Trans.  Koy.  Irish  Acad.  voL  xix.  (1894)  p.  477. 
7  Barker,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soe.  toI.  lii  (1896)  p.  320. 
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The  micropegmatite,  however,  is  distinctly  later  in  origin,  being 
never  older  than  the  '  water-clear '  outer  margins  of  the  felspar- 
crystals.  But  although  distinctly  the  last-formed  original  con- 
stituent, there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  it  as  other  than  the 
result  of  one  continuous  process,  and  the  final  stage  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  magma  which  gave  rise  to  the  rock.* 

The  order  of  the  crystallization  of  the  constituents  is,  then,  the 
following : — 

(1)  Augite  and  plagioclase  together  forming  the  main  mass 

of  the  rock,  and 

(2)  Micropegmatite,  playing  the  part  of  groundmass. 

The  augite  is  pale  brown  in  colour,  sometimes  distinctly  pleo- 
chroic,  frequently  twinned  according  to  the  common  law,  and,  so 
hr  as  its  original  microscopic  characters  are  concerned,  calls  for 
no  further  remark.  An  analysis  of  material  carefully  separated 
from  the  dyke  at  the  Seven  Pagodas,  Chingelput  district,  whose 
bulk-analysis  is  given  below,  shows  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  monocliuic  pyroxene  of  this  rock  and  that  of  the  petrologically 
similar  Whin  Sill  analysed  by  Mr.  Teall. 

I.  II. 

SiO^  5002  4903 

ALjO,    5-61  6-46 

FePa    15-61  15-57 

MnO trace  0-22 

CaO 14-84  15-34 

MgO 12-01  11-66 

Na^O&KjO 096  124 

Loss  on  ignition 0-76  0*81 

99-81        99-33 

I.  Monoclinio  pyroxene  in  augite-diorite  dyke,  Seyen  Pagodas,  Uhingelpat 

district,  Madras  Presidency. 
n.  Monoclinic  pyroxene  from  the  Wbin  Sill,  Teall,  Quart.  Joam.  GeoL 
Soc.  vol.  xL  (1884)  p.  648. 

The  central  portious  of  the  plagioclase-crystals  give  the  extinc- 
tion-angles of  varieties  approaching  labradorite  in  composition.  But 
as  the  mai^ns  of  the  crystals  are  approached  the  well-known  zoning 
by  change  of  chemical  composition  is  weU  displayed.  The  central 
portions  of  the  crystals  are  pale-brown  in  colour  through  innumerable 
original  inclusions,  a  feature  which  is  also  well  shown  by  the 
phenocrysts  of  the  hemicrystalline  varieties.  But  in  the  hole- 
crystalline,  coarser-grained  types,  the  plagioclase-crystals  become 
paler  in  colour  near  the  margins  and  finally  *  water-dear '  in  their 
outermost  zones. 

The  micropegmatite  generally  fills  in  the  angles  between  the 
felspars  and  pyroxenes,  and  is  composed  of  the  usual  intergrowth  of 
quartz  with  felspar,  which  is  sometimes  microoline,  but  generally 
plagioclase.      When    the    intergrown    felspar    is   plagioclase    its 

*  The  evidence,  upon  which  the  conclusion  as  to  the  primary  origin  of  the 
mioropegmatite  is  based,  is  detailed  below  and  on  p.  409. 
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crystallograpbic  continuity  with  an  adjacent  normal,  and  unqaes- 
tionably  original,  plagioclase  can  generally  be  demonstrated  between 
crossed  nicoLs.  The  quartz  and  felspar  of  the  micropegmatite  both 
contain  numerous  colourless,  or  very  pale-green,  acicular  crystals, 
which,  being  thinner  than  the  sections  of  doubly-refracting  minerals 
in  which  they  lie,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  On  account 
of  the  almost  constant  presence  of  these  acicular  crystals  and  on 
account  of  the  constantly  *  water-clear,'  limpid  appearance  of  the 
quartz  and  felspar  in  which  they  lie,  the  patches  of  micropegmatite 
can  easily  be  detected  in  ordinary  light. 

As  noticed  by  Teall  in  connexion  with  the  Whin  Sill,'  the 
coarseness  of  the  micropegmatitic  patches  varies  with  that  of  the 
remaining  constituents  of  the  rock,  and  in  the  finer-grained 
varietieB  the  separation  of  the  constituents  becomes  less  and  less 
pronounced,  until  the  quartz-  and  felspar-individuals,  becoming 
narrower  than  the  thickness  of  the  section,  are  indistinguishable 
one  from  another  in  polarized  light,  thus  passing  into  the  structure 
to  which  Harker  has  given  the  name  cryptographic'  This 
interesting  character  strongly  supports  the  conclusion  that  the 
micropegmatite  is  primary  in  origin. 

The  minerals  which  are  whoUy,  or  in  part,  secondary  in  origin 
are  opaque  iron-ores,  hornblende,  and  biotite.  In  the  larger  number 
of  dykes  these  minerals  are  comparatively  small  in  quantity,  and  are 
almost  always  situated  on  the  margins  of  the  augite  which  abut 
directly  against  the  micropegmatite,  while  the  faces  of  the  same 
mineral  abutting  directly  against  the  ordinary  plagioclase-crystals 
are  more  often  quite  free  of  any  such  signs  of  secondary  cluinge. 
The  secondar}'  changes  in  the  augites  are  thus  facilitated  by  proxi- 
mity to  the  micropegmatite,  and  in  the  few  dykes  in  which  hydrous 
decomposition  has  appreciably  advanced  these  pecuUar  circumstances 
are  still  more  marked.  In  such  c^es  the  felspars  of  the  micropeg- 
matite itself  have  been  completely  decomposed  and  converted  intx> 
an  aggregate  of  minute  chlorite-llakes,  sometimes  clear  green  and 
sometimes  colcmred  by  rusty  stains.  The  felspars  around  the  micro- 
pegmatitic patches  are  at  the  same  time  kaolinized  to  varying 
extents,  accompanied  by  the  deposition  of  secondary  quartz  in  crys- 
tallograpbic continuity  with  that  forming  part  of  the  micropegmatite: 
while  the  augites  are,  on  the  faces  exposed  to  the  micropegmatite, 
corroded  by  the  formation  of  hornblende,  biotite,  and  iron-ores  (see 
PI.  XXIX.  fig.  1).  The  significance  of  these  phenomena  is  indicated 
farther  on  (p.  413). 

III.   ChEMIOAL  C0KPOSITIO5  OP  THE  EoCKS. 

For  the  purposes  of  chemical  analysis,  I  have  selected  the  dyke 
exposed  near  the  rock-hewn  Seven  Pagodas,  in  the  Chingelput 
district,  as  an  example  of  the  well-crystallized  types  comparatively 
freef^m  enstatite;  and  the  selvage  of  a  dyke  near  Perumbakam,  in 
the  South  Aroot  district,  as  the  most  typical  of  the  fine-grained 

1  Quart.  Journ.  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  x1.  (1884)  p.  CA4. 
*  » Petrology  for  SUidenU*  (1895;,  p.  92. 
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types  approaching  augite-aodesite  in  structure.  Sections  of  both 
these  rocks  are  figured  in  PL  XXIX.  figs.  1  &  3.  For  the  analysis 
^f  the  rock  from  the  Seven  Pagodas  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  Briihl, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Civil  Engineering  College,  Sibpur. 


I.  Augite-diorite  with 
Micropegmatite. 

n.  Augite-andesite. 

SiOa     

5115 
0-44 
0O6 

16-92 
9-34 
2-87 
0O9 

10-40 
6-48 
119 
1-61 
Oil 

60  86 

0-63 

trace 

1565 

1              10-85 

trace 
11-76 
6-03 
2-01 
1-66 
020 

•KO,  

RO'       ...           

lid,       ... 

Fte.o! 

Ffeb'.. :..::.:..::... 

MnO  

OaO    

MgO  

lfa,0 

K,6     ...        .... 

Eo 

**a^    

8p.  er 

99-66 

99-55                  I 

319 

301                  1 

^r    o* • 

Both  these  analyses  recall  the  composition  given  by  Mr.  Teall  for 
the  Whin  Sill,  with  which  these  rocks  agree  so  strikingly  in  petro- 
logical  characters.'  The  comparatively  high  percentage  of  potash 
among  the  alkalies  indicates  the  probable  presence  of  a  potash- 
felspar  as  a  constituent  of  the  micropegmatite,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  detection  of  microcline  in  several  of  the  dykes. 

If  the  silica,  alumina,  and  alkalies  due  to  the  microp^matite, 
which  possesses  a  silica-percentage  near  that  of  Bunseii's  '  normal 
trachytic  magma '  (76-67  SiO,,),  were  deducted  from  the  bulk-analysis 
of  the  rock,  the  remainder  would  agree  fairly  closely  in  composition 
with  the  '  normal  pvroxenic  magma '  to  which  Bunsen  gave  the 
hypothetical  composifion  :— SiO„  48-47  ;  Al^O,,  14-78 ;  CaO,  11-87 ; 
MgO,  6-89 ;  FeO,  15-38  ;  alkalies,  2-61.  It  is  an  interesting  cir- 
4:umstance  that  the  numerous  associations  of  gabbro  with  granophyre 
which  have  been  recorded  should  so  closely  approach  in  composition 
Bunsen's  hypothetical  normal  pyroxenic  and  normal  trachytic 
magmas,  and  the  similar  association  of  these  two  types  on  a  micro- 
scopic scale  in  the  South  Indian  dykes  suggests  the  derivation  of 
these  two  distinct  rocks  by  segregative  consolidation  from  an 
•originally  common  magma. 

IV.  Explanation  op  the  Structure  op  the  Dyke-rooks. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  augite-diorite  dyke-rocks  of  Southern 
India  are  compoi^ed  principally  of  augite  and  plagiodase,  with 
subordinate  quantities  of  micropegmatite.     The  relations  of  the 

>  fee  Teall,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  xl.  (1884)  p.  654. 
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angite  and  plagioclase  show  that  these  two  constituents  consolidated 
approximately  simaltaneously,  while  there  is  no  donht  that  the 
micropegmatite  was  formed  sahsequentiy.  The  principal  qaestion 
to  decide  is  whether  the  micropegmatite  was  formed — 

(a)  During  the  primary  consolidation  of  the  magma  which  was^ 
injected  to  form  the  dykes  ; 

(6)  By  secondary  changes  induced  in  the  rock  ;  or 

(c)  By  subsequent  intrusion  of  granophyrio  material  into  the 
augite-plagiodase  rock. 

The  complete  absence  of  granitic  intrusious,  and  for  that  matter 
of  intrusions  of  any  sort,  into  the  very  large  number  of  basic  dykea 
which  have  been  carefully  examined  in  Southern  India  puts  the  third 
consideration  out  of  the  question.  The  remarkable  freshness  of  the 
rocks — their  escape  from  crushing  movements,  as  well  as  their 
freedom  from  the  signs  of  subaerial  hydration — precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  explaining  the  presence  of  the  micropegmatite  as  the  result 
of  secondary  changes.  But  besides  the  removal  of  alternative 
explanations  by  very  complete  and  satisfactory  negative  evidence 
in  so  large  a  number  of  instances  in  which  these  points  of  evidence 
have  been  tested,  the  first  explanation  offered — namely,  that  the 
micropegmatite  is  primary  in  origin — is  supported  uniformly  by 

(1)  The  crystallographic  continuity  of  its  felspar  with  that  of  the 
normal  plagioclase  of  the  rock. 

(2)  Its  occurrence  filling  in  the  angles  and  spaces  between  the 
augite  and  plagioclase,  thus  playing  the  part  of  groundmass ;  and 

(3)  Its  variation  in  coarseness  of  grain  agreeing  with  that  of  the 
remaining  two  constituents  of  the  rock.  In  the  centres  of  the 
large  dykes  the  separation  of  the  quartz  from  felspar  in  the  micro- 
pegmatitic  patches  can  easily  be  seen  with  low  powers ;  in  the  fine- 
grained portions  nearer  the  margins,  and  in  the  smaller  dykes,  the 
intergrowth  of  these  two  minerals  is  on  so  minute  a  scale  that 
even  with  high  powers  their  individualization  is  not  e?ident. 
Had  the  micropegmatite  been  introduced  into  the  rock  by  subsequent 
intrusion,  or  had  it  been  caused  by  secondary  changes,  such  a 
relation  between  its  structure  and  that  of  the  rock  would  have  been 
merely  fortuitous,  and  therefore  never  an  uniform  rule. 

The  formation  of  the  micropegmatite  is,  therefore,  dependent 
directly  upon  the  processes  by  which  consolidation  of  the  magma 
has  been  accomplished,  and  represents  the  final  stage  of  that 
consolidation. 

The  consolidation  of  the  rock  may  thus  be  divided  into  two 
distinct,  though  perfectly  continuous,  processes  : — 

(1)  The  crystallization  of  the  augite  and  plagioclase,  which  make 
up  the  principal  mass  of  the  rock,  to  form  a  strong  framework. 

(2)  The  formation  of  micropegmatite  from  the  residual  mother- 
liquor  filling  the  angular  spaces  and  interstices  in  the  framework  of 
augite  and  plagioclase. 

As  the  crystallization  of  the  mother-liquor  filling  in  the  inter- 
crystal  lacunse  and  their  ramifying  connexions  would  be  attended 
with  the  usual  reduction  in  volume,  and  as  the  framework  of  augite 
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and  plagioclase  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  collapse 
of  the  rock  under  any  but  extreme  pressure,  the  micropegmatitic 
patches  would  be  less  compact  than  the  rest  of  the  rock;  they 
should  in  fact  be  miarolitic  on  a  very  small  scale — to  save  words, 
micromiarolitic.  That  this  actually  is  the  case  is  confirmed 
by  a  very  interesting  feature  displayed  by  all  the  rocks  in  which 
hydrous  decomposition  has  commenced.  In  these  it  is  seen  that 
the  decomposition  has  invariably  developed  around  the  micropegma- 
titic  patches,  the  felspars  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
patches  being  kaolinized,  the  secondary  biotite  and  hornblende 
changed  to  chloritic  products,  and  the  iron-ores  rusted.  The  greatest 
change  of  all  has  been  effected  in  the  felspars  which  originally 
formed  part  of  the  micropegmatite ;  these  have,  as  a  rule,  completely 
lost  their  original  characters,  and  their  places  are  now  occupied  by^ 
chloritic  products,  which  have  been  manufactured  from  their 
remains  with  the  aid  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  other  compounds^ 
derived  from  the  adjoining  biotite  and  iron-ores.  Not  the  least 
interesting  among  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  introduction 
of  water  is  the  formation,  in  the  adjoining  kaolinized  felspars,  of 
secondary  quartz  in  crystallographic  continuity  with  that  forming 
an  original  constituent  of  the  micropegmatite,  and  thus  becomings 
a  secondary  extension  of  the  structure.  These  unmistakable  sign» 
of  hydrous  decomposition  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  micro- 
pegmatite show  that  the  water  is  distributed  through  the  rock  by 
this  means.  The  intercommunicating  lacunsB  once  occupied  by  the 
residual  mother-liquor,  and  subsequently  filled  loosely  by  the  quartz, 
and  felspar  into  which  it  crystallized,  now  evidently  form  a  most 
intricate  arterial  system  for  water-communication. 

V.   COMPAKISON  WITH  SO-CALLBD  GkANOPHTRIC  GaBBBOS. 

In  his  interesting  memoir  *  On  the  Relation  of  the  Granite  to* 
the  Gabbro  of  Barnavave,  Carlingford,'  Prof.  Sollas  has  brought 
together  a  great  assemblage  of  facts  to  show  that  the  micropeg- 
matite in  the  gabbro  had  been  produced  by  minute  intrusions  of 
'  granophyric '  material  in  a  state  of  great  fluidity,  subsequent  Uy 
the  consolidation  and  even  jointing  of  the  older  gabbro.  In  com- 
paring the  Carlingford  case  with  the  similar  instances  of  micro- 
pegmatite occurring  in  basic  rocks  in  Great  Britain,  Prof.  Sollas 
pointed  out  the  association  of  granophyric  massive  rocks  with  the 
well-known  enstatite-diorite  of  Penmaenmawr  and  with  the  gabbro- 
(augite-diorite)  of  Carrock  Fell.  For  want  of  evidence,  however, 
concerning  the  presence  of  granophyric  intrusions  in  connexion  with 
the  Whin  Sill,  Prof.  Sollas  was  unable  to  extend  his  explanation  ta 
that  well-known  instance;  at  the  same  time  he  remarked  that 
'till  minute  veins  or  dykes  of  granophyre  have  been  specially 
searched  for  in  this  dyke  without  success,  it  will  be  impossible,  in 
the  light  of  our  recent  observations,  not  to  feel  some  suspicion  as- 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  granophyric  inclusions.'  * 

'  Trans.  Boy.  Irish  Acad.  rol.  xxx.  (1894)  p.  477. 
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The  Madras  dykes  afford  a  fairly  complete  answer  to  Prof.  Sollas's 
difSoulty.  The  cases  of  augite-diorite  dykes  oontaining  micro- 
pegmatite,  which  have  heen  carefully  examined  by  several  members 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  are  not  one  or  two,  but 
several  scores ;  and  not  a  single  instance  has  been  recorded  of  a 
dyke  crossed  by  a  later  igneous  intrusion  of  any  sort,  granitic  or 
otherwise.  The  basic  dykes,  as  recently  remarked  by  my  colleague 
Mr.  C.  8.  Middlemiss,  who,  with  Mr.  F.  U.  Smith  and  myself,  has 
during  the  last  season  kept  this  question  specially  in  view,  *'  show 
nothing  to  suggest  a  veining  by  any  other  rock.  They  are  weU- 
defined,  weather  out  into  well-marked  boulders,  exfoliate  concen- 
trically, ring  like  metal  under  the  hammer,  and  completely  suggest 
a  homogeneous  composition.'  It  would,  therefore,  be  quite  contrary 
to  the  evidence  to  consider  the  micropegmatite  to  be  the  result  of  a 
later  and  separate  intrusion,  while  for  regarding  it  as  derived  from 
the  magma  which  gave  rise  to  the  augite  and  plagioclase  there  is 
Abundant  evidence,  both  positive  and  negative. 

In  extending  his  explanation  of  the  relations  between  the  granite 
and  gabbro  of  Carlingtbrd  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Whin  Sill, 
Prof.  SoUas  has  given  us  a  precedent  for,  per  contra^  extending 
the  explanation  which  accounts  for  the  intimate  association  on  a 
microscopic  scale  of  granophyric  material  with  augite-diorite  to  the 
frequent  instances  which  have  been  recorded  of  larger  masses  of 
granophyric  add  rocks  occurring  in  intimate  association  with  basic 
masses.  The  association  of  pyroxene-diorite  with  granophyre  in 
such  well-known  instances  as  the  Stanner  Rock,  at  Penmaenmawr, 
Oarrock  Fell,  Carlingford,  and  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  are 
sufficiently  numerous  within  the  limited  area  of  the  British  Isles  to 
suggest  some  sort  of  genetic  relationship  between  two  rocks  that 
are  found  so  often  together,  and  with  such  a  constancy  in  the 
peculiarities  of  their  relations  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  the  Madras  dykes  I  have  attempted  to  show  that 
the  structure  of  the  rocks  iudicates  the  formation  of  a  strong 
framework  of  augite  and  plagioclase  before  the  consolidation  of  the 
more  acid  residual  mother-liquor  in  the  interstices.  Such  an 
occurrence  would  be  possible  where,  as  is  the  case  with  these  rodis, 
the  augite  and  plagioclase  together  far  exceed  in  quantity  the 
micropegmatite,  and  where  also  the  pressure  to  be  withstood  by 
the  framework  so  formed  is  limited.  But  where  the  basic  minerals 
are  in  subordinate  quantity,  and  where,  as  would  most  certainly  be 
the  case  in  large  bosses,  the  pressure  is  much  greater,  it  would  be 
only  natural  to  expect  that  the  formation  of  a  loose  framework  of 
the  older  minerals  would  be  impossible,  and  there  would  as  a 
consequence  be  a  more  complete  separation  into  distinct  masses  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  magma,  the  first-formed  giving  rise  to 
an  augite-diorite,  while  the  second  phase  of  consolidation  would  be 
represented  by  the  formation  of  an  acid  rock.  In  his  detailed 
examination  of  the  gabbro  and  granophyre  of  Carrook  Fell,  Harker 
approaches  a  similar  conclusion  in  stating  that  the  interval  between 
the  consolidation  of  the  two  rocks  was  probably  a  short  one,  the 
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add  magma  being  intruded  among  rocks  already  hot.^  Such  a 
conclusion  accounts  for  the  coarseness  of  grain  which  has  been  so- 
frequently,  almost  invariably,  observed  in  the  granophyric  rocks  at 
the  junctions  with  their  basic  associates.^ 

But  still  more  interesting  are  the  secondary  changes  induced  in 
the  gabbro  at  its  junction  with  the  granophyre.  Barker  has  noticed 
that  near  the  granophyre  the  augites  of  the  gabbros  (augite-diorite) 
arc  largely  replaced  by  green  horublende,  and  biotite  sometimes 
occurs.'  I  have  already  referred  to  precisely  similar  changes  in  the 
augites  of  the  Madras  dykes  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
micropegmatite,  while  the  same  augite-crystal  where  it  abuts  cleanly 
against  a  plagioclase  is  often  quite  fresh  and  unchanged  (supra,  p.  408). 
The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  which  agrees  most  nearly 
with  the  facts  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  as  foUows: — The 
water  originally  contained  in  the  molt«n  magma  would  become, 
by  the  separation  of  the  anhydrous  minerals,  augite  and  plagioclase, 
excluded  to  the  final  stages  of  consolidation,  before  the  completion 
of  which  there  must  have  been  a  more  perfect  condition  of  what 
has  been  frequently  described  as  aquo-igneous  fusion.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  silica  and  alumino-aikaline  silicate,  as  quartz  and 
felspar  respectively,  from  this  aquo-igneous  melt  would  leave  the 
miarolitic  channels  filled  with  heated  vapours,  which  would  be 
free  to  attack  the  susceptible  fcrroraagnesian  silicate,  and  bring 
about  the  excretion  of  magnetite  and  formation  of  biotite  by  altera- 
tion of  the  highly  ferriferous,  and  almost  non -aluminous,  augite.* 

Although  more  limited  in  extent,  the  secondary  changes  shown  by 
the  augites  where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  micropegmatite 
are  precisely  similar  in  kind  to  those  described  by  Prof.  Sollas  *  as 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  granophyre  on  the  pyroxenio 
xenocrysts  obtained  from  the  gabbro  of  Bamavave — the  assumption 
of  a  green  colour,  the  excretion  of  magnetite,  and  the  formation  of 
biotite  and  hornblende  referred  to  by  Prof.  Sollas  as  results  of 
the  transformation  of  diallage-xenocrysts,  being  phenomena  con- 
stantly observed  wherever  the  augite-crystals  come  into  contact 
with  micropegmatite  in  the  Madras  dykes.  Although  these  facts 
suggest  the  likelihood  of  a  similarity  of  physical  conditions 
during  the  consolidation  of  the  Bamavave  granophyre  and  the 
micropegmatite  in  the  Madras  basic  dykes,  there  is  no  escaping  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  latter  instance  the  acid  material  was  formed 
after,  and  in  direct  succession  to,  the  consolidation  of  the  augite  and 
felspar,  and  was  thus  formed  at  probably  a  lower  temperature. 
If  this  conclusion  be  the  correct  one,  it  follows  that  the  diange  of 

»  Quart.  Journ  Geol.  See.  vol.  li.  (1805)  p.  133. 

«  Ibid.  p.  148. 

»  75m?.  pp.  133, 134,  &  135. 

*  That  water  existed  in  the  original  molten  material  is  more  than  likely,  anri 
that  its  preaence  would  result  in  a  suspension  of  consolidation  will,  in  view  of 
the  reeeardies  which  all  point  to  the  conclusion  first  indicated  by  Scheerer  in 
1846,  be  now  generally  rtonoeded. 

ft  Tnns.  Boy.  Irish  Acad,  vol;  xxx.  (18U4)  pp.  493, 494. 
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augite  to  hornblende  and  biotite  with  concomitant  separation  of 
magnetite  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  angite-diorite  has 
been  altered  by  a  subsequent  and  distinct  igneous  intrusion  at  a 
high  temperature, 

If  the  separation  of  the  acid  from  the  basic  portions  of  a  magma 
on  a  large  scale,  such  as  may  have  occurred  in  the  instances  quoted 
above,  be  really  analogous  to  that  which  has  taken  place  on  a 
microscopic  scale  in  the  Whin  Sill  and  the  Madras  dykes,  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  that  the  acid  rock  is  later  than  its  basic 
associate  in  completing  its  consolidation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
close  agreement  in  the  ages  of  the  two  rocks  might  very  well  give 
rise  to  apparently  contradictory  phenomena  along  their  junction- 
lines  (especially  if  earth-movements  disturbed  them  during,  or  sub- 
sequent to,  consolidation),  and  so  produce  isolation  of  injected  por- 
tions of  the  granophyre,  or  even  local  re-fusion  of  the  rocks  from  the 
heat  produced  by  mechanical  movements. 

In  the  minute  intercrystal  channels  and  laeunse  filled  with  micro- 
miarolitic  micropegmatite  in  the  Madras  augite-diorite,  we  have  the 
equivalents  of  what  the  older  geologists  understood  by  the  term 
*  contemporaneous  veins,'  veins  which,  though  formed  after  suffi- 
cient consolidation  of  the  rock  in  which  they  occur,  are  yet  derived 
from  the  same  magma  and  form  part  of  one  geological  unit. 
Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  augite  and  plagioclase  were 
separated  before  the  micropegmatite,  the  two  groups  of  minerals 
have  been  separated  from  the  same  m^ma,  and  are  as  much  '  con- 
temporaneous '  as  are  two  twins,  which  for  obvious  reasons  are  not 
born  simultaneously.  Such  was  the  view  taken  by  WaUer  in 
describing  the  augitic  acid  veins  penetrating  the  enstatite- 
diorite  of  Penmaenmawr,  and  such  apparently  was  the  idea  in 
Macculloch's  mind  when,  in  discussing  the  difficulties  of  settling  the 
relative  ages  of  the  similar  rocks  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
he  concluded  that  the  *•  trap '  and  the  *•  syenite '  had  a  common 
origin.*  Haughton,  in  describing  the  granite  of  Barnavave,  has  also 
closed  the  granophyric  veins  penetrating  the  gabbros  as  'con- 
temporaneous.' * 

VI.   SUMMABT. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  pyroxene-granulites  and  the 
ordinary  gneisses  are  penetrated  by  a  very  large  number  of  basic 
dykes,  which  are  regarded  as  the  underground  representatives  of  the 
Cuddapah  lava-flows.  Since  the  intrusion  of  these  rocks  the  Indian 
peninsula  has  been  remarkably  free  from  earth-movements,  and  the 
structures  of  the  dykes  are  beautifully  preserved. 

Many  of  these  rocks  are  augite-diorite  with  micropegmatite. 
They  consist  mainly  of  augite,  approaching  hedenbergite,  and 
plagioclase,  approaching  labradorite  in  composition.  The  crystal- 
lization of  these  two  minerals  has  been  approximately  simultaneous, 

^  'Description  of  the  Western  Isles  of  SootlAnd,'  yoL  i  (1819)  p.  363, 
^oL  ii.  pp.  57  &  345. 

3  See  also  Sollas,  Trans.  Boy.  Irish  Acad.  toI.xxx.  (1894)  p,  478. 
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constituting  the  first  phase  in  the  consolidation  of  the  magma, 
while  micropegmatite — subsequently  formed  and  representing  the 
final  stage  in  the  consolidation  of  the  magma — fills  in  the  angles 
between  the  augite  and  plagioclase,  and  so  plays  the  part  of  ground- 
mass. 

The  augite  and  plagioclase  being  in  excess,  their  simultaneous 
separation  from  the  magma  resnlted  in  the  production  of  a  strong 
solid  framework,  the  angles  and  interstices  of  which  were  filled  in 
with  more  acid  mother- liquor,  which  ultimately  gave  rise  to  the 
micropegmatite.  As  the  crystallization  of  the  mother-liquor  fiUing 
these  intercrj'stal  lacuna;  and  their  ramifying  connexions  would  be 
attended  with  the  usual  reduction  in  volume  due  to  crystallization, 
and  as  the  framework  of  augite  and  plagioclase  previously  formed 
would  be  strong  enough  to  resist  any  but  extreme  pressure,  the 
micropegmatite  would  be  less  compact  than  the  rest  of  the  rock,  and 
would  be  miarolitic  on  a  small  scale  (micromiarolitic).  Hence 
the  lacunsD  and  channels,  loosely  filled  with  micropegmatite,  would 
form  an  intricate  arterial  system  throughout  the  rock  for,  first  of  all, 
the  passage  of  the  liberated  hot  vapours,  and  finally  for  water.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  fact,  we  find  that  the  portions  of  the  augites 
abutting  directly  against  the  micropegmatite  are  almost  invariably 
attacked  in  the  freshest  of  the  rocks,  while  in  those  wherein  hydrous 
decomposition  has  appreciably  commenced  the  micropegmatitic 
patches  are  always  the  centres  of  very  marked  changes,  the  felspars 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  being  kaolinized,  the  biotites 
converted  into  chloritic  products,  and  the  iron-ores  nisted. 

In  these  augite-diorite  dykes  the  coarseness  of  the  micropegmatite 
varies  with  that  of  the  other  constituents  ;  in  the  coarser-grained 
varieties  the  quartz  and  felspars  are  easily  distinguished  between 
crossed  nicols,  while  in  the  finer-grained  varieties,  forming  the 
mai^ins  of  large  masses  or  constituting  smaller  dykes,  the  inter- 
growth  of  the  constituents  of  the  micropegmatite  is  as  minute  as 
that  in  the  structure  to  which  Harker  has  given  the  name  *  crypto- 
graphic' The  felspar  of  the  micropegmatite  is  sometimes  micro- 
dine,  but  more  often  plagioclase  ;  when  the  latter,  it  is  generally  in 
crystaUographic  continuity  with  the  outer  zone  of  an  adjoining  and 
unquestionably  original  plagioclase.  For  these  reasons,  principally, 
the  micropegmatite  is  regarded  as  primary  in  origin.  The  rocks 
being,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  fresh  and  unaltered,  there  is  no  reason 
for  considering  the  micropegmatite  to  be  secondary  in  origin.  As 
the  numerous  augite-diorite  dykes  are  never  found  to  be  crossed 
by  veins  of  granite  or  by  subsequent  intrusions  of  any  sort,  the 
explanation  applied  by  Prof.  SoUas  to  the  '  granophyric  gabbro '  of 
Oarlingford,  and  suggested  by  the  same  author  for  similar  cases  of 
augite-diorites  with  micropegmatite  in  Great  Britain,  is  not  applic- 
able to  any  of  the  numerous  dykes  which  have  been  very  carefully 
examined  in  Southern  India. 

Where  the  augite  and  plagioclase  far  exceed  the  micropegmatite 
in  quantity,  and  where  the  pressure  is  not  too  great,  the  formation 
of  a  strong  solid  framework  by  the  simultaneous  crystallization  of 
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these  two  mineraU  would  naturally  precede  the  cr}'stallization  of 
the  more  acid  residual  mother-liquor.  But  in  large  boss-like 
masses,  where  the  pressure  is  greater,  and  especially  in  cases  where 
the  basic  material  is  not  in  great  excess,  such  a  framework  would 
be  impossible,  and  as  a  consequence  there  would  be  a  more  complete 
separation  into  distinct  masses  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  magma, 
the  first  crystallized  giving  rise  to  an  augite-diorite,  while  the 
second  phase  of  consolidation  would  be  represented  by  the  formation 
of  an  acid  rock. 

The  suggestion  is  thus  offered  that  the  gabbros  (augite-diorites) 
are  genetically  related  to  the  granites  (granophyres)  with  which 
they  are  found  associated  in  the  British  instances  quoted  in  the 
Introduction  (p.  406).  If  this  be  so,  we  should  expect,  as  the  micro- 
pegmatite  is  consolidated  after  the  augite  and  plagioclase  in  the  dyke- 
rocks,  so  the  granophyrio  rock  will,  as  a  rule,  be  later  than  its  basic 
associate  in  completing  its  crystallization.  We  should  expect, 
consequently,  to  find  evidence— and  such  has  been  given  by  Barker 
and  others — to  show  that  the  basic  rock  was  still  hot  when  the 
acid  rock  consolidated,  veins  or  junctions  of  the  latter  with  the 
former  being  coarse  in  grain.  At  the  same  time,  the  periods  of 
consolidation  of  the  two  rocks  are  sufficiently  close  to  account  for 
apparently  contradictory  phenomena  along  their  line  of  junction — 
veins  of  the  acid  rock  in  the  basic  might  be  converted  into  isolated 
inclusions  by  earth-movements,  while  local  re-fusion  might  be 
caused  by  the  heat  resulting  from  mechanical  movements.^ 

The  micropegmatite  forming,  as  described,  an  intricate  system  of 
veins  running  through  the  framework  of  previously-crystallixed 
augite  and  plagioclase,  represents  what  the  older  geologists  under- 
stood by  '  contemporaneous  veins,'  veins  which,  though  formed  after 
sufficient  consolidation  of  the  rock  penetrated  by  them,  are  yet  derived 
from  the  same  magma,  and  form  part  of  one  geological  unit. 

The  separation  of  anhydrous  minerals  during  the  early  stages  of 
consolidation  would  result  in  the  exclusion  of  the  water  originally 
contained  in  the  magma  to  the  mother-liquor.  This  residual,  and 
generally  more  acid,  mother-liquor  would  thus  be  in  a  state  of  more 
perfect  aquo- igneous  fusion ;  and  hence,  although  the  temperature 
may  be  below  that  at  which  the  first  portions  separated,  when  the 
proportion  of  water  in  the  magma  was  lower,  it  may  still  be  above 
that  at  which  the  more  aqueous  residue  would  consolidate,  and  as  a 
result  the  *  contemporaneous  veins '  may  be  as  coarse  as,  and  often 
coarser  than,  the  rocks  which  they  penetrate. 

^  In  comparing  the  intimate  admixture  of  micropegmatite  and  augite-diorite 
on  a  microscopic  scale  with  associations  of  the  same  rocks  in  lar^  maases,  it  ia 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  changes  suffered  by  the  augite,  where  it  abuta 
directly  against  the  micropegmatite,  are  precisely  similar  to  those  noticed  by 
Harker  in  the  augite  of  the  Carrock  Fell  gabbro  (aurite-diorite)  at  its  junction 
with  the  ffranophyrio  rock,  while  SoUas  has  described  similar  changes  in  the 
diallage  which  occurs  as  xenocryKts  in  the  Carlingford  granite  (granophyre,  in 
the  modified  sense  suggested  by  Boeenbusch). 
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EXPLAKATION  OF  PLATE  XXIX. 

Fig.  1.  Augite^iorite  with  micropegmatite.  Large  dvke  crossing  the  gneiss. 
Seren  Pagodas,  Obingelput  district.  x4^.  The  aagite  and  plagio* 
clase  make  up  the  main  mass  of  the  minerals  included  within  the 
field.  Where  the  augite  abuts  directly  against  tbe  water-clear 
micropegmatite,  as  in  the  centre  and  lower  part«  of  the  field,  green 
hornblende,  brown  biotite,  and  opaque  magnetite  are  formed,  while 
the  edges  of  the  augite  meeting  the  plagioclase  are  generally  quite 
unaltered. 

Fig.  2.  A  finer-grained  variety  of  the  same  rock  occurring  as  a  narrow  dyke 
near  Nemeli,  South  Arcot  district.  The  micropegmatite,  as  well  as 
the  augite  and  plagioclase,  is  finer  in  grain  nnd  sometimes  almost 
cryptographic.  This  rock  shows  the  intergrowths  of  augite  and 
plagioclase  to  indicate  an  average  Kimultaneous  crystallization  of  the 
two  minerals.     X  ^^ . 

Fig.  3.  Augite-andesite.  the  hemicrystalline  selvage  of  an  augite-diorite  dyke 
near  Perumbakam,  South  Arcot  district  The  glomero-porphvritic 
groups  of  augite  and  plagioclase  show  these  two  minerals  crystallizing 
at  about  the  same  time,  being  intimately  intergrown  although  they  are 
in  a  free  matrix.  The  presence  of  vitreous  material  in  this  matrix 
oould  not  be  demonstrated.     X^. 

Fig.  4.  Augite-diorite  with  micropegmatite.  A  dyke  in  biotite-gneise,  Jauli- 
kerai,  Hosurtaluk,  Salem  district  The  hydrous  decomposition  which 
has  commenced  in  this  rock  has  manifested  itself  most  markedly  in, 
and  immediately  around,  the  micropegmatite,  the  felspars  of  which 
have  been  converted  into  an  aggregation  of  minute  cnloritio  flakes, 
while  the  plagioclase  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  has  been 
kaolinized,  and  secondary  quartz  has  been  deposited  in  crystallograpbio 
c<mtinuity  with  that  forming  part  of  the  njicropegmatite.  This  rock 
is  an  example  also  of  the  types  in  which  enstatite  forms  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  pyroxenic  constituent,  and  which  form  a  link  with 
certain  norites  described  in  a  paper  in  tbe  Records  of  the  G^logical 
Survey  of  India  (vol.  xxx).     X^. 

Fig.  5.  Portion  of  rock  shown  in  fig.  4,  seen  in  polarized  light,  so  as  to  show 
the  interstitial  micropegmatite.     X^S* 

Fig.  6.  Portion  of  rook  shown  in  fig.  1,  seen  in  polarized  light     X-^. 


Discussion. 

Gen.  McMahon  said  that  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  great 
interest,  and  looked  forward  to  studying  it  in  print.  He  thought 
that  the  micropegmatitic  structure  arose  in  different  ways  in  different 
rocks,  and  that  one  explanation  was  not  true  for  all  cases.  A 
difficulty  in  holding  that  the  structure  was  formed  during  the 
primary  consolidation  of  the  rock  arose  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
the  Author  that  the  micropegmatitic  portion  of  his  rock  altered  the 
pyroxenic  minerals  in  contact  with  it.  The  Author  spoke  of  heat 
heing  generated  in  igneous  masses  by  mechanical  motion.  Might 
not  this  superinduced  heat  account  for  the  formation  of  a  micro- 
pegmatitic structure  ?  His  observations  had  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  initial  stage  of  remelting  resulted,  in  some  cases,  in  the 
separation  of  free  silica  from  felspars  in  the  way  seen  in  micro- 
pegmatite. 

a  J.  G.  S.  No.  211.  2  F 
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Prof.  G.  A.  J.  Cole  obserred  that,  while  the  dyke-like  and  sheet- 
like masses  of  Madras  and  the  Whin  Sill  of  England,  taken  alone, 
would  certainly  seem  to  support  the  view  of  differentiation  of  one 
original  magma,  yet  the  matter  must  be  judged  by  comparison  with 
areas  which  the  Author  has  himself  quoted.  The  speaker  had 
recently  returned  from  Siieve  G allien,  in  South-eastern  Londonderry, 
where  a  granite,  probably  of  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  age,  has 
invaded  a  volcanic  and  plutonic  basic  series,  probably  of  Arenig 
age.  The  phenomena  of  the  junction-surfaces,  and  of  the  smaller 
veins,  repeat  those  described  by  Solias,  Barker,  and  others; 
and  the  most  extensive  intermingling  appears  to  have  gone 
on.  Even  the  ferromagnesian  constituents  of  the  Siieve  GaUion 
granite  may  possibly  result  from  the  process  of  absorption.  Heuce 
the  intimate  intermixtures,  so  well  represented  by  the  Madras 
dykes,  may  arise  from  the  joint  intrusion  of  materials  already 
well  worked  together  and  intermingled  in  the  main  mass  lower 
down. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Watts,  after  ascertaining  that  the  previous  speaker  was 
inclined  to  regard  the  biotite  and  hornblende  of  the  Siieve  Gallion 
granite  as  having  been  deiived  from  a  basic  rock,  pointed  out  that  in 
the  rocks  described  by  Harker  from  Skye  the  hornblende  derived  from 
the  augite  of  gabbro  was  quite  distinguishable  from  the  indigenous 
hornblende  of  the  granopbyre.  It  was  therefore  certain  that  some 
of  the  ferromagnesian  minerals  in  granitic  rocks  were  original,  and 
not  derived  at  the  expense  of  basic  rocks. 

Mr.  RuTLET  agreed  with  a  previous  speaker  in  thinking  that  the 
Author  was  probably  right  in  his  conclusion  that  the  micropegmatitic 
matter  was  not  of  secondarj'  origin,  but  doubted  whether  '  augite- 
diorite '  was  a  perfectly  satisfactory  name  to  apply  to  a  rock  such  as 
that  described.  The  diagram  did  not  indicate  a  truly  ophitic 
structure,  although  it  showed  an  approximation  to  it. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Blak£  asked  whether  in  this  particular  case  the  Author 
had  definitely  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  what  were  the  actual 
mineral  constituents  of  the  '  micropegmatite.*  If  one  of  them  was 
optically  continuous  with  a  plagioclase,  and  there  were  also  ortho- 
clase  and  quartz,  this  would  make  three  minerals ;  but  he  had  not 
been  able  to  gather  from  the  reading  of  the  paper  anything  definite 
on  the  question.  He  also  enquired  why  the  optical  continuity 
of  part  of  the  micropegmatite  with  the  neighbouring  plagioclase 
proved  it  to  be  of  the  same  general  age,  when  similar  accretions 
were  found  round  quartz-grains  which  meanwhile  had  been  rolled 
on  the  sea-shore. 

Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall  and  Mr.  P.  N.  Datta  also  spoke. 

Prof.  JuDD  stated  that  he  had  been  in  communication  with 
Prof.  SoUas,  who  unfortunately  was  not  able  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  this  paper.  Prof.  SoUas,  from  the  perusal 
of  the  abstract  and  an  examination  of  a  slide  of  the  Madras  rock 
forwarded  to  him,  had  been  able  to  supply  the  following  contribution 
to  the  discussion,  which,  by  the  permission  of  the  President,  was 
read : — 
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*  As  regards  the  primary  origin  of  micropegmatite  in  basic  rocks, 
I  would  prefer  to  wait  for  further  information  before  committing 
myself.  As  against  it,  I  note  the  alteration  in  adjoining  minerals 
which  seems  to  be  usually  associated  with  the  presence  of  micro- 
pegmatite.  This  alteration  is  very  marked  in  the  augito  of  the 
slide  sent  to  me.  The  orystallographic  continuity  of  the  orthoclase 
with  the  plagioclase  proves  nothing,  except  that  these  two  kinds  of 
felspars  are  sufficiently  isomorphous  for  the  growth  of  the  one 
to  follow  on  the  lines  of  the  other:  as  well  might  one  argue 
that  the  quartz  enlargements  of  quartz-grains  in  a  sandstone-rock 
were  primary,  because  they  are  in  orystallographic  continuity. 

'The  co-variation  in  coarseness  of  grain  simply  indicates  to  my 
mind  that  where  druses  exist  there  is  room  for  the  growth  of  large 
crystals,  and  that  the  size  of  the  crystals  will  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  druses.  We  see  this  in  the  druses  of  the  Mourne 
Mountains  granite,  and  I  have  frequently  observed  in  basalts  and 
dolerites  structures  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  cavities 
which  are  now  filled  with  large  zeolitic  crystals.  The  interstitial 
character  of  the  micropegmatite  does  not  seem  to  me  an  argument 
of  much  force. 

*  The  strongest  argument  to  my  mind  against  the  secondary 
origin  of  the  micropegmatite  is  the  existence  of  druses  which  it 
postulates;  and  it  is  this  which  leads  me  to  a  suspense  of  judgment. 

'  As  regards  Bamavave,  I  take  up  a  decided  position,  at  least  as 
regards  the  so-called  contemporaneous  veins.  They  are  not  only 
easy  to  trace  into  connexion  with  the  great  granitic  masses  of  the 
district,  but  they  include  clastic  fragments  of  the  gabbro  and  of  its 
constituent  minerals.  If  a  rock  injected  in  a  fluid  state  into 
another  previously  consolidated  can  be  called  contemporaneous 
with  the  rock  it  penetrates,  the  Author's  argument  may  possibly 
hold,  but  I  maintain  that  to  apply  the  word  contemporaneous 
in  this  case  is  a  misuse  of  terms. 

'  As  regards  the  Madras  dykes,  the  absence  of  exposed  acid  rocks 
is  negative  evidence  solely ;  there  is  probably  acid  rock  in  every 
igneous  district ;  but  it  does  not  always  come  to  the  surface :  I 
quite  agree  with  the  Author  that  his  supposed  case  (6)  will  not 
hold.' 

Prof.  Judd  added  that  he  felt  sure  that  the  Author  would  be 
greatly  gratified  to  find  that  his  views  had  met  with  the  support  of 
Mr.  Teall,  Mr.  Rutley,  and  other  speakers  that  evening.  In  adopting 
a  name  for  the  rock,  the  Author  stated  in  the  paper  that  he  followed 
Prof.  Cole.  It  would  be  seen  that  from  some  of  the  admitted 
facts  the  Author  of  the  paper  and  Prof.  Sollas  drew  deductions  of 
an  exactly  opposite  character.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  term 
'contemporaneous  veins,'  Mr.  Holland  maintained  that  the  old 
geologists  who  first  employed  the  term  were  justified  in  using  it  in 
cases  where,  though  there  must  evidently  have  been  a  succession  in 
time  between  the  formation  of  two  kinds  of  igneous  rock,  yet  both 
were  comprised  within  the  same  general  period  of  eruption. 

2f2 
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§  1 .  Ihtbodijctiok  and  Eehabbs  on  the  Gekbeal  Geology  op  the 

Btstbict.* 

The  observations  recorded  here  were  taken  during  the  progress  of 
the  main-drainage  works  at  Newbury  in  1894.  Pressure  of  work 
greatly  curtailed  my  opportunities;  nevertheless  I  trust  that  my 
notes,  though  not  of  so  much  value  as  I  could  wish,  will  be  of  use 
to  geologists  who  are  systematically  studying  our  drifts  and  other 
gravel-deposits. 

The  strata  which  I  have  examined  may  be  apportioned  into  four 
groups,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Pre-Glacial  Southern  Drift. 

(2)  Glacial  (?)  Drift. 

(3)  A  lower  and  an  upper  Palteolithic  River-graveL 

(4)  Neolithic  peat,  loam,  and  shell-marl. 

The  Ken  net  Valley  at  Newbury  is  about  2  miles  wide,  broad  and 
fertile,  with  flat  water-meadows  over  the  peat,  stretches  of  oornland 
and  firm  pasture  upon  the  river-gravel  terraces,  while  woods  clothe 
the  low  parallel  hills  which  continuously  enclose  the  valley. 

River-gravels  rest  upon  the  Chalk -with-flints  in  the  middle  of 
the  valley  at  Newbury;  but  a  few  miles  down  stream  both  the 
valley  and  the  hills  are  formed  in  Eocene  strata." 

§  2.  The  Pbb-Glacial  Dbipt. 

The  first-mentioned  gravel  in  the  above  list  occurs  in  wide 
regular  layers  over  the  Tertiary  rocks  in  the  district,  and  produces 
the  heathy  commons,  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  occupying  an 
average  level  of  440  feet  above  O.D.  This  gravel  was  said  to  be 
probably  *  Southern  Drift'  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  in  his 

^  See  Note  I.  in  Appendix  I.,  p.  433. 

2  As  well  seen  in  some  sections  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Fidler,  of  Newbury, 
published,  I  think,  in  the  '  Engineer,'  in  relation  to  a  proposed  water-eupply  of 
Ifondon  by  draining  the  Kennet  Valley,  and  forming  a  lake  from  Alderuiaston 
to  Thatcham  ;  wells  and  borings  were  recorded.  See  also  Frestwicb's  Map  of 
the  Pre-Glueial  Drift-beds  of  the  Thames  Basin,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Boo. 
vol.  xlvi.  (1890)  pi.  Tiii. 
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'  Westleton '  papers.^  The  following  section,  from  a  gravel-pit  on 
Greenham  Common,  soath  of  Newbary,  at  401  feet  above  O.D.,  is 
typical  of  this  gravel : — 

Feet. 
Peaty  soil ;  the  surfaoe  of  the  gravel  beneath  is  much  bleached...     1 
Flint   ^avel,    with    a  bronra    olay-and-sand    matrix    (slightly^ 

stratified)  

70  Vo  brown  subanffular  flints,  arerafing  3  inches  in  diameter.. 
22  ^L  subangular  nints,  brown  ioHide,  white  outside,  and  less  \    ex- 
rolled  than  the  former I  posed. 

8  %  perfectly  rounded,  small    flints,  stained  throughout  red,  | 
purple,  black,  brown,  and  grey  ) 

The  well-roanded  pebbles  are  all  very  small,  and  much  decom- 
posed externally ;  a  few  small  subangular  '  sarsens '  of  fine,  cold- 
grey,  compact  sandstone  or  quart/Jte,  as  well  as  fragments  of  chert, 
were  present ;  the  surface  of  this  gravel  is  much  bleached.  On 
Snelsmore  Common,  north-west  of  Newbury,  the  following  section 
of  a  similar  gravel  was  exposed,  capping  the  Tertiaries  at  a  level 
ranging  from  429  to  483  feet  above  O.D. : — 

Feet. 

Peaty  soil  1 

Flint-graTel  in  clay-and-sand  matrix,  with  greyish  intercalation^ 

of  clay    

38  Vo  pebbles;  62  %  subangular  =  100  

50  7o '^^J'^-brown  flints  1  

45%  flints  coloured  black  I  =  100 

5  7o  *°^1  subangular  sarsenstones  J  

An  entire  absence  apparently  of  white  quartz-pebbles,  of  green- 
coated  flinta,  gritstones,  and  Triassic  pebbles. 

As  the  Greensand  does  not  reach  the  surface  between  the  pre- 
Glacial  southern  watershed  and  Snelsmore  Common,  we  can  under- 
stand the  scarcity  of  Greensand  debris,  as  previously  pointed  out, 
in  reference  to  other  sections,  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Prestwich.* 

The  most  important  points  to  be  considered  in  determining  the 
age  of  this  gravel  are  the  levels,  the  entire  absence  of  quartz-pebbl&s, 
green-coated  flints,  and  Triassic  and  quartzite-pebbles ;  also  its 
extent  and  mode  of  occurrence.  The  consideration  of  these  points, 
I  think,  fully  warrants  me  in  regarding  it  as  *  pre-Glacial  Southern 
Drift.' 

No  bones  or  fossils  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  found  in  this 
gravel,  to  my  knowledge.  The  exposed  situation  would  facilitate 
their  removal  by  the  infiltration  of  rain,  if  they  had  not  been 
previously  destroyed  by  the  strong  water-action  which  arranged  the 
heavy  debris. 

At  the  border:!  of  the  commons  this  drift  sometimes  appears  to 
trail  off  into  a  reddish  gravel,  clearly  shown  as  part  of  the  Southern 
Drift,  in  section  AB  (PI.  XXX),  below  the  400-foot  level,  com- 
mencing at  the  Workhouse.  This  I  have  not  closely  examined ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  slipping  down  of  the  truncated 
edge  of  the  sheet  of  Southern  Drift  towards  the  valleys,  and  its 
subsequent  commingling  with  rain  wash,  and  possibly  with  other 
gravels  of  Glacial  age. 

»  Quart.  Joum.  Gh»l.  Soo.  vol  xWi.  (1890)  p.  142.  »  Dnd,  p.  162. 
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§  3.  The  Glactal(?)  ob  Doniohgton  Gravel. 

The  next  distinct  gravel  npon  the  sonth  side  of  the  vaJley  at 
Newbury  is  the  *  Terrace-gravel '  (3) ;  its  upper  surface  is  about 
260  feet  above  O.D. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  however,  there  is  a  deposit  of 
loam  and  gravel,  occupying  in  section  AB  almost  the  same  level 
as  the  terrace-gravel  does  on  the  south  side  of  AB,  but  rising 
considerably  above  the  terrace-gravel  at  Donnington  Square,  and 
extending  just  over  the  300-foot  contour  on  the  Bath  Boad,  as 
against  260  feet  in  the  terrace-gravel. 

This  gravel  and  my  *  Lower  River-gravel '  have  been  marked  on 
Mr.  Bennett's  section  through  Newbury  (now  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
Newbury)  as  *  Reading  Beds.'  But  this  I  find  to  be  incorrect ;  for 
in  the  section  of  a  well  in  Greenham  Park,  440  feet  above  O.D.,  the 
Chalk  was  reached  at  217  feet  above  O.D.,  and  the  lowest  layers  of 
the  Reading  Beds  consisted  of  hard,  dark-green  sands,  with  a  few 
included  layers  of  flints,  succeeded  by  other  green  sands  and  dark 
clays.  Following  the  long  section  AB,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
are  entirely  wanting  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  Don- 
nington Square.  A  green  sand  forms  the  base  of  the  terrace- 
gravel,  skirted  by  the  railway  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and 
this  may  belong  to  the  Reading  Beds  ;  bat  north  of  this  the  river- 
gravels  and  the  Donnington  Glacial  Drift  rest  immediately  upon  the 
Chalk-with-flints. 

Section  of  a  WeU  in  Greenham  Park  :  440  feet  ahove  O.D. 


ft.   in. 

12    0. 

GraTel  and  loam  (Soutliem  Drift). 

2    0. 

Brown  loam. 

4    0. 

Brown  sand,  with  water. 

10    0. 

Brown  loam. 

7    0. 

Blue  clay. 

1    6. 

Black  pebbles. 

4    6. 

Blue  sand,  little  water. 

6    0. 

Dead-blue  sand. 

1    2. 

Hard  dark  stone. 

6    0. 

Dark-grev  sand. 
Blue  sandy  clay. 

2  ]0. 

36    0. 

London  Clay. 

6. 

Black  pebbles.                                          ' 

24    6. 

Black  sandy  clay ;  water  at  base. 

4    0. 

Coloured  sand  and  clay. 

2    0. 

Coloured  Band. 

15    0. 

Lijjht,  sharp,  brown  sand,  with  water. 

8    0. 

Coloured  clay  and  sand. 

15    0. 

Mottled  clay. 

13    0. 

Green  sand  and  water. 

4    0. 

Black  clay. 

8    0. 

Hard  dark-green  sand. 

1    0. 

Flints. 

27    0. 

Hard  dark- green  sand  and  flints. 

Chalk  reached,  217  feet  O.D.                  j 

o 


223    0 
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The  presence  of  waterworn  sarsens  *  in  both  the  river-gravel  and 
the  Donnington  gravel  is  another  proof  that  these  are  not  the 
Reading  Beds. 

Fig.  1  is  a  section  through  the  Donnington  gravels,  near  Don- 
nington Square  (road-surface  277  feet  above  O.D.),  where  the 
best  exposure  occurred. 

Fig.  1. — Section  in  the  Donnington  Glacial  (?)  Drifts  near  Donnington 
Square.     (No.  4  in  the  Map,  PL  XXX.) 


3  feet. 


4  feH.  S 


1,3  feet. 


>f  ade  ground  and  maoodam. 


Fine  brown  loam,  50  0  o  qnarteose  sand  and  50  0/« 
tt>n&<rious  clar.  laminated,  and  with  ocoaaional 
faint  trace*  of  carbonaceous  matter. 


o 


%?O^^^Q  (PI 


p 


S 


C.  larw,  ronehlr  bedded  sandy  flint-eravel,  some- 
tirae-4  witn  dark  clay-matrix.  About  8o  Oq 
brown  flints  (some  of  which  are  bleaehed), 
lOO/o  of  various  colours,  and  60'q  greyish- 
brown  subangular  sarsens,  Tarying  m  dimen- 
sions from  snuiU  fragments  up  to  3  feet  in 
longest  diameter,  the  largest  being  near  the 
base  of  the  gravel.  A  few  grits  and  ^arsen- 
pi'bbles  also  occur.  Of  the  flints  60  0  V)  are 
subangular  and  400/o  rolled  pebbles.  Large 
black,  white-coated  nodules  at  the  base  of  the 
gravel.   Green-coated  flints  are  very  rare. 


Chalk-with-flint^ 


[Vertical  scale:  \  inch—1  foot.] 


I  obtained  one  fragment  of  bone  in  this  gravel,  which  Mr.  E.  T. 
Newton,  F.R.S.,  has  referred  to  Bison  or  Bos  primigenius. 

A  cutting  on  the  Laniboume  Railway,  through  the  watershed 
separating  the  valleys  of  the  Kennet  and  Lambourne,  and  at  a  little 
higher  level  than  fig.  1,  shows  the  same  loam  and  gravel  resting 

*  Note  II.  in  Appendix  I.,  p.  433. 
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upon  an  eroded  surface  of  Londoii  Clay  (fig.  2).  During  the  rail- 
way-operations remains  of  EUphas  primigenius  were  found  very  near 
this  section,  and  they  must  presumably  have  occurred  in  this  gravel. 

Fig.  2. — Section  in  the  Lambaurne  BaUway-cutting. 


1  foot 


2  feet. 


same  oomposition  aa   ^ravri 


tHnti  reddiah-yellow  d&y-and-sand  loam,  as  in 


3f..rr 


G-raTeUy  aoil. 


Fine   flint-gravel, 
below. 


Fine  reddish,  clayey  flint-grarel,  compoeed  of 
\Ki  0  Q  brown  flints,  f>  ^*,o  black,  white,  and  pale 
coloured  flints,  and  5  o  q  small,  slabby,  light- 
ii>loured  sarsens.  Of  the  flints  95  <)j)  are  sub- 
Hiigular,  6  0,0  rounded  pebbles.  There  are 
several  greeo-ooated  flints,  and  carbonac(K>as 
layers  sometime^  occur. 


idon  Clay. 


//y/,-/--" 


[Vertical  scale:  |  inch«l  foot.] 

At  a  gravel-pit  on  the  Bath  Road,  near  the  300-foot  contour 
(No.  6  in  the  Map,  PL  XXX),  I  obtained  another  section : — 

Feet. 

Gravelly  soil 2 

Red  loam,  siliceous  grains,  and  fine  reddish  clay  (laminated  more 

orlegfl)    J 

Coarse  flint -gravel,  slightly  bedded,  with  occasional  thin  lenti- )      " 

cular  inclusions  of  stiff,  dark  clay-with-flints I      ^ 

70  °/o  large  subancular  brown-stained  flints,  with  smaller  ones  in-  I       ' 

termingled ;  20  "/^  large  black  flint-nodules  coated  white,  slightly  |  ^^ 

rolled  ;  5  ^/^  well-rounded,  stained  flint-pebbles,  always  small'.  |  P°®®^- 
A  few  slightly  rounded  green-coated  flints    J 

The  colouring  and  appearance  of  the  strata  exactly  coincide  in  the 
three  sections  last  described. 

The  main  points  of  difference  between  the  Southern  Drift  and 
this  Donnington  gravel  are: — (1)  The  great  disparity  in  levels, 
amounting  to  a  difference  of  about  120  feet.  (2)  The  composition  ; 
the  Glacial  (Donnington)  gravel  containing  numerous  sarsenstones, 
also  green-coated  pebbles,  gritstones,  and  large  black  flint-nodules, 
which  are  absent  from  the  Snelsmore  and  Greenham  Drift, 
(3)  The  presence  of   Bison  or  Bos  and  Elephas  at  Donnington, 
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peculiarly  '  Glacial '  species.  (4)  The  non-occurrence  of  any 
fossils  in  the  Southern  Drift.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is  grey, 
and  the  gravel  is  invariably  bleached  in  the  upper  layers ;  whereas 
the  Donnington  gravel  is  always  of  a  rich  ferruginous  brown.  The 
matrix  of  both  is  a  clayey  quartzose  sand ;  though  clean  patches, 
entirely  free  from  clay,  are  often  intercalated  in  both  Drifts^ 

The  Donnington  gravel  appears  to  thin  out  to  the  west,  as  the 
watershed  region  upon  which  it  lies  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
gravel.  Eastwards  the  carving  out  of  the  two  valleys  at  their 
junction  has  of  course  removed  it. 

The  northern  boundary  of  this  gravel  is  the  Lambourne  Valley ; 
the  southern  is  formed  by  the  Kennel  Valley,  and  the  rising 
ground  limits  it  westward. 

§  4.  Tub  Upper  RiVEB-eRAVEL  or  Terrace-gravel. 

Below  the  level  of  the  '  Glacial  Drift,'  at  Newbury,  there  are 
fine  broad  terraces  of  '  River-gravel '  on  both  sides  of  the  valley. 
These  terraces  I  have  called  *  Upper  River-gravel '  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper.  Where  the  base  has  been  exposed,  it  is  seen  to  rest 
upon  firm  green  sands,  which  I  conjecture  are  the  lowest  beds 
of  the  Reading  Series,  from  the  evidence  given  by  the  well  at  Green- 
ham  Park  (p.  422).  The  Upper  River-gravel  is  usually  about  12  feet 
thick  at  the  terrace-edges  nearest  the  river.  In  Bull's  Lane,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  valley,  I  obtained  the  following  section : — 

Fig.  3. — Section  in  the  Upper  River-gravel  at  BulVs  Lane. 
(No.  7  in  the  Map,  PI.  XXX.) 


[Vertical  »cale :   -^  inch  =  1  foot.] 

a  =  FLint-graTol  of  the  same  composition  as  c,  but  coarser.     Surface  unseen. 

b  =  Fine,  soft,  mealy  quartzose  sand  with  black,  carbonaceous  grains.  Weathers 
to  a  ferruginous  yellow.  This  bed  thins  out  at  20  jards,  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow. 

e  =  Coarse  flint-grarel,  with  large  unstained,  black,  and  white-coated  flints, 
1  Ereeu-coated  flint,  and  a  few  red  flints.  No  gritstone :  a  few  rounded 
pebbles  of  quartzite  and  small  flints.  Oomposition  as  follows:  80  Vo 
snbangular  brown  flints,  19  <^/o  rolled  black  flints,  and  1  ^/o  subangular 
sarvens,  whose  longest  diameter  is  12  inches.  The  matrix  of  the  gravel 
is  brown  clay. 
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Here  a  lenticular  mass  of  soft  green  sand  is  the  lowest  bed 
exposed,  of  ver}'  irregular  thickness,  and  with  an  eroded  surface, 
upon  which  the  terrace-gravel  resU.  I  consider  this  sand  to  have 
been  derived  higher  up-stream  from  a  former  exposure  of  the 
hard  green  sand  first  mentioned.  The  surface-level  is  usually  about 
2(>0  feet  above  O.D.,  but  rises  and  falls  with  the  general  level  of 
the  river  above  and  below  Newbuiy,  as  is  natural  in  a  river-terrace 
gravel. 

A  very  typical  section,  about  26  feet  deep,  is  exposed  in  the 
Enborne  Road  gravel-pit,  a  little  west  of  Newbury,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Kennet     It  is  very  near  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 

At  the  base  of  the  section  (fig.  4)  a  thickness  of  12  feet  is 

Fig.  4, — Section  in  gravel-pit  on  the  Enborne  Road^  near  Newbury, 
(No.  8  in  the  Map,  PI.  XXX.) 


[Vertical  scale :  1  inch  =  20  feet    Horiton^  scale :  1  inch  =  40  feet] 

occupied  by  hard,  green,  slightly  bedded,  ferruginous  sand,  to 
which  the  overlying  mass  of  river-gravel  is  sometimes  conform- 
able and  sometimes  unconformable.  Hard,  much  oxidized,  ferru- 
ginous nodulc9,  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  are  fairly  numerous : 
they  weather  concentrically.  The  surface  of  this  sand,  upon  which 
the  river-gravel  rests,  is  eroded :  swallow-holes  and  inclusions  of 
gravel  being  frequent  in  the  upper  portion.  There  are  usually 
small  sarsens  ^  and  large  flint-nodules,  the  latter  both  stained  and 
black,  resting  on  the  eroded  surface,  at  intervals.  This  hard 
green  sand  may  be  the  base  of  the  Reading  Series,  judging  from 
the  evidence  obtained  in  the  Greenham  Park  boring  (p.  422).  The 
occasionally  apparent  conformity  of  the  river-gravel,  I  was  inclined 
to  think  (at  the  time  of  observation)  due  to  concentric  weathering 
of  the  sand  from  the  eroded  surface  downward  :  the  river-gravel 
being  very  permeable  to  water,  and  possibly  to  air.  I  may  add  that 
this  was  a  freshly-exposed  section. 

The  gravel  shown  in  fig.  4  is  coarser  than  at  Bull's  Lane,  and 
a  few  carbonaceous  layers  occur ;  its  composition  is  as  follows  : — 

^  About  12  inches  in  their  longest  diameter. 

« 
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60  7o  subangular  brown  flinto  of  all  sizae. 
20  Vo         ..  black 

10  %  well-rounded  brown  and  black  flints. 

9  7o  iubangular  sarsenB,  up  to  6  incbes  in  longest  diameter,  coloured 
variouslj  brown  and  grey.    These  sarsens  are  bigger  where  they 
rest  on  the  sand. 
1  ^/o  Bubangular  green-ooated  flints. 

The  composition  of  this  gravel  does  not  tell  us  much,  though  a 
comparison  with  the  other  gravels  shows  it  t.o  have  been  derived 
from  them  both,  with  perhaps  debris  from  the  Reading  Beds  brought 
from  higher  reaches  of  the  Kennet  Valley ;  the  larger  percentage 
of  rolled  flints  is  noticeable.  The  level  (260  feet  above  O.D.)  of  this 
gravel,  and  its  exceptionally  fine  broad  terraces,  however,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  order  of  formation.  Geologists  visiting  Newbury 
can  obtain  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  these  Upper  River-gravel 
terraces,  from  the  Great  Western  Railway-bridge  in  Gashouse  Road. 

Worked  flints  of  Palaeolithic  type  may  be  picked  up  in  the 
plonsfhed  fields  that  cover  the  Upper  River-gravel.  They  are 
usually  rolled  and  stained  like  the  flints.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  any  from  the  gravel  itself. 

The  animal  remains  were  found  in  groups ;  and  as  the  bones  are 
quite  unrolled  and  in  fair  preservation,  we  may  consider  the  fauna 
to  have  inhabited  the  near  vicinity.  I  obtained  all  the  fossils  in 
this  Upper  Gravel  myself,  with  the  exception  of  Elephas  primi- 
ffeniusy  which  was  found  during  excavations  for  the  Great  Western 
Railway  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  F.R.S.,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted, 
kindly  named  these  bones,  in  addition  to  other  mammalian  remains 
from  Newbury.  The  list  from  the  Upper  River-gravel  comprises 
Ovis,  Bos  taurus^  Sus  acrofa^  Equwf  cahaUus,  Rangifer  tarandus, 
and  Bos  primigenius} 

The  Upper  River-gravel  is  not  well  shown  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Kennet  (see  PI.  XXX.  section  AB),  owing  to  local  disturbance 
through  road-making,  though  J  mile  farther  up-stream  the  terrace 
is  clearly  defined.  A  fault  in  the  Chalk  almost  follows  the  northern 
terrace-edge  at  Newbury,  and  its  probable  position  is  shown  in 
section  AB.  This  fault  was  predicted  by  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S., 
before  our  excavation  confirmed  it,  his  reason  being  the  copious  and 
steady  supply  of  Chalk  water  obtained  by  sinking  some  20  feet  at 
the  Newbury  Waterworks  in  North  croft,  situated  upon  the  line  of 
fault  which  runs  east  and  west  with  the  valley.^ 

§  6.  The  Lower  Rivbr-oravel. 

The  liOwer  River-gravel,  resting  at  Newbury  upon  the  Chalk, 
chiefly  occupies  the  centre  of  the  valley ;  it  forms  the  base  upon 
which  the  Neolithic  peat  and  shell-marl  have  been  deposited,  and 

^  I A  large  tusk  of  mammoth  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Silas  Palmer,  of 
Newbury,  in  this  grarel  by  the  riTer-side  at  Northcroft  Lane  in  that  town,  some 
years  a^o.— T.  R.  J.] 

2  Note  III.  in  Appendix  I.,  p.  433. 
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is  the  lowest  gravel  foand  at  Newbury.  It  appears  to  be  a  gravel 
derived  from  all  the  other  gravels  mentioned,  but  with  a  larger 
percentage  of  flints  direct  from  the  Chalk.  The  finest  section  was 
exposed  at  the  pumping-station  of  the  drainage-works,  in  the  flat 
water-meadows  near  the  Eennet  (on  Cook's  Farm;,  represented  by 
fig.  5.  The  base  of  the  gravel  is  about  240  feet  above  O.D.  The 
white  flinty  clay  underlying  this  was  sticky,  adhering  tenaciously 
to  the  flint-nodules  intermingled  with  it. 

Fig.  5. — Section  at  the  Pumping-siation  of  the  Drainage-works. 

Pfaty    soil   and    peat,    with     Neolithio   flint- 
implements. 

Stiff,  pale  jellow,  ■andy,  homogeneons  olaj. 


Clean  flint-ahin^le,  grtj  in  colour,  wnena  up  to 
12  Jnohea  in  duuneter  near  the  baae,  and  unall 
chalk-fraf(menta  intermingled  throoghoat. 

Compodtion : 

)  brown  flints,  moet  of  them  nearly  roonded. 


lOlfeet. 


4  feet. 


ft  feet 
exposed. 


^"0^  0  C 


^^^^^0 


the  rest  subanyulsr; 
20^0   ■abongular,    whitennated.    black    flints 

(blade  where  worn) ; 
10  o/g  sobangular,  ferruginooa  gritstone,  greea- 

("tmted  flints,  large  subangular  saraens,  and 

flint-nodules. 


White  sandy  clay,  with  black  flint-nodolei 
uhalk-fra^enta. 


Chalk-with-flinta. 


[Vertical  scale :  i  inch  =  1  foot.] 

About  30  yards  north  of  the  pumping-station  I  obtained  the 
section  shown  in  fig.  6.  This  gravel  usually  has  a  grey  appearance : 
the  flints,  unless  rounded,  being  much  battered  and  abraded.  The 
matrix  is  frequently  absent;  when  present,  it  is  of  the  cleanest 
quartzose  sand,  and  rarely  the  upper  portion  has  a  matrix  of  white 
shell-marl,  loosely  filling  the  interstices.  The  water  percolated 
through  this  gravel  into  our  sinkings  at  an  extraordinary  rate, 
necessitating  the  use  of  three  steam-pumps  at  one  time,  to  keep  the 
water  from  rising  in  a  shaft  19  feet  square,  when  only  sunk  15  feet 
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The  oarrents  which  had  dealt  with  this  lowest  gravel  appear 
to  have  been  extremely  violent,  judging  from  the  battered  condition 
of  the  flints,  and  the  absence  of  any  matrix  but  the  coarsest  clean 
qoartzose  sand. 

Wave-action  and  storm-beaches  would  be  inferred  if  near  the 
coast,  as  the  gravel  rises  in  curious  ridges,  which  traverse  the 
valley  from  side  to  side,  more  or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  present 
course  of  the  Eennet.     These  mounds  show  very  little,  or  not  at 

Fig.  6. — Section  30  yards  north  of  the  preceding, 
(No.  10  in  the  Map,  PI.  XXX.) 
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[Vertical  scale :  |  inch  =  1  foot.] 

all,  upon  the  surface  ;  but  the  peat,  clay,  and  marl  thin  out  over 
these  old  lines  of  lake-barriers.  This  is  what  we  expect,  and  have 
found,  in  valleys  debouching  upon  the  sea-coast ;  and  at  Newbury 
the  lacustrine  deposits  certainly  in  several  instances  do  repose 
behind  successive  barriers  of  this  battered  gravel. 

No  traces  of  shells  or  organic  remains  of  any  kind  have,  however, 
been  forthcoming  from  this  gravel,  and  we  know  of  no  submergence 
at  the  period  whereof  we  treat  which  turned  the  Kennet  Valley  into 
an  arm  of  the  sea ;  the  wave-action  hypothesis  is,  therefore,  unten- 
able. Is  it  possible  that  ice-action,  or  heavy  water-action  following 
the  close  of  the  Ice  Age,  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  the  barriers  ?    Here  fuller  investigation  is  doubtless  necessary. 
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§  6.  The  Nbolithic  Lakb-Sbrib8  and  BECEirr  Dbposits. 

Section  CD,  in  PL  XXX,  shows  two  of  these  ridges  (see  Map), 
which  I  have  been  able  to  trace  more  or  less  completely  across  ^e 
Talley.  Gaps  appear  in  them  near  the  present  river-channel ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  cut  by  ancient  river- action,  which  gradually 
drained  the  lakes,  leaving  the  peat  and  marl  to  ultimately  clothe 
themselves  with  meadow  and  wood. 

The  typical  strata  in  these  Neolithic  lake-basins  are  well  illustrated 
in  fig.  7,  taken  in  Northbrook  Street.  The  beds  shown  in  this 
interesting  section  are  fairly  constant  throughout  the  two  lake-sites, 
with  the  exception  of  the  green  loam,  which  is  frequently  absent 
The  successive  stages  of  formation,  and  the  subsequent  disappearance 
•f  the  lakes,  are  well  marked  by  the  strata.  First  the  clay,  pro- 
bably deposited  over  the  lower  gravel  by  the  river  when  in  flood ; 
next  the  partial  barrier,  producing  a  peat-marsh  and  the  peaty 
pools,  in  which  the  green  loam  was  laid  down ;  followed  by  a 
further  raising  of  the  barrier,  sufficient  to  drown  the  peat  and  form 
a  lake,  the  water  teeming  with  the  moUusca  found  in  the  white 
shell-marl ;  and  lastly,  the  breached  barrier  draining  the  lake. 

The  peat  and  marl  are  very  constant  associates  throughout;  and, 
as  a  rule,  where  the  peat  is  thick  the  marl  is  thin,  and  vice  versa. 
This  I  account  for  by  supposing  the  thin  peat  to  indicate  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  lake-bottoms,  which  would  be  the  first  portions  con- 
verted into  pools,  stopping  the  growth  of  peat  and  giving  a  more 
prolonged  period  for  the  deposition  of  marl.  The  contrary  of  this 
would,  of  course,  explain  the  thick  marl  and  thin  peat ;  the  differ- 
ences in  level,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  clearly  show  this. 

Taking  this  little  lake-series  in  order : — the  base,  which  rests 
upon  the  *  Lower  River-gravel,*  is  generally  a  bed  of  very  stiff, 
dark-yellowish  clay,  probably  resulting  from  the  denudation  of 
surrounding  London  Clay  hills.  Several  roughly-worked  black  flints 
were  found  in  this  clay,  and  occasional  pieces  of  rolled  wood,  but 
no  bones. 

The  green  loam  lying  above  it  consists  of  about  equal  parts  of 
fine  sand  and  dark-greenish  clay.  Freshwater  shells  and  logs  of 
birch  and  oak,  with  leaves,  twigs,  and  nuts  of  the  hazel,  occur 
frequently,  and  are  identical  with  those  in  the  peat  above.  1 
obtained  a  pelvis  of  roedeer  from  the  green  loam  near  the  pumping- 
station. 

The  peat  next  in  the  series  is  of  great  interest  as  being  here  the 
chief  repository  of  human  relics.*  Among  those  found  were  flint- 
implements,  one  fragment  of  carved  bone,  pieces  of  sun-dried 
pottery,  and  bone-drills,  all  of  Neolithic  types.  No  bronze  or  iron 
weapons  were  found  in  the  peat.  I  observed  a  kidney-shaped 
pebble  of  Bath  Oolite  in  the  peat,  the  presence  of  which  I  attri-  • 
buted  to  human  agency. 

As  in  the  green  loam  underneath,  logs  of  birch,  oak,  and  fir 
(trunks  and  roots)  were  abundant.     I  also  found  large  tree-fungi, 

>  Note  IV.  m  Appendix  I,  p.  433. 
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elytra  of  beetles,  sedges,  bracken,  and  hazel-nuts, 
of  the  following  animab  occurred : — 


Bones  and  teeth 


1.  Bo8  lofiaifrons. 

2.  Rangifir  tarandus  (?). 

3.  Cervus  elaphm, 

4.  Cajyreolw  caprea, 

5.  Ej^uuh  cahallus. 

6.  Capra  hircus. 


7.  Susacrofa, 

8.  Ovis. 

9.  Canis  familiaris, 

10.  Canis  lupus. 

1 1.  Mustela  martes. 


The  reindeer  was  represented  only  by  a  drilled  and  ornamented 
piece  of  antler,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  animal  was  con  tern- 
Fig.  7. — Section  in  Northhrooh  Street,  Newbury, 
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Mediieral  black  roed-mt-tal.  coiuiDting  of  old 
rokd-BurfkceB  one  upon  another.  The  prMence 
of  leather  and  horse-^hoea  throughout  ia  con- 
elusive  of  the  age  indicated.  Black,  owing  to 
old  sewage-impregnation. 


Fnfihwater  shell-marl  with  Equu$  caballu$  and 
CervM  «lapkus. 


Brown  and  black  peat,  with  hazel,  birch,  oak. 
fir,  and  bones  of  wolf,  boar.  Bog  longi/rout, 
eto.  Also  elytra  of  beetles,  tree-fungi,  fresh- 
water shells,  and  Neolithic  flint-imp^ments. 


Green  loam  of  sand  and  dark  clay,  containing 
many  frenhwater  shells,  and  the  same  remains 
as  the  peat,  excepting  worked  flints. 


Stiff  dark  greenish-yellow  clay,  with  a  few  rudely- 
worked  flints. 


The   lowest  river-gravel,   as  at  the  pumping- 
Btation  (flgs.  5  &  6,  pp.  428  ' 

[Vertical  scale :  |  inch  =  1  foot.] 


k^i/;  '"  *  '^  J*   ^t  *V  o/ri     station  (flgs.  5  &  6,  pp.  428  &  429). 
<3j^3  ^  *  CO"'   Jt^ 


porary  with  the  peat.  The  other  remains,  both  vegetable  and  animal, 
indicate  a  temperate  clime,  unsuited  to  the  reindeer.  This  piece  of 
antler,  however,  is  interesting  as  being  a  slender  bit  of  evidence  for  a 
migration  of  Man  from  the  North.  The  marten,  however,  indicates 
a  colder  climate  than  that  of  modern  Berkshire. 
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I  found  Dumerous  flint-implements  in  the  peat,  including  one 
axe-like  instrument,  many  scrapers,  knives,  and  needle-like  flints, 
together  with  wasters  in  abundance.  Traces  of  fire  were  frequent 
in  calcined  flints  and  quantities  of  charcoal-fragments.  Nearly  aU 
the  marrow-bones  of  the  animals  were  split  longitudinally.  Many 
of  the  flints  were  quite  unused,  and  their  fine  keen  edges  distinctly 
indicated  that  they  had  been  made  where  found. 

The  freshwater  marl,  composed  of  land  and  freshwater  shells, 
attains  its  greatest  thickness,  8  feet,  in  Market  Street.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  very  loose  and  friable.*  It  is  always  white  or 
greyish  in  colour. 

A  list  of  shells  has  been  very  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Wood- 
ward, F.G.8.     (See  Appendix  II,  p.  434.) 

Mr.  Woodward  considers  the  series  to  indicate  a  climate  similar 
to  our  own,  adding,  however, — '  A  more  extended  list  might,  of 
course,  furnish  other  datn.' 

I  obtained  also  remains  of  the  following  animals : — Equus  cahdllus. 
Cervus  elaphus,  and  Capreolus  caprea.  These  always  occurred  in 
groups,  parta  of  single  skeletons  being  dug  out  bone  by  boue,  and 
always  quite  unrolled.     In  the  peat  the  bones  were  scattered. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  we  unearthed  a  pile-dwelling  opposite,  if  not  partly  under,  the 
'  Coopers'  Arms '  in  Bartholomew  Street,  a  few  hundred  yards  south 
of  Newbury  Bridge,  about  6  or  7  feet  under  the  roadway.  It  was 
constructed  of  fir-piles,  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  driven  into  the 
peat,  and  with  numerous  parallel  timbers  crossing  the  pile-tops ;  the 
surface  of  the  platform  was  at  the  surface  of  the  peat.  We  exposed 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  structure,  and  I  was  unable  to  find 
the  method  of  affixing  the  horizontal  timbers  to  the  piles.  They 
must  have  been  fixed,  otherwise  when  the  lake  covered  them  thej 
would  have  floated,  for  the  marl  covers  the  platform. 

Just  above  the  shell-marl  and  peat  in  Northbrook  Street  and 
elsewhere  is  a  black  abraded  gravel  (see  fig.  7,  p.  431),  consisting  of 
old  layers  of  road-metal.  The  lowest  are  probably  of  Roman  age ; 
the  upper  portions  are  mediaeval ;  the  maximum  thickness  is  about 
7  feet.  The  whole  has  been  blackened  by  ancient  sewage.  On  the 
top  of  this  i8  the  modern  '  macadam ' ;  18  inches  beneath  the  pre- 
sent road -surface  cannon-balls  and  weapons  of  the  17th  century 
were  discovered. 


Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.8.,  has  very  kindly  given  me  his 
valuable  advice  and  useful  help  in  finding  references  and  in  making 
notes  upon  some  import-ant  particulars.     See  Appendix  I. 

*  [Hard,  ovoidal,  concretionary  nodulefl  of  the  marl  have  been  noticed  in  this 
deposit  at  and  near  Newburv,  and  close  to  the  Thames  at  Old  Windsor,  Berks. 
— T.  R.  J.] 
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Appendix  I. 

1.  (1)  Dr.  Buckland  treated  of  some  points  in  the  geology  of 
Newbury  in  his  memoir  *  On  the  Formation  of  the  VaUey  of 
Kingsclere  and  other  Valleys  by  the  Elevation  of  Strata  that 
enclose  them  ;  and  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Original  Continuit}' 
of  the  Basins  of  Lbndon  and  Hampshire/  in  Trans.  Qeol. 
Soc.  ser.  2,  vol.  ii.  (1826)  pp.  119-130,  illustrated  with  a 
geological  map  of  '  The  Valleys  of  Kingsclere  and  Ham  in  the 
Basin  of  Newbury '  (pi.  xvii). 

(2)  The  geology  of  the  Newbury  district  was  described  and  illus- 

trated in  *  A  Lecture  on  the  Geological  History  of  the  Vicinity 
of  Newbury,  Berks,'  by  T.  Rupert  Jones  (1854).  See  also  the 
Rev.  John  Adams, '  Geological  Sketch  of  the  Kennet  Valley,* 
Wilts  Archseol.  &  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Mag.  vol.  xi.  (1869)  pp.  274, 
etc. 

(3)  Prof,  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Prestwich  has  alluded  to  several 

particulars  in  the  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Newbury 
in  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  x.  (1854)  pp.  86,  87,  &  129, 
&  vol.  xlvi.  (1890)  p.  162. 

(4)  Geological  notes  on  this  part  of  Berkshire  have  been  given  in 

Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  Expl.  Sheet  13,  1861;  Expl.  Sheet  12, 
1862;  arid  Expl.  Sheet  7,  1864. 

(5)  Many  facts  and  opinions  as  to  the  geological  structure  of  the 
district  are  mentioned  in  the  four  volumes  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Newbury  District  Field  Club,  as  follows :— vol.  i.  (1871) 
pp.  21-32,  104-109 ;  vol.  ii.  (1878)  pp.  2-6,  64,  246-250 ; 
vol.  iii.  p.  101 ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  206-210. 

n.  A  fall  account  of  the  characters,  position,  and  origin  of  the 
sarsens  or  sarsenstones  was  given  by  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones 
in  Wilts  Archffiol.  &  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Mag.  vol.  xxiii.  (No.  68, 
December  1886)  pp.  122-154;  with  a  bibliographic  list  of 
references.  In  a  note  on  p.  13iB  it  is  stated  that '  sarsens  are 
particularly  abundant  in  the  gravel  of  the  Kennet  Valley,  near 
Newbury'  (Enbome  Road,  for  instance).  These  are  small 
waterworn  pieces  of  the  original  large  blocks,  such  as  are 
still  abundant  on  some  of  the  uplands  traversed  by  the  Kennet. 

ni.  See  Mr.  Grover's  *  Report  on  the  New  Water-Supply  at  New- 
bury,' Trans.  Newbury  District  Field  Club,  vol.  ii.  (1878) 
pp.  246-248. 

IV.  A  human  skull  from  the  peat  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Buckland 
in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  ser.  2,  vol.  ii.  (1826)  p.  128.  Dr.  RoUeston 
described  this  skull  and  another  in  l^ans.  Newbury  District 
Field  Club,  vol.  ii.  (1878)  pp.  241-245.  Remains  of  two 
other  human  skulls  from  the  peat  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Palmer 
in  his  memoir  'On  the  Antiquities  found  in  the  Peat  of 
Newbury,'  Trans.  Newbury  District  Field  Club,  vol  ii.  (1878) 
pp.  123-134.  The  Appendix  to  that  paper  (pp.  135-147)  con- 
tains interesting  descriptions  of  the  peat  from  older  writers. 
aJ.G.S.  No.  211.  2o 
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Flints  exhibiting  traces  of  human  workmanship,  from  the 
peat-fields,  have  been  noticed ;  and  those  found  by  the  present 
Author  in  the  peat  and  gravels  of  Newbury  are  enumerated 
at  p.  208  (vol.  iv.)  of  the  same  Transactions,  in  his  notes 
contributed  to  Mr.  Walter  Money's  memoir  '  On  the  Prehistoric 
and  Mediaeval  Antiquities  found  at  Newbury  during  the 
Drainage  Operations  in  1894.'  A  general  geological  section 
through  Newbury  (pL  ii)  was  also  contributed  by  Mr.  Kichards 
at  the  same  time. 

A  list  of  mammalian  remains  from  the  peat  and  marl  was 
published  in  T.  Bupert  Jones's  *  Lecture  GJeoL  Newbury,'  1854, 
p.  41.  This  was  copied  in  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  Expl.  Sheet  12, 
1862,  p.  48,  with  a  mark  of  doubt  to  Urtus  spelceus  [?].  It 
may  probably  have  been  U,  arclos. 

In  Dr.  Palmer's  memoir  above  referred  to  (pp.  131-133)  the 
Ibt  of  mammalian  relics  from  the  peat-beds  includes — 


Wolf. 

Aas. 

Bulger. 

Bed  Deer. 

Otter. 

Boe. 

Betf. 

Goat. 

Bearer. 

Gigantic  foenl  Ox,  or  Ure  Or. 

Water-Vole. 

Long-fronted  or  small  foesil  Ox. 
WUdBoar. 

Hone. 

See  also  Owen's  ^  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds/  1846, 
pp.  193  etc. 

Such  as  were  found  during  the  excavations  for  the  drainage 
in  1894  are  briefly  mentioned  in  Trans.  Newbury  District  Field 
Club,  voL  iv.  (1895)  p.  209. 

An  antler  of  Cervtu  megaceros  is  said  to  have  been  dug  out 
of  the  peat  of  the  Kennet  Valley  a  few  miles  below  Newbury, 
GeoL  Mag.  1891,  pp.  95  &  480. 

y.  Prol  T.  Rupert  Jones's  list  of  the  land  aod  freshwater  shells 
found  in  the  peat  and  shell-marl  was  reproduced  in  Mem.  GeoL 
Surv.  ExpL  Sheet  12,  1862,  p.  48  (with  the  nomenclature 
after  Sowerb/s  *  Illustrated  Index,'  etc,  1859,  instead  of 
Turton's  ^  Manual,'  etc.,  1840)^  and  slightly  shortened. 

The  seed-vessels  of  CJiara  were  also  noticed,  and  some 
Gyprididae,  which  were  described  (Annals  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist, 
ser.  2,  vol.  vi.  1850,  pp.  25-27  &  pL  iii.  figs.  3,  7  &  8)  as  Cypri$ 
tetigeroy  Candona  reptans,  and  Candona  lueetu. 

Appskbix  n. 

VI.  NoiBS  an  the  Mollttsoa  yrom  the  Eskkbt  Valley  Deposits. 
By  A.  S.  Kenhabd,  Esq.,  and  B.  B.  Woodwabd,  Esq.,  F X.S.,  F.GJ3. 

The  first  list  of  the  mollusca  from  the  Kolocene  deposits  of  the 
Kennet  Valley  at  Newbury  was  given  in  1854  by  Prof.  T.  Eupert 
Jones  {*  Lecture  on  the  Oeological  History  of  the  Vicinity  of  New- 
bury/ pp.  41, 42),  and  contained  fifty-one  names.  The  collection  on 
whidi  tiiis  list  was  founded  was  made  in  1842  by  Prof.  Bupert 
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Jones,  and  his  friend  Mr.  J.  Piokering  famished  him  with  the  list. 
Two  years  later  Mr.  8.  V.  Wood  enumerated  forty-five  species,  all  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  previous  catalogue,  the  printer  perhaps 
heing  responsible  for  the  missing  species  ('Monogr.  Crag  Mollnsca,' 
ToL  ii.  pp.  304-310).  In  1883  one  of  us  pointed  out  that  the 
single  example  of  ffelix  aspersa  recorded  as  occurring  in  the  New- 
bury marl  was  probably  of  quite  recent  date,  since  the  numerous 
pits  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  dug  in  the  peat  quickly  fill 
up  ('Science  Gossip,'  1883,  pp.  115,  237).  This  will  also  account 
for  the  fact  that  Saxon  remains  have  been  found  at  a  depth  of 
10  feet  in  the  peat.  All  efforts  to  trace  Mr.  Pickering's  collection 
have  f uled ;  but  there  is  a  series  of  shells  from  these  and  other 
Pleistocene  deposits  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  which 
series  had  been  presented  by  him  to  the  Geologists  Association,^ 
and  transferred  by  that  body  to  the  National  Collection.  This  has 
1}een  supplemented  from  a  series  in  our  own  possession. 

From  these  sources  we  have  been  enabled  to  compile  a  list  of 
forty-two  species,  seven  of  which  have  not  previously  been  recorded. 
Besides  Helix  aspersa^  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  reject  five 
other  records  as  being  probable  errors  in  identification,  namely,  Limax 
carinatus  l=Amalia  Sowerhyi^  F®'^-]?  ^o^ites  [=Vitrea]  aUiaria; 
Hdix  hortensisy  an  error  for  jET.  nemoralis;  Bdix  [=Helicdld]  vir- 
gata,  and  Vertigo  alpestris.  Two  of  Mr.  Pickering's  species  are 
now  considered  as  only  varieties  of  other  forms. 

The  list  thus  shows  now  a  total  of  fifty  species  : — 

Limnaa  pereger,  MuU. 

paluatrtSy  MiiU. 

•  truncatuia,  Miill. 


AgrioUmax  agrtstis^  Linn. 

Vitrea  nitidma,  Drap. 

radiatula.  Aid. 

a crtfstaUinc^  MiilL 

fulva^  Miill. 

* nitida,  Miill. 

•  Jrion  ater,  Linn. 

Pyramidula  rotundatat  MnlL 

VaUonia  pulrhella,  Miill. 

Hygromia  hisptda^  Linn. 

* granulata.  Aid. 

* rufescens,  Penn. 

Helicigona  arbustorum,  Linn. 
'  HeliceUa  erieetorujit,  Miill. 

Belix  nemoralis,  Linn. 

CochUcopa  lubrica,  MulL 

Pupa  mwcorum,  Linn. 
'  Vertigo  antivertigo,  Drap. 

pygmaOy  Drap. 

8uccinea  putris,  Linn. 

elegans,  Sisfl. 

Caryohium  minimum,  MiiU. 

AneylM  fluviatUis,  MiilL 
■  lacustris,  Linn. 


* stagnalis,  Linn. 

PUmovhii  oomeus,  Linn. 

aJbus,  Linn. 

* glaber^JeW, 

nautileus,  Linn. 

marginaius,  Drap. 

vortex,  Linn. 

■         epirorbis,  Linn. 

contortus,  Linn. 

' fontanus.  Light 

'  Phyaa  fontinalis,  Linn. ' 
• hypnorum,  Linn. 

BytMnia  tentaculata,  Linn. 

Leachii,  Sbepp. 

Valvata  piscinalis,  Miill. 

cristaia,  MulL 

*  NerUina  fluvSuUiUs,  Linn. 

Sphmringm  comeum,  Linn. 

Pisidium  amnicum,  MiilL 

pueiUum,  Gmel. 

fontinale,  Drap. 

* milium.  Held. 


^LimnMi  auricularia,  Linn. 

One  egg  of  a  small  Helix  was  also  found. 


1  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  toL  i.  (1860)  pp.  85-87. 

'  Included  in  the  list  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Piokering. 


'  Not  recorded  before  from  Newbury. 
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Of  iheae  the  most  noteworthy  are  Arion  ater,  Phmorhi*  glaher^ 
and  Pisidium  milhim.  The  laat-named  form  has  hiUierto  heen 
nnreoorded  in  a  fossil  state  in  this  coontry.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  a  widely  distrihuted,  though  local,  species.  Planorhu  glahety 
though  extremely  abundant  in  Pleistocene  deposits,  is  equally  rare 
in  those  of  later  date,  and  its  area  of  distribution  has  certainly 
diminished.  Arum  ater  has  only  once  been  recorded  from  any 
deposit  in  this  country,  and  that  is  one  of  doubtful  age  near  Maid- 
stone; but  it  has  probably  been  overlooked,  since  the  internal 
calcareous  granules  are  yery  small  indeed,  and  these  are  the  only 
portions  which  would  be  preserved  in  a  deposit. 

Our  collection  has  been  derived  from  tiree  sources : — firstly,  a 
series  collected  by  one  of  us  during  an  excursion  of  the  Geologists' 
Association  to  Newbury  * ;  secondly,  some  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  F. 
J.  Bennett,  E.G.S. ;  and,  lastly,  a  large  quantity  of  material  for- 
warded by  Mr.  E.  Percy  Eichards,  F.G.S.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
from  each  a  di£ferent  series  of  forms  has  been  obtained.  Thus,  in 
the  first  case,  Heliw  nenwralis^  Bythinia  tentaculata,  and  Hdicella 
eriuiomm  occurred,  though  unknown  in  the  other  two.  Mr.  Bennett^s 
specimens  included  numerous  examples  of  Valvata  piscinalis,  which 
are  the  only  specimens  that  we  have  seen  ;  while  the  material  from 
the  last  source  was  certainly  deposited  in  swampy  ground  and  not 
in  deep  water,  as  evinced  by  the  abundance  of  Vertigo  antivertigo, 
CaryMvm  minimum^  Arion  cUer,  AgrioUmax  agrestis,  and  Ltmrnm 
trunoatula — ^forms  which  are  characteristic  of  such  localities. 

PLATE  XXX. 
Map  of  Newbury  and  sectionB  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

DiBCXTSSION, 

Mr.  E.  T.  Newton  referred  to  the  careful  and  detailed  work 
contained  in  this  paper,  which  he  thought  would  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  beds  immediately  succeeding  the 
Pleistocene  gravels,  and  would  help  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  events  which  came  between  PalsBolithic  and  Neolithic  times ; 
he  also  remarked  on  the  vertebrate-remains  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  Author,  not  only  from  the  undoubted  Pleistocene  gravek, 
bat  also  from  the  Neolithic  and  more  recent  deposits. 

Mr.  MoNCXTON  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  term  '  Glacial  Gravel' 
was  used  for  the  gravel  near  Donnington  Square,  as  it  did  not 
appear  from  the  account  of  its  composition  given  in  the  paper  that 
it  belonged  to  the  class  of  gravels  included  in  the  Glacial  Drift  by 
most  modem  authors  (see  remarks  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  *GeoL  of 
London,'  vol.  i.  1889,  p.  299).  The  speaker  had  examined  all  the 
sections  in  gravel  that  he  could  find  near  Newbury,  but  had  not 
seen  anything  which  he  should  include  in  the  Glacial  Drift.  Thus 
he  had  not  found  boulders  or  pebbles  from  the  Triassic  pebble-beds- 

*  Proc.  GeoL  AiboctoI.  vi.  (1879)  p.  186. 
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or  of  igneous  rocL  Eeferring  to  the  Southern  Drift  of  Snelsmore 
Common,  the  speaker  said  that  a  few  quartz-pebbles  up  to  |  oz. 
weight  occur,  but  that  he  had  failed  to  find  fragments  from  the 
Lower  Greensand. 

Mr.  H.  B.  WooDWABD  remarked  that  he  had  seen,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett,  soma  of  the  plateau-gravels  near 
Newbury,  and  he  asked  whether  they  might  be  of  Bagshot  age. 
The  only  reason  for  grouping  them  as  Drift  seemed  to  be  the  fact 
that  these  gravels  contained  a  few  foreign  stones ;  but  now  that 
Mr.  Clement  Beid  had  shown  that  the  Bagshot  Beds  of  Dorset  con- 
tained many  kinds  of  rock-fragments,  it  would  be  well  to  reconsider 
the  age  assigned  to  the  high-level  Newbury  gravels. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Salter  was  much  interested  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  gravel-deposits,  occurring  as  they  do  near  the  centre  of  the 
valley  of  a  river — ^the  Kennet — the  water-parting  of  which  on  three 
sides  was  over  500  O.D.  The  composition  of  the  gravels  on 
Snelsmore  and  Greenham  Commons  was  singularly  like  that  at 
Upper  Hale  near  Aldershot  (615  to  475  feet  above  O.D.),  where  also 
large  sarsens  occur  near  the  base.  Deposits  referable  to  the 
so-called  *WestIeton  Shingle*  were  apparently  absent,  and  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  the  occurrence  of  Greensand  chert. 
According  to  the  list  of  constituents  given  as  occurring  in  the 
Donnington  and  Bath  Eoad  gravels,  they  were  not  necessarily 
of  Glacial  origin.  They  do  not  appear  to  contain  any  transported 
material  from  the  North,  and  as  ^eir  situation  is  peculiar  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  upon  what  grounds  they  are  so  designated 
by  the  Author. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Hebribs  said,  with  regard  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward's 
suggestion,  that  he  did  not  think  the  gravels  on  Snelsmore  Common 
could  be  of  Bagshot  age,  and  referred  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Monckton 
and  himself  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geologists'  Association  for 
1889,  where  his  reasons  would  be  found. 

Mr.  W.  Whitaker  also  spoke. 

Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Author. 
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I.  Introduction. 

SnrcB  the  first  part  of  this  paper  was  published  (May,  1896)  I  have 
had  another  opportunity  of  visiting  North  Devon  and  West  Somer- 
set, the  former  district  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Exciirsion  of 
the  Geologists'  Association  in  July  1896,  and  the  latter  district 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidborne,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  M.A.,  F.G.8.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Handing,  F.G.S., 
Mr.  R.  8.  Herries,  M.A.,  F.G.8.,  and  Mr.  IJpfield  Green,  F.G.8. 
The  only  addition  to  the  fauna  in  North  Devon  was  the  dis- 
covery near  Barricane,  in  Morte  Bay,  of  a  portion  of  an  Orihoeeras 
(by  Dr.  Barrois,  F.M.G.8.)  ;  but  in  West  Somerset  some  forma  not 
previously  known  to  occur  in  that  area  were  obtained. 

The  faunas  so  far  discovered  in  West  Somerset  difier  veiy 
markedly  from  those  found  in  the  Morte  Slates  io  North  Devon,  and 
belong  to  higher  horizons  in  the  succession  ;  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  there  are  still  large  areas  which  have  been  but  imperfectly 
explored.  In  so  great  a  thickness  also,  occupying  an  average  widtii 
in  West  Somerset  of  from  5  to  6  miles,  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  several  other  faunas  must  occur,  especially  as  in 
the  fftunas  already  described  there  appear  to  be  few,  if  any,^ 
fossils  in  common.  As  many  parts  of  this  district  are  very  in- 
accessible, and  the  exposures  comparatively  few,  much  time  will 
have  to  be  spent  before  anything  like  a  complete  examination  can  be 
made.  The  evidence  so  far  obtained,  however,  is  so  important  in  its 
bearing  on  the  succession  of  the  Devonian  rocks  in  North  Devon 
and  West  Somerset  that  I  venture  to  submit  it  to  the  Society. 

The  first  discovery  of  fossils  in  the  so-called  Morte  Slates 
of  West  Somerset  was  made  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1895  by 
Mr.  Whidborne,  Mrs.  Whidborne,  and  myself  in  the  slate-quarry 

>  For  Pari  L,  see  this  Journal,  rol.  lii.  (1896)  pp.  254-272  Bgs.  &  pis.  z-zi. 
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at  Treborongh.  (See  Map,  PL  XXXV,  &  section,  fig.  1.)  In 
July  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Hamling  was  good  enough,  at  my 
request,  to  visit  the  Oakhampton  slate-quarry  near  Wiveliscombe, 
and  afterwards  to  send  me  some  specimens.  In  the  following  August 
Mr.  Hamling,  Mr.  Whidbome,  and  I  collected  other  specimens  from 
this  quarry,  and  afterwards  we  also  obtained  some  fossils  from  the 
Combe  quarries  near  Whitfield,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine 


8 


Fig.  1. — Section  from  Trebar<mgh  to  Withycombe. 
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[Horizontal  scale  =  about  1  inch  to  the  mile.] 

(fig.  2).  Both  the  Oakhampton  and  the  Treborough  quarries  have 
been  since  visited  by  us  on  many  occasions,  and  numerous  fossils 
have  been  collected  from  each.  We  have  also  made  several  traverses 
across  the  district  intervening  between  Treborough  and  Oakhampton, 
and  have  explored  the  rocks  to  the  north  and  south,  and  collected 
largely  from  those  beds. 

Fig.  2. — Section  from  North  Down  to  Battings  Farm, 
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Pickwell  Down  Beds,  dc. 

^..  Fault 
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(Louvr  Pn'onian) 

v 

"1  .^rosition  of  Oakhampttm  House  Slate-<juarry  on  line  of  strike. 


[Horizontal  scale  =  about  1  inch  to  the  mile.] 

The  so-called  Morte  Slates  vary  considerably  in  character  in  dif- 
ferent areas,  and  probably  include  beds  of  very  difierent  age.  Some 
of  these  may  be  faulted  patches  thrust  in  among  the  older  rocks ; 
but  as  there  is  no  palseontological  evidence  to  g^ide  us  as  to  their 
age,  they  cannot,  at  present,  be  properly  classified.  Faults  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  the  beds  in  places  are  much  crushed,  though 
not  so  much  as  in  North  Devon.    The  boundary-lines  between  the 
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80-called  Morte  Slates  and  the  Bfracombe  Beds  on  the  north,  and 
between  the  former  and  the  Pickwell  Down  Beds  on  the  south,  are 
probably  throughout  faulted  junctions.  Many  areas  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  accompanying  map  have  been  examined,  but  the  only 
new  evidence  of  importance  from  those  areas  has  been  the  discovery 
of  plant-  and  fish-remains  in  the  PickweU  Down  Sandstones,  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  Morte  Slates  near  Barlinch  Abbey  in  the 
Exe  YaUey,  and  of  plant-remains  in  the  Hangman  Grits  at  Timbers- 
combe.  I  must  not  omit  to  express  my  great  indebtedness,  for 
much  valuable  information  and  guidance  to  localities,  to  the 
valuable  papers  on  these  areas  by  Mr.  R.  Etheridge,  F  Jt.S.,  and 
by  Mr.  Ussher,  F.G.8.,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Champemowne,  F.G.S. 

II.  Thb  Tbeborovgh  Distbict. 

The  line  of  junction  between  the  so-called  Morte  Slates  and  the 
Ilfiracombe  Beds  in  this  area  has  been  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
defined,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  at  Treborou^  a 
fairly  thick  bcmd  of  lunestone  in  association  with  the  slates  ;  for,  as 
is  well  known,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  Morte  Slates 
in  North  Devon  are  entirely  devoid  of  limestone-deposits.*  In  his 
map  (Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxiii.  1867,  p.  580)  Mr.  Etheridge 
gives  tbe  line  of  division  as  north  of  Exton,  passing  by  Treborough 
.  tx>  Monksilver,  and  at  p.  602  he  says  : — '  It  may  be  assumed  with 
but  little  hesitation  that  a  line  drawn  from  Lee  Bay  to  Challa- 
combe  (north  of  Bratton  Down),  Eyeson  Hill,  and  Treborough 
would  nearly  indicate  the  marked  division  that  takes  place  between 
the  lower  group  of  slates,  with  its  associated  limestones  and  well- 
marked  Middle  Devonian  fauna,  and  the  higher,  pale-grey,  glossy, 
unfossiliferous  series,  accompanied  by  the  quartz-veins  that  form  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  at  Lee  Bay,  Bull  Point,  Rockham  Bay,  and 
Mortehoe,'  and  which  unmistakably  strike  from  the  sea  on  the  west 
to  Wiveliscombe  on  the  east,  passing  north  of  Bittadon,  Arlington, 
Withypool,  Winsford,  the  Exe  Valley,  and  Exton  Hill,'  a  distance 
in  length  of  over  40  nules.  Mr.  Ussher,  in  his  map  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  &  Natural  History  Society  for 
1889  (vol.  xxxv)  has  not  attempted  to  separate  the  Morte  ^tes 
from  the  Hfracombe  Beds,  merely  dividing  them  as  Upper  (Morte) 
and  Lower  (Hfracombe)  Beds  in  the  Middle  Devonian,  and  at  p.  20 
he  says : — '  These  slates  occupy  an  area  of  about  90  square  miles  in 
Sheet  20.  There  is  even  less  distinction  between  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  than  in  the  typical  districts  from  which  their  names 
aie  derived.  The  upper  part  is  less  evenly  fissile  than  in  North 
Devon,  and  does  not  maintain  so  imiformly  its  pale  green-grey  tint. 

^  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  there  are  no  limestone-banda  in  the  Morte  Slates 
of  North  DeTon,  for  I  have  frmnd  several,  usually  in  a  decomposed  state  on  the 
flurface,  in  Morte  Bay,  Lee  Valley,  and  elsewhere. 

>  In  the  first  part  of  the  naper  I  stated  that  the  quarts-veins  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  Morte  Slates  in  North  Devon  occur  in  fault-lines,  and  where  the 
folds  have  been  much  crushed. 
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The  lower  beds  are  distinguished,  as  a  whole,  by  the  presence  of 
grits  and  masses  of  limestone,  and  by  greater  variety  of  colour  and 
texture.' 

As  the  Treborough  Slates  are  unlike  any  slates  which  occur  in 
the  typical  Ilfracombe  Beds,  and  are  essentially  like  the  slates  which 
crop  up  in  the  adjoining  areas  to  the  south,  marked  by  all  as  *  Morte 
Slates,'  it  is  quite  dear  that  they  should  be  classed  with  the  latter, 
and  not  with  the  Ilfracombe  Beds.  Moreover,  the  Ilfracombe  Beds, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  section  (fig.  I,  p.  439),  are  separated  from 
the  Treborough  Slates  by  a  well-marked  fault.  The  palsBontological 
evidence  also  shows  that  these  slates  belong  to  much  lower  horizons 
in  the  succession  than  the  Ilfracombe  Beds.  The  stratigraphical 
evidence  further  seems  to  point  to  a  physical  change  of  some 
importance  as  having  affected  the  area  aSfter  the  deposition  of  the 
Treborough  and  Oakhampton  Slates,  and  before  the  Ilfracombe 
Beds  had  been  laid  down.  The  lowest  Ilfracombe  Beds,  imme- 
diately beyond  the  fault,  are  massive  sandstones,  sometimes  con- 
^omeratic,  dipping  away  to  the  north-east  at  a  low  angle  (about 
20°).  The  Treborough  Slates  south  of  the  fault,  on  the  other  hand, 
dip  at  a  high  angle  (60^  to  80°)  almost  due  south.  No  fossils  had 
been  recorded  from  the  Treborough  slate-quarries  until  we  discovered 
them  in  1895,  though  numerous  forms  characteristic  of  Middle 
Devonian  rocks  in  other  areas  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Etheridge, 
Kr.  Spencer  Perdval,  and  others,  from  the  limestone-bands  in  the 
Ilfracombe  Beds  to  the  north,  namely,  at  Goldsoncot,  Rod  Huish,  and 
Withy  combe.*  These  beds,  as  shown  in  the  section,  are  repeated 
in  gentle  folds  with  a  general  indination  to  the  north-east,  hence 
away  from  the  Treborough  Slates.  In  the  Treborough  quarries  the 
fossils  described  by  Mr.  Whidbome  occur  in  beds  bdow  the  lime- 
etone-bands,  and  the  latter  at  present  have  yielded  only  fragments 
of  encrinites  and  some  imperfect  corals.  These  limestone-bands  are 
much  deaved,  and  differ  greatly  in  appearance  from  any  of  the 
limestones  in  the  Ilfracombe  Beds  to  the  north.  They  also  contain 
much  more  argillaceous  material  than  the  latter.  The  slates  in  the 
quarry  are  hard  and  well  cleaved,  and,  as  the  deavage  runs  nearly 
in  the  line  of  the  bedding,  the  fossib  on  the  whole  are  not  much 
distorted.  The  most  characteristic  fossil  seems  to  be  the  large 
JStropTiomena  (originally  LepUxna  explanata,  and  mentioned  by 
Sowerby  as  occurring  in  the  then  so-called  Silurian  rocks  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces),  of  which  a  great  number  of  specimens  have 
been  collected.  Up  to  the  present  the  following  is  the  list,  as  made 
out  by  Mr.  Whidbome  : — Dalmanites  sp.,  Homalonotus  sp.,  Oosse- 
letia  ?  Kayseri,  Prech,  sp.  ?,  Ci/pruxirdinia  ?  sp.,  Orammysia  ?  sp., 
Spirifera  sp.,  Strqphomena  {Stropheodontd)  explanata  (Sowerby), 
Streptorhynchtia?  persarmentosus  (M*Coy),  Ghonetes  pUbeia,  Schnur, 
Ch.  sarcimdatOy  Schlotheim,  Petraia  sp.,  EridophyUum  sp.,  Cflado^ 
xhonus  sp.,  cnnoid-segments,  and  sponge-spicules. 

1  At  Rod  Huish  we  oollected  numerous  corals  and  other  fossils  in  a  finn 
•tate  of  preserration,  which  Mr.  Whidbome  at  once  recognized  as  the  tame 
jpedet  as  those  found  in  the  Middle  DeTonian  Limestone  of  Torquay. 
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III.  The  Bbendon  Hills. 

In  following  the  section  southward  from  Treborough  Quarry, 
there  appears  to  be  very  little  change  in  the  character  of  the 
deposits  until  we  reach  Treborodgh  Common,  and  the  dip  is  every- 
where at  a  high  angle.  Here,  however,  the  beds  are  more  sandy 
and  flag-like  in  character,  but  often  much  crushed.  The  change  is- 
so  marked  that  I  have  classed  them  under  the  name  of  Brendon 
Hill  Series.  At  some  points  they  could  easily,  from  their  mineral 
character,  be  classed  with  some  of  the  Hangman  or  Pickwell  Down 
Beds ;  and  beds  of  like  appearance  farther  west  have  been  coloured 
by  Mr.  Ussher  on  his  map  as  Pickwell  Down  Beds,  thrust  in  by 
faults  among,  or  reposing  upon,  the  Morte  Slates.  They  occupy 
an  area  of  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  Brendon  Hill  mines 
of  iron-ore  occur  in  them.  The  evidence  would  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  some  at  least  of  these  beds  are  much  newer  than  the  Tre- 
borough or  Oakhampton  Slates,  and  that  they  occur  here  as  the 
result  of  faults,  in  a  crushed  and  broken  conditibn,  among  the 
older  rocks.  They  extend  evidently  for  a  considerable  distance  in  an 
east-and-west  direction,  and  form  the  highest  ground  in  the  area. 
South  of  the  Brendon  Hills  slates  are  again  found  on  the  surface, 
the  beds  dip  at  a  high  angle,  and  are  repeated  in  numerous  folds 
until  we  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Oakhampton  and  Combe 
slate-quarries. 

IV.  The  Wiveliscombe  District. 

The  slates  of  the  Oakhampton  and  Combe  quarries  nordi  of 
Wiveliscombe  have  been  universaDy  classed  with  the  Morte  Slates 
of  North  Devon,  and  Mr.  Etheridge  refers  to  them  in  the  following 
words  (Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxiii.  1867,  p.  592) : — '  From 
Hawkham  through  the  Oakhampton  House  Quarries,  Whitfield,  etc.,. 
we  are  unmistakably  in  the  grey  fissile  slates  of  Mortehoe  and 
Morte  Bay,  which  here  dip  south  from  65°  to  70°,  with  cleavage 
coincident,  but  in  some  places  nearly  vertical ;  the  same  system 
of  quartz-veins  that  occurs  at  Lee,  Mortehoe,  and  Woolaoombe 
occurs  here — a  circumstance,  connected  with  other  features,  tending 
to  clearly  identify  their  position  below  the  range  of  the  Upper  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  before  mentioned.'  Mr.  Etheridge  makes  the  slates 
pass  conformably  under  the  Pickwell  Down  Sandstones  of  Maun- 
down ;  but  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  and  Prof.  Jukes  inserted  a  fault 
between  the  two  series,  and  indicated  it  as  passing  in  an  east-and- 
west  direction  through  Langley  Marsh.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  well-marked  fault  here,  and  the  beds  are  much 
crushed  in  the  valley  which  intervenes  between  the  sandstones  on 
the  south  and  the  slates  on  the  north  side.  Prof.  Jukes,  however, 
instead  of  placing  the  slates  on  a  lower  horizon  than  the  sandstones, 
supposed  that  the  latter,  which  he  called  Old  Bed  Sandstones, 
passed  under  the  slates,  which  he  classed  as  Carboniferous  Slates. 
In  this  he  was  entirely  mistaken,  as  the  slates  are  now  known  to 
contain  Lower  Devonian  fossils.     No  fossils  had  been  found  in  th» 
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slates  of  Oakhampion  and  Combe  until  we  searched  them  in  the 
summer  of  1895,  but  in  that  year  and  afterwards  we  discovered 
several  important  fossils  in  the  slates,  and  these  have  now  enabled 
us  to  fix  the  horizon  of  the  beds  with  tolerable  accuracy.  One  of 
the 'most  important  fossils  discovered  is  Gryphceus  ladniatus^  a 
characteristic  Lower  Devonian  fossil  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  fossils  defined  by  Mr.  Whidbome  are  : — Cryphotus  laciniatus^ 
F,  Romer,  Limoptera  semiradiata^  Prech  ?,  Avicuhpecten  mundutr 
sp.  nov.,  Spirifera  B^.^Ehynchonella  hetxynica,  Kayser?,  Bh,  nymphay 
Barrande?,  Stropheodowta  tcpniolcUa^  Sandberg.,  sp.,  and  crinoid 
remains. 

In  the  section  (fig.  2,  p.  439)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beds  at 
\\rhitfield,  near  the  Combe  quarries,  are  at  a  very  high  augle,  and  dip 
to  the  south.  A  like  dip  can  be  traced  in  the  ravine  which  separates 
these  quarries  from  the  Oakhampton  quarries  for  1^  mile  to  the 
north ;  but  there  are  indications  of  several  folds  in  the  beds.  Between 
that  point  and  the  Brendon  Hill  Beds  the  exposures  are  less  clear, 
though  there  is  no  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  sediments. 
The  few  fossils  obtained  from  the  Combe  quarries  agree  with  those 
found  at  Oakhampton  Quarry,  and  up  to  the  present  no  other  well- 
marked  zone  of  fossils  has  been  found  in  this  area.  The  beds 
in  places  certainly  resemble  some  of  the  Morte  Slates  of  North 
Devon,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  darker  colour  and  less  hard.. 
They  are  also  much  less  crushed,  and  the  cleavage  is  nearly  in  the 
Une  of  the  bedding.  Slaty  beds  can  be  traced  continuously  in  si 
westerly  direction  from  here  to  near  Dulverton  in  the  Exe  Valley, 
but  up  to  the  present  they  have  not  yielded  any  fossils  in  that  area. 
The  evidence  seems  to  point  to  an  extension  of  the  fault  from 
Langley  Marsh  to  the  Exe  Valley,  marking  the  boundary  between 
the  Pickwell  Down  Beds  and  the  so-called  Morte  Slates.  The 
Pickwell  Down  Beds,  however,  frequently  dip  at  a  low  angle,  and 
are  repeated  in  several  folds  to  the  south.  Resting  upon  them  are 
beds  resembling  in  a  marked  manner  the  Sloly  Beds  near  Barnstaple, 
and  upon  the  latter  occur  Pilton  Beds  full  of  the  usually  charac- 
teristic fossils.  The  Pilton  Beds  also  are  repeated  in  several  folds,  and 
they  can  be  examined  in  various  quarries  in  the  Tone  Valley  west 
of  Wiveliscombe.  These  beds  have  been  well  described  in  the  paper 
by  Messrs.  Champemowne  &  Ussher  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xxxv« 
(1879)  p.  542.  Farther  south  the  PDton  Beds  are  succeeded  by  the 
Culm  Measures,  with  chert-bands,  as  in  North  Devon. 

V.  Gekeral  Conchtsions. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  so-called  Morte  Slates  of  North 
Devon  and  West  Somerset,  which,  up  to  the  time  when  we  com- 
menced our  researches  among  them,  were  always  considered  to  be 
barren  of  organic  remains,  contain  several  zones  of  fossils,  and  that 
beds  of  very  difierent  horizons  have  been  included  under  that  term. 
In  North  Devon  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that 
some  of  the  beds  are  of  Silurian  age,  as  the  fossils  are  unlike  any 
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known  to  occur  in  the  Devonian,  but  agree  well  with  fossils  which 
occur  in  the  Silurian  rocks  in  other  areas,  especially  in  Pembroke- 
shire, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  Up  to  the 
present,  four  well-marked  zones  have  been  made  out,  two  in  North 
Devon  and  two  in  West  Somerset.  Few  fossils  appear  to  range 
from  one  zone  to  the  other,  and  none  between  the  zones  in  North 
Devon  and  those  in  West  Somerset,  which  latter  appear  to  be  on 
higher  horizons  than  any  as  yet  discovered  in  North  Devon.  In  so 
great  a  thickness  of  beds,  however,  there  is  a  possibDity  that  other 
zones  may  yet  be  found,  as  the  nature  of  the  sediments  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  gradual  passage  from  the  lower 
(Silurian)  to  the  higher  (Lower  Devonian)  slates,  and  that  if  there 
is  a  physical  break  in  the  succession  it  must  be  above  theee  slates. 
The  presence  of  typical  Lower  Devonian  fossils  in  the  slates  of 
West  Somerset  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  for  it  shows  that  there, 
as  in  North  Devon,  the  oldest  beds  occur  in  the  centre  of  the  area, 
and  that  there  cannot  be  a  regular  upward  succession,  as  has  been 
supposed,  from  north  to  south.  Indeed,  there  are  numerous  ex- 
posures which  indicate  that  the  beds  are  thrown  off  to  the  north 
and  to  the  sooth  from  this  central  axis.  The  questions  relating  to  the 
^comparative  age  of  the  beds  north  of  this  axis  and  that  of  those  on 
the  south  have  not,  at  present,  been  completely  worked  out ;  but 
that  they  are  in  each  case  newer  than  the  typical  beds  of  the  central 
axis  is  abundantly  clear.  In  the  Ilfracombe  Beds  on  the  north  and 
the  Filton  Beds  on  the  south  there  appear  to  be  several  fossils  in 
common,  but  none  between  either  of  these  and  those  of  the  so-called 
Morte  Slates  which  form  the  axis.  So  important  a  difference  in 
the  faunas  could  not  have  occurred  unless  the  beds  were  on  markedly 
different  horizons.  The  beds,  therefore,  classed  as  Morte  Slates 
in  North  Devon  and  in  West  Somerset  cannot,  in  future,  be  placed 
AS  passage-beds  between  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian,  but  must  be 
looked  upon  as  older  than,  and  in  each  area  as  underlying,  the 
Middle  Devonian  Beds. 

If  the  fossils  found  at  Treborough  and  at  Oakhampton  be  com- 
pared with  those  found  in  the  well-known  Lower  Devonian  in  the 
Rhenish  area,  we  find  that  the  Treborough  fossils  {Chonetts  sard- 
nulata,  Ch.  pleheia^  etc.)  occur  there  in  the  lowest  beds ;  and  that 
Cryphceus  laciniatus,  which  is  a  characteristic  Oakhampton  Quarry 
fossil,  occurs  in  the  Khenish  area  in  higher  beds  of  the  Lower 
Devonian.* 

S^  Since  the  reading  of  this  paper  our  attention  hat  been  directed  to  the 
owing  passage  in  M.  D.  P.  (Ehlert*t  paper  on  the  '  Deronian  Foasilf  of 
Santa  Lucia*  (Bull.  Soo.  gM.  France,  ser.  3,  toI.  xxir.  1896,  p.  841)  :— 

'If  we  consider  the  yertical  and  horizontal  distribution  of  the  genus 
Oryphaus^  we  are  at  first  tight  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is  more  especially 
lo^iied  in  the  Goblentiian  and  the  Eifelian.  In  fact,  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  ttrata  of  that  age  in  the  Bhenish  area,  and  is  also  found  in  the  depoaift 
with  Hercynian  facies  of  the  Hars.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been 
recorded  in  Bohemia  in  the  beds  above  stage  £.  In  the  Ardenne  Crypk^m  it 
unknown,  and  in  England  this  group  is  represented  by  only  one  spedet^uoted 
jaad  figured  by  Salter,  which  moreoTer  appears  to  be  a  rarity.     In  the  Wett  of 
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VI.  Desceiption  of  the  Fossils. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidbobnb,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Dalhaxites    (Cbtphjeus)    laciniatus,    F.    Romer,   ?   var.    occi- 
DEHTAUS.     (PI.  XXXIII.  figs.  9-13.) 

Locality.  Oakhampton  Quarry.     Four  heads,  5  tails. 

Size.  Head  about  15  mm.  long,  32  mm.  wide.  Tail  about 
15  mm.  long,  17  mm.  wide.    Tail-spines  nearly  10  mm.  long. 

Description.  Head  wide,  semi-oval,  slightly  lobate  in  front. 
Glabella  large,  subconical,  with  large,  tuberculate,  overhanging 
anterior  lobe,  and  with  three  lateral  lobes,  of  which  the  two 
upper  are  rather  large  and  subtriangular,  and  the  lower  is  small  and 
narrow ;  furrows  strong,  nearly  reaching  to  the  centre.  Eyes  about 
i  the  length  of  the  head,  prominent,  composed  of  more  than  170 
lenses  in  about  28  vertical  rows  of  9  or  fewer  lenses  each.  Cheek- 
spines  long,  narrow,  curved,  tapering.     Neck-lobe  prominent. ' 

Pygidium  elongate,  rather  narrow,  subtriangular,  with  a  rather 
narrow  tapering  axis  of  probably  about  12  segments  ;  lateral  lobes 
with  5  strongly  marked  widening  ribs,  indistinctly  bordered,  and 
bearing  5  very  long,  narrow,  distant,  thorn-like,  nearly  straight 
lateral  spines,  and  a  (seemingly)  rather  shorter  and  broader  terminal 
spine. 

Remarks.  Salter*  refers  to  C.  punctaius,  Steininger,'*  three 
specimens  from  Liskeard,  which  chiefly  differ  from  ours  in  having 
smaller  eyes,  longer  and  stouter  cheek-spines,  and  a  broader  tail. 
Kayser,'  however,  tabulates  the  species  of  Cryphagus  in  two 
divisions,  based  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  clear  terminal  spine. 
Such  a  spine,  according  to  him  and  other  authors,  is  wanting  in 
C  punctatus ;  but  our  specimens  always  have  clear  indications  of 

France,  howoTer,  00  soon  as  we  come  to  the  horizon  of  the  Orthis  Monnieri-  • 
sandstone,  Cryphaua  is  abundant,  as  also  in  the    0.  U7tdatar-beds,  while  it 
becomes  scarcer  in  the  Sp.  Decheni'hedB  (=£rbraj  Limestone),  and  in  the 
Thacops  Potieri-zone  (  «  Grauwack^  of  Hierges).     Again,  in  the  Devonian  of 
Spain  and  in  that  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  genus  Cryphaus  is  found  to  occur. 

'  In  America,  the  genus  Dalmanites  passes  up,  with  but  little  modification, 
from  the  Silurian  into  the  Devonian  ;  but,  so  soon  as  we  reach  the  base  of  the 
Coblentzian  (Oriskany),  tjpes  appear  in  conjunction  with  it  which  are  referred 
to  it  under  the  heading  of  subgenera,  and  are  evidently  derived  from  it. 
Among  these,  CrypJuBUS  is  the  latest  comer,  and  is  the  one  which  persists  th^ 
longest  (up  to  the  top  of  the  Coblentzian).  It  attains  its  greatest  development 
in  tne  Hamilton  Group,  especially  at  the  horizon  of  the  Hamilton  Shales,  where 
the  other  subgenera  ot  Dalmanites  cease  to  appear,  and  where  this  genus  it^self 
is  merely  represented  by  a  single  species.  Finally,  a  last  survivor  of  the  group 
reeurs  in  the  Tully  Limestone,  that  is,  at  the  horizon  of  the  Givetian. 

*From  the  foregoing  facts  we  conclude  that  Cryphaits  is  more  especially 
localized  in  the  Coblentzian  beds  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Harz,  and  also  in  those 
of  the  West  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Bosphorus  (the  last  three  are  verv  similar 
from  many  pointa  of  view),  while  in  America  it  made  its  appearance  later  and 
did  not  so  soon  become  extinct' — May  15th,  1897.] 

1  1864.  Salter, '  Mon.  Brit.  Tnlob.,*p.  59,  &  pi.  i.  figs.  17-19. 

*  1834.  Steininger,  M6m.  Soc.  g6ol.  P>.  vol.  L  pt.  ii.  p.  356,  &  pi.  xxi.  figs.  7-7*. 

'  1878.  Kayser,  Abb.  geol.  Specialk.  Freuss.  voL  ii.  pt  iv.  p.  33. 
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one,  and  therefore  they  cannot  (on  this  basis)  be  identical  with 
C.  punctaitis. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  C.  laciniaitis,  F.  Bomer*  (as  also  in 
C.  rotundifronsj  Emmerich,'  C,  actUifroiis,  Schliiter,'  and  C.  Ghrotii^ 
F.  A.  Romer,*  which  Kayser  identifies  with  it),  and  still  more  so  in 
C,  LtOuxct^  Kayser,*  the  spines  seem  usually  much  shorter,  closer, 
and  stouter  than  in  our  specimens,  the  terminal  spine  particularly 
so.  In  C  Umbatus,  Schliiter,'  they  are  said  to  be  shaped  like  those 
of  C.  laciniatus,  but  separated  by  equally  wide  intervals.  In 
C.  CaUiteUSf  Green,  as  figured  by  Hall,'  they  vary  much,  being 
sometimes  as  stout  and  short  as  in  C.  laciniatus^  and  sometimes 
more  like  ours  ;  but  its  pygidium  is  much  broader,  and  its  cheek- 
spines  much  stouter.  If  Hall,  indeed,  were  right  in  referring  all 
his  specimens  to  one  species  (a  reference  which  Kayser  questions), 
the  development  of  the  terminal  spine  would  have  little  specific 
weight.  C.  hciniatus,  Barrois,*  seems,  as  suggested  by  himself,  to 
agree  with  some  forms  of  C,  CalliUlet.  Cryphctus  sp.,  Kayser' 
(identified  by  him  with  the  Phacops  sUllifer,  Burmeister,  of 
F.  A.  Rdmer^°),  is  imperfect,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  is  very  like 
our  pygidia,  except  that  it  is  broader.  In  Ph.  steUifer^  Burmeister," 
itself  the  tail  seems  broader,  the  terminal  spine  longer,  and  the 
glabella-lobes  differently  arranged.  C7.  PUwne,  Hall,'^  appears  to 
be  known  only  by  a  single  imperfect  pygidium,  which  looks  as 
though  it  possibly  might  agree  with  ours  ;  Kayser  has  doubtfully 
quoted  it  from  Daun  (Lower  Devonian). 

It  may  be  noted  that,  while  in  most  of  our  pygidia  the  spines 
seem  very  acute  and  narrow,  in  one  specimen  they  are  broader  and 
more  blade-like.     Possibly  this  may  be  due  to  a  difference  in  sex. 

From  the  above  comparisons  it  does  not  seem  that  we  can  identify 
our  fossil  very  certainly  with  any  known  species ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  distinctions  observable  are  ^ot,  in  the  state  of  oar  present 
material,  sufficiently  pronounced  to  justify  us  in  treating  it  at 
present  as  a  distinct  species.  I  therefore  place  it  provisionally  as  a 
variety  of  C.  ladniatut^  only  observing  that  I  expect  that,  when 
better  specimens  are  found,  it  will  prove  to  be  quite  as  distinct 
from  it  as  are  several  of  the  various  forms  that  are  quoted  above. 

^  1844.  F.  Romer,  *Bheiiiifloh.  Uebergangsgeb.'  p.  82  &  pi.  ii.  fig.  8. 

^  1839.  Emmerich,  'Diaeert  TriloK'  p.  ^,  fig.  1,  and  1846,  Burmeister, 
*  Organ.  Trilob.'  p.  92  &  pi.  iv.  fig.  2. 

■  1881.  Schliiter,  Verhandl.  n.  Vereins  RheinL  vol.  zzzriii.  p.  144. 

<  184a  P.  A.  Romer,  *  Verst  Harzgeb.'  p.  89  &  pi.  xi.  fig.  11. 

ft  1889.  Kayser,  Abh.  k.  Preuss.  geoL  Landeianst,  n.  a.,  pt  i.  pp.  81,  86,  k 
pL  xi.  fies.  3,  6.  6,  &  pi.  xxiii.  figs.  7-9. 

'  1881.  Sohliiter,  Verhandl.  n.  Yereins  Preuss.  ser.  4,  year  8,  p.  77. 

'  1888.  HaU,  «Pal.  N.Y.*  voL  vii.  p.  46,  pL  xri.  figs.  6-22  A  pLxriA, 

"  1889.  Barrois,  M«m.  See.  CWoL  Nord,  toI.  iii.  p.  267  &  pi.  xrii.  fig.  11. 

®  1889.  Kayser,  Abh.  k.  Preuss.  geol.  Landesanst,  n.  s.,  pt.  L  p.  82  k  pL  zi. 
fig.  4. 

1°  1860.  F.  A.  Romer,  «Beitr.  s.  geolog.  Kenntn.  d.  nordwestL  Oberhan,' 
pt  i  p.  62  &  pL  ix.  fig.  2a 

"  1846.  Burmeister, « Organ.  Trilob.'  p.  97  &  pL  iv.  ^,  8. 

»  188a  HaU,'PaLH.Y.%ol.vii.p.41&pLxTiA.flg.2. 
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DALMAinT£8  sp.      (PI.  XXXI.  figS.  1-3.) 

Locality,  Treborougb.     Two  heads,  1  thorax,  1  tail. 

Size,  A  distorted  head  is  aboat  15  mm.  long,  and  21  mm.  wide. 

Description,  Head  probably  rather  elongfate,  semi-oval.  Glabella 
large ;  anterior  lobe  tuberculate,  sabcircular,  occupying  the  whole 
front  of  the  head ;  lateral  furrows  short  and  indistinct ;  genal 
-angles  apparently  produced  into  spines  of  unknown  but  probably 
considerable  length.  Eyes  extremely  large,  prominent,  with  more 
than  100  lenses  in  18  vertical  rows.  Neck-lobe  rather  narrow  and 
straight. 

Thorax  with  narrow,  raised  axis.  Pleurae  about  half  as  wide 
again  as  the  axis,  curved  gently  backward,  and  then  slightly 
recurved  at  the  fulcrum,  divided  by  a  strong  furrow. 

Tail  with  a  very  narrow,  tapering  axis,  reaching  to  the  border, 
but  apparently  not  produced  beyond  it,  having  probably  10  or  12 
ribs,  each  bearing  a  lateral  tubercle.  Lateral  lobes  with  5  or  6 
furrowed  ribs.     Border  narrow. 

Remarks.  The  evidence  given  by  these  somewhat  imperfect 
specimens  is  rather  unsatisfactory.  Though  much  like  Phacops 
Stokesii  (from  the  Silurian)  or  Ph,  Mushenii  in  general  look,  the 
shape  of  the  base  of  the  head  and  the  apparent  existence  of  a 
cheek-spine  seem  to  show  that  they  really  belong  to  Dalmanites, 
I  do  not  know  any  German  or  American  species  of  that  genus 
that  appear  to  be  identical  with  them.  Some  Bohemian  species 
Approach  them  in  the  size  of  the  eye. 

HOMALOKOTUS  sp.      (PI.  XXXI.  fig.  4.) 

Locality,  Treborougb. 

Two  fragmental  specimens,  insufficient  for  specific  comparison, 
appear  to  belong  to  this  genus.  Of  these  one  is  part  of  the  side  of 
a  tiiorax,  showing  8  ribs,  which  seem  deeply  and  obliquely  grooved 
near  their  margins,  which  are  straight  and  perpendicular,  and  have 
signs  of  a  tubercle  near  them.  The  other  is  still  more  indistinct, 
and  can  only  be  said  to  have  a  strong  likeness  to  an  oblique  view 
of  the  side  of  such  an  animal  without  showing  details ;  in  it  a 
smooth  triangular  surface  may  represent  the  cheek,  and  there  seem 
to  be  11  long  ribs,  with  no  defined  axis,  and  also  indications  of  a 
distorted  tail. 

Ctpbicabdikia  ?  sp.    (PI.  XXXI.  fig.  6.) 

LocaiUy.  Treborougb.     One  specimen. 

Size.  7  mm.  high,  14  mm.  long. 

Description,  Transverse,  suboblong.  Upper  margin  very  long, 
nearly  straight,  punctated  (apparently  by  the  ends  of  the  ribs). 
Posterior  margin  straight,  slightly  oblique.  Postero-inferior  comer 
nearly  snbangular.  Inferior  margin  slightly  convex,  curving  rapidly 
in  front.  Anterior  side  only  about  |  the  height  of  the  posterior  side. 
Contour  of  back  flattish  generally,  but  definitely  convex  below. 
Surface  marked  by  20  linear  ridges,  whioh  are  parallel  to  the  rear 
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margin,  and  turning  suddenly  near  the  inferior  margin  become 
subparaUel  to  it ;  the  line  through  the  angles  thus  produced  forms 
a  concaye  curve  from  the  posterio-inferior  corner  to  the  limbs. 
Umbo  apparently  inconspicuous,  situate  nearly  at  the  antero- 
superior  comer. 

Remarlci.  It  seems  to  me  by  no  means  certain  that  this  fossil  is 
a  lamellibranch.  It  is  somewhat  like  Leaia  Leidyi,  Rupert  Jones, 
in  shape,  but  has  no  radiating  ridge.  The  species  of  Esihma 
described  by  Rupert  Jones  are  all  more  oval,  and  show  no  sudden 
bend  in  the  striation.  On  the  other  hand,  while  it  has  a  general 
resemblance  to  Ct/pricardinia,  the  posterior  slope  (occupying  §  of 
the  shell)  would  be  unusuaUy  large  for  that  genus,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  its  usual  median  constriction.  The  size  of  the  slope 
may,  however,  have  been  exaggerated  by  its  compression. 

It  is  a  longer  and  more  oblong  shell  than  C  scalarUy  Phillips,  sp^ 

G088ELBTIA  ?  Katsbm,  Freeh  ?     (PL  XXXI.  figs.  6  A  6  a.) 

Locality.  Treborough.     One  specimen. 

Size.  About  25  mm.  long. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  very  indistinct  and  enigmatical  fossil.  It 
consists  of  a  low,  convex,  transversely  ovoid  central  cast,  having 
some  grooves  at  the  upper  comer  of  the  broad  end,  and  terminated 
by  an  abrupt  deflexion  at  the  narrow  end.  It  is  bounded  above  by  a 
sharp  impressed  straight  line,  beyond  which  is  a  narrow  border, 
bearing  numerous  obliquely  horizontal  striss,  which  vanish  toward 
the  broad  end  of  the  fossil. 

Its  nature  is  very  doubtful;  but  a  comparison  of  Gosgeletia 
devonica,^  Barrois,  and  Myalina  hdanensis^  Erech,^  suggests  a 
relationship,  while  Freeh's '  and  especially  Kayser's  *  figures  of  the 
Lower  Devonian  Q.  Kayseri  render  it  not  impossible  that  it  may  be 
a  small  specimen  of  that  species. 

Gbammtsia  ?  sp.    (PL  XXXI.  figs.  7-9.) 

Locality.  Treborough.     Two  specimens. 

Size.  A  crushed  and  imperfect  specimen  is  14  mm.  high  by  32  long. 
Remarks.  Of  these  fossils  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  seem 
transversely  oval,  very  oblique  bivalves,  apparently  with  small 
nmbones  and  strongly  curved  lateral  margins,  and  covered  with 
about  12  rather  irregular  growth-lines,  whidi  seem  to  vanish  on  the 
posterior  slope.  They  may  possibly  belong  to  Qrammyna^  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  they  do  so,  and  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  they  are  at  present  only  doubtfully  and  provision- 
ally pkoed  under  this  heading  for  convenience. 

*  1882.  Barrois,  M6m.  See.  G^I.  Nord,  toI.  ii.  p.  274,  pi.  xii.  figs.  1-1  y. 

*  1891.  Freeh,  Abb.  geol.  Specialk.  Preuss.  vol.  iz.  pt  iii.  p.  168  k  pi.  xt, 
figs.  1-2  a. 

*  Ibid.  p.  126  A  pi.  liii.  figs,  1-3. 

^  1889.  Kayser,  Abh.  k.  Preuss.  geol.  Landesanst.,  n.  s.,  pt  L  p.  18  k  pL  Tiii- 
fig.  6. 
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AvicxTLOPBCTEW  MTnTDTTs,  8p.  nov.     (PI.  XXXIII.  figfl.  14, 14  a,  15  & 
16  a.) 

Locality.  Oakhampton  Quarry.  Two  good,  and  some  imperfect, 
specimens. 

Size,  Height  25  mm.,  length  32  mm. 

Description,  Left  valve  moderate  in  size,  slightly  transverse. 
o1)liquely  oval.  Umbo  situate  at  or  about  the  anterior  third  of 
the  length,  acute,  slightly  surpassing  the  hinge-line  and  tending 
slightly  forward.  Anterior  wing  long,  narrow,  triangular,  acutely 
pointed,  and  extending  beyond  the  front  of  the  body.  Posterior 
wing  (very  indistinctly  seen)  apparently  nearly  similar  in  shape, 
but  rather  larger.  Margins  arching  in  a  continuous  curve,  which 
is  deepest  rearward.  Surface  with  40  or  50  narrow  subacute 
ribs,  sometimes  alternating,  separated  by  rather  wider  concave 
furrows;  the  whole  crossed  by  extremely  regular,  close,  sharp, 
minute  threads,  which  seem  to  undulate  so  as  to  be  slightly  convex 
to  the  beak  on  the  ribs,  and  concave  on  the  furrows. 

Remarks.  This  species  is  very  similar  to  A,  gracilis^  Beushausen,' 
but  that  species  is  more  oblique,  its  hind  wing  is  shorter  and  of  a 
different  shape,  and  the  transverse  marks  are  described  as  irregular. 
A,perovalis,  Beushausen,'  is  less  oblique,  and  has  a  much  shorter 
hinge-line.  A.  Wulfiy  Freeh,'  is  very  similar  in  shape  and  orna- 
ment, except  that  its  umbo  seems  blunter  and  more  central,  its 
anterior  notch  shallower,  its  front  wing  broader,  and  its  hind  wing 
apparently  much  larger,  bringing  it  within  the  section  Pterino- 
peeUn ;  both  in  Freeh's  figures  and  our  specimens,  however,  the 
nind  wings  are  badly  preserved.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  shell 
cannot  be  identified  with  either  of  these  three  Lower  Devonian 
species,  though  standing  midway  between  the  first  and  the  last. 

Avicula  Neptuni,  Goldfuss,^  is  also  similar,  but  has  less  acute  ears, 
coarser  transverse  strias,  and  apparently  a  longer  hinge-line. 

LmopTERA  sEMiKADiATA,  Froch.      (PI.  XXXIV.  figs.  1,  la,  2  & 
2  a.) 

1889.  FUrinea  off,  Unsata,  Eayser,  Abb.  k.  Preoss.  geol.  I4uide8anst.,  n.  8.,  pt.  i. 
p.  21  &  pi.  viii.  fig.  2. 

1891.  lAmoptera  gemiradiata,  Frecb,  Abb.  geol.  Specialk.  Preoss.  vol.  ix.  pt.  iii. 
p.  66  A  pi.  V.  figs.  1-8,  6-6. 

Locality,  Oakhampton.     Two  specimens. 

Size,  Length  and  height,  about  40  mm. 

These  obscure  specimens,  one  of  which  is  much  crushed  and  the 

*  1884.  Beushausen,  Abh.  geol  Speoialk.  Preuss.  vol.  ri.  pt.  i  p.  64  &  pi.  ii. 
fig.  5. 

«  Ibid.  p.  63  k  pi.  ii.  fig.  6. 

*  1891.  Freeh,  Abh.  geoL  Specialk.  Preoss.  vol.  ix.  pt  iii.  p.  26  &  pL  ii. 
fig.  7. 

*  18M-40.  GoldfuBs,  *PetPef.  Germ.'  toI  u.  p.  125  &  pi.  oxri.  fig.  4. 

a  J.  G.  8.  No.  211.  2h 
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other  much  blurred,  appear  to  agree  with  figures  of  a  right  (?)  and 
left  valve  of  Freeh's  species.  The  wings  look  smaller,  but  are 
probably  very  defective.  The  surface  of  one  specimen  seems 
covered  with  very  numerous  minute  flexuous  and  irregular  rays 
((/.  Freeh,  fig.  2) ;  in  the  other  the  ribs  are  fewer  and  stronger,  and 
the  transverse  lines  scalloped  {cf,  Freeh,  fig.  6).  In  both  I  think 
I  can  detect,  though  very  doubtfully,  the  peculiar  characteristic 
shape  of  Limopiera.  The  ornament  of  the  first  of  the  two  speci- 
mens is  very  like  that  of  a  Daleiden  specimen  of  the  left  valve  of 
Pt.  lineata '  lent  me  by  Mr.  Upfield  Green.  In  that  species, 
however,  the  right  valve  is  said  to  be  smaller.  L.  semiradiaia  is 
said  to  be  frequent  in  the  Lower  Ooblentzian  of  St.  Johann  (Eifel). 


SPIBIFEBASp.     (PL  XXXI.  fig.  10.) 

Locality,  Treborough. 

Size,  17  mm.  wide.     Area  about  5  mm.  wide. 

A  single  fossil  shows  a  wide,  slightly  concave  area,  with  a 
triangular  fissure,  bounded  apparently  by  strong  dental  plates.  Its 
valves  are  almost  destroyed  by  compression,  but  they  evidently  had 
scrong  ribs,  of  which  there  are  indications  of  at  least  3  or  4  on  each 
wing  and  possibly  of  3  or  4  on  the  fold. 

From  the  appearance  of  its  area  it  might  very  possibly  be  a 
specimen  of  Sp.  aubcuspidaia^  Schnur,^  but  it  is  far  too  poor  to  be 
identified. 

Smbifbra  sp.    (PL  XXXIV.  fig.  3.) 

Locality,  Oakhampton  Quarry. 

The  ventral  valve  of  a  spirifer  occurs  lying  on  an  elongate 
decayed  organism,  which  is  either  the  continuation  of  its  hinge-line 
or  more  probably  one  of  the  enigmatical  adculate  bodies  that  are  so 
common  at  Treborough.  Its  umbo  is  low  and  incurved ;  its  shape 
transverse,  subfusiform,  and  probably  acutely  alate ;  its  sinus  rather 
broad,  with  an  indication  of  a  minute  me£an  rib.  On  each  side 
are  about  6  strong,  sharpish,  distant  ribs,  which  seem  separated  by 
broad  concave  furrows.  The  surface  seems  crossed  by  very  distant, 
regular,  transverse  lines.  Thus  it  is  not  unlike  Spiriferina  cristata^ 
var.  octoplicata,  Sowerby,  but  the  specimen  is  much  too  indistinct 
and  obscured  by  clothing  matrix  to  be  identified.  Ab  it  lies,  it 
presents  a  striking  likeness  to  a  figure  by  Kayser'  of  a  broken 
specimen  of  Sjnrifera  Hercynias^  GiebeL* 

1  1884-40.  GoldfuM, '  Petref.  G^rm.'  toL  ii.  p.  135  &  pi.  cxix.  Eg,  6. 
'  1852.  Schnur,  Palsontogrsphica,  voL  iii  p.  202,  ^  xxxiii.  fig.  3  «-/& 
pi.  xxxiv.  fig.  1  a^, 

*  1878.  Eayser,  Abb.  geoL  Spedalk.  Preuss.  toL  ii  pt  iv.  p.  168  &  pL  *"'v 

iig.n. 

*  1858.  Giebd,  *  fiHL  Feud.  Unterfaan,' p.  SO  &  pL  iv.  fig.  14. 
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Ehtnchonella   hebcynica,   Kayser?     (PI.  XXXIV.  figs.  4,  4  a, 
46  &  5.) 

Loeality,  Oakhampton.     Four  specimens. 

Size,  Probably  about  14  mm.  in  width  and  length,  aud  7  mm.  in 
^epth. 

Description.  Shell  suborbicular,  rather  flattened.  Umbo  rather 
•elevated,  incurved.  Area  large,  slightly  concave,  with  defined 
.edges.  Dental  lamellae  strong.  Pold  and  sinus  low,  wide, 
probably  arching.  Ribs  strong,  numerous,  reaching  to  the  umbo, 
transversely  plaited,  numbering  about  7  on  the  fold,  6  on  the  sinus, 
and  8  or  9  on  each  side. 

This  seems  to  belong  to  the  group  of  Bh.  pUurodon,  but  differs 
firom  the  Upper  Devonian  members  of  that  group  in  the  much  greater 
number  of  ribs  on  its  fold.  In  that  respect  it  approaches  i2/».  llando- 
veriana^  Davidson,'  but  its  dental  lamellae  are  placed  much  nearer 
together,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  the  serrations,  described  by 
Davidson,  on  that  shell.     None  of  Schnur's  species  approach  it. 

In  its  crushed  condition  the  shape  of  its  fold  is  obscured,  but  if, 
as  seems  possible,  it  was  gently  arched,  it  might  be  referred  to 
the  Lower  Devonian  Bh,  hercynica,  Kayser,^  which,  in  the  number 
of  ribs  and  other  characters,  it  seems  to  approach. 

Ehtkchonella  NniPHA,  Barrande  ?     (PL  XXXIV.  figs.  6  &  7.) 

Locality,  Oakhampton  Quarry.     Three  specimens. 

Size.  Apparently  something  like  25  mm.  wide  by  20  mm. 
high. 

This  form  seems  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  larger 
size,  by  its  fewer  and  stronger  ribs,  and  by  its  more  extended  sinus 
bearing  fewer  ribs.  It  appears  to  be  common,  but  in  Dr.  Hioks's 
•collection  is  represented  only  by  very  fragmental  specimens. 

Its  fold  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  elevated,  flattened,  and 
considerably  extended  in  front,  and  to  have  borne  either  5  or  6 
fltrong  ribs,  while  there  were  probably  about  7  smaller  ribs  on  each 
side.  The  ribs  are  very  acute  and  elevated,  extend  quite  over  the 
umbo,  and  sharply  interlock  at  the  margins. 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  in  their  defective  state,  our  specimens 
.accurately  agree  with  the  figures  of  Mh,  nymjpTia,  Barrande,'  given 
by  Kayser  [from  Lower  Devonian  shells].^  While  from  their 
evidence  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  identical,  so  far  as  that  evidence 
goes  it  is  indistinguishable  from  them.        ^^ 

^  1869.  DaTidsoD, '  Brit  Foes.  Braoh.'  toI.  iiL  p.  184  &  pi.  xxiv.  6g8.  8-13. 

*  1878.  Kayser,  Abh.  geoL  Speoialk.  Preuss.  vol.  ii.  pt  it.  p.  163  &  pi.  zxr. 
figs.  9-11. 

»  1847.  Barrande,  •  Naturw.  Abhandl.'  toL  i.  p.  422  &  pi.  xx.  figs.  6-8 ;  and 
1879.  Barrande,  *  Syst.  Sil.  Bohdme/  toI.  t.  pi.  xxix.  figs.  10-18,  etc,  Etage  F. 

*  1878.  Kajiter,  Abh.  geoL  Specialk.  Preoss.  toL  iL  pt.  It.  p.  142  &  pis.  zzr. 
tfigg.  1,  2,  6-11,  xxvi.  fig».  1^18. 

2h2 
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From  Rh.  daUidensUy  F.  Romer,^  or  Bh.  Uvonica^  von  Bach,'  sp.,. 
it  seems  to  differ  by  the  greater  number  of  ribs  on  its  fold. 

8iB0PH£0D0HTA  TiSNiOLATA  (Sandborger).    (PI.  XXXIV.  figs.  8  &  9.) 

Locality.  Oakhampton  Quarr)\     Three  specimens. 

Size,  About  20  mm.  long  by  22  wide. 

Description,  Semi-oval,  llattish  ;  width  nearly  if  not  quite  equal 
to  length ;  apparently  geniculate  near  the  margins.  Hinge-line 
equal  to  greatest  length,  straight,  bearing  on  the  mai^n  a  series  of 
serrations  fitting  into  those  of  the  opposite  valye.  Muscular 
impressions  rather  small,  cordate,  radially  striated  (?),  bounded 
by  raised  margins  and  divided  by  a  median  ridge.  Pallial  region 
strongly  papillose  within.  Surface  covered  with  very  numerous 
fine  rays,  between  each  of  which  there  appear  to  have  been  possibly 
several  still  finer. 

Bemarks.  With  its  serrated  hinge  and  probably  double  system  of 
strise  this  shell  seems  akin  to  Stropheodonta  {Leptcena)  inUrstridlis, 
Phillips,  sp.,'  but  may,  I  think,  be  distinguished  by  its  greater  size, 
less  transverseness,  etc.  Where  so  few  characters  are  seen  it  is 
difficult  to  point  out  distinctions,  but  the  general  impression  which 
it  conveys  seems  different  from  that  of  Lummaton  examples  of 
Phillips's  shell.  From  the  Lower  Devonian  (Daleiden)  fossils, 
however,  figured  by  Schnur  *  under  the  same  name,  it  does  not  seem 
separable.  Strophomena  Uaniolata,  Sandberger,^  from  the  Spiriferen- 
sandstein  of  Daleiden,  etc.,  seems  also  almost  exactly  alike,  his 
figures  difiering  only  in  being  slightly  longer  and  in  having  rather 
large  muscle-scars.  With  this  shell  Sandberger  unites  St,  FhiUipsii^ 
Barrande''  (which  Barrande  compares  with  St.  inters^fiedis)^  but 
in  it  the  serrations  on  the  hinge  are  much  finer  and  the  shape 
more  sphericaL  St.  imbrex,  Pander,^  differs  internally,  whSe 
St,  tuglyphay  Sowerby,®  has  the  ventral  valve  concave  instead  of 
convex. 

Stbophomeka    (Strophbodohta  ?)    EXPLANATA    (Soworbv)  ?      (PL 
XXXI.  figs.  11-^13,  &  PI.  XXXII.  figs.  1-^.) 

Locality.  Treborough.     Numerous  specimens. 

Size,  One  specimen  (elongated)  is  80  mm.  long  by  60  mm. 
wide ;  another  (widened)  is  50  mm.  long  by  100  mm.  wide. 

Description.  Very  large,  apparently  nearly  flat,  perhaps  rather 
longer  than  wide.     Umbo  slightly  produced.     Hinge-line  as  long 

^  1844.  F.  Romer,  *  Rhein.  Uebergangageb.'p.  65  A  pi.  i.  fig.  7. 

*  1834.  Von  Buch,  ♦  Ueber  Terebrat'  p.  37  &  pi.  ii  fig.  30  a-c. 
^  1841.  Phillips,  *  Pal.  Foss.'  p.  61  &  pi.  xxv.  fig.  103. 

*  1853.  Schnur,  *  Eifel  Brach.  p.  222  &  pi.  xli.%8.  2  a-/. 

*  1856.  Sandberger,  *  Verat.  Rhein.  Nassau/  p.  360  &  pL  xxxiT.  figs.  11-11  c,- 
6tageF. 

«  1847.  Barrande,  *  Naturw.  Abhandl.'  toI.  ii.  p.  226,  pi.  xxi.  figs.  10-11. 
^  1871.  Davidson,  *  Brit.  Foss.  Brach.'  vol  iiL  p.  286  &  pL  xlL  figs.  1-6. 
«  1871.  Ibid,  p.  288  &  pi.  xl.  figs.  1-5. 
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AS  the  width  of  the  shell.  Hinge-area  narrow,  slightly  triangular, 
with  fine  crenulations  on  the  proximal  margin.  Margins  carving 
slightly  on  the  sides  and  more  rapidly  in  front.  SuHace  covered 
with  hetween  160  and  200  fine  straight  elevated  striae,  divaricating 
at  rather  regular  intervals,  separated  hy  somewhat  wider  furrows, 
and  crossed  hy  a  few  strong  growth-lines,  and  hy  very  numerous 
fine  threads,  which  on  portions  of  the  specimens  give  rise  to  minute 
radially-arranged  slits  (possihly  due  to  these  threads  heooming 
foliaoeous  on  the  striee). 

Remarks,  Some  of  the  specimens  are  magnificent,  hut  unfortu- 
nately their  critical  chioracters  are  much  obscured.  It  may  be  noted 
(1)  that  in  one  or  two  specimens  there  seems  the  appearance  of  a 
slight  median  fold,  which,  however,  is  probably  due  only  to 
accidental  causes ;  (2)  that  the  ribs  are  extremely  regular,  though 
occasionally  a  stronger  one  occurs,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  a  minor 
intermediate  series;  (3)  that  on  the  wings  where  longitudinal 
strain  has  occurred  the  transverse  marks  are  represented  by 
radiating  scalariform  rows  of  exceedingly  regular  slits,  abruptly 
ended;  (4)  that  while  in  aU  the  specimens  the  hinge  is  very 
defective,  one  seems  to  have  crenulations  which  indicate  that  it  is  a 
Stropheodonta^  and  another  shows  a  definitely  triangular  though  very 
narrow  area,  while  one  or  two  others  show  short  umbonal  grooves 
on  crural  ridges  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  extremely 
indistinct  signs  of  a  rather  large  muscular  area ;  and  (5)  that  while 
nearly  every  specimen  has  lost  its  true  shape,  a  small  one,  which 
seems  to  have  retained  it,  is  nearly  square. 

Several  equally  gigantic  forms  occur  in  the  Lower  Devonian 
of  other  localities.  St,  gigas  (M'Coy),*  from  Looe,  is  at  once 
distinguished* by  its  numerous  minute  minor  ribs  between  the 
major  series.  M'Coy  describes  the  ribs  of  that  species  as  separated 
hy  punctured  lines,  while  Davidson  mentions  that  in  Streptorhynehus 
umhraculum  (which  is  similarly  distinguished  by  its  minor  ribs) 
-*  the  ribs  are  crossed  by  scale-like  striae,  while  the  interspaces  are 
crossed  by  finer  and  more  numerous  lines  of  growth.' 

Strophomena  Steiniy  Kayser,^  equals  ours  in  size  and  apparently 
in  shape,  but  its  ribs  seem  fewer,  wider  apart,  and  more  arching 
laterally  (the  latter  character  being  apparently  regarded  by  Eayser 
as  of  specific  value). 

On  the  other  hand,  I  find  nothing  to  separate  our  shells  from 
8u  explanata  (Sowerby),*  which  is  also  figured  by  Kayser  *  from 

1  1852.  M'Ooy, '  Brit.  Pal.  Foes.'  p.  386  &  pi.  ii  a.  fig.  7. 

'  1889.  Kajser,  Abb.  k.  Preuas.  geol.  Landeaanst,  n.  s.,  pt  i.  p.  103  & 
pL  xii.  fig.  1. 

»  1842.  Sowerby,  Trans.  GeoL  Soc,  ser.  2,  voL  yi.  pt.  ii.  p.  409  &  pi.  xzxriiL 
fig.  15. 

*  1889.  Eayser.  Abb.  k.  Preuss.  geol.  Landesanst.,  n.  s.,  pt.  i.  p.  102  & 
pU.  zxi.  figs.  1-3,  xxii.  fig.  1.  He  says :  '  St,  explanata  is  known  to  me  from  all 
the  beds  of  the  Rhenish  Lower  DeTonian and  is  nowhere  particularly 
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the  Lower  Deronian.  It  agrees  in  size  and  ribbing,  and,  so  far  as- 
can  be  seen,  in  internal  arrangement.  Again,  St.  svharachncidea  (de 
Yem.),^  is  very  similar  and  may  be  identical,  but  is  much  smaller 
and  appears  to  be  a  more  recurved  shell.  Eayser  distinguishes 
St.  ejcplanata  from  it  only  by  its  greater  size,  flatness,  and  width. 

Orthis  fpathulata,  F.  A«  Rdmer,'  is  described  as  having  broad  ribs^ 
and  narrow  furrows,  but  Orthis  aff.  spcUhulata,  Quenstedt,'  which 
is  identified  by  Kayser*  with  St.  gigas  (M'Coy),  more  nearly 
approaches  the  present  form. 

*  Strkptobhthchus  ?  PEBSABM BNTosTTs  (M*Coy).'    (PI.  XXXII.  figs.  4 

&6.) 

Locality.  Treborough.     Two  specimens. 

Size.  About  10  mm.  long  by  25  nun.  wide. 

Two  very  imperfect  specimens  accurately  agree  with  MHjoy's 
figure,'  except  that  they  are  rather  smaller  and  not  quite  so  wide. 
They  show  the  same  coarse,  ramoee,  median  and  fine,  straight,  lateral 
ribs.  M^Coy  describes  this  shell  as  common  in  the  Lower  Devonian 
of  Fowey,  Looe,  etc.,  and  he  gives  a  very  similar  species,  Orthis 
Bartnetitosa*  from  the  Bala  Beds. 

Davidson,  however,  is  evidently  disinclined  to  regard  these  as  a 
true  species ;  and  our  examples  almost  certainly  seem  to  owe  their 
peculiar  character  chiefly  to  distortion.  In  recording  it,  therefore, 
I  do  not  suggest  that  /S/.?  persarmentosus  is  a  true  species,  but 
simply  that  our  shells  are  identical  with  McCoy's  and  must  stand  or 
fall  with  it.  It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  our  examples  of  Stropheo- 
donta  explanata  shows  the  same  peculiarities  in  an  incipient 
degree. 

Chohbtbb  plebeia,  Schnur.     (PL  XXXITL  figs.  1  &  2.) 

[Of  this  species  (Ehlert  says  (Bull.  Soc.  g^l.  France,  ser.  3,. 
voL  xi.  p.  519:  *The  vertical  range  of  Ch.  sardnuhta  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  Ch.  pUbeia,  which  is  observable  particularly  in 
the  inferior  beds  of  the  Devonian  Limestone,  where  sometimes  Uiis 
species  occurs  almost  exclusively.'] 

Locality.  Treborough.    Common. 

Size.  About  5  mm.  long  by  8  mm.  wide. 

Description.   Shell   very   small,    slightly   transverse,  semi-ovaL 

*  1842.  D*Archiac  &  de  Vemeuil,  TpmB.  GeoL  8oa,  ser.  2,  ▼ol.  tI.  pt  iL 
p.  372  &  pi.  xxxvi.  fig.  3;  and  1889.  Kajser,  Abb.  k.  Preuss.  gool.  Lande8aiiBt.p 
n.  B.,  pt.  i.  p.  101  &  pi.  xiz.  figs.  1-2  a. 

*  1852.  F.  A  Eomer,  *  Beitr.  Harageb.'  pt  iL  p.  98  &  pi.  xv.  fig.  2. 

>  1871.  Quenstedt,  <  Petref.  DeutsdiL  (Bracbiop.) '  p.  583  &  pi.  Ul  figs.  53, 
54. 

*  1890.  Kiijser,  Jahrb.  k.  Preuss.  geoL  Landennst.  p.  101  Sl  pL  ziiir 
figs.  1,2. 

*  1852.  M'Ooj,  *  Brit.  Pftl.  Fosa.'  p.  385  &pl.  ii  ▲.  fig.  9 ;  and  18G5.  Daridaoiw 

*  Brit.  Foes.  Braich.'  toI.  iii.  p.  84  &  pi.  xti.  fig.  5. 

<^  1871.  Davidson,  *  Brit  Foss.  Braob.*  vol.  ui.  p.  262  &  pi.  xxxn.  figs.  35-38, 
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HiDge-line  as  long  as  the  width,  hearing  a  few  large,  ohliqaely-set, 
arching  spines.  Surface  with  40  or  50  coarse,  rounded,  close  rays, 
which  have  increased  hy  intercalation  at  various  distances  from  the 
umho.  Interior  of  ventral  valve  with  two  strong  grooves,  reaching 
more  than  halfway  forward,  and  with  several  coarse  punctations. 
Lateral  margins  slightly  alate  where  they  join  the  hinge-line. 

Remarks,  The  ribs  are  coarsely  granulate  as  seen  on  the  inside  of 
the  dorsal  valve,  and  are  crossed  by  fine  regular  concentric  threads. 
Our  shells  appear  to  agree  accurately  with  C%.  plebeia  as  described 
by  Schnur  *  and  CEhlert '  as  well  as  by  Kayser,*  who  first  united  it 
to  Ch,  sarcintdata,  Schloth.,  but  afterwards,*  following  (Ehlert,  again 
separated  it. 

At  Treborough  it  seems  to  have  been  gregarious,  occurring 
abundantly  in  a  different  part  of  the  quarry  from  that  which  has 
yielded  Ch.  sarcinulata  and  most  of  the  other  fossils. 

Chonbtes  SABounjiATA,  Schlotheim,  sp.  ?    (PI.  XXXIII.  figs.  3-5.) 

[(Ehlert,  Bull.  Soc.  geol.  France,  ser.  3,  vol.  zi.  p.  520,  remarks : 
'This  species,  whose  geographical  extension  is  very  great,  is 
characteristic  of  the  Lower  Devonian.'] 

Loealiiy,  Treborough.     Eight  specimens. 

Size,  Length  11  mm.,  width  16  mm. 

Description,  Shell  small,  transverse,  semi-oval.  Hinge-line  showing 
a  double  area  and  a  triangular  fissure,  and  bearing  a  few  rather 
large,  obliquely-set,  arching  spines.  Muscular  area  large,  heart- 
shaped,  with  a  median  sinus.  Surface  covered  with  very  numerous 
minute  radiations. 

Remarks,  These  specimens  appear  to  agree  with  the  various 
figures  of  Ch,  sarcinulata^'^  except  that  they  seem  less  oblong  and 
perhaps  not  quite  so  transverse,  and  that  the  front  margin  is  more 
curved  than  usually  appears  in  that  species.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  that  the  latter  difference  may  be  simply  due  to  crushing 
and  flattening.  The  size  of  the  ribs  seems  to  vary  considerably, 
two  of  the  specimens  having  much  coarser  ribs  and  thus  approaching 
Ch,  plebeia.  On  the  other  hand,  our  typical  specimens  are  quite 
different  from  the  much  smaller  shells  from  this  quarry  above 
referred  to  Ch,  plebeia^  and  it  is  possible  that  these  two  aberrant 
specimens,  which  are  very  indistinct,  may  belong  to  neither  species 
or  not  oven  to  the  genus  Chonetes  at  all. 

>  1854.  Sobnur,  Palseontographicii,  vol.  ill.  p.  226  k  pi.  xlii.  fig.  6. 

*  1883.  OEblert,  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  ser.  3,  toI.  xi.  p.  617  &  pLxiv.  fig.  3. 

'  1878.  Eayser,  Abb.  geol.  Specialk.  Preuss.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iv.  p.  200  &  pis.  zzx. 
figs.  13,  14?,  xxxiv.  fie.  9. 

^  1889.  Kayser,  Abo.  k.  Preaat.  geol.  Landeeanst.,  n.  s.,  pt.  i.  p.  63  &  pis.  vii. 
figs.  2-5,  X.  fig.  7. 

^  1820.  Schlotheim,  *  Petrefact.'  p.  256  &  pi.  xxix.  fig.  3. 
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Ch.  Bordida  (Sowerby)*  will,  I  expect,  probably  prove  to  be  a 
synonym  of  Ch.  sarcinulaia. 

Ch,  tenuicoitata^  (Eblert,*  seems  distinguished  by  its  much  more 
erect  spines. 

Orinoid-remains. 

Locality.  Oakhampton. 

Fragmentary  grouped  stems  occasionally  occur.  In  one  specimen 
are  seen  several  minute  rootlets  of  five  or  six  joints  group^  round 
these  stems,  but  they  are  too  vague  to  give  definite  character. 

Orinoid-segment. 

Locality,  Treborough.     Limestone  above  the  slate-quarry. 

A  single  segment  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  circular, 
rather  short,  with  a  periphery  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  vertical 
semicircle.  The  articulating  surface  is  concave,  bounded  by  an 
impressed  circular  line,  within  which  are  33  impressed  radii  about 
the  central  channel,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  four- 
pointed  star. 

Sponge-spioule. 

Locality,  Treborough.     Limestone. 

Size.  Fragment,  2  cm. 

A  minute  fossil,  apparently  a  spicule,  is  on  the  same  slab  as  the 
above-named  crinoid-fiegment.  It  consists  of  six  rods  in  one  plane, 
meeting  in  a  focus  from  which  a  seventh  rod  rises  perpendicularly. 

Cladochowus  ?     (PI.  XXXm.  fig.  8.) 

Locality,  Treborough. 

Size,  30  or  40  mm. 

Two  specimens  of  free-branching  oi^nisms  of  small  size  appear 
to  me  to  belong  to  this  genus,  but,  being  in  their  state  of  preserva- 
tion, little  more  than  elongated  cylinders  or  cones,  which  seem  at 
intervals  to  thicken  and  divaricate  into  two  or  more  branches  the 
length  of  which  cannot  be  traced,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  their 
nature.  They  seem  less  regular  than  most  species  of  Cladochomu^ 
but  they  may  be  compared  with  C,  SchliUeri^  Holzapfel,'  which 
appears  to  present  a  similar  irregularity. 

Pbtraia  sp.     (PI.  XXXm.  figs.  6,  6  a  &  7.) 

Locality,  Treborough.     Four  specimens. 
Size,  About  20  mm.  high,  15  mm.  wide. 

Description,  Cup  \rregularly  conical,  small,  rather  elongate. 
Septa  19  or  20,  thin,  smooth.     No  tabulae  or  developments.      One 

*  1840.  Sowerby,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  aer.  2,  vol.  t.  pt  iii.  pi.  liii.  fig.  5. 

*  1883.  CEblert,  Bull.  Soc.  g^l.  France,  ser.  3,  toL  xi.  p.  515  &  pi.  xiw.  fig.  2. 

*  1895.  Holzapfel,  Abb.  k.  Preuss.  geoL  Londesanat,  n.  8.,  pU  xri.  p.  dw  3t 
pL  xyi.  figs.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7. 
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(or  perhaps  more)  septal  fossalse.  Secondary  septa  mdimentary, 
hardly  indenting  the  interseptal  spaces  in  the  cast.  Beprodaction 
from  the  outside  margin  of  the  cup.     Base  dilate. 

Remarks.  This  species  is  represented  by  casts  and  natural 
flections.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  identical  with  either  of  the 
forms  described  by  Phillips. 

Ebidophtllum  sp. 

Locality.  Treborough. 

Size.  About  80  mm.  long. 

Description.  Coral  composite,  free,  growing  from  a  single  original 
in  a  series  of  calicularly-produced  cups,  which  swell  out  into  nodes 
at  n^id  intervals.  Epitheca  apparently  thick.  Septa  few,  strong, 
and  apparently  short,  only  reaching  part  way  to  the  centre.  Dis- 
sepiments few  and  coarse. 

This  fossil,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  R.  8.  Herries,  Seo.G.S.,  has 
perplexed  me  much,  as  its  details  of  structure  are  only  partially  ex- 
posed in  the  only  specimen.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  all  probability 
it  belongs  to  the  Devonian  (America)  and  Silurian  (Gothland)  genus 
Eridaphyllum  of  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime,  though  whether  its 
swellings  possess  the  root-like  character  of  those  of  that  genus  is 
not  yet  clear. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  XXXI.-XXXV. 

Plate  XXXI. 

Treborough  Slate-qoarry. 

Figs.  1-3.  Dalmamtes  sp.      1.  Head,  nat.  size.     2.  Cart  of  the  reyerse  of  2  a. 

3.  Pygidium,  nat.  size. 
Fig.  4.  Homaionotus  sp. 

5.  CypricardiniaJ  Ep,     x2. 

6.  Gasieletia?  Kayseri,  Freeh?    6a.  Portion  x3  showing  the  oblique 

lineation. 
Figs.  7-9.  Grammysia  ?  sp. 

Fig.  10.  Bpirifera  sp.    A  compressed  specimen  showing  a  wide  area. 
Figs.  11-13.  Sirophomena(Stropheadonia?)  explafuUa(8o\f erby)?   12.  Atmall 

specimen  which  has  apparently  escaped  distortion. 

Plate  XXXIL 

Treborough  Slate-quarry. 

Figs.  1-3.  Strophomena  (Stropheodanta  ?)  explanata  (Sowerby)  ?     Variously 
distoiled. 
4  &  5.  Streptorhynehus  persarmentosus  (M'Coy),  X  2.     4.  From  Mr.  Up- 
field  Green's  Collection. 

Plate  XXXHL 

Treborough  Slate-quarry.  , 

Figs.  1  &  2.  Chonetes  plebeia,  Schnur,  x2.     1.  Showing  hinge-spines. 

3-6.  Chonetea  sarcinulata,  Schlotheim,  X  2.    4  &  5.  Showing  binge-spinet. 

5.  With  coarser  ribs  than  usual. 
6»  6  a,  7.  Petraia  sp.    6,  6  a.  Opposite  views  of  a  flattened  cast    7.  Oast 
seen  from  below ;  from  Mr.  Herries's  Collection. 
Fig.  8.  Cladochonm  sp. 
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Plate  XXXm.  {continued). 

Oakhampton  House  Quarrj. 

Pigs.  9-13.  DalTnanites  {Cryplueus)  laciniatm,  F.  Boraer  ?,  Far.  occidentalism 
11,  12.  Pygidia  showine  the  terminal  spine  and  the  long  thorn-like 
lateral  spines  separated  bj  wide  intervals.  13.  Bather  more  than  half 
the  margin  of  a  pjgidium  with  rather  broad  and  closer  (but  still  not 
contiguous)  spines.  The  lowest  spine  but  one  is  probably  the  ter- 
minal spine. 
14  &  15.  Aviculopecten  muvdus,  8p.noT.  14a  &  15a.  Portions  of  surfaee 
enlarged,  showing  the  transverse  ornament 

PlJLTE  XXXIV. 

Oakhampton  House  Quarry. 

Figs.  1  &  2.  Limoptera  semiradiata,  Freeh  ?    1  a,  2  a.  Portions  X  3  to  show  U» 

ornament  of  the  opposite  valves. 
Fig.  3.  Spirifera  sp.,  showing  the  umbonal  portion  of  the  ribs  adjacent  to  an 

elongate  body  of  doubtful  character. 
Figs.  4  &  5.  nhynchonella  hercynica,  Kayser  ?    4  is  twice  nat.  size. 

6  &  7.  Rhynchonella  nympha,  Barrande  ?  (The  best  fragments  of  this  shell 

are  too  imperfect  to  convey  any  idea  of  it  in  a  drawing.) 
8  &  9.  Stropheodonta  taniolaia  (Sandberger).     x  2. 

Plate  XXXV. 

Geological  Map  of  a  portion  of  West  Somerset,  on  the  scale  of 
2  miles  to  the  inch. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Ethbrioob  could  not  agree  with  the  Author  of  the  paper 
upon  the  important  question  at  issue,  either  as  to  the  stratigraphical 
or  palsBontological  evidence  afforded  by  the  Morte  Slates  justifying 
the  assertion  that  they  are  ^  the  oldest  rocks  in  North  Devon ' ;  and 
he  differed  entirely  from  the  Author  in  the  conclusions  drawn,  a» 
based  upon  this  assertion.  No  proof  has  been  shown  for  the 
attempted  change  in  the  stratigraphical  position  of  the  Morte  Slate» 
either  in  North  Devon  or  West  Somerset,  the  eastern  (or  West 
Somerset)  extension  of  the  North  Devon  Morte  Beds  being  only  a 
continuity  of  the  same  set  of  glossy  or  slaty  beds  from  Mortehoe  tcx 
the  quarries  at  Oakhampton,  and  its  apparently  rich  Devonian 
fauna,  40  miles  distant.  The  few  fossils  obtained  by  the  Author 
from  the  western  part  of  the  Morte  Series  were  said  to  be  Silurian, 
but  close  examination  shows  them  to  have  been  wrongly  identified. 
This  somewhat  hasty  determination  gave  rise  to  the  view  that  the 
Morte  Beds  must  or  should  be  assigned  to  the  Wen  lock  Group  of  the 
Upper  Silurian,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  their  stratigraphical 
position  they  should  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  rocks  in  North  Devon, 
interstratified  in  the  Middle  Devonian  Series.  No  attempt  has  now 
been  made  by  the  Author  to  establish,  or  even  suggest,  how  or 
whence  this  40  miles  of  faulted  area,  between  the  Dfracombe  and 
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Hokwell  Down  Series,  was  derived,  it  being  sufiScient  to  announce  it 
on  the  assumption  of  doubtful  fossil  evidence.  If  these  Morte  Slates 
are  the  oldest  rocks  in  North  Devon,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who 
assert  the  fact  to  show  clearly  by  good  evidence  that  such  inter- 
polation took  place,  and  whence  and  how  derived ;  but  no  evidence 
exists  of  the  asserted  thrust-faults  over  this  part  or  in  any  of  the 
northern  or  eastern  rocks  or  areas  of  North  Devon.  The  great  red 
sandstone  series  and  limestone-beds  of  Ilfracombe,  ranging  from 
Mortehoe  to  Hangman  Point,  show  no  evidence  of  thrust-faulU, 
however  great  their  foldings.  There  is  as  yet  no  proof  in  the  Morto 
Group  of  passage-beds  between  Silurian  and  Lower  Devonian,  either 
on  the  dip  or  strike.  Sedimentation  along  this  strike  of  the  Morte 
Beds  of  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset  for  40  miles  may  readily 
be  misunderstood,  and  very  difficult  to  determine ;  numerous  enough 
have  been  the  traverses  across  the  so-called  thrust-fault  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Morte  line  of  fault,  and  also  the  less  faulted  bed» 
upon  the  South  or  Pickwell  Down  side.  These  traverses  have  not 
yet  shown  any  affiliation  of  Silurian  species  with  those  in  the 
Morte  Series.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that  'the  position  now 
given  to  the  Morte  beds  removes  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  experienced  by  previous  writers  in  their 
attempts  to  correlate  the  strata  in  North  Devon' 
has  yet  to  be  proved.  Again,  the  assertion  that  *the  diversity 
of  fossils  in  the  Morte  Slates  belonging  to  several 
horizons  as  low  as  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian, 
added  to  the  stratigraphical  evidence,  enables  us 
to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  their  place  in  the 
North  Devon  succession,'  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

Prof.  Hughes  thought  that  the  point  which  the  Author  wished  to 
emphasize  was  that  there  was  in  the  area  described  an  anticlinal 
carrying  newer  beds  belonging  to  the  Devonian  Series  over  an  axis 
of  rocks  belonging  to  an  older  part  of  the  same  series ;  this  structure 
confirming  the  view  previously  advanced  by  the  Author,  that  there 
was  a  fold  of  Devonian  rocks  stretched  unconformably  over  a  ridge 
of  Silurian  farther  west  at  Mortehoe.  These  two  sections  showing 
a  diflFerent  sequence  could  certainly  be  reconciled  on  the  hypothesis 
that  along  the  belt  of  country  indicated  by  the  area  referred  on  the 
older  maps  to  the  Morte  Slates  there  was  an  anticlinal,  the  axis  of 
which  sloped  to  the  east,  thus  bringing  on  the  newer  beds  in  that 
direction  in  a  succession  of  half-spoon  shaped  folds,  ^nd  he  was 
willing  to  build  this  golden  bridge  for  his  friend  Dr.  Hicks. 

The  evidence  for  the  Silurian  upfold  he  had  already  criticized, 
and  he  would  only  add  that  all  his  subsequent  examination  of 
specimens  had  confirmed  the  views  which  he  then  expressed.  The 
particular  traverse  now  exhibited  by  the  Author  in  support  of  his 
contention  showed  a  fault  at  either  end,  at  the  junction  of  the  up- 
thrust  part  of  the  Series  with  the  supposed  overfolded  newer  beds. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  reason  for  believing  that  the  throw  in 
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the  two  boundiDg  faults  was  great,  but  that  it  was  rather  one  of  those 
very  common  cases  io  which  a  displacement  was  observed  along  ihe 
junction  when  two  rocks  of  different  compressibility  and  ductility 
were  contorted  together.  Hence  the  theory  almost  involved  the 
idea  that  the  beds  on  the  north  usually  referred  to  the  Dfracombe 
and  Hangman  stages  must  be  the  same  as  those  on  the  south  which 
were  in  the  old  nomenclature  spoken  of  as  the  Pickwell  Down  and 
Baggy  Beds.  He  considered,  therefore,  that  although  the  lithol ogical 
<^racter8  might  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  the  various 
flubdivisions  in  the  field,  the  real  question  before  them,  namely,  the 
relative  age  of  the  beds  in  the  medial  belt  and  the  beds  on  either 
side  of  it,  was  chiefly  palasontological,  and  he  thought  that,  taking 
into  account  the  difference  of  sediment  and  other  circumstances 
which  tend  to  modify  the  distribution  of  life,  no  sufficient 
evidence  had  yet  been  offered  to  establish  the  Author's  principal 
<x)ntention. 

Mr.  Marb  remarked  that  the  Devonian  system  had  been  founded 
on  stratigraphical  grounds  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  on  palsoon- 
tological  grounds  by  Lonsdale  and  Etheridge.  Dr.  Hicks  had 
re-opened  the  question,  and  as  the  speaker  had  doubted  the  convincing 
nature  of  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  the  Author  in  favour  of 
the  Silurian  age  of  some  of  the  Morte  Slat-es,  he  felt  it  only  due  to 
him  to  state  that  he  thought  the  fauna  exhibited  was  a  Lower 
Devonian  one,  and  therefore  that  the  Author  had  established  one 
of  his  main  contentions,  namely,  that  the  apparent  succession  in 
North  Devon  was  not  the  true  one. 

The  Kev.  H.  H.  Wi5wood  remarked  that  whatever  difference  may 
exist  in  the  two  views  as  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  North  Devon 
beds,  yet  one  fact  was  indisputable,  that  the  Author  had  found  fossils 
in  the  Morte  Slates  which  previous  observers  had  failed  to  do. 
Whether  the  fauna  proved  to  be  Silurian  or  Lower  Devonian,  the 
evidence  so  far  showed  that  these  slates  could  not  be  an  upward 
succession  of  the  Middle  Devonian  or  Ilfracombe  Beds.  During  hiH 
last  visit  to  this  district  in  company  with  the  Author  he  was  much 
impressed  with  the  enormous  folding  and  disturbance  which  those 
rocks  had  undergone,  thereby  very  much  reducing  their  estimated 
thickness,  as  the  late  Prof.  Jukes  had  stated. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Herries  said  that  he  had  been  over  part  of  the  area  with 
the  Author.  He  had  not  examined  the  south  side,  but  he  thought 
that  on  the  north  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  on  stratigraphical 
grounds  the  Treborongh  Slates  belonged  to  a  series  entirely  distinct 
from  the  beds  immediately  north  of  them.  The  exact  age  of  these 
slates  was  of  minor  importance.  The  real  point  was  whether  they 
were  older  or  younger  than  the  beds  to  the  north.  If  the  palaeonto- 
logical  evidence  showed  that  they  were  older,  as  the  Author  con- 
tended, then  the  inference  was  a  very  strong  one  that  the  Morte 
Beds  of  North  Devon,  where  the  fossil  evidence  was  not  nearly  so 
convincing,  were  also  older  than  the  Ilfracombe  Beds  to  the  north 
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of  them.  From  the  fact  that  so  mauy  fossils  had  been  obtained  at 
Treborongh  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  speaker  thought  that 
the  fauna  might  be  largely  extended  by  anyone  who  had  time  to 
work  the  quarries  systematically. 

Dr.  J.  W.  GuBOOBT  said  that  he  would  refer  only  to  the  palaeonto- 
logical  questions,  and  not  to  the  stratigraphical  difficulties.  The 
case  for  the  Lower  Devonian  age  of  the  fauna  appeared,  from  the 
evidence  quoted  by  the  Author,  to  rest  on  the  Cryphceus  (as  the 
Author  preferred  to  call  it)  hmmatvs.  Dr.  Hicks  described  this 
species  as  characteristically  Lower  Devonian ;  but  it  is  commonest 
at  the  extreme  top  of  the  Lower  Devonian,  as  in  the  Vichtian  Beds, 
where  it  is  associated  with  Middle  Devonian  forms.  Oosselet  quotes 
it  from  the  £ifelian  (Middle  Devonian),  and  asserts  its  occurrence  in 
the  Upper  Devonian.  Hence  the  speaker  doubted  whether  it  proved 
much.  He  asked  in  what  sense  the  Author  used  the  names  DaJmanites 
and  CryphoeuSy  as  they  were  regarded,  at  least  by  some  American 
authors,  as  synonymous — Cryphctus^  the  name  given  by  Green  in 
1837,  having  been  abandoned  owing  to  its  prior  use  for  a  genus  of 
beetles.  He  doubted  whether  the  absence  from  Oakhampton  and 
Treborough  of  species  found  in  the  beds  to  the  north  and  south  was 
of  the  value  that  the  Author  assigned  to  it.  The  great  difficulty  in 
Devonian  correlation  always  had  been  the  appearance  of  groups  of 
species  most  characteristic  of  one  horizon  at  a  considerably  lower 
level.  For  example,  the  Brilon  Ironstone  has  been  shown  by  Eayser 
to  belong  to  the  Middle  Devonian  with  an  Upper  Devonian  colony. 
Hence  the  speaker  doubted  whether  a  list  of  genera  such  as  the 
Author  had  read  was  sufficient  to  prove  whether  the  Oakhampton 
beds  were  Lower  or  Middle  Devonian.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  species  punctalus  spoken  of  as  only  a  variety  of  '  CrypTueus ' 
laciniiUus.  He  was  also  surprised  to  hear  the  name  Petraia 
introduced  into  serious  work :  Petraia  was  a  palsBontological  dustbin, 
into  which  indeterminable  casts  of  all  sorts  of  simple  Palaeozoic 
corals  were  thrown. 

The  Author  said  that  as  no  facts  had  been  given  in  the  discussion 
which  could  in  any  way  affect  his  conclusions,  a  reply  was  hardly 
necessary.  He  would,  however,  state  that  it  seemed  to  him  strange 
that  those  who  were  opposed  to  his  amended  reading  of  the  suc- 
cession in  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset  had  not  visited  those 
areas  in  the  interval  which  had  taken  place  between  the  reading  of 
the  two  parts  of  his  paper.  They  had  been  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Morte  Slates,  previously  considered  unfossiliferous,  con- 
tained several  faunas ;  and  if  they  believed  that  faunas  were  of  any 
value  in  defining  the  age  of  the  beds,  they  ought  to  have  produced 
palseontological  evidence  to  refute  his  arguments.  It  was  entirely 
erroneous  to  state  that  any  evidence  had  been  given  which  tended 
in  the  least  degree  to  minimize  his  statements  in  regard  to  the 
Silurian  facies  of  the  North  Devon  fossils  or  of  the  individual 
fossils  which  he  had  described.     It  was  quite  useless  here,  as  in 
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other  areas,  to  cling  to  the  belief  that  previons  observers  could 
not  have  made  a  mistake :  it  was  enough  to  say  that  they,  at  least, 
had  not  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  new  evidence  which  he  and 
his  friends  who  were  working  with  him  had  obtained.  He  did  not 
read  in  detail  the  descriptions  of  the  species,  as  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  mention  some  of  the  most  characteristic  forms 
which  elsewhere  are  supposed  to  mark  fairly  distinct  zones.  There 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  gradual  passage  from  the  Silurian  rocks  of 
North  Devon  to  the  Lower  Devonian  Beds  of  West  Somerset,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  find  Dalmanites  and  Homahnotus  (characteristic 
Silurian  genera)  in  t^  e  latter,  in  association  with  well-known  Lower 
Devonian  fossils.  The  beds  on  the  north  side,  previously  supposed 
to  be  older  than  these,  are  separated  from  them  by  faults  and 
4K>ntain  typical  Middle  Devonian  fossils. 
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32.  Pleistocene  Plants /rom  Casewick,  Shacklbwell,  and  Gratb.^ 
By  Clement  Rbid,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  (Read  June  23rd, 
1897.) 

In  the  year  1888,  during  a  visit  to  Sir  J.  Prestwich,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  examiniug  his  Pleistocene  collection.  I  saw  among 
the  specimens  two  lumps  of  clay  which  had  been  collected  at  Case- 
wick  and  at  Shackle  well,  to  illustrate  papers  by  Morris  and  by 
himself.  These  he  kindly  permitted  me  to  take  away  and  examine, 
and  out  of  them  I  obtained  the  plants  mentioned  below.  In 
Prestwick's  collection  I  observed  also  a  number  of  plant-remains 
from  Grays,  which  had  been  partially  determined  in  1861  by  Gaudin 
and  Heer.  These,  however,  I  was  unable  at  the  time  to  study,  for 
Prestwich  informed  me  that  ho  was  then  engaged  on  a  paper  in 
which  the  deposits  at  Grays  would  be  described.  He  died  without 
completing  the  work,  and  his  collection  was  given  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  Lady  Prestwich  informing  Dr.  Woodward  and 
myself  that  it  was  Sir  Joseph's  request  that  I  should  complete  the 
examination  of  his  Pleistocene  plants.  In  this  manner  it  happens 
that  I  am  now  writing  a  botanical  supplement  to  papers  which 
were  read  before  the  Society  at  such  distant  dates  as  1853,  1855, 
and  1869. 

Casewick  (Lincolnshire.) 

The  alluvial  deposit  at  this  locality  was  described  by  the  late 
Prof.  John  Morris,  who  gave  to  Prestwich  the  lump  of  clay  from 
which  I  obtained  the  plants.  There  is  nothing  in  the  list  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  age  of  the  deposit,  and  so  far  as  the  flora  shows 
it  may  be  of  extremely  recent  date : — 

•  Nuphar  luteum,  L. 

Galium  Aparinef  L. 
AtripUx  patula,  L. 
Bumex  critpus,  L. 
Ceratophf/Uum  demersum,  L. 
Scirpus  lacusMs,  L. 


Shacklewell  (Middlesex). 

The  peaty  clay  was  obtained  by  Prestwich  from  beneath  8  or 
10  feet  of  gravel ;  but  neither  the  moUnsca  nor  the  plants  point  to 

1  FormiDg  a  botanical  Bupplement  to  three  papers  which  hare  appeared  iu 
this  Journal,  namely : — Morns,  *0n  some  Sections  in  the  Oolitic  District  of 
Xancolnshire,'  Quart.  Joiim.  Geol.  Soa  vol.  ix.  (1853)  p.  317  [Oasewiok]; 
Prestwich, '  On  a  Fossiliferous  Deposit  in  the  Ghravel  at  West  Hackney,'  ibid. 
Tol.  xi.  (1866)  p.  107  [Shacklewell] ;  Tylor,  •  On  Quaternary  Gravels,'  ibid. 
▼oL  xxv.  (1869)  p.  83  [Grays]. 
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any  great  antiqnitj  of  the  deposit,  characteristic  Pleistocene  forma 
bemg  abeent : — 

Ranunculus  repens^  L. 

Ruhus  IcUbus,  L. 

Roea  canina,  L. 

Eupatorium  caunabinum,  L. 

iMCopus  europ^us,  L. 

Alnus  ffluOnosa^  L. 

Quercu*  Robur^  L. 

Grays  (Essex). 

The  plants  from  Grays  consist  of  a  number  of  leaves,  already 
examined  by  Gaudin  and  Heer,  and  some  seeds  which  I  have  been 
able  to  wash  out  of  the  lumps  of  clay.  The  leaves,  from  long  keep* 
ing,  have  suffered  somewhat,  and  perhaps  to  this  cause  is  due  the 
absence  of  certain  species  noted  in  a  MS.  list  by  Heer.  The  missing 
plants  are  Pteris  aquilina ?,  Vaccinivm  myrtillus^,  and  Fagus"^,  but 
it  is  noticeable  that  Heer  records  all  three  with  doubt. 

Ranunculus  rfpens,  L.  (seed). 

Rubus  fruticosvSt  L.  (seeds). 

Rosa  caninaf  L.  (prickle). 

Hedera  Helix,  L.  (leaTes). 

llmus?  (badly-preserred  leaves). 

Alnus  fflulinota,  Gartn.  (leaves  and  cone). 

Quercus  Robur,  L.,  var.  sessUiJhra  (leaves). 

Corylus  AvtUana  ?,  L. 

PoptUus,  cf.  canescens  (leaves). 

Salix  sp.  (leaf). 

Potamogeton  (seed). 

Cyperusl 

Pkroffmites? 

Grass  nodes. 

Eqmsetum. 

The  plants  occur  associated  with,  or  below  the  remains  of, 
mammoth  and  Corbicula  fluminalis.  They  point  distinctly  to  a . 
temperate  climate  and  mild  winters,  for  the  ivy  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  winter  cold.  Both  the  character  of  the  flora  and  the  position 
of  the  deposit  suggest  correlation  with  the  temperate  plant-beds  of 
Hoxne,  which  lie  between  the  Boulder  Clay  and  the  deposit  with 
Arctic  species.  The  ivy  and  the  poplar  have  not  previously  been 
recorded  as  British  fossils. 
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33.  Some  Igneous  Rocks  in  Nobth  PBMBROKBSHniB. 
By  John  Parkinson,  Esq.,  F.G.8.    (Bead  June  9th,  1897.) 

[Plate  XXXVI.] 

The  acid  rocks  which  fonn  the  subject  of  the  bulk  of  the 
following  notes  are  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Prescelly 
Hills  in  North  Pembrokeshire.  Although  igneous  rooks  differing 
from  these  do  occur  to  a  large  extent,  their  petrological  interest  is 
not  great,  and  the  mention  made  of  them  will  be  brief.  The 
Prescelly  range  has  a  general  trend  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction,  and  may  be  considered  as  extending  roughly  from  near 
the  village  of  Rosebush — noteworthy  for  its  slate-quarries — to  the 
village  of  Crymmych,  some  7  miles  to  the  west.  The  slates  of  the 
country  are  coloured  on  the  Geological  Survey  maps  as  Uandeilo ; 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  fossils  prevents 
much  further  and  more  definite  information  being  added. 

Although  apparently  organisms  are  sometimes  found  in  the  Rose- 
bush  slate-quarries,  neither  my  endeavours  nor  those  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  place  were  successful  during  my  visit.  About 
j  mile  west  of  Crymmych,  however,  a  few  fragmentary  fossils  were 
obtained. 

One  species  of  graptolite  was  found,  which  has  been  kindly 
identified  by  Miss  E.  M.  R.  Wood  as  Didymograptta  comp.  indentus^ 
var.  nann4,  Lapw.,  and  some  fragments  of  at  least  one  species  of 
2'rinttcleus,  which  Dr.  Woodward  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  submit 
to  him,  but  which  were  unfortunately  not  sufficiently  well  preserved 
for  a  specific  identification.  Miss  Wood  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  rocks  are  of  Lower  Uandeilo  age,  though  there  is  a  possibility 
that  they  may  be  Lower  Arenig. 

This  conclusion  is  interesting,  since  the  masses  of  acid  rock  which 
occur  at  the  places  marked  Foel  Trigam  and  Carn  Alw  show  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  lava-fiow.  Those  two  localities  are  about 
1}  mile  apart,  and  although  the  development  of  the  rock  at  either 
is  but  small,  yet  there  are  a  few  points  which  may  be  of  interest. 

As  regards  the  general  characteristics  of  the  rocks,  slides  cut 
from  two  specimens  obtained  at  Foel  Trigam  may  be  taken  as 
examples. 

The  first  of  these,  which  is  quarried  for  road-metal  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  hill,  is  a  compact,  somewhat  light  blue-grey  rock,  often 
conspicuously  banded,  and  weathering  to  a  deep  brown.  In  thin 
section  it  is  seen  to  be  cryptocrystalline,  with  occasional  larger 
grains  of  irregular  shape  and  brighter  polarization-tints.  The  slide 
contains  pyrite  in  some  abundance,  with  a  little  hsBmatito  and  also 
flakes  of  opacite  arranged  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  flow. 

A  variety  of  this  rock  from  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  is  porphy- 
ritic,  of  a  uniform  slate-grey  colour,  weathers  in  a  very  slaggy 
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manner,  and  flies  under  the  hammer.  In  thin  section  it  is  micro- 
crystalline,  with  some  quantity  of  microfelsitic  matter,  and  shows 
an  approach  to  a  handed  structure.  Clearer  secondary  felspar  is 
formed  in  some  instances,  filling  cracks  in  and  forming  a  zone — 
always  very  narrow — round  the  porphyritic  crystals. 

As  an  instance  of  essentially  similar  rocks  from  Cam  Alw  a 
specimen  may  be  taken  of  a  medium  tint  of  blue-grey,  with  irregular 
flecks  and  streaks  of  a  darker  colour  which,  on  the  broad  surface  of 
the  specimen,  are  seen  to  have  a  certain  parallelism.  A  rock  of  this 
character  is  typical  of  much  from  this  locality,  and  may  be  briefly 
described  as  being  of  a  compact  nature,  rather  dark  in  colour, breaking 
with  a  subconchoidal  fracture,  not  conspicuously  porphyritic,  and 
weathering  white,  or  occasionally  to  a  pinkish  tinge.  The  quarte- 
crystals  are  corroded,  and  contain  portions  of  the  '  matrix,'  while  the 
felspars  have  undergone  considerable  alteration. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  microcrystalline,  in  others  a  confused 
crystallization,  which  shows  large  irregular,  though  often  fairly 
definite,  patches  as  the  stage  is  rotated  between  the  two  nicols,  and 
with  coarser  areas  and  veins,  having  a  tendency  also  in  places  to  a 
radial  structure. 

In  many  of  these  rocks — ^notably  from  Cam  Alw— flow-structure 
is  beautifully  developed  (PI.  XXXVI,  fig.  1).  In  a  typical  specimen 
the  bands  are  very  regular,  about  "1  inch  across  on  an  average,  but 
commonly  exist  as  mere  lines,  the  darker  containing  a  green  chloritio 
mineral.  In  many  cases  this  may  be  seen  to  have  spread,  or  to  be 
in  process  of  spreading,  over  the  major  part  of  the  band,  leaving  often 
irregular  but  well-defined  patches,  having  a  roughly  radial  crystal- 
lization. There  are,  however,  bands  much  thinner  than  the  above, 
possessing  a  crystallization  normal  tx)  their  length ;  along  the  middle, 
and,  finally,  all  over  which  the  green  mineral  has  spread.  The 
slide  contains  porphyritic  felspars — monoclinic — and  occasionally 
a  small  quartz-crystal.  The  constituent  particles  of  the  crypto- 
crj'stalline  groundmass  are  generally  rather  elongated.  Macro- 
scopically  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between  this  rock  and 
those  from  Penrhyn,  near  Fishguard,  recently  described  by  Mr. Cowper 
Reed.'  The  latter  have  a  crystallization  rather  more  definite  and  at 
the  same  time  finer,  but  the  Cam  Alw  rock  is  more  finely  fluidal. 
The  principal  difference  exists  in  the  presence  of  felspar-microlites 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  green  chloritic  subst^ance  from  the  Penrhyn 
rock,  both  facts  indicating,  of  course,  a  diversity  in  composition  ;  but 
the  general  likeness  is  very  great. 

Possessing  close  affinities  to  the  above  is  a  light  blue-grey  rock, 
weathering  white,  and  traversed  with  some  regularity  by  innu- 
merable lighter  bands  and  lines,  which  vary  from  about  '005  to 
nearly  -1  inch  in  breadth.  It  contains  porphyritic  crystals  of  both 
quartz  and  felspar,  and  in  thin  section  the  bands  are  found  to  consist 
of  greenish  microlites  and  of  granular  ill-defined  matter,  apparently 
essentially  similar  to  the  microfelsitic  substance  scattered  more 
sparsely  through  the  whole  of  the  slide.  Between  the  bands  are 
>  Quart  Jnurn.  Qeol.  Soo.  vol.  li.  (1895)  p  160. 
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irregular  Bpherulitic  growths,  the  matrix  in  which  they  are  set 
containing  an  inert  green  *  chlorite 'in  some  quantity.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  '  chlorite '  in  places  strongly  recalls  the  perlitic  patch 
figured  hy  Mr.  Rutley  in  a  spherulitio  rock  from  Beddgelert  and  an 
epidositic  felsite  from  the  Herefordshire  Beacon/  and  there  can  he 
little  douht  that  much  of  the  present  structure  is  due  to  the 
causes  which  he  descrihes  in  those  instances.  The  spherulites  as  a 
rule  are  rather  confusedly  crystalline,  and  show  but  little  approach 
to  a  radial  structure  ;  their  outlines  are  usually  elliptical  rather  than 
circular,  and  they  are  free  from  the  secondary  chloritic  mineral.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  the  mierolites  forming  a  large  part 
of  the  bands  which  characterize  the  rock  macroscopically  lie  in  a 
direction  not  parallel  to,  but  at  an  angle  with,  the  length  of  the 
band,  indicating — as  Prof.  Bonney  has  suggested  to  me — a  slight 
movement  of  the  rock  in  a  new  direction,  immediately  prior  to 
consolidation,  but  which  has  not  been  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
parallel  regularity  of  the  bands  themselves. 

Consideration  of  this  not  very  markedly  spherulitic  rock  leads  to 
those  in  which  the  spherulites  are  conspicuous.  In  a  slide  from 
one  of  these  a  band  about  |  inch  across,  with  spherulites  ^  inch 
in  diameter,  is  cut. 

The  larger  of  these  spherulites  occur  either  singly  or  grouped 
in  twos  and  threes,  in  the  latter  case  arranged  often  in  a  linear 
manner  and  shading  off  into  axiolites.  They  show  concentric  lines 
of  growth,  with  generally  a  narrow  outer  border  of  clear  matter  in 
contrast  to  the  darker  and  finely  fibrous  nature  of  the  internal 
portion. 

Interstitially,  between  the  above,  are  closely-packed  clear  spheru- 
lites, showing  commonly  concentric  lines  of  growth  rather  markedly. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  these,  like  their  larger  representatives,  have 
a  clear  but  broader  edge,  which  is  distinctly  separated  from  the 
less  translucent  central  portion.  The  sharpness  of  the  definition 
between  the  zones  suggests  occasional  ooncentric  fracture  and  infil- 
tration. These  smaller  spherulites  ar^  in  some  instances  grouped 
linearly,  giving  a  scalloped  appearance,  on  each  side  of  a  line  of 
granular  and  less  definite  crystallization,  of  some  width  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  spherulites,  and  which  may  extend  for  nearly  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  slide.  As  Prof.  Bonney  has  pointed  out,^  this 
kind  of  arrangement  may  be  simulated  in  sheets  of  glass  fused  by 
fire,  a  surface  of  discontinuity  being  formed  between  two  layers. 
In  this  case  it  would  appear  as  if  a  crack  had  formed  the  necessary 
starting-point. 

A  variety  of  this  rock,  showing  minor  differences  in  the  spheru- 
lites, but  considerable  differences  in  the  character  of  the  matrix  in 
which  they  are  embedded,  present*  a  few  points  which  may  be  of 
interest. 

'  Quart.  Jowm.  Geol.  Sec  toI.  xliv.  (1888)  p.  740  &  pi.  xrii. 
2  Free.  Addr.,  Quart.  Jouni.  Geol.  8oc.  toI.  xli.  (188o)  Proc.  p.  91. 
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The  sphernlitee,  or  rather  axiolites,  for  they  are  often  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  show  marked  stages  of  growth  even  macroscopically ;  indeed, 
differences  of  texture,  accentuated  by  an  appearance  of  discontinuity 
between  the  inner  and  more  peripheral  parts,  suggest  an  intervtd 
during  their  development  when  growth  ceased  (PL  XXXVI,  fig.  2). 
The  outer  border  is  frequently  clear,  in  contrast  to  the  darker, 
almost  flocculent  appearance  of  the  centre ;  and  the  exterior  is  a 
surface  of  easy  parting,  since  fracture  of  the  specimen  often  leaves 
the  knob-like  surfaces  of  the  axiolites  standing  out. 

The  matrix  contains  a  few  porphyritic  crystals  of  both  quartz  and 
monoclinic  felspar,  and  a  second,  less  numerous  generation  of  smaller 
spherulites.  In  thin  section  it  is  pale  green  in  colour,  slightly 
dichroic,  very  feebly  anisotropic,  and  easily  marked  with  a  knife. 
The  smaller  spherulites  to  which  I  have  just  referred  contain  centrally 
a  greenish  substance,  no  doubt  an  inclusion  of  the  matrix  in  which 
they  lie.  In  places  there  is  a  slightly  radial  or  tufted  habit  which 
recalls  chlorite,  but  the  chemical  difficulties  ^  in  supposing  the  whole 
of  the  matrix  to  be  converted  into  such  a  mineral  are  considerable, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Bonney  for  the  suggestion  that  this 
somewhat  structureless  substance  is  probably  of  the  nature  of  a  glassy 
residuum,  in  which  the  iron  silicates  have  been  hydrated,  and  which 
would  answer  to  the  palagonite  of  the  more  basic  rocks. 

In  some  instances,  this  hydrated  glass  is  reduced  almost  to  a 
minimum  (PI.  XXXVI,  fig.  3),  and  the  grouping  of  some  of  the 
axiolites,  which  are  similar  to  those  just  described,  recalls  a  figure  of 
Zirkel's  of  a  specimen  from  Nevada.^  In  the  present  as  in  the  other 
case,  the  elongated,  often  sinuous,  appearance  of  the  axiolites  suggests 
that  flow-movement  was  indirectly  concerned  in  their  development, 
but  the  dark,  granular,  fluidal  lines  of  the  American  rock,  forming  the 
meshes  in  which  the  axiolitic  growths  took  place,  are  not  present  here. 
It  seems,  therefore,,  that  the  curving  and  at  the  same  time  complete 
structure  is  best  explained  by  concluding  that  after  their  formation, 
but  while  they  were  still  in  a  plastic  state,  a  slight  movement  in 
the  unsolidified  magma  occurred,  forcing  together  and  bending  the 
axiolites,  producing  effects  analogous  to  the  contortion  so  often  seen 
in  a  flow-band,  and  allowing  little  tongues  of  glass  to  penetrate  the 
axiolite^  where  such  an  entrance  could  be  effected. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  one  or  two  cases  a  fluxional 
movement,  which  affected  the  particles  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
spherulitic  growth,  has  left  a  permanent  impress.  This  is  seen  in 
the  attempted  formation  of  a  spherulite  round  a  porph3rritic  felspar ; 
the  bending  of  the  flow-lines  round  the  crystal  is  still  distinctly 
seen,  while  a  little  distance  away  the  radial  growth  and  Eoned 
structure  of  the  spherulite  are  more  conspicuous. 

\  *  Chemical  difficulties ' :  these  consist  in  the  large  percentage  of  silica  and 
the  small  percent-age  of  magnesia  which  rocks  of  this  kind  contain.  Assuming 
such  a  matrix  to  be  changed  in  any  ereat  degree  into  chlorite,  it  is  roteasj  to  see 
what  is  to  become  of  the  excess  of  the  former,  or  how  the  deficiency  in  the 
latter  constituent  is  to  be  made  up. 

-»  *  Micro.  Petr.'  p.  171,  pi.  yi.  fig.  2. 
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In  some  cases  the  sphernlites  are  not  so  clearly  defined  as  those 
just  mentioned ;  they  are  finely  cryptocrystalline,  the  periphery  is 
less  regular,  and  the  radial  growth  not  so  marked. 

The  separation  from  the  magma,  or  from  the  original  glass,  now 
represented  hy  the  inert  green  suhstanoe  previously  mentioned,  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  lines  and  bands,  white  in  the 
hand-specimen,  in  contrast  to  the  blue-grey  colour  of  the  rest  of  the 
rock,  and  weathering  out  as  white  ridges.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  are  due  to  fluxional  action,  as  is  shown  by  their  paraUel 
habit,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  bend  round  porphyritic  crystals  ; 
also  in  the  field  the  rock  passes  in  a  short  distance  into  the  ordinary 
banded  type.  The  bands  are  now  cryptocrystalline,  but  an  attempt 
at  a  radial  growth  is  shown  by  the  elongation  of  the  particles 
normally  to  the  boundary  of  the  band,  meeting  in  a  median  line  of 
discontinuity  which  is  often  rather  marked  between  crossed  nicols. 
Accordingly  these  may  be  regarded  as  an  elongated  variety  of  axio- 
lite.  They  are  closely  related  to  other  bands — in  fact  no  hard-and- 
fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  them — which  are  outlined  by 
markedly  scalloped  boundaries,  and  apparently  formed  by  the  linear 
arrangement  and  mutual  interference  of  individual  sphernlites. 

It  follows  then  that  stages  can  be  traced  from  the  isolated 
spherulite — outlined  by  the  green  inert  substance  representing  the 
residual  hydrated  glass — through  stages  where  two  or  three  of 
these  are  arranged  linearly,  then  losing  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
sides,  passing  thus  into  an  axiolite,  or  into  a  flow-band  in  which 
the  crystallization  is  normal  to  the  sides  defining  it  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  These  structures  recall  the  'granular  axiolit^es' 
mentioned  by  Zirkel,'  which  in  section  show  two  series  of  roughly 
wedge-shaped  grains  with  a  distinct  suture  running  between  them. 
He' remarks  that  these  are  closely  related  to  the  fibrous  axiolites. 
The  suture  or  median  line  of  discontinuity  referred  to  is  often  due 
-to  the  dovetailing  of  opposed  particles,  but  in  some  cases  its 
straightness  and  definiteness  suggest  a  crack. 

Passing  from  those  rocks  which  show  normal  and  complete,  to 
those  which  show  incomplete  sphernlites,  one  finds,  of  course,  the 
common  type  in  which  growth  has  taken  place  from  several  centres 
close  together,  so  that  mutual  interference  has  prevented  the  perfect 
form  from  being  produced.  There  is,  however,  another  and  less 
common  variety  which  is  characterized  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  fluxional  and  spherulitic  forces,  the  former  having  modified  the 
complete  form  which  should  have  been  produced  by  the  latter. 

As  an  example,  a  slide  is  selected  from  the  same  locality.  The 
sphernlites  are  arranged  in  bands,  interrupted  and  of  irregular 
thickness,  parallel  one  to  another,  and  much  more  opaque  than  the 
rock  in  which  they  lie ;  but  the  edges  of  the  band  on  either  side 
have  been,  as  it  were,  abruptiy  truncated,  leaving,  however,  a 
boundary  which  is  by  no  means  a  straight  line,  owing   to  the 

1*  Micro.  Petr.*  p.  174,  pi.  yii.  fig.  1.  Compare  also  Butley,  'Felritic 
LaTas  of  England  &  Wales,'  Mem.  Geol.  Sur?.  1885,  p.  5,  pL  i.  figs.  11  &  12. 
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incomplete  nature  of  the  fibrous  growths  which  form  the  band 
itself  (PI.  XXXVI,  ^g.  4). 

These  spherulites  occur  frequently  in  fragments  and  segments, 
which  are  ofbeu  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  form  part  of  an 
unit  whole,  the  missing  parts  being  represented  by  confusedly 
crystalline  matter,  and  rendering  the  idea  of  an  originally  complete, 
subsequently  dispersed  and  broken  spherulite,  improbable.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that,  if  spherulitic  growth  had  been  set  up  after  the 
iinal  cessation  of  fluxion  in  the  rock,  we  should  have  expected  that 
a  complete,  and  not  a  partially  complete,  spherulite  would  have 
formed.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  some  part  of  a  magma  which 
had  become  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  separated  from  its  sur- 
roundings be  placed  in  conditions  suitable  for  the  formation  of  a 
spherulite;  then,  fluxion  being  inoperative,  the  resulting  form 
would  be  a  sphere,  no  matter  what  the  shape  of  the  differentiated 
area  might  be,  since  the  residual  peripheral  parts  would  not 
participate  in  the  radial  growth. 

This,  however,  as  already  stated,  is  not  the  case  here.  In  other 
instances  the  spherulites  most  commonly  consist  of  fragments  of 
ellipses,  and  the  banded  structure  characterizing  the  previous 
rock  is  absent  (PI.  XXXVI,  ^g.  6).  In  the  less  strikingly  spheru- 
litic parts  of  the  slide  there  is  decided  evidence  of  flow-movement, 
into  which  the  radially-arranged  outer  zones  of  the  spherulites  pass 
gradually,  so  that  they  have  no  definite  boundary  such  as  would 
have  been  expected  if  their  growth  had  been  undisturbed. 

When  closely  packed,  these  spherulites  have  a  tendency  to 
mutually  interfere  so  as  to  produce  hexagonal  boimding  lines, 
the  interior  well  defined  from  the  outer  parts ;  in  others,  adjacent 
members  may  have  a  common  and  incomplete  exterior,  and 
there  are  occasional  cases  where  axiolitic  fragments  are  grouped 
together  in  a  manner  which  suggests  that  a  curving  line  of 
flow  has  been  a  factor  in  determining  their  present  position. 
There  are  also  instances  of  adjacent  sphertdites  the  outer  parts  of 
which,  though  fairly  well  formed,  are  connected  by  lines  un- 
doubtedly due  to  flow,  whUe,  in  others,  part  of  a  spherulite  or  of  a 
group  of  spherulites  may  be  formed  of  matter  which  has  an  appear- 
ance strongly  suggesting  movement.  If  this  had  preceded 
spherulitic  growth  and  then  stopped,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  these  malformations  should  exist ;  and  it  seems,  more- 
over, that  any  late  renewal  of  movement  which  could  thus  modify  the 
symmetry  would  have  distorted  the  remainder  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  slides  exhibit.  Spherulitic  tufts  may  be  seen  in  places 
wedged  in  between  a  spherulite  with  which  they  are  more  or  less  in 
continuity,  and  an  external  part  which  shows  flow-lines  and  into 
which  they  grade.  Thus  they  appear  to  represent  material  which 
was  displaced  outwards  by  fluxional  movement. 

MM.  Fouqu^  &  Levy^  have  figured  from  Gratadis  spherulites 
disturbed  by   flow-movements  which  show  some  resemblance  to 

^  M6m.  Carte  g6ol  France,  '  Mineral.  Microgr.'  1879,  pi  xv.  fig.  1. 
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those  jusfc  described.  The  evidences  of  flow  seem  rather  stronger 
on  the  whole,  and  apparently  the  disturbance  has  taken  place 
entirely  after  the  formation  of  the  spherulites.  In  the  case  of  the 
Prescelly  rock  the  structure  of  the  slides  indicates  that  movement 
has  accompanied  spherulitic  growth,  although  in  places  here  and 
there  one  or  the  other  may  appear  to  have  been  the  stronger. 

A  second  division  of  incomplete  spherulites  includes  those  in 
which  flow-brecciation,  accompanied  by  but  very  feeble  radial 
growth,  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  globular  bodies  sometimes 
nearly  J^  inch  in  diameter;  possessing  a  complete  discontinuity 
from,  and  showing  a  striking  contrast  to,  the  matrix  in  which  they 
lie.  As  is  common  in  the  neighbouring  rock,  the  specimen  is 
marked  by  lighter  bands,  the  appearance  of  which  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  nodules  (if  the  term  be  allowed),  so  that  it  scarcely  needs 
a  microscopic  examination  to  see  that  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  former  must  have  been  nearly  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  latter  aho. 

In  hand-specimens  the  nodules  much  resemble  true  spherulites, 
standing  out  prominently  on  a  fractured  surface,  and  leaving  an  oval 
cavity  on  removal.  In  thin  section  (PL  XXXVI,  fig.  6)  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  matrix  by  their  browner  colour  andconsequent 
greater  opacity,  while  under  crossed  nicols  they  show  irregular  patches 
of  light  with  indefinite  wavy  clouds  of  shadow  as  the  stage  is  rotated, 
again  in  contrast  to  the  body  of  the  rock,  which  is  micro-  and  crypto- 
crystalline  (often  quite  coarse),  and  which  contains  a  green  chloritic 
mineral  in  some  quantity.  The  '  nodules '  are  often  elongated,  and 
are  connected  one  to  another  in  the  manner  which  is  usual  in  those 
portions  of  a  rock  which  have  become  differentiated  from  their 
surroundings  and  influenced  by  flow-movements,  since  occasionally 
circular,  but  more  frequently  elliptical  or  irregularly  oval,  outlines 
are  found,  which  often  taper  to  a  point. 

There  is  in  places  a  somewhat  indeflnite  suggestion  of  radial  growth, 
which  in  a  few  cases  becomes  more  pronounced.  Bather  more 
often  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  concentric  banding  at  the  edge 
of  the  patch,  giving  the  idea  that  after  it  had  assumed  its 
present  shape  segregation  was  again  operative.  In  the  interior 
of  these  '  nodules  *  there  are  irregular  but  more  or  less  central 
quartzose  areas,  roughly  concentric  with  the  periphery.  As  regards 
tile  origin  of  these  masses  there  can  be  no  doubt — ^they  are 
evidently  one  of  the  results  of  flow-brecciation,  as  indeed  has  been 
suggested  in  connexion,  with  some  of  the  Boulay  Bay  pyromerides.^ 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  mixing  of  two  materials,  or  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  one,  has  occurred,  resulting  after  brecciation  in  the 
formation  of  clots  which  have  been  drawn  out  by  the  action  of  their 
more  liquid  surroundings,  as  just  described,  subsequently  often 
losing  their  connexion  with  the  original  mass.  The  quartzose 
areas  are  sharply  defined,  and  roughly  follow,  as  above  mentioned, 
the  outline  of  the  nodule,  with  occasional  irregularities  in  various 

*  Miss  0.  A  Baisin,  *  Nodular  Felsitea  of  the  Lleyn,*  Quart.  Joum.  G^eol. 
Soc.  Tol.  xIt.  (1889)  pp.  264,  265. 
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directions.  There  are  also  fine  qnartz-veins,  which  have  probahlj 
formed  the  means  of  supply  to  what  can  be  scarcely  other  than  a 
vesicle. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  nodular  structure,  if  indeed  it 
may  be  called  such,  occurs  only  in  one  or  two  specimens,  and  it  is 
merely  the  suspicion  that  other  and  better  known  cases  are  due  to 
the  same  causes  that  has  led  me  to  record  it  here. 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  true  fragmental  rocks,  some 
notice  must  be  taken  of  a  variety  having  an  appearance  in  the  field 
strongly  suggestive  of  a  felstone-agglomerate. 

In  it  white  angular  or  subanguJar  fragments,  with  a  tendency  to 
roughly  resemble  an  almond  in  shape,  of  an  average  length  of  ^  inch, 
but  which  vary  considerably,  are  embedded  in  a  softish  black 
or  green-black  matrix,  which  in  places  contains  foreign-looking 
fragments,  the  whole  presenting  a  well-marked  type  of  some 
constancy. 

Bode  with  white  fragments  due  to  flow-hrecciatum. 


y 


[The  dotted  portions  represent  the  soft  black  matrix.] 

In  places  the  pieces  of  felstone  are  separated  by  a  space  consider- 
able in  proportion  to  their  bulk ;  in  others  tbey  are  close  together, 
and  the  appearance  is  then  suggestive  of  a  slight  cracking,  followed 
by  a  forcing  apart  by  a  second  material. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  appearance  as  this  might  be  produced 
by  a  brecciating  force  after  the  consolidation  of  the  rock,  subsequent 
infiltration  giving  rise  to  the  black  matrix  in  which  the  fragments 
are  set.  But  it  is  also  clear  that,  if  such  be  the  right  interpretation, 
the  magnitude  of  the  force  capable  of  moving  neighbouring  pieces 
of  rock  apart,  and  often  of  leaving  fragments  of  different  structure 
in  close  proximity,  would  have  been  sufiicient  to  leave  a  clear 
impress,  at  all  events  microscopically.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
indication,  except  in  one  instance  of  a  brecciated  felspar ;  if  other 
cases  had  been  present  they  would  no  doubt  have  been  visible ;  on 
the  contrary  the  evidence  points  sometimes  the  other  way,  as  in 
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the  case  of  a  fragment  of  a  spheralite  embedded  in  the  matrix  and 
having  an  appearance  by  no  means  suggestive  of  crush. 

It  seems  then  that  brecoiation  in  gitu  will  scarcely  account  for 
the  facts,  and  one  is  obliged  to  believe  that  this  is  either  a  case  of 
a  true  agglomerate  or  a  rather  exceptional  one  of  flow-breociation. 
The  appearance  in  thin  section  presents  some  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accepting  the  former  view,  for  although  in  some  instances 
the  edge  of  the  felstone-fragments  is  well  defined,  more  often  the 
boundary  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  between  crossed  nicols. 
The  matrix,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  pale  green  with  ordinary 
light,  having  low  polarization-tints  and  crowded  with  minute  crear 
spaces  occupied  by  grains  of  quartz  or  felspar;  it  also  contains  patches 
free  from  these  grains  and  a  lighter  green  in  colour,  as  if  some  dif- 
ferentiation had  gone  on  in  it,  but  the  outlines  are  not  well  defined, 
and  the  clotting  appearance  which  it  suggests  is  not  specially 
marked. 

In  one  case  there  is  a  long  porpbjrritic  felspar  which  has  been 
bent  and  cracked,  without  displacement  of  the  parts,  in  a  manner 
suggestive  of  softening  and  heat. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  absence  of  scoria,  seem  scarcely 
to  favour  the  idea  of  an  agglomerate,  while  the  agency  of  flow- 
brecciation,  by  which  a  second  onflow  of  lava  has  broken  up  and 
separated  a  mass  probably  still  in  a  plastic  stat«,  seems  to  account 
for  the  observed  facts.  Under  these  circumstances  one  would  cer- 
tainly have  expected  to  find  more  evidence  of  flow-movement ;  but 
if,  as  seems  likely,  this  '  matrix '  represent  in  some  measure  a 
hydrated  glass,  the  changes  which  this  would  have  undergone  since 
its  solidification  may  have  masked  any  traces  of  original  fluxion. 

Specimens  of  brecciated  felstone  from  Pen-y-chain,  for  an 
examination  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Eaisin,  show  macro- 
scopically  considerable  resemblances  to  this  Pembrokeshire  rock 
both  in  the  characters  of  '  matrix'  and  fragments.  A  thin  section, 
however,  shows  that  the  structure  is  not  due  to  fluxional  action. 

The  Fragmental  Rocks 

associat-ed  with  those  which  have  been  just  described  are  not 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  demand  anything  but  a  brief  notice.  One 
of  the  common  varieties  consists  of  a  felstone-agglomerate,  the 
chips  having  an  average  length  of  0*3  inch  and  a  breadth  equal  to 
about  half  their  length.  There  are  also  occasional  fragments  of 
more  ba^ic  rock,  often  in  well-rounded  pebbles,  and  identical  with 
those  which  have  in  places  been  caught  up  by  the  lavas  themselves. 
They  are  never  of  large  size. 

Scattered  through  the  matrix  are  detached  felspars  and  quartz- 
fragments,  with  a  great  quantity  of  a  greenish-grey,  filmy,  secondary 
product,  together  with  which  occur  patches  of  a  green,  dichroic,  and 
probably  chloritic  mineral,  showing  yellow  and  violet  polarization- 
tints,  and  which  seems  minutely  fibrous  or  filmy.  It  is  soft,  and 
can  be  easily  grooved  with  a  knife.     In  places  there  seems  to  have 
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been  less  of  the  finer  dust  and  debris,  and  the  rock  is  then  of  a  lighter 
colour. 

Fine  ashes  are  also  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Foel  Trigam. 
These  in  thin  sections  are  seen  to  be  finely  granular  or  crystalline. 

In  some  cases  ihe  true  fragmental  nature  of  the  rock  is  not  easy 
to  make  out,  more  especially  as  in  places  it  has  been  considerably 
crushed. 

llie  occurrence  of  these  pyroclastic  rocks,  together  with  the  petro- 
graphical  evidence,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  rocks  which  have  been 
described  constitute  part  of  a  true  lava-flow. 

Associated  principally  with  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
a  series  of  rather  more  basic  rocks,  of  somewhat  uniform  and 
monotonous  appearance,  which  will  be  briefly  noticed  here.  They 
occur  intermittently  over  the  entire  length  of  the  ground  under 
notice,  but  seldom  attain  to  any  great  thickness.  The  best  exposure 
is  found  to  the  right  of  the  path  leading  from  Eosebush  village  to 
the  disused  slate-quarry  at  Craig-y-cwm.  Here  they  form  a  rather 
conspicuous  cliff. 

The  common  type  is  greenish  grey  in  colour,  breaking  with  an 
uneven  or  subconchoidal  fracture,  and  in  general  of  a  homogeneous 
appearance,  except  for  the  presence — occasionally  in  some  quantity — 
of  chloritic  or  quartzose  amygdaloids.  This  even  appearance  may, 
however,  be  somewhat  detracted  from  by  dark  patches  resulting  from 
flow-brecciation.  These  are  occasionally  present  in  quantity,  and, 
in  addition,  in  those  cases  where  a  crush  has  taken  place  the  rocks 
are  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  field  from  true  ashes. 

In  thin  sections  the  rocks  are  seen  to  contain  a  large  number  of 
microporphyritic  felspars,  both  monoclinic  and  triclinio.  The  base 
in  which  these  are  set  contains  much  microfelsitic  matter,  vrith 
but  little  evidence  of  fluxional  movement  in  those  cases  in  which 
flow-brecciation  is  absent.  Opacite  is  often  abundantly  pi'esent, 
and  somewhat  frequently  the  structure  is  obscured  by  secondary 
products. 

West  of  Rosebush  a  slightly  different  type  is  found.  It  is 
often  bluer  in  colour  than  the  rocks  just  noticed,  and  contains 
porphyritic  felspars  about  '05  inch  in  length  which  are  referable  to 
orthodase.  The  cryptocrystalline  base  contains  large  quantities  of 
oligoclase-microlites.  The  arrangement  of  these,  together  with  the 
manner  of  formation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  green,  filmy, 
chloritic  matter,  afibrds  evidence  of  flow-movement. 

East  of  Eosebush  an  agglomerate  occurs,  consisting  both  of  these 
rocks  and  of  pieces  of  slate. 

This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  general  parallelism  of  the 
outcrop  of  these  rocks  to  the  strike  of  the  slates,  and  added  to  such 
microscopical  evidence  as  is  afforded  by  their  fine  texture  and 
amygdaloidal  habit,  with  occasional  evidences  of  flow,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  constitute  a  lava -flow  antecedent  to,  and 
slightly  more  basic  than,  that  which  occurs  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  range. 
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In  conclusion,  a  few  words  must  be  said  concerning  the  diabases 
or  doleritesy  which  are  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  igneous  rock  of 
the  district. 

They  are  found  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of 
the  hUls,  from  Eosebush  to  near  Crymmych.  On  some  of  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  hills  near  the  former  village  the  outcrops  of 
diabase  may  be  seen  to  make  a  high  angle  with  the  prevalent 
strike  of  the  slates,  while  farther  north  and  east  diabase  is  found 
both  above  and  below  the  acid  lava-flow  with  its  associated  frag- 
mental  rocks.  Hence  the  diabase  must  be  considered  as  intrusive 
and  the  youngest  igneous  rock  of  the  district.  There  is  also  a 
general  linear  tendency  in  the  outcrops  which  suggests  that  part  of 
the  intrusion  at  all  events  was  of  the  nature  of  a  laccolite. 

As  a  typical  example  a  specimen  may  be  taken  from  Foel  Ervr,  at 
the  western  end  of  the  range.  It  is  of  a  medium  grain,  of  a  general 
greenish  tinge,  and  shows  distinct  black  augite-plates.  In  thin 
section  the  predominating  mineral  is  seen  to  be  felspar,  in  crystals 
generally  long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  and  often  somewhat 
decomposed.  These  felspars  are  embedded  in  the  plates  of  pale- 
brown  augite.  The  more  fine-grained  varieties — for  example,  that 
from  Cam  Ddu-fach — resemble  the  above  in  the  relations  of  their 
augites  and  felspars;  the  latter  are  largely  converted  into  grey 
saussuritic  products. 

The  coarser  varieties  are  also  essentially  similar.  The  augites  are 
rather  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  much  secondary  replacement  has 
gone  on  in  the  felspars.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  leucoxene  (ilmenite),  and  the  augites,  though  fairly  well  preserved 
as  a  rule,  show  local  alteration,  either  into  a  brown  hornblende 
giving  place  to  a  green  actinolicic  mineral,  which  itself  becomes 
of  a  lighter  tint;  or  into  a  chlorite — apparently  the  latter  may 
represent  a  further  stage  of  the  former  change.  As  in  the  other 
cases,  the  felspars  are  considerably  altered. 

In  places,  as,  for  example,  at  Cam  Gyffwy,  the  macroscopic 
appearance  of  the  rock  varies  greatly  in  a  small  compass,  being 
either  comparatively  light  in  colour  when  much  felspar  is  present, 
or  almost  black  when  the  predominating  mineral  is  augite.  The 
development  of  large,  irregular,  white  or  pink  felspars  with  no 
definite  crystalline  shape,  showing  on  a  weathered  surface  simply 
as  white  circular  lumps,  gives  rise  to  a  rather  handsome  variety. 
This  is  found  principally  at  Cam  Meini.  As  in  former  cases, 
the  felspars  are  replaced  by  saussuritic  products,  rendering  them  in 
places  almost  opaque. 

In  concluding  these  notes  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
Prof.  Bonney  for  advice  and  invaluable  help  throughout ;  to  Miss 
Kaisin  for  the  loan  of  slides ;  and  to  Miss  E.  M.  E.  Wood  and 
Dr.  Woodward  for  their  kindness  in  examining  the  fossils. 

PoSTSCfRTPTUM. 

[After  the  meeting  Dr.  Gregory  suggested  to  me,  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  incomplete  spherulites  of  PI.  XXXVI,  fig.  4, 
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that  reeorption  might  have  produced  the  effects  described.  That 
the  spherulites  were  altered  in  their  present  position  rather  than 
daring  motion  after  their  first  formation  is,  I  think,  clear  from  their 
form  and  mutual  arrangement.  The  truncated  edges  of  the  bands 
do  not  suggest  resorption,  and  the  presence  of  a  flow-line  between 
two  closely  adjacent  spherulitic  bands,  and  passing  a  space  over 
which  resorption  must  have  acted,  necessitates  after  that  process, 
when  the  spherulites  would  appear  as  they  do  now,  an  amount  of 
movement  for  supposing  which,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no 
warrant. — July  1st,  1897.] 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  XXXVI. 

Fig.  1.  Example  of  the  finely  fluidal  rook  from  Cam  Alw. 

Fig.  2.  Axiolitio  rock  from  Carn  Alw.  The  axiolites  are  set  in  a  somewhat 
structureleee  substance  representing  a  glassy  residuum.  The  fine 
wavy  lines  in  the  groundmass  are  due  to  the  effects  of  pressure. 

Fig.  3.  Another  example  of  the  axiolitio  rock  from  the  same  locality. 

Fig.  4.  An  example  of  incomplete  spherulites  from  Carn  Alw.  The  imperfect 
form  which  they  present  is  attributed  to  flow-movement  during 
formation.  They  contain  occasional  minute  clear  spherulites  giving  a 
fairly  definite  cross  between  the  two  nicols. 

Fig.  5.  Incomplete  spherulites  from  the  same  locality,  but  of  a  different  type. 
For  these  the  same  explanation  is  put  forward.  The  absence  of 
a  definite  boundary  is  seen,  so  that  the  outermost  part  of  the 
spherulite  grades  into  the  flow-lines ;  in  the  centre  of  the  figure  it  is 
seen  that  two  spherulites  in  contact  have  half  UiPir  outermost  zone 
formed,  the  rest  being  occupied  by  flow-lines,  while  between  crossed 
nicols  traces  of  spherulitic  structure  are  almost  entirely  lost  and 
replaced  by  indications  of  flow. 

Fig.  6.  One  of  the  more  perfectly  rounded  spheroids  r^ulting  from  flow- 
brecciation,  indications  of  which  are  still  seen  in  part  of  its  edge. 
Locality  as  for  preceding  figures. 

DiSOUSSlOK. 

The  Pbesideztt  and  Prof.  Boitnbt  spoke,  and  the  Attthoe  replied. 
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I:  Introduction. 

The  steamship  Windward,  which  has  now  paid  two  visits  to 
Franz  Josef  Land,  brought  back  last  year  (1896)  a  series  of  rocks 
and  fossils,  collected  by  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition. 
This  collection,  by  far  the  most  important  which  has  reached  this 
country  from  Franz  Josef  Land,  was  forwarded  to  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Director-General,  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  we  have  undertaken  its  examination.  Although  the  fidl 
results  of  the  geological  observations  recorded  by  Dr.  Koettlitz 
cannot  be  made  known  until  the  return  of  the  expedition,  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  that  a  preliminary  account  of  the  district, 
based  on  the  specimens  already  received,  should  be  published. 

n.  Pervious  Wobk  on  the  Geoloot  of  Fbanz  Josef  Land. 

The  geological  literature  relating  to  Franz  Josef  Land,  though 
small  in  amount,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  those  portions  of  the 
district  which  have  as  yet  been  visited  possess  a  comparatively 
simple  geological  structure.  Scattered  observations  have  now  been 
made  over  more  than  two  degrees  of  latitude  by  Payer,  Leigh 
Smith,  Jackson,  and  Nansen,  and  everywhere  the  features  observed 
appear  to  be  essentially  of  the  same  character.  It  is  a  region  of 
plateau-basalts  comparable,  not  only  in  its  main  features,  but  also 
in  many  of  its  minor  details,  to  portions  of  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland.  Vast  flows  of  basaltic  lava,  associated  in  all  probability 
with  intrusive  sills  of  the  same  type  of  rock,  form  the  greater 
portion  of  the  district.  Sometimes  the  basalt  descends  to  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Cape  Flora,  rests  on  some  600  feet 
of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  Jurassic  age.  It  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  if  the  capping  of  snow  and  ice  which  conceals  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  district  were  cleared  away,  the  geological  aspect 
and  physical  features  of  Northbrook  Island  would  be  very  similar 
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to  tbe  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  basaltic  lavas  and 
intrusive  sills  are  associated  with  nearly  horizontal  strata  of 
Jurassic  age.* 

The  geological  observations  made  by  the  members  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Polar  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Payer 
and  Weyprecht  were  necessarily  of  a  limited  character.  Payer 
calls  attention  to  the  plateau-like  aspect  of  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Tegethoff,  the  southern  promontory  of  Hall 
Island,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  plateau  terminates  with  steep 
precipitous  rocks.^  He  refers  also  to  the  occurrence  of  dolerite 
(the  general  term  applied  to  the  rocks  by  Prof.  Tschermak)  on 
Koldewey  and  Schonau  Islands,  that  of  the  latter  being  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  columnar  structure.  He  states  generally  that 
dolerite  is  the  prevailing  rock,  but  refers  also  to  the  occurrence  of 
sandstones  and  of  a  shale  containing  white  mica  and  plant-remains. 
There  is  xko  means  of  correlating  the  latter  rocks  with  the  beds 
discovered  by  Br.  Koettlitz,  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition. 
The  common  occurrence  of  silicified  wood  is  also  noticed  by  Payer, 
and  wood  of  this  character  is  abundant  in  the  present  collection. 
The  ship  Tegethoff  was  abandoned,  and  only  a  few  specimens 
appear  to  have  been  brought  back.  In  his  general  remarks  on  the 
geology  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  Payer  clearly  recognizes  that  it  forms 
a  part  of  an  extensive  volcanic  province,  stretching  westward 
through  Spitsbergen,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Iceland  to  Greenland. 

The  voyages  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  the  Eira  furnish  additional 
information  of  importance  as  to  the  geology  of  Pranz  Josef  Land. 
From  the  account  of  the  fir«t  voyage  in  1880  given  by  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Clementa  K.  Markham*  we  learn  that  May  Island,  the  first 
land  reached,  is  200  feet  in  height,  and  formed  of  basalt.  Cape 
Barents,  the  south-eastern  promontory  of  Northbrook  Island,  is 
formed  of  '  columnar  basalt  like  the  Giants'  Causeway.'  It  is  stated 
that  while  the  ship  was  in  Eira  Harbour  Mr.  Grant  walked  along 
the  shore  to  the  eastward,  presumably  on  Mabel  Island,  and  after- 
wards ascended  with  a  party  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  overhanging 
the  harbour  (Bell  Island  ?),  which  proved  to  be  1040  feet  above 
the  sea.  '  On  the  slope  of  this  hill  a  good  deal  of  petrified  wood 
was  collected,  and  some  other  fossils.'  It  is  further  stated  that 
'  the  lowest  rocks  belong  to  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  are  represented 
in  the  collection  brought  home  in  the  Eira  by  two  belemnites. 
Above  the  Oxford  Clay  the  rock  is  of  the  Cretaceous  period  to 
which  the  fossil  coniferous  wood  belongs,  including  one  very 
perfect  cone.  There  are  also  slabs  with  impressions  of  plants. 
Over  all  these  has  been  an  overflow  of  basalt  and  lava,  forming  a 
cap,  as  on  the  island  of  Disco.'    In  the  discussion  which  followed 

•  See  *  The  Tertiary  Basalt-plateaux  of  North-western  Europe/  by  Sir  A. 
Geikie.  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol.  lii.  (1896)  p.  331. 

•  •  New  Lands  witbin  the  Arctic  Circle.*  See  also  Proc.  Roy.  Gcogr.  Soc. 
vol.  m.  (1874)  p.  17. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc  n.  s.  vol.  iii.  (1881)  p.  129. 
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the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Etheridge  referred  to  the  widespread 
distribution  of  the  basalts,  which  he  regarded  as  being  probably  of 
the  same  age  as  those  of  the  Giants'  Causeway. 

During  the  second  voyage  of  the  Eira  in  1881,  which  unfor- 
tunately terminated  in  the  loss  of  the  ship,  a  raised  beach,  90  feet 
above  sea-level,  was  found  in  Gray  Bay,  and  clLflfs  of  columnar 
basalt,  800  feet  in  height,  were  observed  at  the  same  localiiy.^ 
Possil  wood  was  found  on  David  Island. 

Dr.  Nansen's  book,  *  Farthest  North,'  contains  many  references 
to  the  geology  of  the  parts  of  Franz  Josef  Land  visited  by  him. 
The  first  rock  touched  in  his  memorable  journey  towards  the  south 
is  described  as  a  coarse-grained  basalt,'  and  he  refers  to  the 
occurrence  of  basalt  on  the  western  coasts  of  Karl  Alexander  Land 
and  Frederick  Jackson  Island ;  also  at  Capes  McClintock,  Fisher, 
and  Eichthofen.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Jackson  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  visited  most  of  these  localities  in  1895,  and  had 
observed  the  occurrence  of  basalt. 

In  many  places  the  rock  exhibited  the  characteristic  columnar 
structure  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  While  staying  with  Jackson 
at  Cape  Flora,  Dr.  Nansen  examined  the  geological  structure  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  cape,  the  points  of  interest  being  shown  to  him 
by  Dr.  Koettlitz,  the  doctor  and  geologist  of  the  English  expedition. 
The  basalt  appears  at  a  height  of  500  or  600  feet,  and  below  this 
is  a  soft  clay  containing  lumps  of  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  in 
which  fossils  occur.  At  first  Dr.  Nansen  held  the  view  that  the 
stratified  deposits  belonged  to  a  late  beach-formation,  but  Dr. 
Koettlitz  showed  him  that  these  deposits  actually  passed  under- 
neath the  basalt.  Dr.  Nansen  also  observed  thin  strata  of  basalt 
in  the  clay,  below  the  main  mass.  The  fossils  were  mainly 
ammonites  and  belemnites,  and  these  convinced  him  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Jurassic  period.  The  main  mass  of  basalt  was 
coarser  in  grain  than  ordinary  basalt,  and  resembled  the  so-called 
*  diabases  '  of  Spitsbergen. 

Dr.  Nansen  points  out  that  the  situation  of  the  basalt  on 
Northbrook  Island  is  difierent  from  that  which  had  been  observed 
farther  north.  Here  it  was  found  at  a  height  of  500  or  600  feet, 
whereas  north  of  lat.  81°,  at  Capes  Fisher,  McClintock,  Clements 
Markham,  and  many  other  localities,  it  descended  to  the  sea-level. 
He  regards  the  basalt  as  in  great  part  of  Jurassic  age. 

Mr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Koettlitz  discovered  innumerable  fragments 
of  rock,  containing  plant-remains,  resting  on  a  mass  of  basalt  which, 
at  a  height  of  more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea,  projected  through 
the  glacier  on  the  north  of  Cape  Flora.  Dr.  Nansen  was  taken  to 
this  spot  by  Dr.  Koettlitz,  and  they  brought  away  a  number  of 
specimens,  some  of  which  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Nathorst,  and 

*  See  the  account  of  the  voyage  by  C.  R.  Markham,  Proc  Roy.  Qtogr,  Soc 
n.  B.  vol.  T.  (1883)  p.  204. 

^  Vol.  ii.  p.  30(i.  In  bin  diary  the  rock  is  called  a  granite,  but  in  a  footnote 
he  adds  that  it  was  a  coarse-grained  basalt 
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(lotcrniincd  by  liim  to  be  of  U[)per  Jurassic  ago.  The  facb  of  these 
fossils  having  been  found  on  the  basalt  also  influenced  Dr.  Nansen 
in  referring  this  rock,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  Jurassic  period. 
Kvidences  of  recent  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  laud  and  sea 
are  referred   to  in  Dr.  Nansen's  book.     Thus,  ^fr.  Jackson's  hut  is 

Fig.  2. — IClmwood,  C(rpe  Flora. 


[From  a  photograph. — This  view  shows  the  exposure  of  basalts  above,  and  the 
liuts  of  the  E.\i)ediiion  below  the  talus-heaps,  which  ai-e  here  covered  by  snow.) 

built  on  an  old  beach  40  to  50  feet  above  sea-level,  and  other 
beaches  were  found  at  still  greater  elevations,  liaised  beaches 
were  also  observed  faither  north,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hut 
in  which  Dr.  Nansen  wintered. 

A  number  of  geological  specimens  were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son and  his  party  when  the  Windward  returned  in  18J)5,  and  a 
short  note  on  some  of  these  was  appended  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  G. 
Sharman,  and  one  of  us  to  Mr.  Montefioro  Brice's  report  of  the 
expedition.*    The  much  larger  series  of  specimens,  of  both  rocks  and 


1  Geogr.  Journ.  vol.  vi.  (1895)  p.  518. 
Q.J.G.S.  Xo.212. 
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fossils,  which  has  now  been  received,  throws  additional  light  on  tht? 
geological  structure  of  the  Frany,  Josef  Land  archipelago.  Although 
the  clifTs  are  so  largely  hidden  by  talus-heaps  and  snow,  that 
exposures  of  rock  are  few  and  far  between,  yet  the  specimens 
now  collected  by  Mr.  Jackson's  party  have  all  been  so  carefully 
labelled  and  localized  that  it  has  been  possible  to  piece  them 
t>ogether,  so  as  to  present  what  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  idea  of 
the  geology  of  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Franz  Josef  T^ind. 
We  have  received  much  help  from  Mr.  H.  Fisher,  the  botanist  of 
the  expedition,  who  is  now  in  England :  his  admirable  coloured 
sketches  and  verbal  descriptions  doing  much  to  aid  us  in  realizing 
the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  specimens  were  found. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Fisher*8  patience  in  answering  our  innumerable  and 
perplexing  queries  has  helped  us  out  of  many  difficulties,  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  him  our  wannest  thanks.  We 
are  also  under  obligation  to  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde  for  many  hints,  but 
especially  for  his  Note  on  the  radiolarian  chert  from  the  iceberg. 
We  have  moreover  received  help  and  many  kind  suggestions  from 
our  colleagues,  Mr.  Clement  Reid,  Mr.  G.  Sharman,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Watts,  and  we  desire  to  thank  all  these  friends,  and  to  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  them. 

III.  The  Basalts  of  Franz  Jobef  Land. 

The  basaltic  rocks  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
geology  of  Franz  Josef  Land  are  well  represented  in  the  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  collection  by  specimens  from  Cape  Flora  and  Hooker 
Island.  All  these  belong  to  one  type,  although  the  specimens  may 
be  massive,  vesicular,  or  amygdaloidal ;  but  another  and  a  distinct 
type  is  represented  by  one  or  two  specimens  obtained  from  the 
under-surface  of  an  iceberg  found,  tilted  up,  in  De  Bruyne  Sound, 
between  Northbrook  and  Hooker  Islands. 

The  common  type  will  first  be  described.  It  i^  represented  by 
specimens  collected  in  situ,  and  from  the  talus  which  so  commonly 
conceals  the  lower  portions  of  the  cliffs.  As  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  specimens  collected  under  these  different 
conditions,  they  will  be  grouped  together  for  purposes  of  description. 
In  the  fresh  condition  the  rocks  are  very  dark,  almost  black,  and 
of  medium  grain.  They  weather  in  the  manner  characteristic  of 
basaltic  rocks,  and  sometimes  break  up  into  spheroids.  Examined 
with  a  lens,  the  felspars  are  often  seen  to  be  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  rock  under  these  circumstances  is  such 
as  to  suggest  at  first  sight  that  olivine  is  an  important  constituent. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  olivine  does  occur  occasionally, 
but  never  in  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  macroscopic  character 
of  the  rock. 

A  special  feature  of  almost  all  the  rocks  of  the  common  type  is 
the  tendency  of  some  of  the  felspars  to  bo  somewhat  larger  than 
the  others,  and  to  occur  in  groups,  thus  producing  a  kind  of 
glomero-porphyritic  structure.     A   few  specimens  may  be   fairly 
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termed  *  porphyritic  basalts,'  but  tbe  porpbyritic  structure  is  never 
strongly  marked  in  the  band-specimens,  and  is  frequently  not 
noticeable. 

Vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  rocks  are  extremely  common  at  Cape 
Flora.  This  is  a  point  of  some  interest,  when  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  Payor's  remark  that  *  amygdaloidal  varieties,  so 
common  in  Greenland,  were  never  found  in  Franz  Josef  Land/  * 
The  cavities  have  been  filled  with  various  substances,  such  as 
calcite,  analeime,  natrolite,  chacedony,  quartz,  and  palagonite. 

Under  the  microscope  the  constituents  are  seen  to  be  plagiodase, 
augite,  magnetite,  olivine,  interstitial  matter,  and  various  secondary 
products.  The  plagiodase  occurs  in  forms  giving  lath-shaped 
sections,  and  also  as  aggregates  of  somewhat  larger  individuals, 
which  mutually  interfere  with  each  other,  and  arc  more  equally 
developed  in  the  different  directions.  A  broad  type  of  albite- 
lamellation  is  common  to  both  modes  of  occurrence,  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  larger  aggregates  often  show,  in  addition,  a  zonal 
structure  and  twinning  on  the  pericline-plan.  The  lath-shaped 
sections  in  a  common  type  of  rock  measure  about  '5  mm.  in  length 
by  •!  mm.  in  breadth ;  whereas  the  individuals  which  compose  the 
larger  agsrregates  may  measure  as  much  as  1  or  2  mm.  in  their 
longest  diameters.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  felspars  in  different  specimens,  but  the  above 
figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  they  are  commonly 
developed  in  those  varieties  which  contain  comparatively  little 
interstitial  matter. 

When  the  powder  of  the  rock,  freed  from  the  fine  dust  by 
washing,  is  placed  in  a  diffusion -column  of  cadmium  borotungstate, 
the  felspars  form  a  fairly  well-defined  band,  the  centre  of  which 
corresponds  to  a  specific  gravity  of  2*7.  There  is  no  great  amount 
of  scattering,  and  a  fragment  of  labradorite  floats  in  the  centre  of 
the  band.  The  felspar,  therefore,  agrees  on  the  average  with 
labradorite,  but  the  optical  characters  of  the  zoned  individuals, 
and  the  slight  scattering  of  the  grains  in  the  diffusion-column, 
indicate  deviations  on  both  sides  of  the  average.  The  central 
portions  of  the  zoned  individuals  are  more  basic  than  the  marginal 
portions,  but  the  transition  is  not  always  continuous ;  so  that  in 
the  life-history  of  individual  crystals  there  has  occasionally  been  a 
recurrence  of  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  deposition  of 
more  basic  material.  The  larger  individuals  frequently  contain 
inclusions  of  brown  glass,  with  or  without  bubbles.  These  inclusions 
are  as  a  rule  limited  to  the  central  portions. 

Augite  is  abundant  in  all  the  rocks,  and  forms,  with  felspar,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  mass  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Generally 
only  one  type  of  augite  is  present.  In  thin  sections  this  is  pale 
brown,  more  rarely  yellowish  green,  sometimes  almost  colourless. 
It  is  usually  without  any  trace  of  crystall'ne  form,  and  occurs  as 
grains  or  patches,  which  are  often  penetrated  by  the  lath-shaped 
sections  of  plagiodase.  As  A  rule,  several  individuals  having 
*  '  New  Lands  within  the  Arctic  Circle/  Germao  cd.  p.  267. 

2x2 
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different  orientations  occur  in  juxtaposition »  so  that  the  ophitio 
structure,  though  present,  is  not  so  marked  as  it  is  in  many  of  the 
holocr}'8talline  dolerites  from  Iceland,  the  Fseroe  Islands,  and  the 
West  of  Scotland.  It  resembles  in  character  and  mode  of  occurrence 
the  augite  of  the  Tynemouth  and  related  dykes  in  the  North  of 
England/ 

One  rock-specimen,  obtained  from  the  underside  of  an  iceberg 
found,  tilted  up,  off  £ira  Cottage,  which  otherwise  belongs  to  the 
common  type,  contains  more  or  less  idiomorphic  phenocrysts  (see 
PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  3)  of  pale  greenish  augite,  with  peripheral  inclu- 
sions, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  augite  above  described.  A  few 
grains  of  this  mineral  were  isolated,  and  the  presence  of  chromium 
established.  It  is  therefore,  as  was  suspected  from  its  appearance 
under  the  microscope,  a  chrome-diopside ;  and  the  fact  is  of  some 
interest  from  the  point  of  Wew  of  correlation,  because  Scharizer  has 
proved  the  occurrence  of  this  mineral  under  similar  conditions  in 
the  basalts  of  Jan  May  en  .^  It  will  be  shown  subsequently  that 
the  basalts  of  Franz  Josef  Land  have  other  points  of  resemblance 
with  those  of  Jan  May  en. 

The  iron-ore  occurs  as  grains,  crystalline  aggregates,  and  skeleton- 
crystals.  It  is  strongly  magnetic,  and  is  often  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  the  rock  magnetic.  The  felspar  and  augite  are 
as  a  rule  remarkably  free  from  inclusions  of  this  mineral,  which 
certainly  does  not  in  these  rocks  belong  to  the  earlier  phases  of 
consolidation,  as  it  does  in  so  many  rocks  of  intermediate  composi- 
tion. In  many  cases  it  is  found  only  as  skeleton-crystals  in  the 
interstitial  matter  (PL  XXXVII,  fig.  4),  and  in  some  the  iron- 
oxides  have  remained  wholly  undifferentiated  in  a  deep  brown  glass. 

Olivine  is  by  no  means  constantly  present,  and  rarely  occurs  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  marked  character  to  the  rooks.  It 
occurs  as  grains,  and  occasionally  as  more  or  less  idiomorphic 
crystals.  When  fresh  it  is  colourless  in  the  thin  sections ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  represented  only  by  green,  or  more  rarely  by  brown, 
alteration-products.  The  occurrence  of  olivine  in  sparsely-scattered 
grains  or  crystals  seems  to  be  a  special  character  of  this  class  of 
basalts.  Its  absence  from  any  particular  section  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  entirely  absent  from  the  rock,  for  if  several  sections  be  pre- 
pared from  one  specimen  it  may  be  found  in  some  and  not  in  others. 
In  addition  to  the  mineralogical  constituents  above  described, 
the  rocks  invariably  contain  a  certain  amount  of  interstitial  matter, 
which  assumes  different  forms  in  different  cases.  It  may  occur  as 
a  brown  glass  comparatively  free  from  microlites,  as  palagonite 
arising  from  the  alteration  of  this  brown  glass,  or  as  a  fine-grained 
matted  aggregate  of  microlites  of  augit«,  magnetite,  and  felspar, 
with  which  some  colourless  base  may  possibly  be  associated. 
Transitions  from  the  condition  of  brown  glass  to  the  microlitic  type 
may  sometimes  be  observed,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
gradual  bleaching  of   the  glass  by  the  separation  of  ferriferous 

.  ^  *  Petrological  Notes  on  the  Nortb-ot-EDgland  Dykes/  Quart.  Jouin.  Qeol. 
Soc.  vol.  xl.  (1884)  p.  209-    See  pi.  xii.  fig.  6. 

^  *Ueber  Minemlien  i:.  Oesteine  von  Jan  Mayen/  Jabrb.  d.  k.-k.  geul. 
Beicbsanst.  vol.  uuut.  (1884)  p.  707. 
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constituents  is  clearly  shown.  The  amount  of  interstitial  matter 
varies  considerably  in  different  specimens.  It  is  very  small  in. 
amount  in  the  massive  varieties,  but  in  some  of  the  vesicular  forms 
it  becomes  an  important  constituent. 

The  most  interesting  type  of  interstitial  matter  is  the  palagonitic. 
Palagonite  is  especially  abundant  in  the  amygdaloidal  varieties, 
where  it  occurs  not  only  wedged  in  between  the  crystalline 
constituents,  but  also  as  the  infilling  material  of  some  of  the 
amygdaloids.  It  is  a  soft  black  or  greenish- black  substance, 
which  can  be  readily  scratched  with  the  finger-nail  and  cut  with 
a  knife.  The  powder  has  a  soft  unctuous  feel  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers.  Heated  in  a  closed  tube  it  gives  off  a  large 
amount  of  water.  It  is  readily  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid* 
and  fragments  leave  behind  a  white  siliceous  pseudomorph.  Under 
the  microscope,  in  very  thin  sections,  it  is  usually  seen  to  be  of 
a  deep  brown  colour;  but  occasionally  it  contains  green  zones 
arranged  parallel  with  the  boundaries  of  the  space  which  it 
occupies.  In  its  general  appearance,  and  in  the  presence  of  this 
zonal  structure,  it  resembles  the  palagonite  from  deep-sea  deposits 
described  by  Messrs.  Murray  &  Renard.*  When  viewed  with 
crossed  nicols  the  palagonite  is  seen  to  be  doubly-refracting.  It 
appears  to  be  formed  of  minute  interlacing  fibres  or  scales  of  a 
brown  or,  more  rarely,  of  a  green  colour.  The  double  refraction 
of  the  deep-brown  palagonite  enables  us  at  once  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  isotropic  paler  brown  glass  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
associated,  and  out  of  which  it  has  been  formed  by  hydration. 
The  following  analysis  of  this  substance  was  made.  Analyses  of 
palagonite  and  of  the  closely- related  '  huUite '  are  quoted  for  com- 
parison : — 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 

SiO«  35-48  41-26  4473  4676  3944 

AlA 8-30  8-60  16-26  IT'Tl  10-35 

Fe„0,    12-30  25-32  14'57  1-73  20-72 

Feb  14-60  ...  ...  10-92  370 

MnO ...  2-89  0-44  trace 

CrO  1-04  5-59  1-88  11-56  4-48 

MgO 710  4-84  2-23  10-37  747 

y&fi 392  106  4-50  183 

K,0  trace  54  402  0-17 

HP  or  loss  on  ignition    ...     1680  1279  9-56  ...  1362 

99-54        lOlVOO        100^        101-49  9978 

I.  From  amygdulee  in  basalt  at  Cape  Flora,  Franz  Josef  Land  (Teall). 
If.  Palaffonite  from  Palagonia,  Sicily.     The  insoluble  residue  (10  99  ^o)  is 
deducted  and  the  remainder  calculated  to  100.     Quoted  from  Zirkel, 
*Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie/  2n(l  ed.  vol.  iii.  (1894)  p.  689. 
III.  Palagonite  from  South  Pacific.     Analysis  by  Sipocz,  Challenger  '  Report 

on  Deep- Sea  Deposits/  p.  307. 
IV.  Basic  glass  from  the  centre  of  the  mass  from  which  the  palagonite  (III)  was 

obtained. 
V.  'HuUite'  from  Carnmoney  Hill,  near  Belfast.     Analysis  by  Hardman. 
Quoted  from  Sollas  &  McEIenry.  *  On  a  Volcanic  Neck  of  Tertiary 
Age  in  Co.  Gal  way,'  Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xxx.  (1896)  p.  734. 

*  •  Report  on  Deep- Sea  Deposits,'  Chall.  Exp  ,  p  301. 
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The  published  aDalyses  of  palagonile  differ  considerably  from 
each  other,  and  the  one  which  must  now  be  added  to  the  list  does 
not  entirely  agree  with  any  one  of  them.  It  is  often  stated  that 
the  iron  present  is  wholly  in  the  condition  of  ferric  oxide.  If  this 
be  taken  as  an  essential  character  the  present  substance  is  certainly 
not  palagonite,  for  most  of  the  iron  is  in  the  ferrous  condition. 
The  discovery  of  so  large  an  amount  of  ferrous  oxide  was  quite 
unexpected,  and  a  second  determination  was  made  with  special  care. 
The  results  in  both  cases  were  identical.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  certain  that  the  present  substance,  which  so  closely 
resembles  palagonite  in  its  microscopic  character,  mode  of  occur- 
rence, and  relation  to  basic  glass,  is  rich  in  ferrous  oxide.  As  the 
other  analyses  differ  widely  in  some  respects,  no  great  harm  will 
be  done  by  extending  the  use  of  the  term  so  as  to  include  this 
substance. 

The  *  hullite '  of  Hardman  has  been  shown  by  Profs.  Cole  * 
and  Sollas  ^  to  occur,  like  the  palagonite  of  Cape  Flora,  as  inter- 
stitial matter,  and  as  the  infilling  of  amygdaloids.  Mr.  Hardman^s 
analysis  shows  that  the  two  substances  have  decided  chemical 
affinities.  Both-  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  iron.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  important  to  compare 
them  as  regards  specific  gravity.  Mr.  Hardman  gives  the  specific 
gravity  of  hullite  as  1'7<>,  and  Prof.  8ollas  confirms  this  somewhat 
extraordinary  result.  Five  small  pieces  of  palugouite  were  taken 
from  two  amygdules  occurring  in  a  specimen  collected  from  the 
talus  near  Cape  Flora,  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  methylene  iodide. 
After  twenty-four  hours*  immersion  it  was  found  that  two  sank,  one 
remained  suspended,  and  two  floated  in  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
2*433;  four  sank  and  one  remained  suspended  when  the  specific- 
gravity  of  the  liquid  was  lowered  to  2*409.  The  specific  gravity 
is  therefore  not  constant,  but  it  is  somewhat  greater  than  2*4. 

On  comparing  the  analysis  of  the  Cape  Flora  palagonite  with  that 
of  Palagonia  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  close  agreement  so  far 
as  the  total  amount  of  iron  is  concerned,  but  an  important  difference 
as  regards  its  state  of  oxidation.  There  are  further  important 
differences  as  regards  the  total  amount  of  lime  and  the  relative 
proportions  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

The  two  analyses  quoted  from  the  Challenger  Report  are 
•specially  interesting.  One  represents  the  palagonitic  crust,  and 
the  other  the  nucleus  out  of  which  it  has  beeu  formed.  They 
indicate,  as  the  authors  point  out,  that  the  change  is  accompanied 
by  hydration,  elimination  of  lime  and  magnesia,  oxidation  of  the 
ferrous  iron,  and  addition  of  alkalies. 

More  interesting  results  will  be  obtained  if,  instead  of  considering 
the  palagonite  of  Cape  Flora  in  relation  to  more  or  less  allied 
substances  from  other  localities,  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the 
rock  in  which  it  occurs.     This  is  a  basalt  with  a  specific  gravity 

»  '  On  Hullite/  Rep.  Belfast  Nat.  Field  Club  1894-95,  p.  1. 
^  *  On  a  Volcnnic  Neck  of  Tertiary  Age  in  Co.  Galway/  Sollus  k  McHenry, 
Trans.  Eoy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xxx.  ( \ms)  p.  739. 
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of  about  2*9.  The  palagonito  has  arisen  from  the  hydration  ol 
the  glass  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  the  mother-liquor  out 
oi'  which  the  other  constituents,  mainly  labradorito  and  augite, 
have  crystallized.  If  we  assume  that  the  only  chemical  change 
which  has  taken  place  is  that  of  hydration,  then  the  percentag3 
composition  of  the  mother-liquor  would  be  a;*  follows  : — 

SiO,  42-88 

A1,0^   1003 

Fe^O,   Um 

FeO  17-65 

CaO  l-2r. 

MgO 8-58 

;                                     Nttj^O  4-74 

10000 

In  view  of  the  researches  of  Lemberg*  and  the  observations 
of  Hurray  &  Kenard  the  above  assumption  is  not  warranted. 
Alkalies  may  have  been  added,  and  lime  and  magnesia  removed. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  relative  amounts  of 
alumina  and  iron  have  been  appreciably  changed,  and  we  are 
therefore  able  to  draw  the  important  conclusion  that  in  a  magma  of 
the  type  to  which  these  basalts  belong — that  is,  a  basic  magma  poor 
in  alkalies — progressive  crystallization  leads  to  the  formation  of 
a  mother-liquor  poor  in  silica  and  alumina  and  lich  in  iron.  It 
is  possible  that  the  relative  amounts  of  lime  and  magnesia  have  not 
been  seriously  modified  by  the  hydration,  and  if  so  we  sec  that 
crystallization  may,  at  any  rate  in  its  earlier  stages,  tena  to  increase 
the  relative  amount  of  magnesia.  The  partial  separation  of  the 
lime,  alumina,  and  silica  from  the  iron  and  magnesia  in  of  course 
eficcted  by  the  crystallization  of  basic  felspars,  which  in  this  class  of 
rocks  precede  the  augites  and  sometimes  even  the  olivine.^ 

This  concentration  of  the  iron,  and  to  a  certain  extent  magnesia, 
in  the  mother-liquor  of  basic  magmas  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  shows  that  progressive 
crystallization  in  these  magmas  sometimes  leads  to  a  result,  the 
opposite  of  that  observed  in  the  case  of  intermediate  magmas  in 
which  ferriferous  compounds  separate  out  during  the  early  phases  of 
consolidation.^  The  synthetic  experiments  of  Messrs.  Fouquc  & 
Levy  *  indicate  that  the  formation  of  magnetite  is  not  limited  to  one 
period  in  the  history  of  the  consolidation  of  silicate-solutions,  and  the 

^  Lemberg  eiainined  tbe  effect  of  water  and  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates 
on  Tolcunic  glasses.  He  says: — 'Fnssen  wir  alles  zusaimnen,  so  werden 
basiscbe  Qliiser  (Palagonitgkw,  Tachylyt)  schon  durch  reines  Wasser  hydra- 
tisirt;  durch  Alkalicarbonate  werden  audi  suuere  Qliiser  sehr  rasch  uutge- 
waudelt ;  dabei  wird  Wasser  aufgenommen,  Alkali  gegen  andere  starke  Basen 
ausffetauacbt,  Kiesclsaure  zuiu  Theil  ausgeschieden '  ('Zur  Kenutniss  de  r  Bildung 
una  Umwandlung  Yon  Silicaten/  Zeitscbr.  Deutsoh.  gaol.  Qesellscb.  vol.  xxxy. 
1883.  p.  557/. 

=*  See  W.  W.  WatU,  *  Guide  t/>  the  Collections  of  Rocks  and  Fossils  in  tbe 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dubhn/  1895,  p.  78. 

'  '  On  some  Quartz-felsites  and  Augite-granites  from  tbe  CbeTiot  District/ 
GeoL  Mag.  1885,  p.  106. 

*  *  S>'nDi^  des  Mineraux  et  des  Ro.  hes/  Paris,  188l\ 
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same  fact  has  been  established  ]»y  Vogt  in  his  work  on  slags.  The 
last-mentioned  author  has  made  a  sfiecial  study  of  the  conditions 
under  which  magnetite  is  formed  and  has  established  the  fact  that 
in  basic  sln^  in  some  cases  magnetite  precedes  olivine,  in  other  cases 
it  crystallizes  simultaneously  with  olivine,  and  in  yet  others  it  is 
formed  after  olivine.* 

If  we  take  the  analysis  quoted  aboTC,  minus  the  water  ard 
alkali,  as  representing  the  composition  of  the  mother-liquor  formed 
after  the  separation  of  labradorit'C  and  augite,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  still  the  material  necessary  to  form  olivine,  magnetite,  and 
■spinel  (hercynitc). 

In  view  of  the  evidence  thus  furnished  of  the  concentration  of 
iron,  one  is  tempted  to  speculate  as  to  the  results  that  might  follow 
if  the  process  were  carried  still  further.  Magnetite  forms  the  matrix 
of  the  cumberlandites  of  Rhode  Island  and  Taberg,  in  which  obvine 
and  felspar  occur  as  phenocr}-sts.^  It  is  found  as  interstitial  matter 
in  the  ultrabasic  *"  schlieren '  in  the  banded  gabbros  of  Druim  an 
Eidhne.'  Magnetite  and  a  green  spinel  (hercynite  ?)  are  intimately 
associated  in  the  pyroxenites  from  Bcourie.  Metallic  iron  associated 
with  graphite  occurs  as  interstitial  matter  in  certain  basalts  in 
Greenland.* 

Can  it  be  that  in  some,  at  least,  of  these  cases  we  see  the  extreme 
results  of  the  process  indicated  above  ? 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  constituents  of  the  common 
type  of  basalt.  The  different  specimens  vary  somewhat  as  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  several  constituents,  and  still  more 
striking  differences  are  due  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  amygdaloids. 
The  massive  varieties  are  of  medium  grain,  and  contain  comparatively 
little  palagonite  or  other  form  of  interstitial  matter ;  the  amygda- 
loidal  varieties  are  usually  of  somewhat  finer  grain,  and  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  palagonite.  The  mutual  relations  of  the 
constituents  are  illustrated  in  PL  XXXVII,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  &  4.  The 
labradorite  formed  first,  anrl  the  larger  individuals  sometimes  contain 
glass-inclusions  in  their  central  portions.  The  separation  of  labra- 
dorite probably  left  the  mother-liquor  poorer  in  alumina,  lime,  and 
soda,  and  this  facilitated  the  formation  of  augite.  The  common 
augite  occurs  in  irregular  grains  and  patches  which  are  often  pene- 
trated by  the  felspars.  The  chromc-diojwide  belongs  to  an  earlier 
phase  of  consolidation.  Magnetite  has  formed  at  different  stages,  but 
it  is  commonly  associated  with  the  interstitial  matter,  and  in  many 
specimens  the  felspar  and  augite  are  almost  entirely  free  from 
inclusions  of  this  mineral.     The  bulk  of  the  magnetite  belongs  t-o  a 

1  *  Beitrage  zur  Kenntm«8  der  Gesetxeder  Minerallaldung  in  SchmelxmasMxi,' 
Archi?  for  Math,  eg  Natupudensk.  KnMiinia. 

^  See  *  Lithologicttl  Studies/  by  M.  E.  Wadsworth,  Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 
Harvard,  vol.  xi. 

^  '  On  the  Bandfd  Structure  of  some  Tertiary  Gabbros  in  the  Isle  of  Sky©/ 
Geikie  &  TcaU.  Quart.  Joum.  Geo!.  Soc.  vol.  1.  ( 1894)  p.  045. 

*  •  On  the  Existence  of  Nickel-iron  ...  in  the  BnsUt  of  Nortli  Greenland/ 
K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup,  Min.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  (1886)  p.  1. 
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comparatively  late  period  in  the  history  of  consolidation.  Its 
distribution  in  the  rock  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  that 
progressive  crystallisation  has  tended  to  concentrate  the  iron-oxides 
in  the  mother-liquor.  In  some  specimens  there  is  no  recognizable 
magnetite,  the  whole  of  the  iron-oxide,  except  that  which  occurs 
in  the  aiigite,  remaining  undifferentiated  in  the  brown  glass. 
Microscopic  sections  of  the  amygdaloidal  varieties  show  the  connexion 
between  the  interstitial  palagonite  and  that  which  partially  or  wholly 
fills  the  vesicular  cavities.  There  is  perfect  continuity  between  the 
two  kinds.  In  cases  of  partial  intilling  the  central  |)ortion  of  the 
cavity  is  occupied  by  calcite  (PL  XXXVII,  fig.  2). 

Many  specimens  of  more  or  less  decomposed  basalt  from  the  talus 
at  Cape  Flora  contain  beautiful,  radiating,  fibrous  aggregates  of 
natrolite,  and  the  same  mineral  occurs  in  a  more  compact  form  in 
concentric  concrations  filling  largo,  irregular  «ravities.  It  is  found 
also  in  joints  in  rotten  basalt.  An^Jcime  occurs  in  detached  crystals, 
sometimes  measuring  more  than  I  cm.  in  diameter,  and  also  as 
aggregates  of  smaller  crystals.  The  analcime  of  these  rocks  appears 
to  be  wholly  of  se^'ondary  origin,  and  does  not  occur  as  in  the 
monchiquites  and  analcime-basalts.* 

Agates  are  also  represented  in  the  collection,  and  one  large 
specimen  of  chalcedony  and  quartz  which  was  evidently  formed  in  a 
hollow  cavity  measures  about  20  x  1 2  x  10  cms. 

Calcite  is  abundant  in  the  altered  varieties,  and  frequently  forms 
the  infilling  material  of  the  amygdules,  occurring  either  alone  or  in 
association  with  palagonite. 

The  specimens  of  basalt  on  which  the  above  description  is  based 
were  mainly  collected  near  Cape  Flora.  The  collection  includes  a 
few  from  Hooker  Island  which  belong  to  the  same  type,  but  which 
are  all  massive. 

Two  or  three  points  still  remain  uncertain  with  reference  to  the 
basaltic  formations  of  Franz  Josef  Land.  Judging  from  analogy 
with  other  districts  of  nimilar  character,  we  should  expect  to  find 
both  lava-flows  and  intrusive  sills.  Tuffs  and  agglomerates  are 
rare  in  re^ons  of  plutoau-basalt,  but  they  occasionally  occur  as 
necks  and  as  beds  interstratificd  between  successive  lava-flows. 
Thnn  again  old  river-gravels  a*id  lake-deposits  are  sometimes  found 
between  the  different  outpourings  of  basalt.*  Have  we  evidence 
of  similar  phenomena  in  Franz  Josef  Land  ?  Unfortunately  there 
is  no  petrographical  character  by  which  sills  can  be  in  all  cases 
distinguished  from  lavas  in  the  Brito-Arctic  province.  The  sills  are 
usually  coarser  in  grain,  columnar,  ho  I  ©crystal  line,  and  opbitic  in 
structure,  but  none  of  these  characters  can  be  relied  upon  as  distinc- 
tive. Lavas  are  often  amygdaloidal,  but  amygdaloids  are  not 
uucommon  in  sills  and  dykes. 

*  •  On  the  Monchiquites  op  Analcile  Group  of  Igneous  Bocks/  L.  V.  Pirsson, 
Journ.  G^l.  Ohicago,  vol.  iv.  (1806)  p.  t>7y. 

-•  See  Sir  A.  Geikie's  paper  on  the  '  Tertiarr  Basalt-plateaux  of  N.W.  Europe/ 
Quarr.  Journ.  Qeol.  Sjc.  vol.  lii.  (181)  i)  p.  33L     Future  obserFers  iu  Franz' 
Josef  Ltfud  would  do  well  to  study  this  paper. 
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We  cannot,  therefore,  separate  the  specimens  into  two  groups, 
lavas  and  intrusive  sills.  Nansen  speaks  of  basalt  iuterstratified  with 
the  underlying  sediments,  and  the  collection  thut  we  are  describing 
contains  specimens  of  amygdaloidal  basalt  ^  from  lowest  rock  (6  leet 
deep)  having  3  feet  layer  of  sandstone  abovo  it.'  They  were  col- 
lected from  the  watercourse  running  down  the  talus.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  basalts  of  the  West  of  Scotland  are  often 
intercalated  between  Jurassic  strata,*  and  this  fact  led  the  early 
observers  to  conclude  that  they  were  of  Jurassic  age ;  but  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  this  intercalation  is  the  result  of  intrusion 
along  planes  of  bedding,  and  that  the  basalts  in  question  are  post- 
Cretaceous. 

The  existence  of  tuffs  cannot  be  positively  asserted  from  the 
evidence  before  us,  but  there  are  one  or  two  specimens  of  highly 
altered  rocks  which  may  be  tuffs.  The  evidence  that  pauses  occurred 
during  the  formation  of  the  plateau-basalts  is  of  a  more  satisfactory 
character.  This  is  furnished  by  a  specimen  of  a  conglomeratic  rock, 
mainly  composed  of  basaltic  debris  and  containing  rounded  pebbles, 
*  found  in  dolerite  some  50  feet  above  lowest  rock '  near  Cape  Flora. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fisher  for  the  following  table,  giving 
the  lowest  level  at  which  the  main  mass  of  basalt  could  be  seen  at 
several  localities  ;  the  base,  however,  was  often  hidden  by  talus : — 

feet. 

Cape  Flora    600 

Cape  Gertrude     700 

Cape  Stephen  650 

Tween  Kocks    450  at  one  pUoe,  200  at 

another. 

Cape  Grant 400  to  500 

Cape  Crow  the  I-  700  on  one  side,  and  sea- 
level  on  the  other.   , 

CapeNeide  500 

IV.    DlSTUIBUTION  OF  BaSALTS  OF  SIITILAR  TyPE. 

We  will  now  conclude  this  account  of  the  ordinary  basalts  with 
some  remarks  on  the  general  distribution  of  rocks  of  the  same  type. 
Specimens  brought  home  by  Payer  were  described  by  Prof. 
Tschermak.  He  says,  •  It  [the  dolerite]  is  a  medium- grained,  dark 
yellowish-green,  crystalline,  massive  rock.  Plagioclase  forms  the 
principal  m)ss,  although  it  only  exceeds  the  augite  by  a  small 
amount.  The  crystals  of  plagioclase  are  frequently  1  mm.,  some- 
times 3  mm.  long.  They  coa&ist  sometimes  of  thin  ind  sometimes 
of  thick  lamellae.  The  augite  is  greenish  grey,  shows  no  crystalline 
outlines,  but  forms  grains  which  are  often  I  mm.  in  diameter. 
Inclusions  of  the  other  minerals  are  frequent,  and  also  gas-pores. 
Olivine  forms  grains  which  are  smaller  than  the  augite  and  only 
seldom  show  cr}'6talline  faces.  These  grains  are  frequently  sur- 
rounded with  a  border  of  a  yellowish-brown  mineral  (oisenchlorit). 
The  utaniferous   iron-ore  recurs  in  long  plates  or  fills  the  space 

^  Sir  A.  Geikie,  op,  cU.  p.  375. 
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between  the  other  miuerals.'  The  resemblance  of  this  rock  to  the 
dolerites  of  Spitsbergen  is  pointed  out,  and  it  is  also  stated  that 
*  amygdaloidal  varieties,  so  common  in  Greenland,  were  never  found 
in  Franz  Josef  Land ;  while  the  rocks  in  the  south  were  aphunitic 
and  thus  like  true  basalts,  those  in  the  north  were  coarse-grained 
and  nepheline-bearing/ *  From  this  description  we  may  conclude 
that  the  rocks  brought  home  by  Payer  from  the  eastern  portion  ol 
the  archipelago  resemble  the  massive  oli vine-bearing  varieties  of 
the  Jackson-H  arms  worth  collection.  Prof.  Tschermak  makes  no 
mention  of  the  occurrence  of  palugonitic  material  as  interstitial 
matter,  but  he  refers  to  an  iron-ohloritc  which  he  regards  as  arising 
from  the  alteration  of  olivine.  It  is  possible  that  this  substance 
may  in  part  represent  the  palagonite  so  common  in  the  rocks  from 
Cape  Flora.  He  speaks  of  the  *  titaniferous  iron-ore '  as '  sometimes 
filling  the  space  between  the  other  minerals.'  The  magnetite  in 
the  specimen  that  we  examined  contained  only  traces  of  titanic  acid, 
and  in  none  of  our  rocks  does  it  actually  occur  as  interstitial  matter. 
Tt  either  cr}'stallizes  out  during  the  later  stages,  or  else  remains 
undifferentiated  in  the  residual  glass.  Specimens  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  archipelago  have  not  as  yet  been  examined  in  detail,  but 
both  Payer  and  Nans^n  agree  that  more  coarsely  crystalline  varieties 
occur  in  this  region.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  nepheline  has  been  stated  to  occur. 

The  more  or  less  allied  rocks  of  Spitsbergen  have  been  described  by 
A.  E.  Nordenskiold  ^  as  hyperite,  and  by  Drasche  ^  as  diabase.  They 
frequently  occur  as  sills  in  rocks  of  very  variable  age.  Both  authors 
appear  to  regard  them  as  contemporaneous  with  the  strata  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  Drasche  comments  on  the  remarkable  nature  of 
the  fact  that  rocks  so  uniform  in  character  should  be  associated  with 
strata  of  all  ages  from  pre-Carboniferous  to  Tertiary.  The  remarkable 
nature  of  this  fact  disappears  if  we  regard  the  rocks  as  intrusive 
sills. 

A  curious  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  between  Backstrom  -* 
and  Nathorst  •  as  to  these  Spitsbergen  rocks.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  paper  on  the  liparites  of  Iceland,  Backstrom  calls  attention  to 
the  widespread  distribution  of  basalts  in  the  Arctic  province  which 
'  extends  on  the  one  side  to  Spitsbergen  and  Franz  Josef  Land,  on 
the  other  to  Greenland,  and  in  the  south  to  Scotland.'  Nathorst,  in 
commenting  upon  this  statement,  points  out  that  basalt  has  not  been 
found  in  Spitsbergen,  but.  that  post-Triassic  diabases  occur  both  as 
dykes  and  sheets  (Decken).  Whether  the  Spitsbergen  rocks  should 
be  termed  basalts  or  diabases  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  slight 

*  •  New  Lands  within  the  Arctic  Circle/  German  ed.  p.  267. 

*  *  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Spitsbergen,'  Stockholm,  1807. 

^  '  Petrographisch-geologische  Beobaohtungenan  der  Westkiiste  Spitzbergens,' 
Taoherm.  Min.  Mitth.  1874,  p.  261. 

^  '  Beitrage  sur  Eenntniss  der  islandiscben  Liparite/  Geol.  Foren.  Stockholm 
Forhandl.  vol.  xiii.  (1891)  p.  671. 

'^  '  Einiges  iiber  die  Basalte  des  arktischen  Gebietes,'  ibid,  vol.  xiv.  (1892^ 
p.  69. 
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importance ;  it  is  certain,  however,  from  Drasche's  description  that 
some  of  them  are  substantially  identical  with  rocks  described  as 
basalt  from  other  portions  of  the  Brito-Arctic  province.  It  is  often 
not  clearly  recognized  by  Continental  authors  that  the  basalts  and 
dolerites  of  this  province  are  more  closely  allied  in  composition  and 
structure  to  the  pre-Tertiary  diabases  of  the  Continent  than  they 
are  to  the  Tertiary  basalts  of  the  same  region.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  so-called  *  diabases '  of  Spitsbergen  described  by 
Drasche  are  of  the  same  general  character,  and  approximately  of  the 
same  age,  as  the  basalts  of  Franz  Josef  Land. 

The  rocks  of  Jan  Mayen  have  been  described  by  Beusch '  and 
Scharizer.'  The  descriptions  of  these  authors  show  that  rocks 
closely  allied  to  those  of  Franz  Josef  Land  occur  on  this  island. 
Thus  Rcusch  speaks  of  the  occurrence  in  one  of  the  specimens 
examined  by  him  of  hollow  cavities  *  encompassed  by  a  zone  of 
glass,'  and  Scharizer  records  the  presence  of  a  chrome-diopside.  In  the 
British  Isles  the  rocks  which  most  closely  resemble  the  vesicular 
basalts  of  Cape  Flora  are  tho!>e  of  Carnmoney  Hill,  near  Belfast, 
and  of  Bunowen  Tower,  in  County  Galway.*  Both  these  rocks  are 
ophitic  dolerites  which  contain  brown  glass  or  its  hydrated 
alteration-product  (huUite).  The  rocks  of  the  Tynemouth  and 
related  dykes "  also  resemble  the  basalt^s  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  but 
the  interstitial  matter  which  also  occurs  in  some  of  the  amygdules 
is  always  devitrified. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  basalts  of  Cape  Flora  and  Hooker 
Island  are  similar  to  types  widely  distributed  in  the  Brito-Arctic 
volcanic  nrovince.  They  differ  from  the  more  common  holocrystalline 
ophitic  dolerites  in  containing  a  small  quantity  of  interstitial  matter. 
The  genera]  result  of  this  examination  is  to  confirm  the  conclusions 
of  Payer,  Etheridge,  and  others  that  Franz  Josef  Land  belongs 
geologically  to  an  extensive  region  of  plateau-basalts,  including  such 
widely  separated  localities  as  Jan  Mayen,  Ici»land,  Green  and,  the 
Faeroe  Islands,  the  West  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland. 

The  second  type  of  basalt  is  represented  by  some  small  angular 
fragments  obtained  from  the  underside  of  an  iceberg  in  De  Bruyne 
Sound.  It  differs  from  the  common  type  above  described,  both  in 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  characters,  and  is,  therefore,  considered 
by  itself.  The  rock  is  dark  grey  in  colour,  compact,  and  of  so  fine 
a  grain  that  extremely  thin  sections  and  high  powers  are  required 
to  reveal  its  true  character.  The  specific  gravity  is  2*977.  The 
principal  constituents  are  granules  and  microlites  of  augite  (-008 
ram.  and  'OOvS  x  '01  mm.),  microlites  of  felspar  (-004  x  '04),  and 
crystals  or  grains  of  magnetite  (-008  x  '02).*     It  is  possible  that  a 

I  •  Det  Nor«ke  Nordhavs-Expedition,  1876-1878,'  Christiania,  1882,  p.  27. 

'-*  '  Ueber  Mineralien  u.  Genteiae  von  Jan  Mayen/ Jahrb.  d.k.-k.  geoL  Beidw- 
onst.  Tol.  xxxiv.  (1884)  p.  707. 

'  See  papers,  already  quoted,  by  Profs.  Cole  and  Sollas. 

*  The  figures  are  merely  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the 
different  constituents  are  developed. 
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small  quantity  of  colourless  interstitial  matter  (?  analoime)  may  be 
present.  The  rock  contains  a  few  scattered  felspars,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  mierolites,  and  also  grains  of  quartz  and  patches  of 
calcite.  A  special  feature  is  the  occurrence  of  aureoles  of  slender 
augite-microlites  round  some  of  the  patches  of  quartz  and  calcite 
(PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  5).  These  microlites  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  main  mass  of  the  rock,  and  show  a  rough  tendency  to  a  radial 
arrangement  with  reference  to  the  nucleus. 

The  occurrence  in  basaltic  rocks  of  quartz-grains  surrounded  by 
aureoles  rich  in  augite-microlites  has  been  frequently  described/ 
and  a  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  quartz  is  indigenous 
or  exotic.  In  this  case  the  aureoles  surrounding  quartz  are  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  surrounding  calcite. 

The  microscopic  section  also  shows  many  groupings  of  augite- 
microlites  similar  to  those  surrounding  the  grains  of  quartz  and 
calcite,  but  without  a  central  nucleus.  This  may  be,  and  doubtless 
is  in  some  cases,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  section  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre,  but  the  occurrences  appear  to  be  too  frequent 
to  be  entirely  explained  in  this  way.  This  type  of  basalt  appears 
to  be  rare  in  the  volcanic  province  to  which  Franz  Josef  Land 
belongs.  We  are  unable  to  refer  to  any  rocks  from  this  province 
with  which  it  can  be  said  to  be  closely  allied. 

Y.  Fossils  and  Sbdimentaby  Books  of  Franz  Josef  Land. 

The  greater  number  of  the  fossils  have  been  collected  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Elmwood,  the  depot  of  the  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  party,  and  around  Cape  Flora ;  but  others  have  been 
obtained  farther  afield,  during  some  of  the  longer  expeditions. 
Each  of  the  localities,  with  the  fossils  there  found,  will  be  first 
noticed,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  afterwards  considered. 

The  little  settlement  of  Elmwood  is  on  the  south  side  of  Cape 
Flora,  on  the  island  of  Northbrook ;  it  is  placed  on  a  raised  beach 
at  an  elevation  of  about  40  to  50  feet  above  the  sea.  Behind  the 
settlement  are  extensive  talus-hea[is,  above  which  steep  cliffs  rise  to 
a  height  of  about  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  this  is  capped  by  100 
feet  of  ice.  The  lower  500  or  600  feet  appears  to  bo  chiefly  clay, 
interstratified  with  shales  and  bands  of  ironstone,  lignite,  etc., 
and  almost  hidden  by  the  talus,  while  the  upper  500  is  basalt. 

1.  North  of  Cape  Flora. 

The  highest  fossiliferous  bed  said  to  be  in  situ,  of  which  the 
collection  has  representatives,  is  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Koettlitz 
on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Flora,  where  a  bed  of  shale,  broken 
into  innumerable  fragments  and  containing  impressions  of  plants, 
was  found  lying  across  a  mass  of  dolerite,  protruding  through 
the  west  side  of  a  glacier  at  a  height  of  about  700  feet  above  the 

*  *  On  a  Group  of  Volcanic  Bocks  from  the  Tewan  Mountains,  New  Mexico, 
and  on  the  Occurrence  of  Primary  Quartz  in  certain  Basalts/  J.  P.  Iddings, 
Bull.  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.  no.  66,  1890. 
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sea.  This  plant-bed  therefore  would  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
thickness  of  the  basalt.  A  number  of  specimens  were  collected 
at  this  point  by  Dr.  Eoettlitz  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Nansen. 
The  last-named  gentleman  submitted  his  collection  to  Dr.  Nathorst, 
the  well-known  Scandinavian  authorit)*  on  fossil  plants,  and  a  very 
interesting  account  of  them  is  given  in  Dr.  Nansen 's  'Farthest 
North,'  *  together  with  some  woodcuts  of  certain  of  the  specimeim. 
According  to  Dr.  Nathorst  the  most  abundant  remains  were  needles 
and  seeds  of  coniferous  planls,  which  he  refers  to  Pinut  and  Taxites ; 
but  the  most  interesting  among  his  specimens  are  leaves  of  the 
ponus  Oinl-go,  only  one  species  of  which  is  now  living,  in  Japan. 
This  genus,  however,  is  very  characteristic  of  certain  Oolitic  deposit* 
in  Europe,  and  several  species  have  been  found  in  the  Jurassic,  Creta- 
ceous, and  Tertiary  strata  of  Spitsbergen,  Greenland,  and  Eastern 
Siberia.  One  of  the  forms  from  Fran«  Josef  Land  is  believed  by 
Dr.  Nathorst  t^  be  a  new  species,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name 
of  Ginhjo  polaris.  It  is  paid  to  be  a  near  ally  of  O,  flahellata  from 
the  Jurasisic  of  Siberia,  and  is  not  unlike  the  Q,  digitata  from 
British  Oolitic  strata. 

A  few  ferns  were  included  in  Dr.  Nansen's  collection,  and  these 
are  said  to  represent  four  types,  but  to  be  too  imperfect  for  specific 
determination.  One  of  these  is  referred  to  the  genus  Cladopklehis ; 
two  others  are  said  to  suggest  the  genera  Thyrsopteris  and  0«y- 
chlopsis^  while  the  fourth  seems  closely  allied  to  the  Asplenium 
petntschinense  described  by  Heer  from  Jurassic  strata  in  Siberia. 

Plants  idektikied  by  Db.  Nathorst. 

Pinus  like  Nordenskio^di,  but  probably  anotJier  species. 

„     species  with  narrow  ne^les. 

„     seeds,  resembling  those  of  Maafdana. 
Taxifes  nearest  to  T.  fframinetts,  Heer. 
Fieldenia  (=Torellia)  sp. 
Ginkffopolaris,'^Aih. 

„      sp. 
C::ekarwtoskia. 
Chdophlefjts. 
Thyrsopteri*  ? 
Oni/chiopsis  ? 
Aspleniuniy  near  to  A.  pcfruschinentt. 

A  goodly  number  of  examples  of  these  plant-impressions  collected 
by  Dj.  Koettlitz  have  been  sent  home,  and  although  small  and 
fragmentary,  as  indeed  were  all  the  specimens  found  at  this  locality , 
they  represent  most  of  the  forms  mentioned  by  Dr.  Nathorst. 
There  are  many  of  the  winged  seeds  of  Pinus,  varying  in  form,  and 
])08sibly  representing  more  than  one  of  the  species  alluded  to  in  the 
above  list  (PI.  XXXVIII,  figs.  6-8).  With  these  are  numerous 
pine-needles,  both  broad  and  narrow,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  a  branch 
and  a  small  cone.  A  few  frajrments  may  belong  to  the  genus 
Fiddmia  [TorelUa:]  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fig.  11).  The  peculiar  form 
Ginlcgo   is   represented  by   many  specimens,   some  of  which  are 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  484. 
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referred  io  T)r.  Nnthorsf's  new  spenies,  G,  poJan's  (PI.  XXXVIII, 
fiffs.  1-3) ;  hut  there  are  others  rather  larprer,  with  more  slender 
divisions  to  the  leaves,  and  with  sAven  or  eight  rihs  on  each  hlade, 
which  are  verv  like  G,  inhorica^  Heer  (figs.  4  &  5)»  if  they  are  not 
identical  with  that  specie^. 

Ferns  are  represented  hv  several  specimens  which,  although 
small,  are  well  preserved,  and  in  some  the  venntion  of  the  pinnules 
is  particularly  well  shown.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  form  of 
the  pinnules  of  these  specimens,  but  this  is  not  irreater  than  might 
he  expected  in  different  individual  plants,  or  perhaps  even  in  parts 
of  the  same  frond.  The  onlv  genus  mentioned  by  Dr.  Nathorst  to 
which  tbese  could  belong  is  Thyrsnpteris^  and  there  is  much  resem- 
blanop  between  the  nresent  wpecimens  and  Hi,  Murrayana  and 
Th,  Mnahiana^  (V\.  XXXVTTI.  figs.  18  h  14\  which  occur  in  the 
Jurassic  rocks  of  Eistern  Siberia  and  of  Ensrland. 

The  pinnules  of  these  ferns  also  bear  much  resemblance  to  the 
figures  of  Aflinntife.^  amurenxis  as  given  by  Heer,'  but  it  seems  to 
mo  best,  for  the  nresent.  to  leave  them  in  the  genus  Thyrsopteris, 
In  none  of  these  forms,  however,  is  the  venation  so  clearlv  shown 
ns  it  is  in  some  of  these  Frnnz  Josef  Lsnd  specimens,  and  in  the 
latter  also  the  bifurcation  of  the  veins  in  the  pinnules  seems  to  be 
more  resrular  and  definite. 

Dr.  Nathorst  found  no  cycads  among  his  specimens  :  there  are, 
however,  in  our  series  one  or  two  long  lanceolate  leaves,  not  quite 
]>erfect,  which  so  closelv  resemble  some  of  those  that  have  been 
called  Podozamihn  lanrfoJntus  that  they  are  provisionally  referred 
to  that  species  (PI.  XXXVIII,  fie.  12). 

"We  have  a  few  examples  of  lone,  slender,  regularly-tapering 
leaves  (?).  with  few  strongly-marked  longitudinal  ridges  ;  these  are 
broken  across  in  such  a  wav  as  to  resemble  a  iointod  stem,  and 
remind  one  of  a  slender  Equisetum  (PI.  XXXVIII.  dig,  10).  The 
true  afllnities  of  these  speeimens  are  not  clear,  but  they  bear  some 
resemblance  to  Baisra  and  Czehnnmi^skia, 

With  rearard  to  the  probable  geological  age  of  these  plants,  we 
could  not  do  better  than  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nathorst ;  but,  as 
we  are  not  nermitt^d  to  do  so,  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  to 
*  Farthest  North '  (p.  487),  and  say  that  on  the  whole  this  flora 
resembles  that  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  beds  of  Spitsbergen,  and 
indicates  a  '^ool  climate,  but  one  much  more  genial  than  that  which 
obtains  in  Franz  Jopef  Land  at  the  present  day. 

2.  East  of  Elmwood. 

The  second  set  of  specimens  to  be  noticed  are  labelled  *  East  of 
Elmwood  and  above  Sharp's  Rock.'  These  are  specimens  of  some 
thin  bods  of  shale  which  were  found  exposed  in  situ  just  below  the 
basalt,  hut  in  which  no  fossils  were  found.  Taken  in  descending 
order,  these  arc  : — 

*  Heer,  '  Flora  Fossilis  Ar^tica,'  vol.  iv.  Bcitrage  zur  Juraflora  Oat-Sibiriens, 
etc.  pi.  i. 

=  Ibid,  pi.  xxi.  fig.  6. 
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(i)  Black  shale  4  inches  thick,  from  just  helow  the  basalt. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  this  shale  having  been  heated  to  any 
extent  by  contact  with  the  basalt. 

(ii)  Black  material  like  the  preceding,  but  broken  into  fine 
particles  and  powder,  1^  inch  thick. 

(iii)  Greenish-grey  shale,  3  inches  thick. 

(iy)  A  lighter-coloured  brownish  clay-shale,  the  thickness  of 
which  is  not  recorded. 

3.  Elm  wood. 

In  a  watercourse  at  the  back  of  Elmwood  the  rock  is  uncovered 
at  a  point  about  60  feet  below  the  basalt,  and  from  this  exposure  of 
'  clay  sandstone '  a  t<mall,  well-preserved  ammonite  was  obtained 
(PL  XXXIX,  fig.  5). 

Unfortunately  this  ammonite  is  the  only  specimen  which  was 
found  in  place  at  this  spot,  but  in  the  same  watercourse  below  the 
exposure  of  rock,  and  apparently  fallen  from  the  rocks  above,  a 
number  of  other  specimens  were  collected,  chiefly  in  blocks  of  day- 
ironstone.  Among  these  are  ammonites  identical  with  that  found  in 
place,  as  well  as  others  which  are  referable  to  A.  macrocrphcdug 
and  A.  modiolarut. 

The  number  of  species  found  at  this  locality  is  not  great,  and  they 
will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

Ammonites  (Cadoceeas)Tche?kiki  ?,  d'Orb.    (PL  XXXIX,  figs.  4-6.) 

To  this  species  is  referred  provisionally  the  one  ammonite  (fig.  5) 
found  in  situ  oO  feet  below  the  basalt  at  Elmwood,  as  well  as  several 
other  specimens  found  in  the  watercourse  below  this  exposure  and  two 
others  from  the  side  of  the  glacier  at  the  western  end  of  Cape  Flora. 

The  ammonite  found  in  situ  is  about  22  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
7  mm.  thick  ;  the  umbilicus  is  6  mm.  in  diameter.  The  ribs  are 
sharply  defined  and  regular  in  thickness,  haviug  no  enlargements  or 
tubercles ;  they  pass  outwards  from  the  umbilicus,  and  in  most  cases 
bifurcate  about  the  middle  of  the  side,  then  with  a  definite  flexure 
forwai-ds  pass  over  the  back,  which  is  narrow  but  not  sharp.  Most 
of  the  other  specimens  above  noted  agree  so  closely  with  the  one 
just  described  as  to  need  no  further  mention,  but  one  of  them 
{^g,  4)  is  nearly  twice  the  size  (35  mm.)  and  shows  that  the 
forward  flexure  of  the  ribs  becomes  less  marked  as  the  shell  grows 
larger.  The  outer  part  of  this  specimen  is  crushed,  so  that  its  form 
is  uncertain. 

On  comparing  these  ammonites  with  young  examples  of  A,  Tchef- 
hini  from  Russia  their  agreement  is  found  to  be  so  close  that,  lor 
the  present,  they  are  referred  to  that  species:  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  small  points  of  difi'erence  which  leave  some  doubt. 
None  of  the  Franz  Josef  land  specimens  are  large  enough  to  show 
signs  of  the  lateral  expansion  which  characterizes  the  adult 
A.  Tchefkini,  but  the  largest  of  them  retains  the  same  character 
of  the  ribs  on  the  outer  whorls  that  it  has  on  the  inner  whorls — that 
is  to  say,  the  ribs  merely  bifurcate,  and  consequently  those  around 
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the  umbilious  aro  of  the  same  size  as  those  near  the  back.  Now,  in 
all  the  larger  specimens  of  A,  TchefJcini  available  for  comparison, 
the  ribs  around  the  nmbilicas  are  distinctly  larger  than  tho^e  on  the 
back,  and  only  one  third  or  perhaps  one  fourth  as  numerous.  The 
figures  of  A,  TchefJcini  given  by  De  Verneuil  ^  and  Nikitin  *  show 
this  same  character. 

In  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  there  are  several  specimens 
from  the  Kellaways  Rock  of  Chippenham  which  come  very  near  to 
the  Arctic  ammonites,  and  these  have  been  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
A,  Marice. 

AiocoinTEs  (Cadooebas)  mobiolabib,  Luid.    (PL  XXXIX,  figs.  7- 
10.) 

The  specimens  from  this  locality  referred  to  the  above  species  are 
two  fragments  of  whorls,  which  show  the  lobes  and  saddles  very 
clearly,  and  in  form  and  markings  agree  closely  with  examples  of 
A.  modiolaris  from  the  Kellaways  Rock  (figs.  7  &  8).  A  cast 
from  the  umbilicus  of  one  of  these  fossils  sdso  agrees  with  this 
species,  and  there  is  a  similar  cast  from  the  talus  of  the  western  end 
of  Cape  Flora  which  just  fits  the  umbilicus  of  one  of  the  Kellaways 
Rock  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

One  specimen  from  the  talus  near  Elmwood  (PI.  XXXIX, 
fig.  9),  embedded  in  ironstone  and  partly  crushed,  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a  sharp  back,  has  a  much  wider  umbilicus  than 
is  usmil  in  A.  modiolaris ;  but  as  this  agrees  with  the  figures  given 
by  Prof.  8.  Nikitin  of  a  specimen  jfrom  Elatma,'  which  is  regarded 
as  A.  modiolaris,  the  Cape  Flora  specimen  is  likewise  referred  to 
this  species. 

Another  specimen,  from  below  where  the  rook  was  found  in  situ,  is 
more  compressed,  and  in  this  respect  somewhat  resembles -4.  Elatmas*; 
but,  while  the  ribs  are  quite  as  strong  as  in  the  latter  species, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  large  tubercles  around  the  umbilicus. 

A  better-preserved  example  of  this  variety  was  obtained  from  the 
side  of  the  glacier  at  the  west  point  of  Cape  Flora  (PI.  XXXIX, 
fig.  10). 

AlOf01«ITES(MACBOCBPHALIT£S)MACBOClBPHALUS,Schloth.   (PI.  XXXIX, 
figs.  1-3.) 

The  specimens  from  the  present  locality  referred  to  this  species 
are  not  good,  but  a  much  better  example  is  that  received  in 
the  earlier  consignment  and  noted  by  Mr.  G.  Sharman  in  the 
Geographical  Journal,*  a  further  examination  of  which  has  convinced 
us  tiat  it  is  the  true  A,  macroa^Tialus  (fig,  1).  In  these  specimens 
the  ribs  pass  directly  outward  from  the  small  umbilicus,  and,  after 

^  '  Qiolope  de  la  Bussie  d'Europe/  vol.  ii.  (1845)  pi.  xxxv. 

2  M6in.  Acad.  Imp.  Sci.  St.  P^tereb.  ser.  7,  toI.  xxviii.  (1881)  do.  5,  pi.  iii. 

a  Nouv.  M6m.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Mobcou,  vol.  xv.  (1885)  pi.  xi.  fig.  48. 

♦  Nikitin,  op.  cit.  toI.  xiv.  (1881)  pi.  xi.  ^.  21. 

»  Vol.  vi.  (1895)  p.  518. 

a  J.  G.  8.  No.  212.  2l 
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bifurcating,  run  over  the  back  without  any  forward  flexure ;  they 
agree  with  British  and  Continental  examples  of  this  species,  and 
attention  may  be  especially  directed  to  Prof.  Nikitin's  *  figures  of 
specimens  from  Eellaways  beds  near  Elatma,  in  Central  Russia. 

Another  specimen  found  upon  the  talus-heap,  which  includes 
about  half  the  shell,  has  rather  more  rounded  whorU ;  but,  as  it 
resembles  some  of  the  inflated  forms  which  have  been  referred  to 

A.  macrocepJialus,  it  is  provisionally  allowed  to  remain  here 
(PL  XXXIX,  fig.  3). 

Bbleioiites  Panderi,  d'Orb.     (PI.  XXXTX,  figs.  11-14.) 

Fragments  of  several  belemnites  have  been  collected  at  No.  3 
locality,  but  only  a  few  of  them  can  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty ;  on  comparing  them,  however,  with  better  fragments  from 
the  talus,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  l^eir  being  the  same  species. 
These  belemnites  belong  to  the  group  in  which  the  radiation,  seen 
on  the  crcfss-section  of  the  guard,  is  excentric,  as  in  the  well-known 

B,  lateralis.  In  the  specimen  now  under  consideration  the  gpiard 
is  not  flattened  dorso-ventrally,  as  in  the  last-named  species,  but  to 
a  slight  extent  laterally,  and  there  is  a  distinct  though  not  very  deep 
ventral  groove  near  the  apex,  and  extending  a  short  distance  along  the 
guard.  The  most  perfect  specimen  (PI.  XXXIX,  fig.  11)  was  found 
on  the  talus  at  the  western  end  of  Cape  Flora :  it  is  only  about 
2  inches  long,  and  shows  nothing  of  the  alveolar  cavity.  Other 
examples  retaining  this  cavity  show  that  it  is  excentric  (fig.  12). 

A  comparison  of  these  belemnites  with  a  series  from  Bussia,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Lamplugh  and  named  by  Prof.  Alexis  Pavlow, 
left  no  doubt  as  to  their  agreement  with  examples  of  B,  Panderij  a 
species  which  has  been  recorded  from  the  Middle  Kellaways  and 
passes  upward  to  the  Kimeridge  Clay.^ 

Fecten  cf.  DEicrssirs. 

The  mould  of  a  small  PeeUn  evidently  indicates  a  shell  closely 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  common  Oolitic  Pecten  demUtuSf 
which  is  one  of  the  species  recognized  in  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks 
of  Spitsbergen. 

GoRGONiA  (?).    (PI.  XXXrX,  fig.  16.) 

On  one  of  the  ironstone-blocks  is  to  be  seen  a  long  cylindrical 
body,  about  1  mm.  in  diameter  and  70  mm.  long,  the  nature  of 
which  is  by  no  means  dear.  Only  part  of  this  now  remains,  and 
it  seems  to  be  entirely  replaced  by  iron  pyrites.  Externally  it  is 
almost  smooth,  with  a  few  transverse,  very  fine  lines.  This  fossil 
calls  to  mind  the  rod  of  the  living  Pennattda  and  that  of  the 
Oraphularia  from  Uie  London  Clay ;  but  it  is  not  now  a  continuous 
rod :  there  are  regular  intervals  here  and  there,  reminding  one  of 
the  interrupted  condition  of  the  stem  in  the  genus  Isis  and  its 

*  NouT.  M6m.  Soo.  Imp.  Nat.  Moscou,  i^ol.  xv.  (1885)  pi.  yiii.  fig.  44. 
^  S.  Nikitin,  '  Ueber  die  Beziehungen  zwischen  der  riissisohen  a.  der  west- 
europaifichen  Juraformation,'  Neues  d^hrb.  toI.  ii.  (1886)  p.  205. 
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allies.     These  intervals  may,  however,  be  due  to  breakage  before 
being  embedded  in  the  rock. 

Phosphatic  nodules.     (PI.  XXXVII,  fig.  6.) 

Rounded  and  ovoid  nodules  of  a  pale  brown  colour  externally,  but 
black  or  dark  brown  internally,  occur  with  these  fossils,  and  ap- 
parently at  almost  all  the  horizons  from  which  fossils  have  been 
collected;  mostly  they  seem  to  have  been  free  in  the  clay,  but 
sometimes  they  are  included  in  the  clay-ironstone.  These  nodules 
vary  much  in  size,  some  being  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  others 
3  or  4  inches  in  length  and  perhaps  2  inches  in  diameter.  Thin 
sections  under  the  microscope  show  for  the  most  part  a  mass  of  fine 
debris  with  nothing  definable ;  but  some  specimens  show  in  pcurts 
small  masses  of  minute  oval  bodies,  with  a  long  diameter  of  1  mm., 
which  agree  in  form  and  size  with  the  small  coprolites  described 
by  Mr.  A.  Strahan  *  from  the  Phosphatic  Chalk  of  Taplow,  and 
indeed  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  the  droppings  of  some 
small  animal.  And  further,  upon  closer  examination  with  the 
microscope,  these  minute  ovoid  bodies  may  be  seen  pressed  closer 
and  closer  together,  until  at  lust  they  form  one  mass ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  separate  pellets  may  be  still  distinguished.  A  number  of 
these  nodules  have  been  tested,  and  in  all  cases  they  proved  to  be 
rich  in  trioalcic  phosphate. 

The  following  forms  have  been  identified  from  this  horizon  at 
locality  No.  3 : — 

Ammonites  (Macrocephalites)  macrocepkalus, 

„  (Cadoceras)  Tch^fkinif 

n  „  mocUolaris, 

▼ar. 
BeUmnites  Panderi, 
Pecten  cf .  demiaaus, 
Gorgonia  ? 
Phoephatio  nodules. 

Precisely  similcu:  forms  have  been  found  in  the  talus  at  other 
points  near  Elmwood,  and  on  the  side  of  a  glacier-slope  at  the 
western  point  of  Cape  Flora. 

This  series  of  fossils,  although  small,  is  of  the  greatest  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  ammonites  which  give  no  uncertain  indica- 
tion of  the  horizon  to  which  they  must  be  referred.  Ammonites 
modiolaris  is  distinctly  a  Kellaways  Rock  form,  although  extending 
into  the  true  Oxford  Clay.  The  occurrence  with  this  of  A,  macro- 
cephalusy  which  not  only  occurs  in  the  lowest  Oxford  Clay  and 
Kellaways  Rock,  but  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  ammonite  of 
the  Combrash,  shows  verj*  clearly  that  beds  of  lowest  Oxfordian 
age  occur  at  Cape  Flora  at  a  height  of  about  400  or  600  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  doubtless  correspond  to  some  extent  with  the  '  macro- 
eephalusAie^*  which  are  now  known  to  have  so  vast  an  extent 
throughout  the  northern  hemisphere,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  also 
occur  in  Australia  (see  references  oh  p.  515). 

^  Quart.  Jouni.  0«ol.  Soc.  vol.  xlvii.  (1891)  p.  356. 

2l2 
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4.  Windy  Gully. 

The  Dext  exposure  of  rock  to  be  noticed  is  that  which  was 
found  at  the  southern  end  of  "Windy  Gully,  a  valley  north-east  of 
Elmwood,  running  nearly  north  and  south.  Near  the  southern 
end  of  this  valley  there  is  a  projecting  shoulder  of  rook,  and  on 
this,  at  a  height  above  the  sea  of  about  300  feet,^  a  number 
of  fossils  were  obtained,  nearly  all  of  them  being  in  hard 
concretions  or  in  phosphatio  nodules.  Dr.  Eoettlitz  is  satisfied  that 
they  were  in  situ ;  but  even  if  not  actually  in  place,  they  could 
only  have  been  Weathered  out  of  the  rock  on  which  they  rested. 

These  beds  seem  to  be  lower  in  the  series  than  those  of  No.  3, 
unless  the  strata  are  less  horizontal  than  we  understand  them  to 
be,  and  they  have  yielded  a  different  set  of  fossils  ;  the  most  striking 
of  these  are  some  ammonites  which  are  believed  to  be  varieties  of 
A,  Ishmce^  a  species  described  by  Keyserling  from  Ishma  in  Petchora 
Land. 

AiaCOKITES      (MAOBOCEPHAUTIiS)       ISHILS,      EcyS.,     Var.      ABCnCFS. 

(PI.  XL.) 

Several  examples  of  this  ammonite  were  found,  but  they  vary 
somewhat  in  form.  The  most  typical  specimen  is  also  the  most 
perfect  (PL  XL,  fig.  1) ;  it  is  about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and 
its  greatest  thickness  measures  1|  inch.  The  ribs,  which  are 
sharply  defijied,  pass  outwards,  with  a  distinct  inclination  forwards<r 
At  a  distance  from  the  umbilicus  of  about  one-third  the  height  of 
the  whorl^  the  ribs  bifurcate,  and  then  pass  over  the  back.  Occa- 
sionally t^ere  is  a  single  rib  interposed.  The  umbilicus  is  very 
small,  less  indeed  than  is  usually  the  case  in  A,  macrocephalus^ 
although  it  is  equally  small  in  some  specimens  that  have  been 
referred  to  the  latter  species.  In  nearly  all  the  above  points  our 
specimen  resembles  A,  macrocephcdus,  but  on  closer  examination 
it  is  found  that  the  whorls  do  not  increase  so  rapidly,  and  as  at 
the  same  time  they  are  more  involute,  the  outer  whorls  are  much 
more  encroached  upon  by  the  whorl  which  precedes  it;  so  that 
while  in  A,  macrocephalus  the  last  whorl  is  encroached  upon  for 
less  than  half  its  height,  in  the  present  form  the  encroachment  is 
always  more  than  half  the  height,  thus  indicating  a  different  mode 
of  growth.  And  further,  the  sides  of  this  species  are  less  inflated 
around  the  umbilicus,  and  more  so  towards  the  back,  so  that  the 
entire  shell  has  a  different  aspect. 

If  this  specimen  be  compared  with  Keyserling's  figure  of 
A,  IshmcB  from  Petchora  Land,'*  it  will  be  seen  that  in  most  of 
those  points  in  which  our  specimen  differs  from  A,  macrocepJialtt^  it 
approaches  A.  Ishma; ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  inner  whorl  of 
Ishmce  does  not  encroach  so  much  upon  the  outer  one  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Arctic  specimen.  This  encroachment  of  the  whorls, 
involving,  as  it  does,  a  different  growth  of  the  shell,  may  perhaps  be 
thought  suflScient  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  species,  and  if  so 

1  [Dr.  Kcpttiitz  says  *  over  400  feet.'] 

*  '  Beise  in  das  Petschora-Land/  1846,  p.  331,  pi.  zx.  figs.  8  &  9. 
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the  name  of  A.  arciicus  may  be  used  ;  but  it  has  seemed  better  for 
the  present  to  include  this  form  in  the  species  A.  Ishmcg^  and  call 
it  a  variety — arcticits. 

Among  the  ammonites  collected  from  this  locality  there  are  two 
others  which  agree  with  the  one  described,  but  are  less  perfect ; 
besides  these  are  two  which,  agreeing  with  the  type  in  all  main 
particulars,  differ  in  being  more  inflated,  and  one  of  them  has 
coarser  ribs  (PI.  XL,  fig.  2).  Still  another  specimen,  showing  all 
the  characters  of  the  type,  has  the  outer  whorl  nearly  smooth, 
although  it  is  a  rather  smaller  shell  (PI.  XL,  fig.  3).  The  specimen 
above  described  {^.  1),  however,  shows  the  beginning  of  this 
smooth  outer  whorl,  but  it  must  have  been  a  considerably  larger 
individual. 

BELEioaTEs  sp. 

A  number  of  portions  of  belemnites  were  found  at  this  locality, 
but  none  of  them  are  perfect  enough  for  specific  determination. 
Two  of  these  are  phragmocones  of  some  large  species,  contained  in 
nodules.  Another  specimen  gives  evidence  of  a  long  slender  form, 
apparently  circular  in  section  and  concentrically  radiated.  This 
belemnite  is  preserved  in  a  block  of  ironstone,  and  possibly  belongs 
to  another  bed. 

The  remainder  of  the  specimens  are  much  decomposed :  some  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  compressed  laterally  and  to  show  a  deep 
ventral  groove.  One  specimen  is  a  short  form,  with  the  alveolar 
cavity  seemingly  reaching  to  near  the  apex. 

Although  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  these  Belemnites  represent  at 
least  three  species,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  excentrio  form 
which  could  be  referred  to  B.  Panderi, 

Phosphatic  nodules  occur.     (See  remarks  on  p.  499.) 

List  of  Fossils  from  Windy  Gully. 

Ammofiites  {Macrocephalites)  Ishnus^  var.  arcticus. 

„  f,  „      inflated  variety. 

„  „  „      smooth  Tariety. 

Belemnites.    3  species. 
Phosphatic  nodules. 

Although  it  is  clear,  from  their  relative  height  above  the  sea,  that 
these  fossils  occupy  a  lower  horizon  than  the  bed  with  A,  macro- 
cephalu8  and  A.  modiolaris,  yet  the  fossils  themselves  give  no 
evidence  that  such  is  the  case,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may 
belong  to  the  Lower  Oxfordian.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that 
being  150,  or  perhaps  250  feet,  lower  in  the  series  of  beds,  and 
the  fossils  of  a  different  type,  they  represent  a  somewhat  lower 
horizon  and  may  perhaps  be  more  nearly  of  the  age  of  the  Corn- 
brash. 

5.  West  of  Elm  wood. 

At  a  spot  about  500  yards  west  of  Elmwood,  and  some  30  or  40  feet 
above  the  sea, '  sandy  shale '  was  found  in  situ^  and  from  this  were 
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collected  a  number  of  fragmentary  fossils  which  had  been  washed  out 
from  the  rock.  These  fossils  are  mostly  either  pieces  of  belemnites 
or  parts  of  a  large  species  of  Aviculay  but  there  is  one  fragment  of  an 
ammonite  allied  to  A.  Ocwerianw,  which  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

Beleknites  sp. 

Most  of  the  fragments  of  belemnites  from  this  locality  are  so 
much  broken  and  decomposed  that  it  is  hopeless  to  think  of  specific 
determination,  nevertheless  there  are  a  few  points  which  may  be 
noticed.  There  are  evidently  two  if  not  three  forms,  but  none  of 
them  can  be  referred  to  B,  Panderi^  as  they  do  not  show  the 
marked  excentric  radiation  of  the  transverse  section  characteristic 
of  that  species.  One  form  is  compressed,  with  a  well-marked 
groove  near  the  apex  and  a  slightly  excentric  radiation. 

A  second  form  is  similar,  but  much  more  compressed,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  deep  groove  extending  from  the  apex  some 
distance  up  the  guard. 

The  third  form  is  cylindrical,  concentrically  radiated,  and  with  a 
comparatively  acute  apex. 

Some  of  these  belemnites  may  be  the  same  as  those  from 
locality  4. 

AVIGULA.  sp.  Cf.  IW-KQUIVALVIS.       (PI.  XL,  ^g.  4.) 

There  are  several  of  these  large  aviculas,  but  all  are  more  or  less 
crushed  and  broken  ;  some  of  them,  probably  on  account  of  break- 
age, look  more  equilateral  than  others,  and  at  first  sight  remind 
one  of  Pecten ;  but  the  large  wing  on  one  side  shows  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  that  genus. 

The  best-preserved  specimen  (fig.  4)  in  its  present  condition  is 
1|  inch  in  length;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  umbo  and  a 
piece  of  the  hinge,  all  the  margins  are  broken  away,  and,  judging 
from  other  fragments,  the  species  must  have  reached  3  or  4 
inches  in  diameter.  One  valve  is  moderately  convex,  while  the 
opposite  valve  is  concave.  Strong  ribs  radiate  from  the  umbo  to 
the  margin  ;  between  these  are  finer  ribs,  and  a  third  still  smaller 
series  are  to  be  seen  between  each  of  these,  giving  the  shell  much 
the  appearance  of  a  well-marked  A,  incequivalvis^  but  in  that  species 
the  ribs  are  not  nearly  so  strong.  The  concave  valve  is  less 
distinctly  marked  than  the  other.  ITie  hinge  is  long,  and  the 
posterior  wing  is  much  larger  than  the  anterior.  Some  of  the 
specimens  appear  to  be  more  equilateral  than  others,  but  this  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  crushing,  and  as  all  have  similar  markings 
they  are  regarded  as  one  species. 

The  small  height  above  the  sea  at  which  this  exposure  of  rock  is 
situated,  to  the  west  of  Elmwood,  shows  that  it  occupies  a  position  at 
about  250  feet  below  the  bed  with  Ammonites  Ishmce  rar.  arciicus 
at  Windy  Gully,  but  the  specimens  give  no  idea  of  their  age. 
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6.  Cape  Gertrude. 

Cape  Gertrude,  which  is  some  2  or  3  miles  east  of  Cape  Flora, 
rises  to  a  height  of  about  llOO  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Fisher, 
who  has  carefully  examined  this  locality,  says  that  the  uppermost 
100  feet  is  basalt,  columnar  above,  but  more  irregular  underneath. 
From  the  base  of  this  basalt  to  the  sea-level  the  face  of  the  cliff  is 
almost  wholly  hidden  by  talus ;  but  at  one  place  the  debris  has  been 
cleared  away,  apparently  by  ice  or  rock  falling  from  above,  exposing 
a  series  of  sedimentary  beds  more  than  200  feet  high  by  about 
100  feet  wide,  the  highest  part  being  between  300  and  400  feet 
above  the  sea.  Dr.  Koettlitz,  with  Mr.  Fisher,  measured  the  section 
thus  exposed,  and  they  found  as  many  as  seventy  beds  of  sand, 
flaggy  sandstone,  pebbly  sand,  shales,  lignite,  etc.,  varying  in 
thickness  from  3  inches  to  25  feet.  The  extraordinary  number  of 
thin  beds  of  diverse  character  shown  in  this  section  points  to 
rapidly-varying  conditions  of  deposition,  and  possibly  to  oscil- 
lations of  level ;  while  the  beds  of  lignite  indicate,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  a  freshwater  origin. 

With  the  exception  of  this  lignite,  and  some  wood  found  embedded 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  basalt,  no  fossils  have  been  obtained  from 
this  section,  and  consequently  the  beds  cannot  be  correlated  with 
those  at  Cape  Flora.  The  lignite-seams  at  the  latter  locality,  and 
the  few  indications  there  seen  of  the  nature  of  the  beds,  appear  to 
indicate  many  rapid  alternations  of  thin  beds,  similar  to  these 
at  Cape  Gertrude ;  and,  judging  from  this  and  the  height  of  the 
beds  above  the  sea,  it  is  likely  that  the  Cape  Gertrude  section 
corresponds  to  part  of  the  Jurassic  series  present  at  Cape  Flora. 

Much  interest  attaches  t^  the  discovery  above  mentioned  of  the 
masses  of  wood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  basalt ;  for  Mr.  Fisher  says 
that  it  is  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  the  silicified  wood  which 
has  been  found  so  abundantly  on  the  talus  at  Cape  Flora  and  also  at 
Cape  Gertrude ;  but  this  is  the  one  place  where  it  has  been  found 
in  situ,  and  is  the  only  clue  that  we  at  present  possess  as  to  its 
place  of  origin. 

7.  Cape  Stephen. 

We  have  now  to  travel  some  20  miles  west  of  Cape  Flora  to 
Cape  Stephen.  At  this  point,  and  also  between  here  and  Cape 
Grant,  a  hard  calcareous  sandstone  was  met  with,  near  the  sea- 
level  and  under  the  raised  beach.  This  bed,  which  is  in  situ, 
contains  an  abundance  of  carbonized  plant-remains,  but  they  are 
not  well  preserved,  and  in  none  of  them  can  the  details  of  structure 
be  seen.  Consequently  their  determination  cannot  be  settled  with 
that  degree  of  certainty  which  could  be  wished.  Although  the 
stems  of  Equisetacea;  and  some  other  forms  are  not  unlike  species 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  Yorkshire  Lower  Oolites,  yet 
these  Arctic  specimens  seem  to  agree  best  with  the  flora  described 
by  Prof.  Schmalhausen  from  Petchora  and  Tunguska.* 

*  M^m.  Acad.  Imp.  St.  P^terab.  eer.  7,  vol.  xxvii.  (1880)  No.  4. 
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PhTLLOTHECA  (EaDISBTITBS)  ef,  C0LTJ1INARI8,  Phil.       (PI.  XLI,  figs, 

1-3.) 

Several  striated  and  jointed  stems,  such  as  we  have  long  known 
under  the  name  of  Equiaetum  eolumnare  in  the  Yorkshire  beds, 
occur  in  these  sandy  deposits  at  Cape  Stephen.  These  stems  rary 
from  I  to  perhaps  1|  inch  in  diameter.  In  two  instances,  what 
looks  like  an  outer  sheath  of  a  joint  is  preserved,  showing  at  one  end 
the  oval  spaces  to  which  the  whorl  of  spikelets  or  perhaps  branches 
was  attached.  There  is  also  one  portion  of  a  'disc'  with  the 
spikelets  still  attached. 

RraPTOZAKirBS  ?  cf.  Gceppbrti,  Schmalh.     (PI.  XLI,  figs.  6  &  7.) 

The  cycadaceous  leaves  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  from  Northern 
Siberia  which  are  referred  by  Prof.  Schmalhausen  to  the  above 
genus  and  species  seem  to  find  their  counterparts  among  the  plant- 
remains  on  these  slabs  from  Cape  Stephen.  Some  of  these  leaves  are 
slender  and  lanceolate,  others  broader  and  more  oval,  but  each  leaf, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  has  fine  ribs  running  nearly  parallel  from 
end  to  end,  A  portion  of  what  may  be  a  large  oval  woody  leaf  of 
this  form,  in  its  present  broken  condition,  measures  nearly  2  inches 
in  width. 

AWOMOZAMTTES  ?      (PI.  XLI,  fig.  8.) 

A  fragment  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  large  leaf  of  a  Cycad 
allied  to  Anomozamites  shows  what  seems  to  be  a  broad  midrib  and 
on  one  side  three  unequally  divided  portions  of  the  leaf,  thus 
resembling  the  genus  AnomozamiUs ;  it  is  introduced  here  for  the 
sake  of  calling  attention  to  the  possible  presence  of  this  genus,  but 
the  specimen  is  not  sufficient  for  certain  identification. 

Zamiopteris  ?  cf.  eLossoPTEEOiDEs,  Schmalh.     (PI.  XLI,  figs.  4  &  5.) 

There  are  a  number  of  more  or  less  fragmentary  leaves  to  be  seen 
on  these  slabs,  which,  while  varying  in  size,  agree  in  being  broadly 
lanceolate  and  in  having  a  venation  which  passes  obliquely  outwards 
from  the  middle  line  forward  to  the  periphery,  but  without  a 
definite  midrib.  The  venation  of  these  leaves  certainly  appears 
coarser  than  those  shown  in  the  figures  given  by  Schmalhausen,  but 
as  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  due  to  their  bad  state  of  preservation, 
I  have  provisionally  referred  them  to  Zamiopteris^ 

ASPLENIUM  cf,  WHITBIENSB,  BrOUgU.       (PI.  XLI,  ^g,  9.) 

A  portion  of  the  frond  of  a  fern  with  pinnulse  short  and  pointed, 
with  entire  margins  and  with  a  base  attached  by  its  whole  width,  is 
believed  to  represent  this  species,  which,  besides  its  original  home, 
the  Yorkshire  Oolites,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  north  of  Siberia.  The 
venation  of  the  Franz  Josef  Land  specimen  is  entirely  obliterated, 
and  consmjuently  the  determination  can  be  regarded  as  only  doubt- 
fully correct. 

^  [Compare  also  with  GangamopttrU.  See  Seward,  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  See 
voLliii.  (1897)p.324.] 
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List  of  Fossils  from  Cape  Stephen. 

Phylloiheca  cf.  cotumnaris,  Phil. 
Bhtptozamiteaf  cf.  Gapperti, 
Anomozamif^  f 
ZamiopteriB  of.  glosaopteroide*, 
Asplenium  cf.  tchitbiense, 
Bituininous  shale. 

The  striking  resemblance  between  this  series  of  plant-remains 
from  near  Gape  Stephen,  and  those  described  and  figured  by  Prof. 
Schmalhaiisen  firom  Lower  Tunguska,  can  only  lead  to  the  inference 
that  they  are  approximately  of  the  same  age.  This  Tunguska  £ora 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  Palseozoic,  but  Prof.  Schmalhausen 
afterwards  regarded  it  as  of  Oolitic  age,  and  even  referred  it  to 
the  Great  Oolite.* 

There  is  no  stratigraphical  evidence  available  which  might  indicate 
the  position  of  these  plant-beds  at  Cape  Stephen,  and  the  distance 
between  them  and  Cape  Flora  prevents  any  correlation  with  the 
strata  there  exposed,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  possibilities  of 
change  of  dip  or  faulting  which  may  occur  in  the  20  miles  which 
intervene.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  remembered  that  the 
probable  north-easterly  dip  of  the  beds  in  Franz  Josef  Land  would, 
if  correct,  bring  these  beds  some  little  distance  below  horizon  No.  5 
at  Cape  Flora,  where  indeed  beds  of  Lower  Oolite  age  might  be 
expected  to  occur. 

Bituminous  paper-shales  occur  in  dose  relation  with  these 
sandstone  plant-beds,  at  the  locality  between  Cape  Stephen  and 
Cupe  Grant  sometimes  called  *  Tween  Kocks,'  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  they  are  merely  in  restricted  patches  or  occur  as  regular 
beds.  This  shale  contains  a  large  amount  of  combustible  matter, 
and  burns  with  a  good  fiame. 

Near  the  spot  at  Tween  Hocks  where  the  plant-bed  was  found, 
a  bed  of  coaly  lignite  was  discovered  at  a  height  of  about  100  feet  '-* 
above  the  sea ;  this,  Mr.  Fisher  tells  us,  was  undoubtedly  tn  situ. 
A  stream  of  water  had  cut  a  channel  for  itself  in  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular cliff  and  had  exposed  this  stratum,  a  good-sized  block  of  which 
has  been  sent  home,  but  is  now  split  into  many  pieces,  a  consequence, 
probably,  of  its  having  been  frozen.  This  coal  burns  with  a  good  flame, 
and  was  recognized  by  the  discoverers  as  a  possible  supply  of  fuel ; 
it  is  not  merely  a  lignitized  tree-stem,  but  is  composed  of  crushed 
and  compacted  vegetable  matter.  One  point  of  interest  about  this 
coal  is  that  in  parts  macrospores  can  be  seen  with  a  lens,  reminding 

^  [Mr.  Seward,  in  the  i^ugust  number  of  this  Journal  (toI.  liii.  1897,  p.  325), 
■ays  that  the  rocks  describe  bj  Schmalhausen  are  probably  of  Permian  age 
(see  Zeiller,  Bull.  Soc.  g^ol.  France,  ser.  3,  toI.  xxiv.  1896,  p.  406).  If  this  be  so, 
then  the  series  of  plant-remains  from  Cape  Stephen,  which  are  so  similar  to 
those  from  the  Tunguska  depositA,  may  prore  to  be  of  the  same  age.  But 
an  Oolitic  fades  in  the  case  of  Permo-Uarboniferous  plants  is  so  remarkable 
that,  in  the  absence  of  some  characteristic  form,  such  as  the  Sigillaria  described 
by  Mr.  Seward  from  the  South  African  beds,  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  regard 
these  Cape  Stephen  plant-heds  as  of  Permian  age.] 

^  Dr.  Koettlit-z  says  that  this  bed  is  300  feet  above  the  sea. 
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one  of  the '  spore  coal '  so  commonly  met  with  in  ^  Coal  Measure ' 
coal ;  and  on  examinalion  with  the  microscope  this  portion  of  the 
lignite  was  found  to  be  largely  made  up  of  micro-  and  macrospores. 
This  coal-seam,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  occurs  about  100  feet 
above  the  sandstone  which  has  yielded  the  plant-remains,  and 
it  may  be  that  it  belongs  to  beds  of  about  the  same  period.  A 
similar  lignite  or  coal  was  found  on  the  moraine  at  Cape  Kichthofen, 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  contains  macrospores. 

There  is  still  a  specimen  from  Cape  Stephen  which  has  to  be 
noticed ;  but,  as  it  was  obtained  from  the  talus  at  300  feet  above  the 
sea,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  a  bed  situated 
at  that  or  some  greater  elevation.  The  specimen  is  a  slab  about 
10  inches  square  and  1|  inch  thick,  wholly  composed  of  layers 
of  plant-remains  completely  silicified  ;  it  is  black  throughout,  but 
one  surface  is  weathered  white.  The  greater  part  of  the  plants  are 
strap-like  leaves  from  4  to  9  mm.  wide,  and  the  longest  piece 
measures  about  110  mm.,  but  none  are  perfect  at  the  ends ;  the 
broadest  leaf  has  11  longitudinal  ridges.  They  remind  one  of  Baiera 
and  PodozamiUs,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  mode  of  attach- 
ment, and  their  true  affinities  are  uncertain. 

On  this  slab  there  is  a  fan-like  leaf  which  is  believed  to  be  an 
undivided  GinJcgo-\esL£,  like  that  of  O,  integriuscula  from  Jurassic 
beds  in  Spitsbergen,^  but  it  has  a  still  closer  resemblance  to 
O,  reniformisy  Heer,  from  Tertiary  beds  on  the  Lena.'  As  the 
identity  of  this  Ginkgo  is  not  est'ablished,  it  can  only  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  possibility  of  the  specimen  being  of  Tertiary 
age,  and  the  other  plants  on  the  slab  do  not  seem  to  militate 
against  this ;  the  piece  of  a  conifer-branch  close  to  the  Ginkgo 
might  be  of  almost  any  age.  It  is  quite  possible,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  slab  has  been  derived  from  a  bed  representing  at 
Cape  Stephen  the  Upper  Jurassic  plant^bed  of  Cape  Flora.  Finally, 
it  may  be  that  this  .siliciiied  slab  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  silicified 
wood  which  is  so  abundant  in  Franz  Josef  Land ;  but  the  age  of  the 
wood  has  yet  to  be  settled. 

8.  Cape  Crowther. 

Cape  Crowther,  which  is  some  12  miles  north-west  of  Cape 
Grant,  has  been  visited,  but  the  only  specimens  that  we  have 
received  from  that  locality  are  a  piece  of  the  ubiquitous  silicified 
wood,  a  mass  of  silicified  plant-remains,  and  some  black-banded 
chert  containing  vegetable  tissue.  These  fossils  were  not  found  in 
place,  but  were  picked  up  from  the  highest  raised  beach. 

9.  Cape  Neale. 

About  6  miles  still  farther  north-west  is  Cape  Neale,  the  most 
westerly  point  from  which  we  have  received  specimens.     On  the 

1  Heer,  'Flora  Fowilia  Arctica,'  vol.  !▼.  (1877)  pt.  i.  p.  44  &  pL  x.  figs.  7-9. 
a  IHd.  vol.  T.  (1878)  pt  ii.  p.  32  &  pi.  vui.  figs.  24-^. 
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summit  of  this  headland,  which  reaches  a  height  of  700  feet, 
there  is  a  level  p)ateau  free  from  snow,  and  from  here  we  have 
received  some  silicified  wood  which  is  stated  to  be  part  of  a  large 
block  found  protruding  from  the  soil.  With  this  wood  were  some 
black  flinty  specimens  containing  plant-remains,  and  likewise  frag- 
ments of  what  looks  like  siliceous  sinter.  The  upper  250  feet  of 
Cape  Neale  is  formed  by  basalt,  and  it  was  on  this  that  the  fossil 
wood  was  found. 

10.  Hooker  Island. 

Hooker  Island,  which  lies  about  20  miles  north-east  of  North- 
brook,  has  been  visited  by  Mr.  Jackson  with  some  of  his  party, 
and  on  the  higher  raised  beach,  as  Mr.  Fisher  tells  us,  several 
small  flints  and  cherty  specimens  were  obtained  from  the  '  soil,* 
which  soil  is  formed  of  disintegrated  basalt.  The  flints  and  cherty 
specimens  all  seem  to  contain  traces  of  vegetable  tissue,  but  this  is 
very  indistinct 

11.  Cape  Richthofen. 

During  Mr.  Jackson's  journey  to  the  north  a  number  of  speci- 
mens were  collected  and  labelled  80°  51'  N.  and  53°  40'  E.,  which, 
according  to  the  map,  seems  to  be  at  or  near  Cape  Kichthofen 
The  specimens  were  found  on  the  top  of  a  lateral  moraine  which  is 
said  to  be  300  feet  high  and  500  yards  wide,  but  the  height  above 
the  sea  is  not  stated.  The  specimens  are  fragments  of  basalt,  rotten 
vesicular  basalt,  brown  sandstone,  cherty  nodules,  lignite,  friable 
sandy  shale  with  plant-remains,  and  a  small  mass  of  compressed 
vegetable  remains.  About  some  of  these  a  few  words  may  be  said, 
but  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  were  not  in  sitii. 

One  of  the  nodules  (Xo.  345)  is  a  grey-and- white  cherty  flint, 
which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  chalcedonic  and  contains 
some  indistinct  foraminifera  which  remind  one  of  Botalia,  but  they 
are  not  sufficient  for  determination  and  give  no  clue  as  to  age.  The 
latter  remark  may  be  also  applied  to  the  large  sponge-spicules  seen 
in  a  second  cherty  nodule,  which  look  like  one  of  the  *  glass-rope ' 
sponges. 

Two  of  the  pieces  of  lignite  are  really  pieces  of  tree-stems  or 
branches  retaining  the  outward  form,  but  they  arc  so  much  altered 
and  in  so  triable  a  condition  that  their  microscopic  structure  has 
largely  been  obliterated.  It  is  not  quite  certain  what  the  wood 
is,  but  an  appearance  which  may  represent  spiral  fibres  and  single 
rows  of  discs  points  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  allied  to  the  yew- 
tree. 

Some  of  the  lignite  seems  to  be  composed  of  fragmentary  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  not  unlike  that  from  near  Cape  Stephen,  which 
contains  the  macro-  and  microspores. 

There  are  several  pieces  of  a  sandy  shale  which  is  exceedingly 
friable  and  almost  black  with  carbonized  vegetable  remains ;  but 
these  are  so  altered  that  at  present  nothing  distinct  has  been  made 
out,  and  the  nature  of  the  plants  is  uncertain. 

The  compressed  mass  of  plant-remains  is  very  recent-looking; 
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is  if  Kxed  vith  a  Hrtle  muddy  matrix,  and  readily  breaks  up  on 
*'**^^^  in  water :  vfacn  this  is  done  the  mass  separates  into  small 
pieen,  perliaps  |  inch  wide  and,  say,  1  inch  or  less  in  length,  flat, 
and  as  thin  as  paper.  With  these  are  other  fragments,  broader, 
btt,  like  the  first,  so  much  altered  that  nothing  can  be  made  out 
0i  dies.  Mr.  Grrment  Beid»  who  is  so  funiliar  with  Pleistocene 
planta,  has  seen  these,  and  feds  sure  that  they  are  not  so  recent 
as  Fleistocciie,  bat  thinks  that  they  are  probably  of  Tertiary  age. 

Raised  Beaches. 

The  occorrence  of  raised  beaches  in  many  places  in  Franz  Joeef 
Land  is  well  established.  One  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  at 
Gray  Bay,  west  of  Cape  Grant,  90  feet  abo^e  sea-lereL  Mr.  Jac^on's 
hot  at  Elmwood  is  on  an  old  sea-beach  40  to  50  feet  above  the  sea, 
while  there  are  othen»  at  higher  and  lower  levels.  The  bones  of 
a  whale  ^probably  B^jIiT^ta  M^fsticftus)  are  mentioned  as  being  found 
near  Mr.  Jackson's  hat.  Similar  raised  beaches  occar  on  Frederick 
Jackson  Island,  showing  that  the  movement  of  upheaval  is  not 
confined  to  the  soathem  parts  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  where  most 
observations  have  been  roaie.  At  the  northern  end  of  Giinther's  Bay 
raised  beaches  were  observed  by  Dr.  Koettlitz,  and  from  the  lower 
one  pebbles  of  basalt  and  specimei^s  of  S€Lricava  ardica  were 
collected ;  similar  beaches  were  also  seen  by  the  Jackson-Uarmsworth 
party  at  Cape  Crowther,  at  Cape  Stephen,  at  Hooker  Island,  and  at 
Windy  Golly ;  from  the  latter,  Trophon  antiquus,  Tr,  gracilis, 
Mya  armaria,  and  Balanus  coticavus  were  obtained. 

Silicified  Wood. 

The  common  occarrence  of  silicified  wood  has  been  noticed  by 
all  who  have  visited  Franz  Josef  Land.  Lieut  Payer  alludes 
to  it ;  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  Mr.  Grant  collected  specimens ;  the 
first  consignment  of  fossils  h-om  the  Jackson -Harms  worth  expedi- 
tion contained  some  fine  specimens;  Dr.  Nansen  also  notices  it; 
and  the  present  series  of  specimens  from  the  Jackson-Uarmsworth 
party  includes  many  examples,  some  of  which  are  large  and  formed 
part  of  a  tree-stem. 

This  silicified  wood  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Franz  Josef 
archipelago,  for  Lieut.  Payer  s  specimens  must  have  been  from  the 
eastern  islands,  while  we  have  evidence  of  it  from  Capes  Flora, 
Crowther,  Xeale,  and  Gertrude.  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  specimens  seem 
to  have  been  found  on  Mabel  Island.  In  nearly  every  case  this 
wood  has  been  found  on  the  talus-heaps,  and  the  only  place  where 
it  has  been  found  in  situ  is  at  Cape  Gertrude,  where  Dr.  Koettlitz 
and  Mr.  Child  discovered  a  mass  of  it  embedded  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  basalt  at  a  height  of  more  than  700  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
the  plateau  at  the  summit  of  Cape  Neale,  which  is  700  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  large  silicified  tree-trunk  was  found  projecting  from  the 
soil,  and  therefore  above  the  250  feet  of  basalt  which  there  cape 
the  Cape. 
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It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  age  to  this  wood.  It  is  possible  that 
a  Tertiary  basalt  overwhelmed  forests  of  pines  growing  at  that 
time,  and  that  the  same  kind  of  trees  subsequently  grew  on  the 
surface  of  the  sheets  of  basalt.  Or  it  may  be  that  some  already 
existing  plant-beds  were  invaded  by  the  intruding  basalt,  in  which 
case  the  moving  mass  might  in  some  instances  have  passed  over, 
and  in  others  passed  under,  the  plant-bed  ;  or  there  may  have  been 
more  than  one  such  bed. 

It  is  well-nigh  certain  that  this  silicified  wood  is  not  earlier  than 
Upper  Jurassic,  for  it  almost  certainly  occupies  a  position  above  the 
Oxfordian  fossil-bed ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  positive  proof,  seeing 
that  the  beds  exposed  at  Cape  Gertrude  have  yielded  no  fossils  to 
indicate  their  age.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  some  of 
this  silicified  wood  may  be  of  Upper  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  or  Tertiary 
age.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  in  accordance  with  the  known 
facts  to  regard  it  as  of  approximately  the  same  age  as  the  basalts, 
which  are  probably  of  Tertiary  date. 

Judging  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  visit  to  Franz 
Josef  Land,^  and  Mr.  Etheridge's  remarks  in  the  discussion,' 
it  was  thought  that  the  pine-cone,  the  silicified  wood,  and  the 
plant-impressions  there  mentioned  were  all  from  one  horizon ; 
but  no  evidence  was  brought  forward  proving  that  such  was  the 
case.  Mr.  Carruthers,  who  examined  the  pine-cone,  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  of  Cretaceous  age ;  and  the  presence  of  Cretaceous  rocks 
in  Franz  Josef  Land  rests  upon  that  opinion.  It  is  by  no  means 
dear,  however,  that  the  silicified  wood  is  Cretaceous,  even  if  the 
evidence  of  the  pine-cone  be  accepted;  but  there  now  seems  to 
be  some  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the  cone. 

The  manner  in  which  this  silicified  wood  is  preserved  merits 
attention ;  in  some  cases  the  replacement  by  siL'ca  has  been  so 
brought  about  that  the  form  of  the  finest  tissues  is  extremely  well 
preserved,  and,  being  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  sections  under  the 
microscope  show  their  structure  even  better  than  recent  wood 
(PI.  XLI,  fig.  11).  The  large  longitudinal  cells  of  the  woody  tissue 
are  clearly  defined,  as  are  also  the  medullary  rays  which  cross 
them,  but  the  feature  which  is  the  most  striking  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  characteristic  is  the  well-marked  series  of  discs 
(dotted  tissue)  which  are  typical  of  coniferous  wood,  and  are  in 
this  instance  large,  and  arranged  in  single  and  double  rows  in  the 
cells.    Transverse  sections  show  the  usual  annual  rings. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  degree  in  which  the  finer  tissues 
of  this  fossil  wood  are  preserved,  some  examples,  like  that  above 
described,  seeming  to  have  every  feature  of  the  original  structure 
retained,  while  in  others  this  is  nearly  or  quite  obliterated.  Some 
sections  of  black  flinty  fragments  which  have  been  examined 
have  traces  of  tissue  so  faint  as  to  leave  doubt  concerning  its 
vegetable  origin ;  and  there  are  many  intermediate  stages  between 
the  two  extremes.     It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  silicified  masses 

*  Proc.  Boy.  Geogr.  Soc  n.  a.  toI.  iii.  (1881)  p.  135. 
»  Ibid.  p.  147. 
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of  vegetable  matter  other  than  wood  have  been  collected,  but  the«e 
may  not  be  of  the  same  geological  age.  One  such  block,  from 
the  talus  at  Cape  Stephen,  on  which  there  is  a  leaf  of  Ginkgo 
and  a  piece  of  a  pine-branch,  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  506). 

The  preservation  of  this  wood  in  close  relation  to  the  basalt  is 
of  much  interest,  for  it  is  not  only  in  Franz  Josef  Land  that  there 
is  this  association,  but  it  has  been  noticed  in  many  other  places. 
Under  very  similar  conditions  wood  has  been  found  interstratified 
with  the  basalts  of  Greenland;  the  same  conditions  are  present 
in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  Pintu  eiggemU,  some- 
times silicified  and  sometimes  preserved  in  carbonate  of  iron,  occurs 
under  the  Scuir  of  Eigg,  as  described  by  Hugh  Miller  in  the 
*  Cruise  of  the  Betsy ' ;  and  coniferous  wood  was  found  by  Sir  A, 
Geikie  under  the  basalt  in  the  Island  of  Canna.^ 

The  common  occurrence  of  silicified  wood  on  the  shores  of  Lough 
Neagh,  Ireland,  is  well  known,  and  is  stated  to  be  derived  from 
clays  which  are  there  found  under  the  basalt.'  Silicified  wood  has 
also  been  met  with  in  the  basalt  of  the  Giants'  Causeway. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  similar  conditions  have 
existed  in  other  places  where  silicified  wood  has  been  so  abundantly 
found,  such  as  near  Cairo,  in  Antigua,  in  Arizona,  in  Tasmania, 
etc.  In  some  of  these  localities  volcanic  conditions  do  obtain, 
but  further  information  as  to  the  precise  relation  of  the  silicified 
wood  to  the  volcanic  rocks  is  desirable. 

In  addition  to  the  specimens  above  described  the  collection  con- 
tains material  from  the  surface  of  a  fioe,  48  miles  south  of  Bell 
Island,  and  from  the  under-surfaoe  of  an  iceberg  found,  tilted  up, 
off  Eira  Cottage. 

That  from  the  floe  is  a  brown  mud  composed  of  extremely  fine, 
brownish,  amorphous  particles,  with  which  a  few  diatoms  are 
associated.    A  partial  analysis  gave  the  following  result: — 

SiO.  49-88 

TiO.  -28 

ALO, 18-06 

FeA     914 

OaO   3-00 

MgO  2-20 

Lou  on  igoition    13*88 

96-44 


The  material  from  the  iceberg  is  a  greenish  sand,  containing  shells 
and  fragments  of  My  a  truncata,  Bahnus  concavtis,  Balanus  porcatus^ 
and  Saxicava  arctica;  also  some  small  subangular  pebbles.  The 
sand  is  principaUy  composed  of  quartz  and  felspar,  but  contains 
also  hyperethene,  zircon,  iron-ores,  rutile,  tourmaline,  and  garnet. 

»  Quart  Joupn.  Geol.  See.  vol.  lii.  (1896)  p.  362. 

2  See  W.  W.  Watta. '  Guide  to.  the  Collections  of  Bocka  and  FosBils  in  tke 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dubhn/  1895,  p.  69. 
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The  subangular  pebbles  are  formed  of  basalt,  sandstone,  and  black 
radiolarian  cberk  A  section  of  the  chert  has  been  examined  by 
Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  F.R.8.,  who  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
following  description : — 

*  The  thin  section  of  the  small  rolled  pebble  of  light- 
coloured  chert  from  Franz  Josef  Land  is  seen  under  the  microscope 
to  be  filled  with  casts  of  radiolaria.  The  structure  of  these 
organisms,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  now  entirely  obliterated,  and 
they  appear  as  minute  transparent  bodies  with  circular,  oval,  or 
discoidal  outlines  in  the  cherty  matrix.  Most  of  them  are  smooth, 
but  a  few  have  projecting  spines.  They  range  from  0*06  to 
0*19  mm.  in  diameter ;  in  general,  the  forms  are  relatively  smaller 
than  those  usually  met  with  in  chert.  Judging  from  their  out- 
lines, several  genera  are  represented  in  the  section  ;  the  most 
numerous  are  the  simple  round  and  oval  forms  belonging  to  Ceno- 
spJuBra  and  Cendlipsis,  and  the  rarer  spined  ones  may  be  probably 
referred  to  Xiphostylus  and  Dorygphcera.  Though  the  horizon  of 
the  rock  from  which  this  pebble  comes  cannot  be  positively 
determined  from  these  imperfectly  preserved  radiolaria,  it  is  not 
improbably  of  Palaeozoic  age.  The  character  of  the  chert  itself 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  radiolarian  chert  of  the 
Paleeozoic  rocks  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  the  South  of  Scotland.' 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  among  the  few  specimens 
brought  from  Joinville  Island  in  the  Antarctic  region,  south  of 
the  Falkland  Isles,  was  one  of  radiolarian  chert ;  thus  this  rock 
has  been  found,  though  not  in  n'u,  in  the  most  northerly  and  most 
southerly  lands  yet  visited. 

Bocks  showing  cone-in-cone  structure  are  very  abundant  near 
Cape  Flora,  and  have  been  found  at  several  localities.  Numerous 
specimens  have  been  collected,  but  unfortunately  not  one  of  them 
was  found  in  place,  so  that  the  exact  horizon  from  which  they  come 
cannot  be  determined.  As  they  are  found  all  round  the  Cape,  and 
sometimes  high  up  on  the  talus,  it  is  probable  that  they  form  a 
band  or  bands  situated  not  far  below  the  basalt. 

The  rock  is  an  argillaceous  limestone,  and  the  carbonate,  which 
has  produced  the  structure  by  its  attempts  to  crystallize  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  is  rich  in  lime  and  poor  in  iron  and 
magnesia.' 

VI.  The  Kelations  of  the  vaeiotjs  Fossiuferoxjs  Hokizoks. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  various  beds 
of  fossils  above  noticed,  and  of  their  probable  place  in  the  geological 
sequence,  a  vertical  section  (fig.  4)  has  been  made  of  the  strata  at 
Cape  Flora,  relying  upon  tiie  various  heights  above  the  sea,  at 
which  the  different  beds  are  said  to  occur,  for  the  position  of  these 

'  See  G.  A.  J.  Cole,  '  On  some  Examples  of  Cone-in-cone  Structure/  Min. 
Mag.  vol.  X.  (1892)  p.  136. 
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beds  in  the  section  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fig:ure8 
supplied  to  us  are  only  approximately  accurate^  and  are  liable  to 
correction  by  further  measurements. 

The  sedimentary  strata  in  the  south  of  Franz  Josef  Land  are 
believed  to  be  regularly  horizontal,  with  only  a  slight  dip  to  the 
north-east,  and  consequently  within  the  area  of  Cape  Flora  it  is 
unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  serious  variation  in  the  height  of 
the  same  bed  at  different  parts  of  the  cliffs. 

Cape  Flora  is  said  to  be  1100  feet  high ;  the  upper  600  feet  is 
basalt,  while  the  lower  600  feet  is  made  up  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
covered  for  the  most  part  by  talus.  The  base  of  the  basalt  is 
thus  placed  at  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  positions  of  some  of 
the  beds,  as  we  shall  see,  are  reckoned  by  their  distance  below  the 
basalt.  Thin  beds  of  basalt  are  said  to  occur  in  the  day-beds,  but 
as  the  exact  position  of  these  is  not  stated  they  are  left  out  of  the 
section ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  seams  of  coaly  lignite,  noticed 
in  these  clay-beds,  are  omitted. 

There  is  one  horizon,  however,  the  age  and  position  of  which  are 
definitely  known  :  it  is  that  which  occurs  at  the  back  of  Elmwood,  at 
about  50  feet  below  the  base  of  the  basalt.  At  this  spot  a  bed 
(No.  3)  was  found  in  siiu^  and  from  it  a  small  ammonite  was  obtained, 
which  is  probably  Ammonites  Tchefkini.  In  the  watercourse 
below  this  exposure  similar  ammonites  were  found,  together  with 
A.  modiolaris  and  A,  macrocephalus  (see  p.  496).  These  suffice 
to  settle  the  age  as  Lower  Oxfordian  and  probably  the  equivalent 
of  our  own  Kellaways  Kock ;  and  although  only  one  ammonite  was 
really  found  in  situ^  yet  it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  the  others,  if 
not  from  the  same  place,  came  from  beds  but  little  lower  in  the 
series.  Similar  fossils  to  these  occur  in  the  talus  at  many  places 
around  Cape  Flora,  showing  that  the  same  beds  *  i  all  probability 
occur  all  round  the  Cape. 

The  belemnit€s  which  were  collected  during  the  Eira  Expe- 
dition by  Mr.  Grant,  apparently  on  Mabel  Island  and  said  to  be 
of  Oxford  Clay  age,  probably  belong  to  this  horizon. 

How  much  of  the  beds  above  and  below  the  Ammonites  macro- 
c^haltiS'honzon  is  to  be  included  in  the  Lower  Oxfordian  one 
cannot  Eay,  no  distinctive  fossils  having  been  found.  The  thin 
bands  of  shale  (No.  2)  which  occur  just  above  the  A.  macrocephalus- 
horizon  and  close  under  the  basalt  have  yielded  no  fossils. 

On  the  north  side  of  Cape  Flora,  at  a  height  of  about  700  feet, 
the  bed  with  plant-remains  (No.  1)  occurs ;  it  is  scdd  t^  be  in  situ^ 
and  overlying  a  mass  of  basalt  projecting  through  a  glacier. 
This  locality  is  about  a  mile  north-west  of  Elmwood — that  is,  on 
the  supposed  strike  of  the  beds;  it  is  therefore  included  in  the 
section  at  the  height  given.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this 
plant-bed  should  be  included  in  the  Oxfordian  or  not.  Dr.  Nathorst's 
opinion,  that  it  is  of  Upper  Oolite  age,  carries  great  weighw ;  but 
if  this  be  correct,  then  there  would  seem  to  be  only  150  feet  of 
strata  between  the  Lower  Oxfordian  and  the  Upper  Oolite.     More- 
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over,  if  the  basalt  is  intrusive,  then  the  two  beds  (1  and  3)  may 
originally  have  been  nearer  together  than  they  are  now.  We  must 
await  further  evidence  before  this  point  can  be  fairly  discussed ; 
in  the  meantime  these  plant-bearing  shales  are  the  highest  fossili- 
ferous  horizon  that  has  yet  been  found  in  place  in  Franz  Josef 
Land. 

The  specimens  of  AmnumitM  Ishmce  discovered  at  Windy  Gully, 
at  300  feet  above  the  sea,^  are  believed  by  Dr.  Koettlitz  to  have  been 
in  place — that  is  to  say,  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  belonged  to 
the  bed  on  which  they  were  found.  This  horizon,  therefore,  is  placed 
in  the  section  at  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  thus  250  feet  below  the 
Ammonites  mo{2io2am-bed,  but  this  distance  may  be  too  great.  The 
ammonites  and  belemnites  of  this  bed  are  not  of  the  same  species  as 
those  found  in  the  Ammonites  macrocephalus-  and  A,  modiolaris- 
horizon ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  have  in  this  A. 
Jshma-hed  a  representative  of  another  formation,  perhaps  of  the 
age  of  the  Combrash. 

The  lowest  horizon  seen  at  Cape  Flora  is  the  bed  exposed  at 
about  30  to  40  feet  above  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Elmwood 
(No.  5).  Except  for  the  fact  that  this  bed  is  situated  some  250  feet 
lower  in  the  series  than  the  place  where  A,  Ishmce  was  found, 
there  is  nothing  to  give  a  clue  to  its  geological  horizon.  The  large 
Avieula  has  not  been  identified,  and  the  belemnites,  although 
resembling  those  found  witli  Ammonites  Ishmce,  are  not  perfect 
enough  for  identification. 

The  numerous  thin  beds  (No.  6)  at  Cape  Gertrude,  that  occur 
at  a  height  of  from  200  to  400  feet  above  the  sea,  having  yielded  no 
fossils  to  indicate  their  age,  cannot  be  correlated  with  the  section  at 
Cape  Flora,  and  it  is  only  their  elevation  above  the  sea  that  points 
to  a  possible  correspondence  with  the  Ammonites  macrocephalus'  and 
A,  mixfto^m-series. 

We  now  come  to  what  seems  to  be  the  lowest  horizon  from 
which  fossils  have  been  collected  in  Franz  Josef  Land — namely, 
the  plant-bearing  sandstone  at  Cape  Stephen  (No.  7),  which  was 
also  found  exposed  farther  south-west,  towards  Cape  Grant.  As 
this  locality  is  more  than  20  miles  west  of  Cape  Flora  and  the 
structure  of  the  intervening  islands  is  not  known,  it  is  hazardous 
to  attempt  to  correlate  the  beds  at  the  two  places.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  strata  of  the  south  of  Franz  Josef  land  are  uniform 
in  their  north-easterly  dip,  then,  as  this  plant-bed  is  near  the  sea- 
level  at  Cape  Stephen,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  or  its  equivalent 
at  some  distance  beJow  the  sea  at  Cape  Flora ;  and  the  possibly 
Lower  Oolite  age  of  the  plants  points  to  a  similar  position  in  the 
series.  On  the  other  hand,  as  already  pointed  out  (p.  505),  these 
beds  may  be  of  much  greater  antiquity. 

The  presence  of  a  plant-bed  at  the  top  of  these  Oolitic  strata  of 
Franz  Josef  Land,  and  the  occurrence  of  lignite-beds  in  many 
places  below,  show  that  estuarine,  if  not  indeed  freshwater,  con- 

'  See  footnote,  p.  600. 
Q.J.G.S.  No.  212.  2  m 
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ditioDB  most  have  prevailed  during  a  large  part  of  the  time  when 
they  were  heing  deposited ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horizons 
wiUi  Ammonites  and  BeUmnites  point  to  times  when  marine 
depoeitioDs  intervened. 

Strata  of  Oolitic  age  have  been  met  with  in  Spitsbergen  by 
Prof.  Nordenskiold,*  and  the  presence  of  Ammonium  triplicaiut 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  belong  to  higher  beds  than  have 
been  recognized  in  Franz  Josef  L^nd,  unless  indeed  they  correspond 
with  the  upper  plant-bed  of  Cape  Flora. 

More  recently  two  species  of  Jurassic  ammonites  have  been  recog- 
nized from  Spitsbergen  by  Dr.  Fraas,''  namely  Ammonites  triplieatus 
and  A.  cordatus,  fmm  which  one  can  only  conclude  that  beds  are 
present  which  in  Britain  would  be  called  Upper  Oxfordian. 

Numerous  Jurassic  fossils  were  collected  by  Prof.  Nordenskidld 
in  Novaya  Zemlya  and  have  been  described  by  Prof.  TuUberg.' 
Among  these  Ammonites  alf-ernans  is  found,  thus  indicating  the 
presence  of  beds  of  Ximeridgian  age  in  that  country. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  the  silicified  wood  has  already  been 
alluded  to  (p.  509),  and  little  further  can  be  said.  The  occurrence 
of  this  wood  below  the  basalt  and  near  to  probable  Jurassic  deposits 
shows  that  some  of  it  may  perhaps  be  of  Jurassic  age ;  but  it  may 
equally  well  be  of  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  date.  Even  if  future 
discoveries  confirm  the  supposed  Cretaceous  age  of  the  pine-cone 
from  Bell  Island,  this  will  not  necessarily  prove  the  silicified  wood 
to  be  of  the  same  age. 

The  possibility  of  Tertiary  beds  being  present  is  shown  by  the 
silicified  slab  from  Cape  Stephen,  the  Ginkgo  seeming  to  be  the 
same  as  O.  reniformis,  which  is  from  beds  believed  to  be  of  Tertiary 
age. 

The  plant-remains  found  near  Cape  Richthofen  may  likewise 
be  of  Tertiar}'  age,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  507),  but  thg  evidence 
is  so  slender  that  it  must  be  taken  rather  as  a  suggestion 
of  something  to  be  looked  for  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Franz  Josef  Land  than  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  beds  of  so  late 
a  date.  The  fact  that  beds  with  abundant  plant-remains  of  Tertiary 
age  have  been  found  in  Spitsbergen  shows  that  similar  deposits  may 
be  expected  here.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  specimens  from 
Cape  Richthofen  were  found  upon  a  high  lateral  moraine,  and 
therefore  presumably  were  derived  from  beds  directly  above  this 
moraine,  or  it  may  be  were  brought  from  a  distance ;  in  either  ccise 
it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  yet  be  found  in  situ.  The  plant- 
remains  themselves  have  a  very  recent  look,  but  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  can  be  more  recent  than  the  Glacial  Period;  indeed, 
Mr.  Clement  Reid's  opinion  (p.  508)  goes  far  to  show  that  they  are  of 
neither  recent  nor   Pleistocene  age,  but  must  be  referred  to  the 

*  'Sketch  of  the  Geologj  of  Spitsbergen,*  1867,  p.  27. 

^  Neues  Jahrb.  1872,  p.  203.  See  also  Raymond  &  Dollfus,  ♦  G6ol.  Spits- 
bergen.' Feuille  des  Jeunes  Naturalistes,  1897,  Nos.  286,  287,  288. 

'  *  Verstein.  Nowaya  Seuilya,*  Bihang  till  Svenska  Vetenakap.  Akad.  Handl. 
TOl.  vi.  (1880)pt.  i£. 
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Tertiary  period.  These  plants,  however,  are  so  poorly  preserved, 
and  their  place  of  origin  is  so  uncertain,  that  we  can  only  hope  for 
additional  specimens  which  may  throw  light  upon  this  interesting 
but  obscure  question. 

VII.  Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  sketch  out  briefly 
the  salient  features  in  the  geological  history  of  Franz  Josef  Land, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge. 
Passing  over  the  plant-bed  at  Cape  Stephen,  the  age  of  which  is 
uncertain,  the  first  event  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  the 
deposition  of  a  series  of  shales  and  sandstones  containing  plant- 
remains,  beds  of  lignite,  and  other  evidences  of  littoral  or  estuarine 
conditions.  Intimately  associated  with  these  shallow-water  deposits 
are  some  purely  marine  beds,  the  age  of  which  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  occurrence  of  such  well-characterized  zonal  fossils  as 
Ammonites  marrocephalus  and  A,  modiolaris. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  brilliant  researches  of  Neumayr,*  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  the  Jurassic  sea  reached  its  greatest 
extension  in  the  present  land-areas  during  the  Callovian  and 
Oxfordian  periods.  Hydrocratic  and  geocratic  movements  alter- 
nated during  Jurassic  times,  with  a  decided  balance  in  favour  of  the 
former,  and  a  recession  of  the  coast-line  towards  the  north.  Even 
in  the  North  of  Scotland  we  find  no  decided  evidence  of  the 
proximity  of  land  during  the  Oxfordian  period,  although  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Jurassic  formation  are  represented  by  littoral  and 
estuarine  deposits.^ 

Under  these  circumstances  the  discovery  of  A,  macrocephalus-heds 
in  Franz  Josef  Land  in  association  with  plant-bearing  strata  is  of 
special  interest.  It  extends  the  ranjjje  of  this  ammonite  several 
degrees  towards  the  north,  and  shows,  in  all  probability,  that 
during  the  period  of  its  existence  a  coast-line  lay  somewhere  in  this 
direction.  Marine  deposits  of  Callovian  and  Oxfordian  age  are  now 
known  to  range  from  Sutherland  to  Cutch  and  from  Franz  Josef 
Land  to  the  North  of  Africa ;  and  A.  mucrocephaJus  is  one  of  the 
roost  widely  distributed  of  all  Jurassic  ammonites.^  The  soft 
Jurassic  sediments  were  subsequently  covered  up  and  preserved 
from  destruction  by  vast  flows  of  basaltic  lava ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  rocks  of  the  same  general  period  have  been 
preserved  in  the  same  way  in  district*  so  far  removed  from  Franz 

*  •  Die  geograpbische  Verbreitung  der  Juraforination/  Denkschr.  d.  k.  Akad. 
d.  Wiss.  Wien.  vol.  1.  (1885)  pp.  57-142. 

2  J.  W.  Judd,  ♦  The  Secondary  Rpckg  of  Scotland/  Quart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soc. 
vol.  xxix.  (1873)  p.  164,  &  vol.  xxxiv.  (1878)  p.  726. 

'  It  not  only  occurs  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Russia,  and 
Franz  Joaef  Land,  but  also  in  Cutch  (Waagen,  Pal.  Indica,  ser.  ix.  vol.  i.  1873)  and 
BoUvia  (Steinmann,  Neues  Jabrb..  Beilage-Band  i.  1881,  p.  239).  It  has  also  been 
recorded  from  Western  Australia  (Moore,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxvi. 
1870,  p.  226),  but  Neumayr  throws  doubt  on  the  identification  {<yp.  cit,  p.  118). 
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Josef  Land  as  the  North-west  of  Scotland  *  and  Abyssinia.'  We 
have  already  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Nansen  refers  the  basalt  in  part 
to  the  Jurassic  period ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  basalts  of 
the  West  of  Scotland  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
age,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  relied  upon  by  him,  this  conclusion 
cannot  be  regarded  as  definitely  established.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  important  to  notice  that,  if  we  except  the  North  of  Ireland,  the 
Upj)er  Cretaceous  period  is  unrepresented,  or  but  feebly  represented, 
by  sedimentary  deposits  in  regions  like  the  Deccan  of  India  and  the 
high  plateaux  of  Abyssinia,  where  basalts  are  extensively  developed. 
It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  the  vast  outpourings  of  basic  lavas 
which  have  given  a  special  character  to  extensive  areas  of  the 
earth's  surface  *  may  have  commenced  in  pre-Tertiary  times. 

The  present  configuration  of  the  archipelago  of  Franz  Josef  Land 
(see  ^g.  3,  facing  p.  512)  conclusively  proves  that  it  is  formed  of  the 
fragments  of  an  old  plateau.  The  land  frequently  ends  off  in  high 
cliflfe,  capped  with  sheets  of  basalt  which  must  have  extended  far 
beyond  their  present  limits.  When  one  compares  the  topography  of 
this  district  with  that  of  the  Faeroes  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  one 
is  inclined,  notwithstanding  the  immense  tracts  of  water  which  now 
separate  these  localities,  to  ask  whether  they  may  not  at  one  time 
have  been  continuous,  and  whether  the  northern  portion  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  as  suggested  by  Suess,^  may  not  be  of  comparatively 
recent  origin. 

But  whatever  answer  may  be  given  to  this  question,  it  is  clear 
that  at  the  close  of  the  volcanic  period  the  various  islands  of  Franz 
Josef  Land  were  united  and  formed  part  of  an  extensive  tract 
of  land.  This  land  was  subsequently  broken  up,  partly,  in  all 
probability,  by  the  sinking  of  certain  areas  along  lines  of  fault,  and 
partly  by  denudation. 

The  final  stages  in  the  history  of  the  district  are  represented  by 
the  raised  beaches,  which  prove  that  this  region,  like  so  many  other 
portions  of  the  extreme  north,  has  quite  recently  been  under  tlie 
influence  of  a  geocratic  movement. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  XXXVn.-XLI. 

Plate  XXXVII. 

Fig.  1.  Basalt  from  talus,  Cape  Flora.     X  20.    The  figure  shows  Ubradorite, 
ophitic  augite,  and  interstitial  matter,  with  which  some  magnetite  is 


'  J.  W.  Judd,  '  The  Secondary  Rocks  of  Scotland/  Second  Paper,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxx.  (1874)  p.  220.    • 

'  Aubry,  *  Observations  g^logiques  sur  les  Pays  Danakils,  etc.,*  Bull.  Soc, 
g^ol.  Prance,  ser.  3.  vol.  xiv.  (1880)  p.  201. 

'  The  Deccan  traps  cover  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles,  *  Geology 
of  India,*  2nd  ed.  1893,  p.  266. 

*  *  Are  Great  Ocean-Deptlis  Permanent  ? '  Natural  Science,  vol.  ii.  (1893) 
p.  185. 
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aM#ociated.  The  magnetite  cannot  be  distingtiished  from  the  inter- 
Btitial  matter  in  the  figure.     [F.  318.] 

Fig.  2.  Arojffdoloidal  basalt  from  the  talus,  Cape  Flora.  X  10.  Labradorite, 
augite,  palagonite.  and  calcite.  In  this  case  no  magnetite  can  be 
recognized  under  the  microscope ;  the  whole  of  the  iron-oxide  appears 
to  have  remained  undifferentiated.  The  interstitial  matter  occurs  also 
as  the  infilling  material  of  an  irregular  cavity,  the  centre  of  which  is 
occupied  br  calcite.    [F.  321.] 

Fig.  3.  OliTine-basalt  with  chrome-diopside.  X  10.  From  the  under-surface  uf 
an  ioebere  off  Eira  Cottage.  The  ehrome-diopside  occurs  as  a  pheno- 
cryst  with  a  zone  of  indusions  near  the  margin.  The  large  black 
inclusion  is  of  a  greenish  undetermined  substance — not  magnetite. 
Olirine  is  not  seen  in  the  figure.     [F.  324.] 

Fig.  4.  Another  portion  of  the  same  section.  X  20.  The  interstitial  matter 
in  this  rock  has  been  devitrified  during  consolidation,  aud  is  crowded 
with  grains  and  skeleton-crystals  of  magnetite,  which  can  be  recognized 
in  the  figure.    [F.  324.] 

Fig.  5.  Quartz-baring  Imsalt  X  50.  From  the  under-surfaoe  of  an  iceberg, 
found  tilted  up  in  De  Bruyne  Sound.  Calcite  surrounded  by  a  zone  of 
augite-microlites.  The  clear  patch  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  zone 
is  also  formed  of  calcite.  The  main  mass  of  the  rocK  is  formed  of 
microlites  of  felspar,  augite,  and  magnetite.     [F.  343.] 

Fig.  6.  Phosphatic  nodule  from  Windy  Gully,  Capo  Flora.     X  16.    [F.  336.] 

[The  numbers  in  square  brackets  refer  to  the  collection  in  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology.] 


Plate  XXXVIII. 

Fossil  plants  from  the  north  side  of  Cape  Flora,  Northbrook  I»liind, 
Franz  Josef  Land,  700  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Gimkgo  polarU  t 
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„      sp. 

„      siberica  ? 

7  &  8.  Pine-seeds. 

9.  „    cone. 

10.  Baiera? 

11.  Fieldtnia? 

12.  Podozamitesf 

13  &  14.  Thyrsopteru 

sp. 

Plate  XXXTX. 

Figs.  2,  3,  5,  7,  8  &  15  are  of  specimens  from  the  watercourse  in  the  talus 
at  the  back  of  Elmwocd,  Korthbrook  Island,  Ko.  5  being  found  in  tatu. 
Figs.  4,  6,  10,  11,  12,  13  &  14  are  of  specimens  from  the  western  end 
of  Cape  Flora,    Figs.  14  9  from  Cape  Flora. 

Figs.  1  &  2.  Ammonites  {MacrocephalUes)  macrocephalns. 
3.  „  „  »  var. 

4  4  6.  Ammonites  {Cadoceras)  Tch^fkini  f 
*     5.  „  M  »        Found  in  place  50  feet  below  the  basalt 

7,  8  &  9.  Ammonites  (Cadoceras)  modiotaris. 

10.  „  „  u         flattened  variety. 

11,  12  &  13.  Belemnites  Panderi. 

14.  „  ,,        Piece  of  large  specimen, 

15.  Gorgonia? 
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Platb  XL. 

Figs.  1-3.  Aramonitee  from  Windy  Gully,  east  of  Elmwood,  Northbrook 
Island,  found  on  a  sboulder  of  rock  300  feet  above  aea-level,  believed 
to  be  in  pbiee. 

Fig.  1.  Ammonites  (MacrocepkaJUes)  IshmtB^  Tar.  arcHrms. 

2.  „  t,  „      inflated  Tarietj  with  cowser  riba. 

3.  „  f,  „      The  exterior  of  this  shell  is  almost 

devoid  of  ribs. 

4.  Avicitia  sp.,  from  west  of  Elmwood,  30  or  40  feet  above  sea-level,  atid 

believed  to  be  in  place,     llie  outline  shows  the  probable  sise.    Other 
fragments  indicate  still  larger  abeUs. 

Plat.  XLI. 

Figs.  1-9.  Plants  collected  from  beds  in  situ  near  the  sea-level,  at  a  spot 
called  '  Tween  Books '  between  Cape  Grant  and  Cape  Stephen. 

Figs.  1-8.  Phylhtheca  like  Equisetum  coiumnare,  Phil. 

4  4  6.  Zamiopteris  f  like  glotsopteroides.    Margins  imperfect. 
6  &  7.  Ehiptozamitei  f  near  to  Gapperti. 

8.  AnomozamiiesJ 

9.  Aftplenium  cf.  whitbiense. 

10.  Portion  of  silicified  slab  of  plant-remains  from  Cape  Stephen,  300  feet 

up  the  talus,  containing  strap-like  leaves  with  (a)  Ginkgo  reniformis  t 
and  (b)  Pinites. 

11.  Magnified  section  of  silicifled  wood  from  Northbrook  Island,  showing 
the  discs  of  coniferous  wood. 


Discussion. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Gresort  was  glad  that  the  Authors  conliriDed 
Mr.  Etheridge's  determination  of  the  beds  as  Oxfordian — a  con- 
clusion based  on  the  collections  made  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith.  The 
Bimplicity  of  the  scries  around  Elmwood  was  probably  due  to  its 
occurrence  in  the  heart  of  a  great  plateau-area;  whereas  in 
Western  Spitsbergen  the  series  was  more  varied,  owing  to  ita 
having  been  formed  on  the  oscillating  border  of  the  land-area. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  outlying  islands  of  the  Franz  Josof 
archipelago,  such  as  Oscar  Land  and  Petermann  Land,  will  yield 
a  richer  series  of  deposits. 

The  main  interest  of  the  stratigraphical  portion  of  the  paper  was 
centred  in  the  history  of  the  Arctic  Jurassic  sea ;  but  the  speaker 
thought  that  Neumayr's  fascinating  theory,  to  which  reference 
had  been  made,  was  now  quite  untenable.  The  relations  of  the 
Jurassic  scries  in  Franz  Josef  Land  to  those  of  the  Northern 
Pet^hora  basin  were  very  significant.  He  understood  that  Beltmnites 
Fanderi  was  typically  Kimmeridgian  and  Sequanian.  He  thought 
that  all  Fellows  of  the  Society  would  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Hannsworth 
for  his  munificent  generosity,  and  to  the  Authors  for  their  very 
careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  material  collected. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Watts  enquired  as  to  whether  it  was  absolutely 
certain  that  the  basalts  were  other  than  of   Tertiary  age.     In 
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Spitsbergen,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  exactly  similar  lavas  were  of 
Tertiary  age. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Crick  agreed  with  the  Authors  as  to  the  age  of  the 
cephalopoda  exhibited,  and  with  regard  to  Dr.  Gregory's  question 
respecting  the  occurrence  of  Belemnites  Panderi  with  the  ammonites 
referred  by  the  Authors  to  A»  macroeephcdus  and  A,  modiolaris^ 
suggested  that  possibly  beds  of  a  somewhat  higher  horizon  than  that 
indicated  by  the  Authors  were  also  present. 

The  President,  Prof.  H.  G.  Seblby,  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  Mr.  A. 
MoNTEFiORE  Brice,  and  Prof.  Lawson  also  spoke. 

The  Authors,  in  reply,  said  that  they  did  not  suggest  that  the 
basalts  were  of  Jurassic  age.  They  thought  that  these  were  probably 
relat-ed  to  the  Jurassic  rocks  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  north 
of  Skye.  They  were  quite  aware  of  the  probable  occurrence 
of  faults  jin  the  district,  but  could  not  give  any  direct  evidence  on  • 
this  point 

With  regard  to  the  Upper  Jurassic  age  of  the  higher  plant- 
bearing  beds,  they  were  pleased  to  be  able  to  support  the  view  of 
Dr.  Nathorst.  They  thought  that  the  range  of  Beleinnites  Panderi 
would  prove  greater  than  was  supposed. 

In  conclusion,  they  desired  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
the  careful  way  in  which  the  specimens  had  been  collected  and 
labelled — a  result  doubtless  in  large  measure  due  to  the  energy 
and  organizing  skill  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Expedition, 
Mr.  Montefiore  Brice. 
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I.  iNTROIiUCnoN. 

The  coast  of  Oounty  Dublin  is  well  known  for  the  variety  and 
interest  of  the  rocks  exposed  along  it,  but  there  is  probably  no  part 
of  it  more  interesting  than  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
of  Portraioe,  some  14  miles  north  of  Dublin  itself.  Here  occurs 
an  inlier  of  pre-Devonian  rocks  which  prove  the  occurrence  in 
the  district,  during  Bala  times,  of  much  volcanic  action  and  of 
reef-building  corals.  The  interest  attaching  to  the  rocks  and  the 
difficulty  of  interpreting  their  meaning  are  increased  by  the  great 
amount  of  disturbance  which  has  gone  on  and  has  given  rise  to 
extensive  developments  of  conglomerate-like  beds. 

Volcanic  rocks,  which  are  certainly  of  the  same  age  as  those  at 
Portraine,  and  coarse  conglomerates,  occur  on  Lambay  Island,  some 
3  miles  out  to  sea,  and  we  hope  to  give  some  account  of  these  at 
no  distant  date. 

We  were  led  to  examine  the  beds  at  Portraine  from  a  wish  to 
compare  them  with  the  Bala  Beds  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eildare,  which  we  described  last  year.* 

The  Portraine  area  has,  perhaps,  hardly  received  so  much  attention 
from  geologists  as  it  deserves.  The  first  description  is  that  given  by 
H.  B.  Medlicott';  a  brief  account  is  given  by  G.  V.  Du  Noyer,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey,  the  memoir  induding 

»  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  Hi.  (1896)  p.  587. 
»  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  Dublin,  toL  t.  (1853)  p.  265. 
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a  list  of  some  fifty  fossils  determined  by  W.  H.  Baily ' ;  later  Prof. 
Cole  writes  of  the  area  in  his  articles  on  *  County  Dublin,  Past  and 
Present  *  ^ ;  while  the  most  recent  account  is  that  by  Prof.  SoUas, 
written  for  the  visit  of  the  Geologists'  Association  to  the  district 
in  1893.» 

II.  Desgbiption  of  the  Abea  and  its  Geolooical  Stbuctubb. 

The  area  with  which  we  are  concerned  forms  a  blunt-ended 
promontory,  limited  on  the  north  by  the  estuary  on  which  Rush 
is  built,  and  on  the  south  by  that  on  which  Malahide  is  situated. 
The  pre-Devonian  rocks  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea ;  on  the 
north  by  the  waters  of  the  Rush  estuary ;  on  the  west  by  a  coarse 
conglomerate,  referred  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  period ;  and  on  the  south  by  an  area  of  blown 
sand.  Our  account  of  them  deals  mainly  with  the  coast-section, 
for  inland  exposures  are  scanty,  the  country  being  much  covered 
by  drift. 

Two  martello  towers  have  been  built  on  the  promontory,  the 
northern  one  being  used  as  a  Coastguard  station,  and  they  will  be 
frequently  referred  to,  as  they  form  convenient  landmarks.  (See 
Map,  PI.  XLIII.) 

Geologically  the  rocks  forming  the  inlier  are  divisible  into  several 
well-marked  groups.  At  the  northern  end  is  an  area  of  volcanic 
rocks,  succeeded  to  the  south  by  an  area  of  limestone  and  shale, 
which  is  followed  by  an  exposure  of  gnts.  Then  comes  a  smaller 
development  of  limestone  and  shale,  and,  finally,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  inlier  occurs  a  second  area  of  volcanic  rocks.  Owing 
to  the  great  amount  of  faulting  and  folding  which  has  taken  place, 
the  area  has  been  made  very  complicat/ed.  Not  one  of  the  groups 
of  rocks  that  we  have  mentioned  can  be  seen  to  rest  conformably 
on  another,  the  junction  being  apparently  in  every  case  a  faulted 
one.  The  divisional  plane  between  the  grit  series  and  the  limestone- 
and-shale  series  is,  wherever  visible,  a  thrust-plane,  marked  by  the 
development  of  most  interesting  conglomerates  due  to  earth-move- 
ments. 

Although  we  have  no  definite  proof  of  their  age,  the  grit  series 
apparently  forms  the  newest  group,  and  the  volcanic  rocks  the 
oldest,  of  the  inlier,  the  district  as  a  whole  forming  a  much 
denuded  haif-syncline. 

III.  The  loNEoirs  and  Associated  Rocks  at  the  Nokthebn  End 
OP  THE  Inlieb. 

At  the  north-western  comer  of  the  inlier  the  coarse  quartzose 
conglomerate  mentioned  above  is  seen  dipping  N.W.  at  35°,  and  from 
beneath  it  appear  with  a  soi^th -easterly  dip  a  series  of  purple  and 
green  andesitic  rocks  which  form  the  foreshore  up  to,  and  just  beyond, 

'  Explan.  Mem.  Sheets  102  &  112  Geol.  Surr.  Irel.,  2Dd  ed.,  Dublin,  1875. 
a  •  Irish  Naturalist/  vol.  i.  (1892)  p.  31. 

3  *The  Geology  of  Dublin  and  its  Neighbourhood/  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc. 
Tol.  xiii.  p.  91. 
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the  farm  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  area.  These  rocks 
in  a  haud-specimen  are  seen  to  have  a  compact  groundmass,  and 
frequently  show  porphyritic  felspars  of  no  great  size.  They  are 
often  slightly  and  sometimes  extremely  amygdaloidal,  the  amygdulee 
heing  formed  of  pink  calcite.  Veins  of  epidote  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  jaspers  are  numerous  at  certain  spots. 

Some  twenty  sections  of  rocks  from  this  portion  of  the  coast  have 
been  examined  microscopically.  They  are  all  seen  to  be  from 
andesites  which  have  undergone  considerable  alteration,  accompauied 
by  the  formation  of  various  secondary  minerals. 

The  groundmass  is  always  fairly  prominent,  and  in  some  cases 
very  prominent  indeed ;  it  is  invariably  much  altered,  its  original 
constituents  being  replaced  by  chlorite  and  epidote.  In  many 
sections  the  groundmass  contains  numerous  needle-shaped  crystals 
of  felspar  which  extinguish  approximately  parallel  to  their  lengths, 
and  occasionally  show  well-marked  flow-structure.  Iron-ores  are 
abundant,  some  slides  showing  magnetite,  others  leucoxeue  or 
luematite,  while  in  Some  iron  pyrites  occurs  as  well. 

The  porphyritic  constituents  are  (1)  felspars,  probably  labra- 
dorites,  occurring  as  fair-sized  crystals,  which,  though  much  altered, 
worn,  and  replaced,  still  at  times  show  twinning;  (2)  augites, 
now  entirely  replaced  by  calcite  or  by  a  brown  mineral  traversed 
by  veins  of  chlorite;  and  (3)  apatite,  which  has  been  observed 
in  only  one  section  of  a  rock  from  this  area,  though  it  has  been 
frequently  found  in  similar  andesitio  rocks  occurring  on  Lambay 
Island. 

The  amygdules,  as  previously  mentioned,  are  formed  for  the 
most  part  of  calcite,  but  some  contain  chlorite  enclosing  little 
patches  of  silica. 

Immediately  north  of  the  farm,  at  the  point  where  the  coast-line 
turns  to  the  south,  two  somewhat  different  types  of  rock  occur,  one 
of  which  probably  forms  a  dyke  in  the  andesites,  as  its  strike  does 
not  run  in  the  same  direction  as  do  those  of  the  andesites. 

The  dyke,  a  foot  or  so  in  breadth,  runs  in  an  east-and-west 
direction,  is  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  shows  large,  greenish- white, 
platy  felspars.  It  is*  identical  in  character  with  some  of  the 
Lambay  porphyxites,  which  are  sometimes  intrusive  and  sometimes 
interbeidded.  Under  the  microscope  it  shows  an  extensive  giynind- 
mass,  composed  of  a  yellow  decomposition-product  and  felspar- 
microlites,  and  porphyritic  felspars,  fairly  fresh  but  much  woifn  at 
their  edges. 

The  second  rock,  whose  strike,  like  those  of  the  other  andesites,  is 
south-west  and  north-east,  is  noticeable  from  the  very  large 
amount  of  red  iron-oxide  which  is  aggregated  round  the  felspars 
and  vesicles.  Small  felspars  are  to  be  seen  in  the  groundmass, 
most  of  them  much  altered.  Porphyritic  felspars  are  scarce,  while 
patches  of  a  light  orange-brown  material  probably  represent  por- 
phyritic augites. 

A  little  farther  on,  just  at  the  east  side  of  the  comer,  is  a  second 
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mass  of  coarse  rock,  similar  in  character  to  tho  dyke  above 
mentioned.  It  appears  to  be  intruded  into  the  surrounding  ande- 
sites,  portions  of  which  are  caught  up  and  included  in  it.  It 
contains  in  some  parts  numerous  jaspers. 

Farther  to  the  south-east  a  small  thickness  of  light-green  andesite 
is  seen  dipping  S.E.,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°;  and  then,  after 
a  gap  in  the  exposures,  about  2  feet  in  width,  there  comes  on 
a  remarkable  conglomerate  which  occupies  the  foreshore  for  the 
next  150  yards.  The  dip  of  this  bed  is  to  the  S.E.  at  45°,  that 
is,  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  angle  as  the  andesite 
below  it,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  trace  of 
crushing  in  either  rock  near  their  junction,  makes  it  practically 
certain  that  the  conglomerate  is  not  faulted  against  the  andesite. 

The  conglomerate  has  a  matrix  which  is  at  first  a  dark  ashy 
shale,  including  many  angular  fragments,  of  various  sizes,  of  ash, 
andesite,  and  shale;  and  here  and  there  small  veins  of  calcite  traverse 
the  rock.  The  large  included  blocks  consist  mainly  of  limestone  or 
ash,  very  few  pieces  of  grit  or  of  lava  being  seen  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  rock.  Several  varieties  of  limestone  occur — a  red, 
somewhat  horny  type,  an  earthy  type,  crowded  with  fossils,  and  an 
ashy  type.  The  ashes  are  mostly  of  a  calcareous  nature,  several 
degrees  of  coarseness  being  represented.  These  larger  blocks  are 
always  well  rounded,  and  are  most  of  them  from  6  to  9  inches  long. 

Interbedded  with  the  conglomerate  there  occurs  at  one  point  a 
thin  band  of  limestone,  and  a  few  feet  below  it  there  is  a  lenticular 
mass  of  black  shale. 

On  going  southward,  and  therefore  on  ascending  the  series, 
tho  matrix  of  the  conglomerate  is  seen  to  become  more  distinctly 
ashy  and  yellowish  green  in  colour,  while  the  blocks  of  limestone 
and  ash  first  decrease  in  number,  and  then  blocks  of  a  coarse 
porphyrite  and  fine  andesites  become  numerous.  Occasionally  blocks 
of  very  large  size  are  met  with  towards  the  centre  of  the  bed,  one 
(of  ash)  measuring  5  feet  in  length. 

About  150  yards  before  the  martello  tower  is  reached  there 
occurs  on  the  foreshore  a  narrow  band  of  limestone  dipping  beneath 
a  few  feet  of  black  shale,  the  latter  bed  containing  very  poorly- 
preserved  graptolites,  identified  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological 
Survey  as  Diplograptus  pristis.  Among  the  specimens  that  we 
collected  Climacoyraptus  Scharenhergi  (Lapw.),  Diphgraptug,  and 
Dicelloyraptug  have  been  identified  for  us  by  Miss  E.  M.  R.  Wood. 

The  strike  of  these  bands  appears  to  be  more  nearly  east  and 
west  than  that  of  the  beds  to  the  north  ;  but  farther^ut  to  sea  the 
previous  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  strike  is  maintained,  and 
certain  well-marked  bands  of  ash  are  clearly  traceable.  The  ashes 
found  here  were  of  very  varied  types.  Some  were  fine,  some  coarse, 
some  calcareous,  some  non- calcareous.  Immediately  north  of  these 
graptolitic  shales  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  draw  a  fault 
and  state  that  the  beds  are  there  reversed  in  their  dip,  but  we 
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oould  obtain  no  e^idenoe  of  this,  though  at  this  point  signs  of  dis- 
turbance begin  which  become  more  marked  as  we  proceed  southward. 

Beyond  the  graptolitic  shale  the  rock  is  still  an  ashy  conglomerate 
containing  numerous  blocks  of  coarse  porphyrite,  of  ashes  of  various 
types,  and  of  fine  andeeites,  and  then  as  the  marteUo  tower  is 
approached  thin  bands  of  limestone,  often  ashy  in  their  nature, 
come  to  be  interbedded  with  the  ashy  conglomerate,  while  bands  of 
dark-grey  calcareous  shales  also  occur,  and  have  yielded,  at  the  spot 
marked  A  in  the  map  (PI.  XLIII),  fossib  which  have  been  identified 
for  us  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Cowper  Reed  as  OrthU  sunplex,  M*Coy?, 
OrthU  sp.,  Rafinnquina  expatua^  Sow.»  PUctamhoniies  tencea^  Sow., 
and  fragments  of  trilobites. 

Farther  out  to  sea  the  ashes,  with  the  interbedded  limestones, 
are  covered  by  fine  green  and  purple  andesites. 

The  martello  tower,  forming  the  Coastguard  station,  stands  on 
a  mass  of  limestone  which  is  shaly  in  places,  especially  at  its  base, 
and  yielded,  at  the  spot  marked  B  in  the  map,  Orthis  testudinaria, 
Dalm.,  and  PUetamhonitei  sericea^  Sow.  Though  the  evidence  is 
not  very  clear,  this  mass  of  limestone  seems  to  dip  landward,  and 
to  be  separated  by  a  thrust-plane  or  fault,  with  a  low  hade,  from 
the  volcanic  series,  whose  general  dip  is,  as  mentioned  above, 
seaward.  A  thrust-  or  fault-conglomerate  of  considerable  width  is 
seen  at  the  junction  between  the  limestone  and  the  volcanic  series, 
both  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  the  martello  tower,  while  to  the 
south-east  it  is  not  seen. 

The  volcanic  series  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  plane  of  thrust 
or  fault  is  exceedingly  disturbed,  the  evidence  of  crushing  obtained 
in  the  field  being  corroborated  by  microscopic  examination,  which 
shows  that,  though  no  mineralogical  reconstruction  has  gone  on, 
yet  displacement  of  the  particles  in  the  groundmass  has  occurred. 
South-east  of  the  martello  tower  the  general  strike  becomes  more 
nearly  north-north-east  and  south-south-west  than  north-east  and 
south-west.  Due  south  of  the  tower,  exposed  only  at  low  tide,  is  a 
band  of  dark-grey  earthy  shales,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
volcanic  series.  This  is  indicated  in  the  map  (PL  XLIU)  by  the 
term  *  trilobite-shale,'  and  yielded 


AgnoMus  agnosfi/ormia,  M'Coj. 

{=trinodu8).  Salt. 
Ampyx  sp. 

Aaapkua  radiatus,  Salt  ? 
ChtirurusjwenU,  Salt.  ? 
Cyheie,  sp  ? 
Lichcu  laxatus,  M'Ooy. 


Phacops  Brongniarti,  Portl. 
Trhiucleus  aeticomis,   rar.    portrain- 

ensiSf  Tar.  noT. 
Orthis  sp. 
Ht/olitkiuf  sp. 
Glyptocystkes  of.  Logani^  Billings. 


Owing  to  the  thrust-plane  or  fault  above  mentioned,  and  a  break 
in  the  continuity  of  the  exposure  in  the  sandy  bay  south  of  the 
tower,  it  is  clear  that  no  regular  succession  can  be  traced  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Portraine  section  between  the  volcanic  series  as 
a  whole  and  the  limestone  series. 

As  will  be  seen  below,  a  well-marked  thrust-conglomerate  occurs  at 
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two  points  on  the  coast  south-east  of  the  martello  tower  men- 
tioned above,  and,  for  reasons  which  we  give,  we  consider  it  to 
be  dne  to  earth-movements.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  idea 
should  suggest  itself  that  this  conglomerate  north  of  the  martello 
tower,  which  we  have  just  described,  should  be  due  to  similar 
causes.  But  the  observations  which  we  made  in  the  field  and 
under  the  microscope  forbade  us  maintaining  that  idea. 

In  the  first  place,  t'kere  occur  in  the  conglomerate  the  two  bands  of 
limestone  and  accompanying  shale  which  we  have  mentioned.  Now, 
if  the  conglomerate  owed  its  existence  to  earth-movements,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  these  thin  bands  of  limestone  and  shale  would 
have  preserved  their  continuity  and  have  shown  such  slight  signs 
of  being  greatly  squeezed  and  fractured,  while  hard  igneous  rocks 
and  compact  ash-bedi  were  broken  up  into  fragments. 

The  very  definite  nature  of  the  blocks  forming  the  conglomerate  at 
different  points  is  another  objection  to  the  idea.  We  have  men- 
tioned that  the  blocks  are  at  first  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  ashes  and 
limestones,  while  at  the  top  of  the  conglomerate  they  are  largely  of 
the  nature  of  porphyrites  and  andesit^es.  The  bed  on  which  the 
conglomerate  rests  is  an  andesite,  yet  very  few  blocks  of  andesite 
are  found  in  tbe  lower  parts  of  the  conglomerate.  No  squeezing  or 
drawing  out  of  the  blocks  is  to  be  seen  in  the  main  mass  of  the  rock. 
Microscopic  investigation  points  in  the  same  direction.  No  minerar- 
logical  alteration  is  apparent,  though  this  is  not  a  point  on  which 
much  stress  can  be  laid,  considering  the  very  slight  traces  of 
such  alteration  that  can  be  observed  in  the  undoubted  thrust- 
conglomerates  along  the  coast.  But  the  microscope  does  not  reveal 
either  any  such  crushing  or  drawing  out  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  groundmass  is  made  as  might  be  expected  if  this  were  a  thrust/- 
conglomerate.  The  groundmass  is  seen  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
ash,  being  formed  of  angular  fragments  of  lavas. 

It  is  true  that  near  the  martello  tower  disturbance  does  begin  to 
be  visible,  and  the  finer  beds  overlying  the  conglomerate  show  signs 
of  bending,  but  this  phenomenon  appears  to  be  very  local  and  to  be 
connected  with  the  movement  which  brought  the  limestone-and- 

)  p{  ^I>    shale  series  under  the  martello  tower  into  its  present  position. 

}  V  If  the  conglomerate  were  due  to  earth-movements,  it  is  difficult 

.    to  see  why  the  overlying  bands  of  limestone  and  ash  were  not  bent 

^^tffHi^    and  fractured,  so  that  a  passage  between  the  two  beds  could  be 

^ic^r***'       observed. 

tiO^'  These  are  the  most  important  reasons  that  led  us  to  conclude  that 

..this  conglomerate   is  not  one  due  to  earth -movements,  but  is  a 

P-  ^^  log^  sedimentary  conglomerate,  with  a  matrix  largely  made  up  of  angular 

'^  fragments  of^ava. 

fxeo^^^ .4,^  tff      IV.  The  Igneous  Rocks  at  the  Southern  End  of  the  Inlier. 

c«^      l(^  (^)  Those  exposed  along  the  Shore, 

jen  ^^®  At  the  southern  end  of  the  area,  near  the  southern  martello  tower, 

ipieous  rocks  are  again  exposed  on  the  foreshore.     These  rocks  are 
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similar  in  character  to  the  igneous  rocks  described  above,  though 
they  are  much  altered,  and,  especially  to  the  south-west  of  the  tower, 
are  cleaved  and  much  veined  with  quartz. 

The  rooks  south  of  the  tower  were  mapped  by  the  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey  as  ash  ;  but,  though  some  ash  perhaps  occurs,  they 
consist  mainly  of  altered  lavas.  North  of  the  tower  they  are  certainly 
all  lavas.  In  the  field  they  are  seen  to  be  green  and  purple  rocks, 
the  most  marked  type  being  a  coarse  porphyrit0^v^ith  a  purple  ground- 
mass  and  large  green  porphyritic  felspars.  This  is  described  by 
the  Geological  Survey  as  being  faulted  against  the  rocks  to  the 
south,  the  latter  being  also  described  as  altered  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  coarse  rock,  but  we  found  no  evidence  of  either 
the  fault  or  the  alteration. 

Sections  of  these  rocks  show  a  prominent  groundmass,  as  a 
rale  mnch  altered,  but  showing  small  acicular  felspars  and  generally 
much  iron  ore ;  ilmenite  and  magnetite  are  most  plentiful,  but 
haematite  and  pyrites  are  sometimes  abundant,  while  chalybite 
occurs  in  one  slide.  The  porphyritic  constituents  are(l)  felspars, 
probably  labradorite,  generally  replaced  partly  or  wholly  by  epidote, 
calcite,  or  chlorite — the  alteration  having  gone  so  far  that  some- 
times it  is  barely  possible  in  polarized  light  to  distinguish  between 
the  porphyritic  felspars  and  the  groundmass ;  and  (2)  augites,  also 
much  altered. 

In  many  of  the  rocks  calcite  has  come  in  largely,  and  often  per- 
meates the  groundmass  as  well  as  fills  the  vesicles.  Other  vesicles 
are  filled  with  chlorite  or  with  chlorite  and  quartz,  while  some 
contain  a  mineral  which  is  probably  serpentine. 

The  lavas,  then,  are,  like  those  at  the  northern  end  of  the  section, 
mainly  augite-andesites. 

The  junction  between  the  igneous  and  sedimentarj*  rocks  is  seen 
in  the  sandy  bay  south  of  8t.  Kenny's  Well ;  its  character  is  not 
clear,  but  it  is  probably  a  faulted  junction,  like  that  between 
the  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
section.  It  will  be  described  more  fully  in  dealing  with  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks. 

{b)  Those  exposed  Inland. 

The  igneous  rocks  at  the  southern  end  of  the  section  exposed 
inland  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balcarrick  House.  They 
consist  of  augite-andesites,  sometimes  amygdaloidal,  and  similar  in 
tlie  main  to  those  forming  the  foreshore,  but  often  in  a  much  fresher 
condition,  the  porphyritic  augites  being  in  some  cases  specially  well 
preserved.  In  the  groundmass,  too,  fresh  augite-granules  are  well 
seen,  and  some  of  the  rocks  are  more  nearly  holocrystaliine  than  are 
any  of  those  on  the  foreshore.  One  rock,  grey-green  in  colour,  with 
numerous  large  augites  visible  in  a  hand- specimen,  occurs  in  the 
farmyard  of  Balcarrick  House  ;  this  rock,  under  the  microscope,  is 
seen  to  have  a  not  very  prominent  groundmass,  somewhat  decom- 
posed, but  still  showing  small  felspar-needles  and  augite-granules. 
Scattered    about    in   this   groundmass   are   numerous    porphyritic 
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felspars,  now  so  much  replaced  as  to  show  no  trace  of  twinning, 
and  also  many  very  fresh  porphyritic  augitus  of  large  size.  A 
little  chloritic  material  has  come  in,  filling  up  vesicles. 

In  the  1-inch  Geological  Survey  map  the  igneous  masses  at  the 
northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  section  are  connected  hy  a  strip 
of  igneous  rocks  running  along  the  north-western  boundary  of  the 
inlier.  No  trace  of  this  is  to  be  seen  now,  that  part  of  the  country 
being  drift-covered,  though  round  the  Pigeon  House  are  several 
exposures  of  ashy  shales  and  calcareous  ash.^ 

V.  The  Luiestone  Series. 
(a)  The  Coast-section  North  of  the  Grits. 

The  limestone  series  is  exposed  along  the  coast  from  the  northern 
mart^Uo  tower  on  the  north  to  Priest*s  Chamber  on  the  south,  a 
distance  of  about  ^  mile  in  a  straight  line,  though  if  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  coast  bo  followed  the  distance  would  be  far  greater. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  faulting  and  folding  to  which 
the  beds  have  been  subjected,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
thickness  with  accuvacy,  but  the  general  succession  from  above 
downward  is : — 

3.  Thin-bedded  limestone  with  shaly  partiiige. 

2.  Bods  of  compact,  grej;  crystalline  limestone  with  many  fossils. 

1.  Thin-bedded  limestones  with  shalv  partings,  the  upper  beds  being 

in  places  crowded  with  corals,  while  the  lower  beds  become  more 

shaly. 

The  beds  may  best  be  described  by  following  the  coast-exposure  in 
some  detail,  and  understood  by  referring  to  the  section  (PI.  XUI). 

The  most  northerly  exposures  are  two  knolls  of  black  fissile  shales 
which  project  into  the  sandy  bay  south  of  the  northern  martello 
tower.  They  arc  considerably  crushed  and  contorted,  but  have 
yielded  obscure  traces  of  graptolites,  are  probably  bounded  by  faults 
on  either  side,  and  are  succeeded  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
bay  by  brown  shales  with  thin  limestone-bands.  These  beds  are  very 
much  faulted,  crushed,  and  folded  (see  fig.  2,  p.  528),  and  every  stage 
can  be  traced  between  a  continuous  limestone-band  and  one  which 
has  been  broken  up  into  small  rounded  fragments,  so  as  to  present 
precisely  the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate.  To  this  type  of  rock 
we  propose  to  restrict  the  term  '  crush-conglomerate,"  applying  the 
term  *  thrust-conglomerate  *  to  a  conglomerate  formed  along  a 
thrust-plane. 

In  spite  of  the  disturbance  to  which  these  beds  have  been  sub- 
jected, remains  of  fossils  (crinoids  and  corals)  can  be  detected  iu  the 
limestone. 

Before  long  the  shales  become  less  plentiful,  and  the  series  passes 
up  into  a  fairly  compact  band  of  limestone,  perhaps  30  feet  thick, 
and  having  an  easterly  dip.     This  bed  forms  the  coast  till  close  to 

*  In  a  small  excavation  in  the  railway-cutting  immediately  south  of  Donabate 
Station,  about  2  miles  to  the  west,  we  saw  an  exposure  of  a  very  coarsely 
porphyritic  rock  with  a  grec^  groundmass  and  large  white  porphyritic  felspars. 
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Fig.  1 . — Overfolded  Btda  Limeatone  and  ShdU.     ( Close  to 
the  spot  marked  C  in  the  map^  PI.  XLIII.) 


[From  a  photograph  bj  Mr.  8.  H.  Reynolds.] 

Fig.  2. — Limestcne-and' shale  hands^  beginning  to  he  broken  up  by 
pressure,  in  the  hay  south  of  the  northern  martello  tower. 


[From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  H.  Preston.] 
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the  end  of  the  point  south  of  the  Old  Limekiln.  Here  thin-bedded 
limestones  with  shaly  partings  ccme  on  again  below  the  compacter 
bed,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  signs  of  disturbance  become 
more  marked,  the  thin  bands  of  limestone  being  often  crushed  so  as 
to  form  what  look  like  bands  of  nodules  or  pebbles  embedded  in 
shale,  while  excellent  examples  of  overfolding  may  be  seen  (see 
^g.  1).  At  the  head  of  the  bay,  south-west  of  the  Limekiln,  the 
limestone  is  traversed  by  two  or  more  faults  and  shows  signs  of 
much  disturbance ;  but  at  the  western  end  of  this  bay  the  beds 
are  undisturbed,  and  consist  of  thin  regular  bands  of  limestone 
alternating  with  shales. 

Resting  upon  these  limestones  and  shales  we  again  find  the 
compact  limestone,  which  is  here  very  hard  and  forms  a  prominent 
rampart-like  mass  at  the  top  of  the  cliflP.  This  bed  and  the  under- 
lying shaly  limestone  occupy  the  coast  as  far  as  the  next  point,  and 
it  is  along  here  that  the  limestone  has  proved  most  fossiliferous.  A 
small  quarry  has  been  opened  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  in  the  compact 
limestone,  at  the  spot  marked  C  in  the  map  (PL  XLIII),  and  from 
it  we  obtained  the  fossils  enumerated  in  the  Appendix  (p.  635). 
Of  these,  Cheirurus  hiwucronaitts,  Pseudosphctrexochus  mhquadraius^ 
Sphcerexochusmirus^  Cybele  rugosa^  Trinucleus  seticomis^  and  Stauro- 
cephalus  are  worth  mentioning  here.  A  portion  of  this  limestone 
was  dissolved  in  acid,  and  4*3  per  cent,  of  it  was  insoluble :  this 
residue,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  being  seen  to  consist 
chiefly  of  small  pieces  of  pumice  and  a  little  pyrites. 

The  limestones  interbedded  with  shales  are  at  this  spot  crowded 
with  corals,  excellent  specimens  of  which,  weathered  out  by  the 
sea,  were  readily  procured,  Halysites  catenulxxria  and  Heliolitfs 
megastoma  were  the  most  numerous  forms,  and  a  complete  list  is  given 
in  the  Appendix.  From  the  abundance  of  coral  life  which  existed 
here  one  is  justified  in  regarding  this  as  a  coral  bank. 

The  next  small  bay  is  divided  into  two  by  a  tongue  of  rock,  through 
the  landward  end  of  which  the  sea  has  forced  a  passage.  The  signs 
of  disturbance  here  are  very  great  indeed.  The  more  northerly 
of  the  two  little  bays  shows  interbedded  shale-  and  limestone-bands, 
all  much  crushed,  the  rock  showing  an  excellent  overfold  at  one 
place.  The  Point  is  also  formed  of  these  much-crushed  limestones, 
the  bands  being  so  much  broken  and  the  resulting  fragments  so 
much  rounded  as  to  form  a  crush-conglomerate,  this  being  especially 
well  seen  below  high- water  mark  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
tongue  of  land  mentioned  above. 

Here,  too,  a  compact  grey  limestone  is  seen  underlying  the  shaly 
limestone,  but  it  did  not  prove  fossiliferous. 

The  more  southerly  of  the  two  portions  of  the  small  bay  is  cut 
into  much  disturbed  beds  of  limestone  and  shale,  but  at  its  souths 
western  boundary  the  compact  limestone  again  comes  on,  being 
separated  from  the  limestone  and  shale  by  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of 
a  conglomerate  formed  of  limestone-pebbles,  all  much  rounded,  in 
a  calcareous  matrix — obviously  a  conglomerate  due  to  earth-move- 
ments. 

Q.J.G.S.  No.  212.  2w 
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Greatly  disturbed  limestone,  with  a  mass  of  shale  faulted  in, 
occupies  the  coast  by  the  next  little  inlet  up  to  the  succeeding  point ; 
but  there  we  again  come  upon  compact  limestone  which  occupies  the 
next  projecting  part  of  the  coast ;  and  finally,  as  one  reachw  the 
little  bay  known  as  Priest's  Chamber,  the  compact  limestone  is  over- 
lain by  bedded  limestones  with  shaly  partings,  and  this  becomes 
more  and  more  disturbed,  passing  into  a  thrust-conglomerate  which, 
as  we  mentioned  before,  occurs  here  at  the  junction  of  the  limestone 
with  the  grit  series. 

{b)  The  Coast-section  South  of  the  Grits. 

limestone-beds  are  exposed  along  a  strip  of  coast,  some  250  yards 
long,  south  of  the  grits  in  the  sandy  bay  near  St.  Kenny's  WeU. 
They  are  not  nearly  so  calcareous  as  the  beds  just  described,  but  are 
of  the  nature  of  soft  argillaceous  limestones.  It  is  due  to  this  fact, 
no  doubt,  that  they  have  been  so  much  denuded  away,  and  that 
they  are  now  only  exposed  in  isolated  patches  projecting  through 
the  sand. 

The  lowest  beds  are  exposed  at  low  tide  at  a  spot  about  150  yards 
8.S.E.  from  the  Gamekeeper's  Lodge.  They  consist  of  calcareous 
shales,  and  rest  on  igneous  rocks.  The  latter  show  signs  of  much 
crushing,  while  the  former  are  cracked  and  veined  with  quartz,  and 
this  renders  it  probable  that  the  junction  is  a  faulted  one.  Other 
exposures  of  the  rock  occur,  and  it  appears  to  pass  up  into  a  black 
limestone  with  shaly  partings :  this  becomes  nodular  in  its  upper 
parts,  and  is  separated  from  the  grit  series  by  a  thrust-conglomerate, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  limestones  of  Priest's  Chamber.  The  dip  of 
these  limestones  is  about  30°  S.B.     No  fossils  were  found  in  them. 

(c)  Exposures  Inland. 

South-west  of  the  northern  martello  tower  are  several  exposures 
of  calcareous  rocks,  most  of  them  close  to  the  Pigeon  House  and 
the  Tower  which  have  been  built  in  the  Deer  Park.  Though  lime- 
stone-bands interbedded  with  shales  occur,  the  majority  of  the 
exposures  are  in  calcareous  or  shaly  ashes. 

Some  of  these  ashy  limestones  contain  perfectly-rounded  pebbles 
of  compact  andesites,  light  green  in  colour.  South-west  of  the 
Pigeon  House  occurs  a  fossiliferous  limestone  with  included  frag- 
ments, resting  on  a  calcareous  ash  which  overlies  a  calcareous 
conglomerate  containing  corals ;  all  these  beds  dip  at  a  high  angle 
(?  6(f)  to  10°  south  of  east.  A  calcareous  conglomerate  also  occurs 
near  the  Tower  itself,  and  under  it  are  limestones  with  shaly  partings 
and  ash-bands,  dipping  at  about  45°  S.E. 

The  Pigeon  House  is  built  on  coarse  ashes,  but  nodular  and  shaly 
limestones  occur  here  also.  The  fossils  which  were  found  in  these 
calcareous  beds  indicate  that  their  age  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
limestones  of  the  shore,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
dealing  here  with  lower  beds  of  the  same  series. 
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VI.  The  Grit  Series. 

Between  Priest's  Chamber  and  St.  Kenny's  Well,  a  distance  of 
about  600  yards,  the  coast  is  formed  of  green  and  brown  grits  and 
slates,  which  dip,  on  the  whole,  E.  20°  8.,  but  roll  slightly.  The 
coast-line  in  the  main  follows  the  strike,  and  only  about  220  feet 
is  seen.  There  is  a  marked  discordance,  as  observed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  between  the  dip  of  the  series  and 
the  dip  of  the  cleavage  of  the  interbedded  slate-bands.  These 
beds  yielded  no  fossils,  and  are  separated  by  a  mass  of  thrust- 
conglomerate  from  the  underlying  limestone  series,  so  that  we  have 
no  direct  evidence  of  their  age,  but  their  resemblance  to  the  grits 
and  slates  which  occur  near  Balbriggan,  some  8  miles  to  the 
north,  is  worth  noting.  These  latter  beds  contain  bands  of  black 
slate  yielding  Monograptus  Bechi^  Jf.  triangulatus,  M.  Bisingeri, 
M.  jaculum,  Diplo(p*aptu8  tamarisctis,  and  Petaloyraptus  palmeus^ 
and  apparently  therefore  belong  to  the  Middle  or  Lower  Birkhill 
Series.^ 

Two  small  exposures  of  grit  occur  a  short  distance  inland,  and 
the  spring  at  St.  Kenny's  Well  is  probably  thrown  out  at  the  base 
of  the  series. 


VII.    The  CONQLOMEBITBS  DUB  TO  EaBTH-MOVEMENTS. 

The  strip  of  coast  which  we  are  describing  has  been  subjected  to 
so  much  disturbance  that  conglomerate-like  rocks  produced  by  earth- 
movements  occur  almost  wherever  the  lithological  character  of  the 
beds  admits  of  their  being  formed. 

These  beds,  as  already  noted  (p.  527),  we  divide  into  two  classes: 
(a)  crush-coiiglomerates.and  (6)  thrust-conglomerates. 

The  crush-conglomerates,  in  this  area,  are  those  formed  by  the 
separation  of  a  bed  of  limestone  into  parts,  the  parts  having  been 
subsequently  rounded.  All  stages  in  the  formation  of  such  beds 
may  be  traced.  Compact  bands  of  limestone  may  be  seen,  at  first 
cracked,  but  not  displaced ;  then,  a  short  distance  farther  along, 
the  cracks  become  more  obvious ;  and  at  length  the  portions  of  what 
must  have  been  a  continuous  band  have  become  separated  one  from 
another  by  a  gap,  now  filled  with  the  shaly  material  derived  from 
the  shale-bandi  above  and  below. 

It  is  very  clearly  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  just  south  of 
the  northern  martello  tower,  that  where  the  bands  of  limestone 
differ  in  thickness  the  wider  bands,  here  about  10  inches  thick,  have 
merely  been  cracked,  their  portions  having  sufiered  no  displacement ; 
while  the  intermediate  bands  have  not  only  been  fractured,  but  their 
fragments  have  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  displacement ; 
and  the  narrower  bands,  here  some  2  or  3  inches  thick,  have  been 
cracked,  and  their  fragments  are  now  separated  by  several  inches 
of  shale.     These  fragments  are  now  thoroughly  rounded,  and  pre- 

^  These  graptolitea  haye  been  determined  for  us  by  Biiss  E.  M.  B.  Wood  and 
Miss  a.  L.  EUes. 
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sent  the  exact  appearanoe  of  limeatone-pebbles  embedded  in  shale ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  gradation,  visible  at  so  many  points,  between 
the  uncracked  limestone  and  these  beds  of  limestone-pebbles, .  the 
origin  of  the  latter  would  be  hard  to  prove. 

The  shale-bands  intervening  between  the  limestone-bands  also 
show  signs  of  disturbance — cracks,  now  filled  with  infiltrated  mate- 
rial, being  numerous.  This,  too,  is  evidence  of  the  agent  which  has 
probably  brought  about  the  present  rounded  form  of  the  originally 
angular  fragments  of  the  limestone-bands.  There  can  hardly  have 
been  sufficient  friction  between  the  limestone-fragments  and   the 

Fig.  3. — Thrust-conghmerate  at  PriegCs  Chamber. 


[From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  H.  PrestonJ 

shale  to  bring  about  the  rounded  appearance  of'  the  latter,  and  it  is 
to  the  dissolving  agency  of  infiltrating  water  that  one  must  look  to 
explain  the  rounded  appearance  of  the  fragments.  This  type  of 
conglomerate  due  to  earth-moven^ents  may  be  seen  frequently  along 
the  coast ;  but  the  other  type,  namely,  the  thrust-conglomerate,  is  to 
be  seen  only  at  the  places  where  the  thrust-plane  between  the  grit 
series  and  the  limestone  series  is  visible,  that  is,  at  Priest's  Chamber 
and  near  St.  Kenny's  Well. 

The  Point  north-east  of  Priest's  Chamber  consists  of  compact 
limestone  overlain  by  bands  of  limestone  and  shale,  these  bands 
being  about  6  inches  thick.  They  pass  both  laterally  and  vertically 
into  bhale  interbedded  with  bands  of  rounded  blocks  of  limestone. 
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and  as  Priest's  Chamber  is  reached  the  rock  becomes  a  thrust- 
conglomerate  formed  of  well-rounded  blocks  of  limestone  and  cal- 
careous ash  varying  greatly  in  size,  embedded  in  a  matrix  formed  of 
fragments  of  the  same  material  and  of  crushed  shale  (see  fig.  3). 
Some  of  the  blocks  of  ashy  limcittone  contain  unorushed  corals  and 
brachiopoda,  and  sections  from  these  blocks  show  under  the  micro- 
scope no  straining  or  evidence  of  crushing. 

Over  this  conglomerate  lie  the  grits  with  much-crushed  black 
slates  at  their  base  (see  fig.  4). 


Fig.  4. — Diagram  of  the  diff  at  Priest's  Chamber ^  looking 
northr-west. 


QriC 


Cruthea 
thale  _ 


^ 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  both  at  this  point  and  at  others  where 
the  disturbance  has  obviously  been  very  great,  sections  of  the  matrix, 
as  well  as  sections  from  the  included  blocks,  show  very  little  sign  of 
it.  At  Friesfs  Chamber  the  matrix  is  seen  under  the  microscope 
to  resemble,  on  the  whole,  the  ashy  limestone  exposed  inland  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pigeon  House,  though  traces  of  crushing  are 
to  be  seen,  and  sericite  is  occasionally  developed. 

On  the  shore  south  of  St.  Kenny's  Well  there  is  a  larger  exposure 
of  thrust-conglomerate,  but  no  cliff-section.  The  uppermost  beds  of 
the  limestone  series  consist  here  of  calcareous  shales  passing  up 
into  a  black  limestone  with  shaly  partings.  The  upper  bands 
become  nodular,  and  the  series  dips  S.E.  at  about  30^.  Above 
comes  a  bed  chiefly  composed  of  limestone-blocks  sometimes  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  and  usually  rounded  and  arranged  in  layers,  the 
limestone  of  ^e  blocks  being  similar  to  that  of  the  underlying 
beds. 

The  matrix  in  which  these  blocks  are  embedded  is  sometimes  an 
ordinary  black  shale,  showing  evidence  of  having  been  much  crushed, 
and  forming  patches  quite  discontinuous  one  from  another;  but 
more  often  it  is  a  crushed  limestone  or  a  crushed  calcareous  ash, 
sometimes  containing  much  pyrites.     We  estimated  the  thickness 
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of  this  bed  to  be  about  30  feet ;  it  is  sometimes  oTerlain  by  a  bed 
of  a  finer  cbaracter,  which,  though  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
calcareous,  contains  no  largo  limestone-pebbles,  and  is  mainly  made 
up  of  small  fragments  of  lava  and  grit.  Above  this  bed  come  the 
unaltered  grits. 

This  thrust-conglomerate  has  obviously  been  formed  by  the 
thrusting  of  the  grits  over  the  limestone  series ;  and  the  bulk  of  it  has 
been  derived  from  the  latter,  the  tough  gprits  not  lending  themselves 
readily  to  its  production.  The  limestone  before  the  disturbance 
must  in  some  places  have  been  of  an  ashy  type,  and  in  others  have 
had  shaly  partings. 

VIII.   SumCABT  AKD  CoVGLITSIOKS. 

In  spite  of  the  break  between  the  limestone  and  the  igneous  serief , 
there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  general  succession 
of  the  rocks. 

The  igneous  series,  of  which  the  lowest  beds  seen  are  of  the 
nature  of  lava-flows,  is  overlain  by  a  coarse  ashy  conglomerate, 
some  of  the  blocks  in  which  were  derived  from  a  neighbouring 
limestone,  while  others  were  derived  from  lava-flows  and  ash-beds. 
This  bed  becomes  finer  in  texture  as  it  is  traced  upward,  and 
passes  up  into  finely  calcareous  ash-beds  with  intervening  bands 
of  ashy  Hmestone  and  shale,  which  have  yielded  fossils  bearing  a 
Middle  Bala  facias.  One  of  the  highest  beds  of  the  series  is  a  bed 
of  earthy  shale  which  has  yielded  fossils,  all  of  which  occur  in  the 
Middle  Bala  of  Great  Britain. 

The  limestone  series  has  at  its  base  many  small  bands  of  shale, 
and  when  the  thick  bands  of  limestone  come  on  they  are  seen  to  be 
of  a  distinctly  ashy  type.  The  coral-bed  in  the  series  is  shown  by  its 
fossils  to  be,  in  all  probability,  of  Middle  Bala  age,  and  is  covered 
immediately  by  the  compact  crystalline  limestone,  which,  as  noted 
in  the  Appendix  (p.  538),  is  closely  comparable  to  the  Sholeshook 
Limestone  of  South  Wales,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gowper  Reed 
as  being  very  probably  of  Upper  Bala  age. 

The  succession,  though  broken,  appears  therefore  to  be  obvious, 
the  break  having  occurred  in  the  ashy-calcareous  rocks  intervening 
between  the  ashy  conglomerate  and  the  limestone-beds,  but  how 
much  of  the  ashy-c^careous  rocks  has  disappeared  there  is  no  means 
of  telling.  There  is  also  no  evidence  as  to  the  former  relation  in 
time  or  in  space  of  the  grits  between  Priest's  Chamber  and  St  Kenny's 
"Well  to  either  of  the  other  two  series. 

The  Portraine  Limestone,  though  it  has  yielded  no  new  species,  is 
an  important  rock,  and  is  comparable  to  the  Chair  of  Kildare  Lime- 
stone on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  SiaurocephaluM-, 
Xeisley,  and  Sholeshook  Limestones  of  Great  Britain. 

The  igneous  rocks,  in  spite  of  their  being  much  altered,  show, 
though  not  so  well  as  do  those  of  Lambay  Island,  that  there  was  an 
active  vent  in  this  neighbourhood — apparently  in  Middle  Bala  times. 
Where  the  exact  situation  of  this  vent  was  we  have  no  evidence  at 
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Portraine  to  show,  but  the  coarse  breccias  and  tuffs  of  Lambay 
Island  seem  to  indicate  that  one  of  the  centres  of  vulcanicity  lay  to 
the  east. 

While  the  interest  attaching  to  these  Bala  beds  and  to  their 
relation  to  English  and  Welsh  rocks  is  great,  the  importance  of 
the  area  as  a  whole  is  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  rocks  of  a 
conglomeratic  nature  formed  at  a  later  date. 

In  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  in  1895  by  Messrs.  Lamplugh 
&  Watts  attention  was  drawn  to  crush-conglomerates  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  there  seem  to  be  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
Portraine  and  the  Isle  of  Man  conglomerates.  In  both  cases  hard 
beds  which  occur  among  beds  of  shale  have  been  cracked,  pulled 
asunder,  and  converted  into  a  conglomeratic  deposit;  in  the  one 
case  these  bard  beds  are  formed  of  limestone,  and  in  the  other  of 
sandstone.  In  both  cases,  too,  shearing  has  taken  place,  and  along 
the  thrust-planes  conglomerates  have  been  developed.  But  the 
amount  of  actual  deformation  of  the  broken  pieces  of  the  hard  beds 
at  Portraine  seems  to  have  been  quite  trifling  when  compared  with 
that  which  has  occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  this  appears  to  be  a 
very  important  point.  The  amount  of  mineralogical  reconstruction 
seems  also  very  small.  Either  the  nature  of  the  beds  at  Portraine 
did  not  readily  lend  itself  to  alteration,  or  the  time  occupied  in  the 
formation  of  the  conglomerate  was  long ;  and  thus  the  heat  en- 
gendered had  time  to  be  conducted  away  before  the  rocks  had  arrived 
at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  for  mineralogical  alteration.  The 
occasional  occurrence  of  sericite  is  the  only  evidence  of  mineralogical 
reconstruction  due  to  the  crushing. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  F. 
R.  Cowper  Heed,  F.G.8.,  for  his  assistance  in  the  identification  of  our 
fossils  and  for  writing  the  Appendix  to  this  paper.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  thank  Mies  Elles  and  Miss  Wood  for  having  identified 
our  graptolites ;  Mr.  Alfred  Harker,  E.G.8.,  for  looking  over  some  of 
our  rock-sections ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Watts,  F.G.S.,  for  having  assisted  us 
in  many  ways ;  and  Mr.  H.  Preston,  F.G.8.,  for  having  allowed 
us  to  make  use  of  his  photographs  of  the  coast.  We  also  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  of  the  Irish  Geological 
Survey  in  giving  us  every  facility  for  examining  their  collection  of 
fossils.- 


Appendix.     By  F,  R.  Cowper  Reed,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.G.8. 

(a)  Fossils  from  the  Limestone  at  point  C  in  the  Map. 

Trilobita. — The  fauna  of  this  limestone  consists  principally  of 
trilobites,  which  both  in  species  and  individuals  form  the  majority 
of  the  fossils.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  trilobites,  but  the 
extremely  fragmentary  condition  of  most  of  the  specimens  rendered 
their  identification  a  matter  of  much  diflSculty : — 
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lUanus  Bowrnani,  sp.  /3. 

,  cf.  oblongatuSf  Aug. 

Lichas  sp. 
RemopUiirides  sp. 
Sphcsrexochus  mirus,  Be  jr. 
Staurooephalus  sp. 
Stygina  kUifrons,  Portl. 
7W»u<;/^  seiicomis,  Hb. 
,  yar. 


Cafymene  BlumsHbachi,  Brongn. 
Cheirurm  himucronatus  f,  Murcb. 

Juvenis,  Salt.  {?  olavifrons,  Dalm.). 

[Pseudosphmrexoohus]    aubquadror 

tus,  Beed. 
Cyhele  rugosa^  Portl.,  var.  •. 

1  var.  attenuaia  no?. 

Harpes^  2  spp. 
Illanus  Bowffiani,  Salt. 
,  sp.  •. 

Of  the  above  the  Ilkeni  are  the  most  abuadant.  Besides  /.  Bow^ 
mani  there  are  fragments  of  a  form  (sp.  a )  possessing  an  ornamen- 
tation of  small  pits  distributed  with  some  regularity  over  the  shell, 
with  a  very  finely-punctated  surface.  But  the  specimens  are  too 
imperfect  to  determine  the  species. 

Another  form  has  the  general  appearance  of  /.  Bowmani,  so  far 
as  the  fragments  allow  one  to  distinguish  its  characters,  but  the 
pygidium  is  seen  to  be  bluntly  pointed  behind  when  the  shell  is 
removed  and  the  cast  of  the  under  surface  displayed  to  view. 

The  remaining  form,  represented  by  one  imperfect  pygidium  in 
this  collection,  has  the  shape  and  prominent  axis  of  I.  oblongatua 
(Angelin),  with  which  it  may  be  compared;  but  it  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  specimen  has  not  suffered  crushing  and  distortion. 

Calymene  Blumenbachi  and  Sphcerejcochus  tnims  are  represented 
by  several  pygidia  and  head-shields  which  call  for  no  remarks. 

TrinucUus  seticornis  of  the  typical  Swedish  form,  without  the  long 
head-spines  of  T,  Bucklandi,  occurs  in  the  limestone,  so  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  portions  of  the  fringe  and  general  expansions.  But 
in  one  specimen  the  three  or  four  uppermost  rows  of  pits  or  the 
convex  portion  of  the  fringe  immediately  in  front  of  the  glabella  are 
situated  in  regularly  radiating  grooves,  giving  a  very  distinctive 
appearance  to  this  part.  In  other  respects  the  specimen  resembles 
the  typical  T,  seticornis,  and  can  only  be  considered  a  variety  of  it. 

Cybele  rugosa  appears  to  occur,  for  I  can  only  regard  the  two 
imperfect  pygidia  of  a  Cybele  as  belonging  to  this  species.  In 
'  variety  a  '  three  pairs  of  small  tubercles  are  situated  on  the  axis, 
just  at  the  inner  termination  of  the  incomplete  transverse  furrows 
which  mark  out  the  rings  on  the  axis.  This  specimen  closely 
resembles  that  figured  by  Nicholson  &  Etheridge  in  their  '  Mono- 
graph of  the  Girvan  Silurian  Fossils '  (pi.  xiv.  fig.  13) ;  while  var. 
attenuaia  has  the  long  attenuated  axis  of  M'Coy's  figure  ('  Syn.  Brit 
Pal.  Foss.'  pi.  i,  G,  fig.  8),  but  there  are  three  pairs  of  small  tubercles 
on  the  axis  as  in  the  other  variety,  and  the  ribs  on  the  lateral  lobes 
are  narrower,  except  the  outer  one,  which  is  flattened  and  pitted  so 
as  to  give  a  somewhat  wide  margin  to  the  upper  part  of  the  outer 
edge  of  the  pygidium.  Otherwise  it  is  similar  to  M*Coy's  figure. 
It  may  be  designated  as  var.  attenuaia.  Fragments  of  the  head- 
shields  of  Cybele  are  abundant. 

Harpes  is  represented  by  two  fragments  belonging  to  the  punc- 
tated border  of  two  species.  The  punctures  in  one  specimen  are 
much  coarser  and  more  irregular  than  in  the  other,  which  is  uni- 
formly covered  with  fine  minute  pits. 
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Of  Bemopleurides  I  have  been  able  to  ideatify  only  one  portion  of  a 
free  cheek  and  eye,  of  which  the  species  is  doubtful. 

The  species  of  Gheirurus  are  badly  preserved,  with  the  exception 
of  Oh.  [Pieiuiosphasreajochus]  suhquadratus^  one  excellent  specimen  of 
which  I  have  discovered. 

Staurocephalus  appears  rare,  but  I  have  chipped  out  one  specimen 
of  the  globate  portion  of  the  glabella.  Whether  it  belongs  to 
8t,  Murchisoni  or  St.  glohiceps  is  doubtful. 

Stygina  laiifrons  is  represented  by  one  pygidium. 

EinX>M08TRA0A. 

Primtfia  M^Coyi^  Salter,  occurs  sparingly  in  this  limestone. 

Brachiopoda. 

The  following  brachiopoda  have  been  identified  among  the 
specimens  handed  to  me.  There  are  fragments  of  some  others 
which,  however,  are  much  too  imperfect  for  identification.  But 
brachiopoda  on  the  whole  seem  to  be  far  from  common ;  Orthis 
biforata,  Plectamhonites  sericea^  and  Rafinesquina  deltoidea,  var. 
undata,  are  the  most  abundant  species. 


Rqfineaquina  deltoidea,  Conr. 

,  Tar.  undata,  M*Ooy. 

Stropkomena,  sp.  ? 
IHplesia  inaularis,  Sichw. 


Orthis  hiforata,  Scblotb. 

elegantula,  Dalm.  ? 

testucUnariat  Dalm. 

Pteciambonites  sericea.  Sow. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Bellerophon  sp.  I  Modiolopsis  sp. 

Cyclonema  sp.  |  Orthoceras  audax,  Salter. 

The  only  shell  of  which  I  am  able  to  identify  the  species  is 
Orthoceras  audax,  which  is  found  at  Ehiwlas,  and  probably  at  the 
Chair  of  Kildare. 

FoLYzoA.     PtUodictya  lanceolcUa^  Goldf. 

AcTurozoA.     Heliolites  sp.  and  Halysites  sp. 

This  species  of  ^^sZtoZi^  resembles,  in  the  paucity  of  coenenchymal 
tissue,  etc.,  the  description  and  figures  oiPalceopora  [Lyopora]  favosa^ 
M*Coy,  in  M*Co/s  *  Sjmopsis  of  British  Palaeozoic  Fossils '  (pi.  i.  c, 
fig.  3,  p.  15),  but  Nicholson  &  Etheridge  have  declared  McCoy's 
account  to  be  apocryphal.  The  larger  oorallites  are,  moreover, 
smaller  and  closer  together  than  in  typical  specimens  of  L,  favosa 
from  Scotland. 

GoKCLUsioif. — The  fauna  of  this  limestone  has  undoubtedly  a  Bala 
facies,  but  judging  from  the  presence  of  Stygina  latifrons^  Pieulo- 
sphcerexochus  subquadratus^  Trinucleus  seticoraisy  CybeU  rugosa,  and 
species  of  Bemopleurides,  Harpes,  Staurocephalus,  and  Primitia 
M'  Ooyi,  I  should  be  inclined  to  associate  it  more  closely  with  the 
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Stauro€eph(du9-y  Chair  of  Eildare,  and  Eeisley  Limestones,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Sholeshook  Limestone  of  South  Wales,  than  with  the 
typical  Middle  Bala.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  its  horizon  may  he  with 
much  prohahility  considered  to  lie  near  the  hase  of  the  Upper  Bala. 

{b)  Fossils  from  the  Limestone-bands  immediately  beneath 
the  Compact  Limestone  from  which  the  preceding  were 
obtained. 

The  whole  fauna  appears  to  consist  of  corals,  most  of  which  are 
in  an  inferior  state  of  preservation. 


Favomtes  aspera^  d*Orb. 
Halysitet  cf.  escharoideSt  Lam. 

catenularia,  Linn. 

Heliolites  meffostoma,  M*Ck>y. 

sp. 

Lindstrcnnia  subduplicata^  M'Coj. 


Lindstramia  sp. 
Stenopora  fibrosa,  Goldf. 
Streptelasma  europium.  Bom.  ? 

.  2  spp. 

Cybele  sp. 


The  Middle  Bala  facies  is  obvious. 


(c)  Fossils  from  the  Grey  Shales  marked  in  the  Map  as 
Trilobite-Shales. 

These  fossils  are  poorly  preserved.     By  far  the  most  abundant 
form  is  Trinudeua  seticomiSf  var.  portrainensU. 

Trilobita. 

Agno8tu9   agnostiformis,    M'Coj 

{=»tnnodus,  Salt). 
Ampyx  sp. 

Asaphus  radiatm^  Salt  ? 
CheirurusJuveniSf  Salt  ? 


Cyhelem.? 

IacHob  taxatus,  M'Ooy. 

Phaoops  Brongniartit  Portl. 

Trinuclew  aeticomiSt  var.  portrainenstM 


Bbachiopoda.     OrthU  sp. 
MoLLUSCA.     Hyoliihus  sp. 

£cHii90DEBKATA.     GlyptocysHtes^  cf.  Logani^  Billings. 

The  general  facies  of  the  fauna  appears  to  indicate  a  lower 
horizon  than  the  limestone  at  the  spot  marked  G.  None  of  the 
species  are  charact-eristio  Upper  Bala  forms,  and  nearly  all  occur  in 
the  Middle  Bala  of  Great  Britain. 

Trikttcletts  sBncoRNis,  His.,  var.  portrainensis  nov. 

Head-ehield  as  in  the  type-form  of  Hisinger's  species,  with  the 
exception  of  the  limb.  Genal  angles  of  limb  flattened  out,  and  not 
produced  backward  behind  the  head,  as  in  the  type-form.  Limb 
divided  in  front  into  two  parts  by  an  encircling  stnated  groove,  but 
not  so  markedly  as  in  the  type-form. 

On  the  inner  portion  of  the  flattened  expansions  of  the  limb  at  the 
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genal  angles,  the  pits  are  arranged  as  in  the  typo-form,  bat  the  pits 
in  the  two  outer  concentric  rows  lie  in  short,  regular,  radiating 
grooTes  with  intervening  ridges,  thus  resembling  Tr,  Jimbriatus^  hnt 
differing  therein  that  the  grooves  do  not  extend  to  the  edge  of  the 
limb. 

In  front  of  the  glabella  the  pits  of  the  three  outer  rows  lie  in 
these  radiating  grooves,  but  behind  them,  and  also  on  the  upturned 
portion  of  the  limb,  lie  one  or  two  independent  rows  of  pits  not  in 
grooves.  In  front  of  the  glabella  and  cheeks  the  inner  convex  portion' 
of  the  limb  also  has  three  or  four  concentric  rows  of  pits  arranged  in 
similar  radiating  grooves,  as  in  the  variety  of  2V.  seticornis  from  the 
limestone  at  the  spot  marked  G. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES  XLIT  &  XLHI. 

Platb  XLIL 

Section  aloDg  the  coast,  Portraine  (Co.  Dublin),  on  the  icale  of 
12  inches  to  1  mile. 

Platb  XLIIL 
Geological  Map  of  the  Portraine  Inlier  on  the  scale  of  4  inches  to  1  mile. 


DiscirssioK. 

Mr.  Lamplitgh  was,  in  the  main,  able  from  personal  observation, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  McHenry,  to  corroborate  the  Authors  as 
to  the  effect  of  earth-movement  in  these  sections.  The  readiness  of 
the  thin-bedded  limestones  to  break  up  into  crush -conglomerate  was 
striking.  In  areas  affected  by  shearing,  he  thought  that  the  origin 
of  every  conglomerate  should  be  carefully  investigated,  and  was  glad 
to  find  that  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  Authors.  Though  the  lower 
ashy  conglomerate  might  have  been  an  originally  fragmental  deposit, 
he  thought  that  it  had  undergone  some  subsequent  modification. 
To  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  superimposed  structure 
in  such  cases  was,  as  he  knew  by  experience,  difficult.  He  doubted 
whether  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  Authors  between  crush- 
conglomerate  and  thrust- conglomerate  could  be  generally  main- 
tained. 

3ir.  W.  W.  Waits  also  spoke,  and  Mr.  C.  I.  Gabdineb  replied. 
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36.  TJu  Cbetaceous  Strata  of  Coir5TT  AirrBiM .     By  Dr.  W.  Fbases 
HunE,  F.G.8.    (Read  June  9th,  1897.) 

[Plates  XLIV  &  XLV.] 
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I.  Introductory  and  Descriptive. 

Although,  daring  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
strata  of  England  and  the  Continent  have  heen  the  objects  of  detailed 
investigation,  the  deposits  of  the  same  age,  which  form  so  oon- 
spicnoas  a  feature  in  the  North-east  of  Ireland,  have  been  practically 
neglected.  Two  observers  only.  Prof.  R.  Tate  *  and  Dr.  C.  Barrois,' 
have  seriously  attempted  to  classify  these  formations  on  definite 
palaeontological  principles,  but  the  results  at  which  they  respectively 
arrived  differ  in  several  material  particulars.  The  present  paper  is 
•the  outcome  of  two  excursions  carried  out  in  the  summers  of  1895 
and  1896 :  the  first  connected  with,  and  following  on,  the  Greologists' 
Association's  visit  to  County  Antrim,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  A. 
McBenry ;  the  second  aiming  at  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
stratigraphy  of  the  same  district.  The  first  and  second  parts  will  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  sections  visited,  togethw 
with  an  account  of  the  results  obtained  by  applying  the  methods  of 
analysis  and  microscopical  examination  previously  employed  by  me 
in  considering  the  Upper  Cretaceous  zones  of  the  South  of  England. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  parts  it  is  proposed  to  examine  the  theo- 
retical questions  arising  out  of  these  researches,  dealing  with  the 
zonal  classification  of  the  Irish  Cretaceous  strata,  the  probable 
distribution  of  the  land-masses,  and  the  sequence  of  physical  changes 
during  the  period  under  consideration. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  6(eol.  Soc  toI.  x«.  (1865)  pp.  15-44  &  pis.  iii.-v. 
'"^  'Beoherches  sur  le  Terrain    Cr6tac^    Sup6rieur  de  I'Angleterre  et  de 
rirlande/  LiUe,  1876. 
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My  thanks  are  due  to  the  following  members  of  the  Belfast 
Naturalists'  Field  Club,  who  have  freely  placed  their  local  know- 
ledge and  experience  at  my  disposal : — Miss  Sydney  Thompson ; 
Mr.  A.  McHenry,  M.R.I.A. ;  Mr.  S.  A.  Stewart,  F.L.S,;  Mr.  W. 
Swanston,  F.G.S. ;  Mr.  J.  St.  J.  Phillips ;  Mr.  R.  S.  BeU ;  and 
Mr.  McLean.  Messrs.  A.  Smith  Woodward,  F.G.S. ;  G.  C.  Crick, 
F.G.S.*;  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F.G.S.;  R.  B.  Newton,  F.G.S.; 
Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory,  F.G.S. ;  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  F.R.S. ;  and  Mr.  F. 
Chapman,  A.L.S.,  hare  also  rendered  valuable  special  assistance  in 
the  examination  and  identification  of  the  organic  remains,  the  last- 
named  contributing  a  special  report  on  the  foraminiferal  oasts.  I  am 
also  much  indebted  to  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  for  enabling 
me  to  carry  out  my  chemical  and  microscopical  work  in  the  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  for  having  placed 
the  whole  of  his  Irish  collection  at  my  disposaL^ 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  results  arrived  at  by 
writers  previous  to  the  year  1865,  as  this  has  already  been  done  by 
Tate  and  Barrois  in  the  works  previously  referred  to.  Tate  was 
the  first  to  clearly  recognize  the  lithological  divisions  of  the  Cre- 
taceous system  as  they  are  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast, 
and  seeing  that  these  will  be  constantly  referred  to  in  the  sequel,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  define  them  at  once.  They  are  in  descending 
order : — 

1.  White  Limestone  or  Hard  Chalk. 

2.  Chloritic  Cbalk. 

3.  Chloritic  Sands  and  Sandstones. 

4.  Grej  Marls  and  Yellow^  Sandstones  with  Chert 
6.  Glauoonitio  Sands. 

The  White  Limestone  is  practically  a  hard  white  chalk,  in 
general  containing  well-marked  layers  of  fiint. 

The  term  *  Chloritic  Chalk'  has  become  so  well  established  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject  that  to  attempt  to  alter  it  would  tend 
to  confuse  rather  than  to  simplify  the  nomenclature.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  green  grains  in  the  rock 
which  were  formerly  believed  to  be  chlorite  would  probably  now 
be  classed  with  glauconite.  Typically,  Chloritic  Chalk  is  a  pink- 
coloured  limestone,  having  minute  green  grains  of  glauconite 
scattered  through  it. 

The  'Chloritic'  Sands  and  Sandstones  are  among  the  most 
variable  members  of  the  series,  and  are  thus  described  by  Tate  (o2>. 
cit.  p.  23) : — *  The  beds  between  the  Grey  Marls  and  the  White 
Limestone  are  generally  siliceous  sands  in  a  calcareous  paste,  and 
contain  disseminated  chloritic  grains.    The  compactness  of  this  zone 

^  To  Mr.  Crick  I  am  especially  indebted  for  assistance  in  the  examination 
and  identification  of  the  cephalopoda  mentioned  in  this  paper,  most  of  the 
notes  appended  on  this  subject  being  the  result  of  my  conversations  with  him. 

^  For  the  beautiful  photograph  of  the  conglomerate  at  Murlough  Bay  I  hare 
to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Welch,  of  Belfast. 
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varies  with  the  locality.  On  the  whole,  I  And  that,  in  ascending 
the  bed,  it  becomes  more  and  more  compact,  by  the  predominance  of 
the  calcareous  paste,  and  the  siliceous  and  chloritic  elements  become 
less  and  less  in  amount,  finally  passing  up  insensibly  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  white  compact  limestone.'  Apart  from  the  use  of  the 
term  '  chloritic '  instead  of  '  glauconitic,'  the  above  description 
accurately  states  the  character  of  this  interesting  set  of  beds. 

The  Yellow  Sandstones  are  normally  of  a  brown  to  yeUow 
colour,  frequently  containing  well-marked  bands  of  chert.  Marly 
layers  may  occur  throughout,  but  are  especially  developed  at  the 
base. 

Finally,  the  Glauconitic  Sands  are  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
and  in  many  localities  mainly  consist  of  glauconitic  grains. 

Tate  further  subdivided  the  lithological  divisions  into  zones 
which  were  named  after  the  characteristic  fossils.  Thus  the  White 
Limestone  became  the  zone  of  Ammonites  goUeviUensis,  while  the 
Chloritic  Chalk  included  a  Spongiarian  zone  and  that  of  Ananchyiet 
gibhu^y  a  band  containing  the  latter  species  being  taken  as  the  base 
of  the  Upper  Chalk  or  Senonian. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chloritic  Sands  (including  the  two  zones 
of  Exogyra  columha  and  Inoceramus  Crispi)^  the  Yellow  Sandstones 
(zone  of  Ostrea  carinata),  and  the  Glauconitic  Sands  (zone  of  Exogyra 
conica)  were  all  classed  as  members  of  the  Cenomanian.  The  general 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  a  palasontological  hiatus  must  have 
existed  between  the  Chloritic  Chalk  and  Chloritic  Sands :  the  whole 
of  the  Turonian,  and  a  good  part  of  the  Senonian  beds  being  un- 
represented in  the  series. 

Barrels  re-examined  the  strata  in  the  Hght  of  his  researches  on 
the  English  Cretaceous  zones,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Turonian,  or  Middle  Chalk,  was  clearly  represented  in  the  Irish 
district,  certain  bands,  rich  in  /noc^amtc^fragments,  being  especially 
characterized  by  Turonian  fossils.  These,  according  to  him,  showed 
the  existence  of  the  higher  zones,  namely,  Holcater  plantut  and  Tere- 
hratulina  gracilis^  that  of  Inoceramus  lahiatus  being  unrepresented. 
He  further  believed  all  the  Senonian  divisions  to  be  present,  whereas 
Tate  placed  the  zone  of  AnanchyUs  gibbus  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Bel^mniteUa  quadrata,  in  the  Upper  Senonian.  The  zones  of 
Ostrea  carinata  and  Exogyra  conica  were  referred  by  him  to  the 
Cenomanian. 

Neither  of  the  two  authors  above  mentioned  have  made  any 
reference  to  the  remarkable  conglomerates  which  form  the  base  of 
the  White  Chalk  where  the  latter  rests  upon  beds  of  more  ancient 
date,  such  as  the  Trias,  Carboniferous,  or  metamorphic  rocks  of  a 
still  older  period  (mica-schists,  etc.).  These  beds  were  recognized 
and  carefully  examined  by  Portlock.^     He  also  divided  the  Cretaceous 

*  *  Report  on  QeoX.  Londonderry,  etc.,*  1843.  See  especially  pp.  1 15  &  749, 
and  generally  pp.  90-140.  where  many  refiBreoces  to  the  White  Chalk  and  its 
sutyacent  beds  will  be  found. 
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into  three  subdivisions :  (1)  the  Upper  Chalk,  (2)  the  Lower  Chalk, 
(3)  the  Arenaceoas  or  Glauconous  or  Greensand ;  but  under  these 
names  are  included  beds,  mainly  of  Senonian  age,  which  differ 
chiefly  in  their  lithological  characters.  The  officers  of  the  Irish 
Geological  Survey  have  recorded  these  from  many  localities,  as 
at  Slieve  Gallion,  in  county  Derry,  and  at  Murlough  Bay,  near 
Ballycastle. 

In  the  Irish  Survey  Memoirs  7  &  8,  by  Symes,  Egan,  & 
McHenry  ;  12,  by  Nolan  &  Egan  ;  14,  by  Symes  &  McHenry  ;  18, 
by  Nolan  &  Egan ;  20,  by  Symes ;  21,  28,  &  29,  by  Prof.  E.  Hull ; 
27,  by  Egan;  and  36,  by  Hull,  Warren,  &  Leonard,  the  litho- 
logical characters  of  the  rocks  are  discussed  and  the  nature  of  their 
distribution  considered  in  some  detail,  but  otherwise  no  important 
information  is  added  to  that  given  in  the  previously  quoted  works. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club, 
1876-77,  pp.  251-262,  Mr.  W.  Gault,  a  local  collector,  expressed 
his  views  on  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  the  district  south  of  Belfast. 
This  paper,  while  arriving  at  conclusions  with  which,  on  many 
points,  the  present  writer  finds  himself  in  accordance,  cannot  be 
trusted  always,  so  far  as  the  identification  of  fossils  is  concerned.  The 
association  of  BelemniUlla  mucronata^  Actinocamax  [BeUmnitella] 
plenus.  Ammonites  lAcanthoceras]  rotomagensis,  and  Micraster  spp., 
in  the  same  beds  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  need  of  caution 
in  considering  the  bearings  of  the  paper.  The  most  important 
points  raised  in  it  are  the  recognition — firstly,  of  the  zone  of 
Exogyra  columha  as  being  of  Upper  Greensand  age,  and,  secondly, 
of  the  existence  of  an  unconformity  between  the  above  and  the 
Inoceramus  Cinspi-zone, 

The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  may  be  summarized  in 
tabular  form,  as  shown  on  p.  544. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  present  paper  a  detailed  description  will 
be  given  of  the  principal  exposures  of  the  Cretaceous  in  County 
Antrim,  most  of  which  have  been  personally  inspected.  Much 
obscurity  has  undoubtedly  arisen,  owing  to  the  fact  that  previous 
writers  have  laid  but  little  stress  on  the  local  variations  which  form 
a  marked  feature  in  connexion  with  these  strata. 

It  appears  to  me  that  five  divisions,  in  each  of  which  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  exhibit  peculiar  characters,  are  clearly  marked  out,  and  these 
will  be  considered  in  turn.     They  are : — 

1.  A  Southern  Division,  extending  from  Magheralin,  16  miles 
south  of  Belfast,  to  the  north  of  lisburn. 

2.  A  Central  Division,  continuing  the  above  from  Colin  Moun- 
tain, 5  miles  south  of  Belfast,  to  a  little  north  of  that  city. 

3.  An  Eastern  Division,  including  Islandmagee  and  all  the 
exposures  from  Lame  to  Cushendall.  Woodburn  Glen,  near  Carrick- 
fergus,  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  this  and  the 
previous  division. 

4.  North  of  Cushendall,  and  passing  westward  into  Derry,  is 
a  great  series  of  ancient  rocks,  from  pre-Devonian  to  Trias,  which 
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appears  to  have  formed  a  prominent  peninsula  or  island  during  the 
major  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  The  Chalk  strata  connected 
-with  this  peninsular  or  insular  region  will  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Peninsular  Division. 

5.  Finally,  a  Northern  Division  will  include  the  Cretaceous 
strata  which  are  developed  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern  coast 
of  Co.  Antrim,  extending  from  west  of  Portrush  to  Ballycastle. 

(1)  The  Sottthbrn  Division. 
From  Magheralin  to  Kilcorig. 

The  White  Limestone  is  exposed  in  numerous'  quarries  and  may 
be  well  studied  at  Magheralin,  at  Soldierstown,  near  Moira,  and  at 
Kilcorig,  near  Brookmount.  It  consists  of  a  compact  hard  chalk,  in 
which  flattened  flints  are  arranged  in  regular  layers,  generally 
separated  by  intervals  of  4  to  5  feet.  At  Soldierstown,  in  the 
quarry  situated  farthest  from  the  road,  occurs  a  very  fine  example 
of  the  *  paramoudras '  of  Buckland.  At  this  locality  five  of  these 
barrel-shaped  or  pear-shaped  potstones,  about  18  inches  in  height 
and  a  foot  in  diameter,  form  a  vertical  series,  the  lowest  rising 
from  a  bed  of  flint  below,  while  the  highest  is  cut  off  at  the  next 
succeeding  flint-layer.  They  are  pierced  from  end  to  end  by  a 
broad  tubular  canal,  which  has  subsequently  become  filled  with 
calcareous  sediment.  It  was  in  this  district  that  Buckland  first 
met  with  these  remarkable  bodies,  which  Sollas  regards  as  the 
Cretaceous  representatives  of  the  recent  sponge  Poterion  patera, 
Hardwicke,  and  has  consequently  named  them  P,  cretaceum}  The 
skeleton  appears  to  have  consisted  of  pin-headed  spicules. 

A  section  of  the  limestone  from  Magheralin  shows  it  to  consist 
of  a  calcareous  paste,  enclosing  numerous  examples  of  multilocular 
foraminifera,  among  which  Olohigerina^  Textularia,  Bolivina,  a 
Marginuline  form,  and  polyzoa  may  be  recognized. 

The  fauna  of  the  Chalk  in  this  district  varies  in  but  slight  degree, 
and  is  of  a  very  general  character,  the  principal  species  observed  by 
me  being,  in  order  of  importance : — 

BeUmniteUa  mueronata,  Schloth. 

Bhynchtmdla  plicatilis^  var.  octopliccUay  Sow. 

Ter^<Uvla  camea,  Sow. 

EcMnocorys  scutcUuSy  Leske. 

Ottrea  verticularis^  Lam. 

Cidaris  (probably  C,  sceptriferoy  Mant.  1  in  the  lower  part  of  the 

Inoceramua  (in  fragments).  j      limestone  especially. 

Polyzoa;  Ont/chocella ep. 

The  Flinty  Flag  of  Kilcorig,  16  feet  from  the  base  of  the  Chalk, 
which  is  described  by  Tate  as  a  'highly  splintery  limestone, 
irregularly  crowded  with  flints,  its  upper  surface  covered  with 
branching  sponge-remains  embedded  in  a  glauconitic  paste,' ^  is 
unfortunately  no  longer  visible,  and  in  consequence  we  were  not 

I  Ann.  &  Mag  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  toI.  tI.  (1880)  p.  441. 
»  Quart.  Joom.  GKjol.  Soc.  toI  xxi.  (1865)  p.  26. 
aJ.G.S.  No.  212.  2o 
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able  to  collect  any  of  the  members  of  the  interesting  fanna  whidi 
he  obtained  Irom  this  locality.  It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  list  of 
the  species  described  by  Tate,  with  the  addition  of  Ammonites 
[Pachydiscus]  peramplus^  which  has  not  been  previously  recorded. 
They  are : — 

Cephalopoda  :  Ammonites  [Pachydiscus']  peramplus  (Mantell),  P. 
goIlevUlensis^  d'Orb.,  BelemnittUa  mucronata,  Schloth. 

Gasteropoda  :  Turritdla  unicarinata^  Woodw.,  Cinulia  catenatay 
Tate. 

Pelectpoda  (Monomyaria) :  Ostrea  vesicularis,  Lam.,  Peeien  ni- 
tidxiSy  Mant.  ;  (Dimyaria) :  Pholadomya  cordaia^  Tate,  and  PA, 
Stewarti^  Tate. 

Bbachiopoda  :  Terebratula  camea,  Sow.,  KhynchoneUa  octopUccUa^ 
Sow.,  and  Megerlia  [Kingena]  lima^  Defr. 

EcHiNOiDEA  :  Echinocarys  vulgaris,  Breyn.=^.  ovaius,  Lam.,  type 
and  var.  pyramidatus,  Portl.,  CardiasUr  ananchytis,  Leske,  Gtderites 
abbreviatus,  Lam.,  Cyphosoma  coroUare,  Park. 

AcTiNozoA :  Parasmilia  centralis,  Mant. 

PoRiPERA  :  Guettardia  steUata,  Mich. 

Tate  remarks:  'from  beyond  Colin  Glen,  by  Xilcorig,  near 
Lisbum,  to  Moira,  it  [the  White  Limestone]  is  seen  resting 
directly  on  the  New  Bed  Marls.'  ^  This  statement  must  be  some- 
what  modified,  the  base  of  the  Chalk  being  in  reality  a  mulatto- 
stone,  that  is,  a  greyish  or  pinkish  limestone,  in  which  are  embedded 
numerous  very  rounded  grains  of  quartz,  glauconitic  caste  of  fora- 
minifera,  and  green  irregular  masses.  Often  this  rock  become 
conglomeratic,  owing  to  the  presence  of  large  pebbles  of  quartz  and 
other  detrital  f ragmente.  We  have  noticed  this  type  at  Magheralin 
and  Kilcorig,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir, 
Expl.  Sheet  36,  from  near  Moira. 

Of  the  mulatto-stone  from  Magheralin  14*16  grammes  were  dis- 
solved in  20 7o  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  2*72  grs.  of  residue  (this 
excludes  fine  clay).  The  most  numerous  constituents  of  the  insoluble 
portion  are  extremely  rounded  grains  of  transparent  quartz,  having 
an  average  diameter  of  *5  mm.,  flakes  of  silvery  muscovite,  and 
green  to  yellow-green  glauconitic  casts  of  the  internal  chambers  of 
foraminifera,  the  original  septation  being  in  many  cases  still  dearly 
marked  out. 

In  the  quarry  at  Kilcorig  lay  blocks  of  mulatto-stone,  containing 
ramose  bodies  (often  referred  to  under  the  vague  terms  Spongia, 
Amorphospongia,  ete.)  and  many  pebbles,  some  of  large  size,  one  a 
transparent  specimen  of  quartz,  being  2  inches  in  length  and  1  in 
breadth.  Belemnitella  mucronata  was  the  only  fossil  observed. 
Although  the  rock  was  not  visible  in  place,  we  were  told  by 
the  foreman  that  it  formed  the  floor  of  the  quarry.  The  Chalk 
appears  to  overlie  directly  the  Keuper  Marls,  but  a  small  rising 
covered  by  grass  hides  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks,  so  that  the 
conglomeratic  limestone  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  foot  thick. 
A  microscopic  section  shows  the  calcareous  part  to  consist  of  a  cal- 
^  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc  voL  zii.  (1865)  p.  25. 
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careous  paste,  in  which  organio  remains  are  numerous.  Small  single 
chambers  of  foraminifera,  *06  mm.  in  diameter,  are  the  most 
common,  though  unions  of  two,  three,  or  more  such  are  very  frequent. 
The  only  identifiable  forms  are  several  minute  globulose  Textularice^ 
*2  mm.  in  length.  Nautiloid,  rod-like,  spiral,  spindle-  and  dumbbell- 
shaped  sections  are  also  abundant,  the  remaining  organic  constituents 
being  unidentifiable  calcareous  rods  (*75  mm.  in  length),  sponge- 
meshes,  and  fragments  built  up  of  hexagonal  columns  closely  set 
together.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  Chalk  contains  angular 
grains  of  quartz,  some  of  which  enclose  apatite,  and  irregular  green 
patches  of  glauoonite.  A  pebble  of  a  glauconitic  felspathic  sand- 
stone is  also  present,  and  round  its  borders  the  limestone  has  lost 
all  trace  of  the  organic  contents,  becoming  a  fine-grained  paste, 
and  at  one  point  passing  into  crystalline  calcito.  Some  flakes  of 
pyrites  are  visible  in  the  latter  constituent. 

Near  Maghaberry,  2  miles  east  of  Soldierstown,  greensand  is 
said  to  have  been  reached  at  the  base  of  the  quarry.  It  would 
appear  from  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice  in  this 
district  that  this  '  greensand '  is  in  reality  a  '  mulatto-stone,'  the 
true  greensand,  the  ^  Glauconitic  Sands,'  appearing  to  be  entirely 
absent  in  these  localities.  At  Balmer's  Glen,  close  to  the  above 
village,  beds  rich  in  silicate  of  iron  (probably  glauconite)  are  said 
to  have  a  thickness  of  5  feet.*  Similar  beds  are  recorded  from 
MuUaghcarton,  as  occurring  between  the  Chalk  and  red  Triassic 
shales,  and  also  south-east  of  Kilcorig,  near  Lisbum. 

In  this  division  the  junction-beds  between  the  basalt  and  the 
Chalk  are  finely  exhibited  in  several  localities.  At  Eilcorig  a 
deposit  of  lignite  and  red  flints  underlies  the  basaltic  mass  ;  while 
at  Soldierstown  the  entrance  to  the  quarry  previously  mentioned  is 
cut  through  a  dyke  of  considerable  breadth.  The  Chalk  on  each 
side  has  a  bluish  tint,  while  the  flints  are  coloured  various  shades 
of  pink  or  red.  The  basalt  itself,  for  a  space  of  2  feet  from  its 
junction  with  the  Chalk,  is  split  into  a  number  of  thin  layers  running 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  dyke. 

The  Southern  Division  is  characterized : — 

1.  By  the  frequency  of  paramoudras. 

2.  By  the  existence  of  a  conglomeratic  chalk  at  the  base  of  the 
white  limestone,  containing  very  large  pebbles,  which  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  area  from  which  they  were  derived  could  not 
have  been  far  distant.  The  presence  of  BelemniteUa  mucronata  in 
the  rock  leads  one  to  infer  that  it  was  formed  towards  the  close  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  period. 

Note. — The  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  marked  the 
Upper  Greensand  as  occurring  along  the  line  of  outcrop  throughout 
the  district.  This  arises  from  a  misuse  of  the  term  Upper  Greensand, 
which  in  most  of  the  Memoirs  has  been  used  for  mulatto-stone 
(even  though  the  latter  contained  fossils  of  higher  zones),  as  well 
as  for  the  underlying  Cretaceous  Beds,  if  present,' 
^  Mem.  OeoL  Sorr.  Irel.  Ezpl.  Sheet  36,  p.  82.  >  3id.  p.  10. 
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(2)  The  Central  Divisiok. 
From  White  Mountain  to  Cave  Hill. 

The  first  indication  of  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  strata 
underlying  the  White  Chalk  is  a  remark  in  the  Geological  Snnrey 
Memoir,  Expl.  Sheet  36,  p.  29  :  '  North  of  the  cross-roads,  S.W.  of 
Castle  Bohin,  a  reddish  sandy  rock  may  he  seen,  containing  fragments 
of  Inoeerami :  this  is  probably  the  upper  portion  of  the  Greensand  ; ' 
and  near  Groganstown,  still  farther  north,  are  '  12  feet  of  greenish- 
grey  mulatto-stone,  containing  small  pebbles  of  quartz  in  such 
numbers  that  it  might  with  propriety  be  termed  a  fine  conglomerate.' 

Colin  Mountain. 

On  the  sides  of  Colin  Mountain,  a  large  limestone>quarry  is  being 
worked,  to  the  south-west  of  which  a  small  stream  runs  in  a  deep 
groove,  cut  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks.  Here  the  lowest  Cretaceoua 
beds,  the  Glauconitic  Sands,  are  well  exposed,  a  central  band,  3  feet 
thick,  full  of  Exogyra  conica^  var.  Ictvigata^  Sow.,  being  very  con- 
spicuous. Pecten  [Janira]  quinquecostaius,  Sow.,  P.  [Amusfiwrn] 
orbicularis  (Mant.),  and  Avicula,  near  lineaia,  Horn.,  occur  sparingly 
in  the  band  itself,  but  a  little  above  it  are  more  numerous.  A 
fragment  of  an  ammonite,  most  probably  Moplites  eaitllu^.  Sow., 
was  also  obtained.  These  beds  pass  into  sands  of  a  brownish-red 
colour  above,  and  into  unfossiliferous  deep-green  sands  below.  Many 
pebbles  of  small  size  are  scattered  throughout  the  series.  The  total 
thickness  of  these  strata  is  at  least  12  feet,  so  that  this  locality 
presents  not  only  the  most  southerly,  but  also  the  best  developed 
exposure  of  these  rocks,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  are  of  Upper 
Greensand  age.  They  appear  to  correspond  to  the  'glaucous  marls'  of 
ExpL  Sheet  36,  p.  28.  A  bridge  crossing  the  stream,  and  a  waterfall, 
prevent  a  close  examination  of  the  Yellow  Sandstone,  which  rests 
upon  the  strata  just  described. 

Higher  up  the  stream,  above  the  bridge,  there  are  loose  greenish- 
yellow  sands,  which  pass  into  a  glauconitic  sandstone,  containing 
unidentifiable  sponge-remains.  In  the  limestone-quarry  itself,  some 
50  feet  of  White  Chalk  is  exposed,  containing  Belemnittlla  mwro- 
nata^  Schloth.,  and  Terdmiiula  cnmea^  Sow.,  but  otherwise  presenting 
no  features  of  interest.  Mr.  Bell  has  obtained  Terebraivla  obesa^ 
Sow.,  and  Ostrea  vesicularis.  Lam.,  at  this  locality. 

Colin  Glen. 

The  section  in  this  glen,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  baa  been  especially  referred  to  by  Prof.  Tate. 
Owing  to  repeated  faulting,  the  Trias,  lias,  and  Cretaceous  are 
traversed  several  times  in  ascending  the  stream,  so  that  the  accuiacy 
of  the  succession  can  be  carefully  tested. 

The  red  and  green  sandstones  and  marls  of  the  Trias  form  the 
base  of  the  series  at  this  locality.     Above  these  follow  the  BhsBtic 
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beds,  which  here  attain  a  considerable  development,  Avicula  cmi- 
torta^  Portl.,  Cardium  rJiceticum,  Merian,  and  Pecten  vahniensis, 
Defr.,  being  especially  abundant  in  the  shales.  These  Avicula- 
shales  contain  a  bone-bed,  which,  from  specimens  in  Mr.  Swanston's 
collection,  must  be  as  clearly  marked  as  those  in  the  West  of 
England.  Although  we  did  not  find  the  main  band,  teeth  (probably 
of  tSaurichthys  apicalis^  Ag.)  and  scales  were  present  in  considerable 
abundance.  The  Liassic  strata,  which  have  been  described  in  detail 
by  Tate,^  were  not  particularly  examined,  Ammonites  [Arietites] 
Johnstani^  Sow.,  alone  having  been  obtained. 

The  Glaucouitic  Sands,  forming  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous, 
at  once  attract  attention,  and  are  at  all  times  easily  recognizable,  by 
their  deep-green,  almost  blue-green  colour,  due  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  glauconite-grains  which  they  contain.  The  fossils  in  these 
strata  are  numerous  and  well-preserved,  including  Exogyra  conica^ 
var.  IcBviyata^  Sow.,  Pecten  [Amussium]  orbicularis  (Mant.),  Cucullcea 
earinata^  Sow.,  also  teeth  of  fishes,  namely,  Corax  falcatus,  Ag., 
Lamna  appendiculata^  Ag.,  and  Ptychodus  mammiUaris,  Ag.  Casts 
of  Trigonice  and  TJietis  (?)  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  pelecypoda  are 
generally  in  a  condition  which  renders  them  difficult  of  identification. 
Fragments  of  wood  are  also  present,  and  large  quartz-pebbles  are  not 
infrequent.  The  fossils  are  most  abundant  in  a  band  containing 
phosphatic  nodules.    Tate  gives  the  thickness  as  8  feet  6  inches. 

The  glauconitio  sand  passes  into  a  grey  marl,  the  lower  half  of 
which  is  crowded  with  Vermicularia  concava,  Sow.,  and  V,  quinque- 
carinata^  Horn.,  fragments  of  Pecten  [Janira^  also  being  noticed. 
The  greensand  close  to  the  point  of  junction  contains  yellowish 
branching  enclosures  in  great  abundance,  whose  origin  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  In  this  upper  layer  a  large  Pecten  IJanira] 
quinquecostatus^  Sow.,  was  found. 

The  marl,  which  in  its  upper  part  is  of  a  dark  blue-grey  colour, 
is  not  much  more  than  2  feet  thick,  the  buff-coloured  Yellow 
Sandstones  above,  on  the  contrary,  attaining  a  thickness  of 
30  feet,  which,  as  Tate  remarks,  represents  the  greatest  development 
of  the  arenaceous  series  in  Ireland^  This  rock,  which  contains 
cheity  masses,  is  markedly  fossiliferous  only  along  certain  bands. 
The  fauna  includes  Ostrea  lAlectryonia']  carinata,  Lam.,  Pecten 
[Janira^  quadricostatus^  Lam.  (of  large  size),  Vermicularia  quinque- 
carinata^  Rom,  (not  uncommon),  Lima  semisulcata,  d'Orb.,  L.globosa, 
Sow.,  Panopasa  mandibulay  Sow.,  species  of  Avicula,  Pinna^  Trigonia 
(a  very  fine  Tr,  scabricula.  Lye,  is  probably  from  here),  and  Oaleo' 
laria  plexus  (Sow.).  About  2  feet  from  the  top  a  band  rich  in 
Pecten  [Janira^  quinquecostatus  was  met  with. 

The  Yellow  Sandstones  pass  above  into  a  greensand  containing  a 
Cucullcea  and  small  Ostrea  carinata.  Lam.  The  Chloritic  Sand- 
stones here  consist  of  alternating  hard,  calcareous,  glauconitic 
sandstones,  and  softer  greensand  rocks  of  the  same  nature,  the  latter 
being  those  that  are  richest  in  organic  remains.    A  noticeable  feature 

1  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  toL  xx.  (1864)  p.  108,  &  voL  xxiU.  (1867)  p.  297. 
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is  the  presence  of  nnmerons  brown  nodules,  similar  to  those  occurring 
in  the  Chloritic  MarL 

Tate  remarks  that  a  lower  band  is  charged  with  Vermieularia 
eoncava^  Sow.^  It  is,  however,  a  higher  band  that  has  attracted  the 
most  attentioQ,  being  full  of  large  specimens  of  Exogyra  eolumhoj 
Lam.,  accompanied  by  an  Ostrea  (near  biauricukUa),  Trigonia 
crenulata,  Lam.,  a  TeUina  or  *  Anatina  (probably  the  Anaiina 
Royana^  d'Orb.,  mentioned  by  Tate),  Oxyrkina  ManteUi,  Ag.,  Corax 
faleatuB^  Ag.,  Ptychodus  mammillaris^  Ag.,  Pt,  decurrens,  Ag., 
and  Lamna  ttUccUa,  Ag.  Peeten  (uper^  Lam.,  also  occurs  rarely 
here,  and  Patdlina  [Orhitolina]  eoncava,  Lam.,  ^  inch  in  diameter, 
has  been  obtained  in  the  glauconitic  sandstone.  Tate  also  records 
CxiCullcBa  fibrosa^  Trigonia  dcedalea,  Park.,  Peeten  [Janird]  eequi- 
coetatus.  Lam.?,  Ostrea  semiplana,  Sow.,  and  Ammonites  {_Pachy' 
discus]  lewesiensis,  Mant.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  single 
specimen  of  the  above  ammonite,  and  an  Ostrea  semiplana  from 
Hannahstown,  near  Belfast,  is  from  the  Chloritic  Chalk,  a  higher 
horizon.  The  highest  of  the  softer  beds  contains  many  specimens 
of  a  crustacean,  referred  to  CdUianassa^  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
Natica  and  polyzoa. 

The  junction  between  these  glauconitic  sands  and  the  higher  beds 
is  very  obscure,  though  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glen  there  is  a 
glauconitic  sandy  limestone  containing  Belemnitella  [Actinocam€Uv] 
vera  (Mil.).  This  is  the  rock  described  by  Gault  as  '  hard  green 
speckled  chalk,  coarsely  conglomeratic  at  the  base ;  large  rounded 
pebbles  of  quartz  and  other  rocks ;  the  glauconitic  grains  are 
very  large  and  thickly  scattered  throughout,  giving  the  bed  its 
well-known  name  of  mulatto- stone.  The  fossils,  except  the 
sponges  and  brachiopods,  are  broken  and  worn,  being  probably 
derived  from  the  waste  of  an  older  bed.  Sponges  are  very  numerous, 
but  other  fossils  are  rare.'^  The  fauna  corresponds  in  essentials 
with  that  of  the  Chloritic  Chalk  in  the  Eastern  IHvision,  there  being 
here  a  distinct  case  of  unconformity.  This  rock,  which  is  very  rich 
in  Ventrictdites,  and  also  contains  Codoptychium,  Echinocorys  scutatus^ 
Leske,  and  fish-teeth,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  district  now 
under  consideration. 

The  hard  White  Chalk,  2  feet  thick,  which  overlies  this  bed, 
contains  but  few  flints,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  white  chalk 
with  flints  arranged  in  regular  rows.  These  upper  beds  will 
probably  repay  further  examinatidn,  so  far  as  regards  the  detailed 
distribution  of  their  fauna. 

Black  Mountain  and  Crow's  Glen. 
On  the  slopes  of  Black  Mountain  (1272  feet)  are  a  number  of 
quarries,  in  which  the  upper  strata  of  the  series  are  better  exposed 
than  is  the  case  at  Colin  Glen.  A  little  to  the  north,  a  very 
complete  section  is  obtained  in  a  glen  (Crow's  Glen),  which  differs 
but  slightly,  either  as  regards  thickness  or  character  of  succession, 

^  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soo.  vol  xxi.  (186d)  p.  24. 

«  Proa  Belfast  Nat.  Field  Club,  n.  a.  vol  i.  (1877)  p.  256. 
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from  that  observed  at  the  preyions  locality.     In  view  of  this  fact,  we 
may  content  ourselves  here  with  noting  the  variations  observed. 

1.  At  the  base  is  a  yellowish-green  sand,  which  yielded 
very  delicate  shells,  resembling  small  Exogyrce, 

2.  The  61  auconitic  Sands  are  of  the  usual  deep-green  colour, 
containing  Exogyra  Icevigata^  Sow.,  in  abundance,  Pecten  [Janira] 
quinqueeoHaius^  Sow.,  P.  \_Ainu89iufn]  orbicularis  (Mant.),  a  Littorina- 
like  gasteropod,  Vermieularia  quinquecarinata^  Bom.,  and  an  unde- 
termined bivalve. 

3.  There  is  a  passage  upward  into  dark  glauconitic  marls, 
which  at  the  base  contain  Vermieularia  quinquecarinata,  Rom. 

4.  The  Yellow  Sandstone,  of  typical  character,  is  here  at  least 
25  feet  thick,  and,  although  not  very  fossiliferous,  yielded  Pecten 
€eqineo9taiuSt  Lam.,  Bhynchonella  convexa,  Sow.,  Vermieularia 
quinqueearinata^  Bom.,  V,  concave^  Sow.,  and  fish-scales. 

5.  The  'Chloritic'  Sands  and  Sandstones  are  also  well- 
developed,  but  whereas  the  fossils  at  Colin  Glen  were  mainly  in  the 
softer  sandstones,  here  they  are  present  in  the  harder  beds.  Those 
strata  consist  of  three  hard  sandstone-bands  separated  by  two  layers 
of  softer  greensand.  In  the  lowermost  hard  stratum,  Pecten  ceqw- 
cottatuB^  Lam.,  and  Vermieularia  concava,  Sow.,  are  present,  Rhyn- 
choneUa  SMoenhachi,  Bav.,  being  also  recorded.  The  second  hard 
band  is  full  of  Eaogyra  columba^  Lam.,  to  the  apparent  exclusion  of 
other  organisms,  while  the  soft  quartzose  greensand  above  contains 
fish-remains  {Lamna  appendiculata,  Ag.,  etc.).  The  hard  glauconitic 
limestone  at  the  top  of  the  series  is  apparently  unfossiliferous. 

6.  There  is  no  evidence  of  Chloritic  Chalk  in  the  glen  itself, 
but  at  the  limestone-quarries  blocks  of  this  rock  are  lying  about,  the 
original  exposure  being  unfortunately  hidden  now.  Large  specimens 
of  Belemniidla  mucranata^  Schlotb.,  and  Eehinocorys  scutatus^  Leske, 
are  abundant,  accompanied  by  ammonites  (not  more  closely  identi- 
fiable) measuring  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  Baculites  anceps^ 
Lam.,  Ventriculites^  and  Ccdoptychvum, 

The  White  Chalk  itself  contains  BelemniteUa  mueronata, 
Schloth.,  /n(M;^amta-fragments,  Lima  Hoperi,  Defr.,  Nautilus 
Atlas,  Whiteaves,  and  Baculites  anceps  aff. 

Forth  River, 

This  stream,  issuing  from  the  hills,  has  cut  a  deep  channel 
through  the  basalts,  and  through  the  Cretaceous  and  Triassic  rocks. 

The  lithological  succession  is  not  so  clearly  displayed  as  in 
previous  sections,  the  White  Chalk  with  BelemniteUa  mucronata 
resting  directly  on  a  hard  glauconitic  sandstone,  which  has  given 
rise  to  a  small  waterfall.  The  base  of  the  latter  rock  contained 
many  specimens  of  a  BelemniteUa-like  form,  which  Mr.  Crick  has 
identified  as  Aetinocamax  Alfridi,  Janet/  a  species  of  rare  occurrence 
in  England.      Spondylus  spinosus,  Sow.,  is  also  present.      The 

>  See  Janet,  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  ler.  3,  voL  six.  (1891)  p.  720,  etc. 
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junction  between  the  glauconitio  beds  (which  contain  in  places 
pebbles  over  i  inch  in  diameter)  and  the  Yellow  Sandstone  is 
of  a  peculiar  nature :  the  glauconitic  rock  endosing  many  fragments 
of  the  lower  bed,  while  the  latter  in  its  upper  part  is  crowded  with 
blocks  of  calcareous  glauconitic  sandstone. 

The  Yellow  Sandstone  itself  is  of  the  usual  character,  and  a 
CxAculUxa  (C.  ligeriensis^  d'Orb.,  according  to  TateX  VemUcuUtricf, 
and  thin-shelled  pectens  are  the  principal  forms  noticed. 

The  Glauconitio  Sands  were  not  observed  here. 

Squires  Hill. 

Several  large  quarries  have  been  opened  up  here,  in  the  second 
of  which  (counting  from  the  side  nearest  Cave  Hill)  the  Chalk  is 
some  50  feet  thick,  and  contains  regular  layers  of  flint.  Fosals  are 
numerous  at  the  base,  including  abundant  Belemnitella  mucrofiaia, 
Schloth.,  Echinocorys  seutatus,  Leske,  Terehratula  camea^  Sow.,  tooth 
of  Lamna  sp.,  Bourgueticrinit^-eiiems,  plates  and  spines  of  Cidarit, 
/noc^amu^fragments,  polyzo€^  VeniriculiUs  sp.,  Coscinopara  sp., 
FarasmUia  centralis^  Mant.,  Kinyena  lima.  Sow.,  and  Serpuice. 

Beyond  this  large  quarry  is  a  small  one  behind  a  farmhouse,  in 
which  the  lower  beds  of  the  series  are  well  exposed,  the  rocks  at 
this  point  dipping  steeply  westward,  and  being  apparently  much 
crushed  owing  to  the  movements  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

At  the  base  of  the  quarry,  Glauconitic  Sands  of  the  usual 
deep-green  colour  are  well  displayed,  containing  numerous  specimens 
of  Exogyra  Icetfigata,  Sow.,  and  Feeten  [./antra]  quinquecotUUus,  So^'. 
When  the  quarry  was  first  opened,  Mr.  R.  S.  Bell  obtained  a  number 
of  fine  casts  of  Cucullaa  ItgeriensiB,  and  since  then  he  has  sent  me 
another,  resembling  a  Ctromya,  from  the  same  locality.  Total 
thickness  4  feet  6  inches  (this  was  determined  for  me  by  Mr.  Bell). 
The  uppermost  layer  of  this  greensand  is  spotted  with  darker 
patches,  and  is  characterized  by  Vermicularia  quinqueearinata, 
Bom. 

In  the  Yellow  Sandstone  (18  feet  thick),  the  only  fossils 
observed  were  Vermicularice  and  a  broken  Ptcten, 

The  soft  greensand  which  succeeds  it,  8  feet  thick,  yielded  only 
a  solitary  shark's  tooth,  but  the  harder  glauconitic  sandy 
limestone  above  is  full  of  BeUmniteUa  [Actinocamax]  ^pmdrata 
(Blainv.),  Echinocorys  scutatus,  Leske,  and  fragmentary  sponges. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  at  Squires  Hill  is  the  nodular 
character  at  times  assumed  by  the  chalk  containing  B»  quadrata. 
A  section  taken  across  the  nodules,  which  are  brown  to  black 
externally,  shows  them  to  consist  of  a  glauconitic  chalk,  characteristic 
of  many  of  the  Irish  mulatto-stones. 

The  southernmost  quarry  is  remarkable  for  two  thin  vertical 
dykes  which  traverse  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Chalk.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  a 
microscopic  section  showing  the  junction  of  the  basalt  and  the  Chalk, 
though  the  latter  is  thoroughly  altered  to  a  finely  granular  compact 
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limestoDe,  yet  many  specimens  of  foraminifera  situated  close  to  the 
line  of  junction  appear  practically  unchanged. 

Mr.  Boll  has  sent  me  a  number  of  specimens,  from  the 
Chloritic  Chalk  and  base  of  the  White  Limestone  at  this  quarry, 
which  show  that  the  nodular  rock  is  crowded  with  Belemnitella 
[Actinocamax]  quadrata  and  Mkrcutter  cor-anguinuniy  Forbes,  A. 
Alfridi  being  also  present.  The  Chalk  immediately  above  this  bed 
contains  TurriteUa  unicarinata^  Woodw.,  fine  pectens,  Fleurotomarice, 
and  a  gasteropod  of  doubtful  genus.  Nautili  and  Ammonites  appear 
to  be  fairly  common,  but  the  latter  are  not  perfect  enough  to  admit 
of  closer  identification* 

Cave  Hill. 

At  the  top  of  the  tramway-line  leading  to  the  large  quarry  cut 
in  the  side  of  this  hill,  the  Glauconitic  Sands,  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  overlie  strata  of  Liassic  age.  The  fossils  are  most  abundant 
in  a  hard  rusty-brown  layer,  and  include  Exogyra  Icevigata,  Sow., 
FectenlJanira]qui7iqueco8tattis,^w,f  P,[Chlamys\  Dutempleiy  d'Orb., 
or  F,  Oalliennei,  d'Orb.,  BeUmnites  ultimas,  d'Orb.,  and  large  bivalves 
in  the  form  of  casts,  which  have  some  external  resemblance  to  Hietis 
Sowerbyi ;  Vermicularia  quinquecarinata,  Kom.,  and  F,  [Amussiumj 
orbicularis  (Mant.),  also  occur,  but  very  rarely.  Above  the  fossili- 
ferous  layer,  the  rock  was  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  barren  of 
fossils. 

The  Yellow  Sandstone  is  very  nodular  at  this  point,  and 
contains  large  chert-fragments ;  in  its  upper  part  it  is  filled  with 
blocks  richer  in  glauconite,  and  is  overlain  by  a  true  glauconitic 
sandstone. 

The  Chloritic  Sandstone  has  yielded  numerous  fish-remains 
(notably  Corax  falcatus^  Ag.,  Ftychodus  latissimu>s^  Ag.,  Ft, 
mammillaris,  Ag.)  and  Ostrea  semiptana^  Sow.;  while  in  the  pink 
glauconitic  chalk  above,  Spondylus  spinosus.  Sow.,  is  most 
noticeable. 

The  White  Chalk  itself  is  very  rich  in  organisms,  especially  at 
the  base.  These  include  Belemnitella  mucronata,  Schloth .,  Echinocoi^s 
ovatus,  Lam.,  Ventriculites,  Rliynchonella  plicatilis.  Sow.,  and  lOi, 
limbata,  Dav.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  Notidanus 
microdon,  Ag.,  Anomoeodus  sp.,  Mamites,  Naviilus  Largilliertianus, 
d'Orb.,  N,  DeslongchampsiantiSy  d'Orb.,  Amm,  \_Fachydiscus']  Oldhami 
(Sh.)—Fach,  Fortlocki  (Sh.)  is  recorded  by  the  Greological  Survey, — 
fine  specimens  of  Lima  (which  apparently  belong  to  a  new  species), 
Fecten  sp.,  Fleurotomaria  perspectiva,  Mant.,  Terebratulina  striata, 
Wahl.,  of  large  size,  and  diftering  from  the  typical  T,  Defrancei, 
Brongn.,  in  being  more  depressed,  Oalerites  coniats  (Breyn.),  a 
Trochosmilian  coral,  and  Coeloptychium  belfastiense,  Tate. 

The  quarry  at  Wbitewell  is  famous  as  being  the  locality  where 
remains  of  Mosasaurtis  gracilis,  Owen,  have  been  dbcovered,  and 
these  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swanston  in  a  short  paper.^ 

^  Proc.  Belfast  Nat.  Hist.  &  Fha  Soo.  1886,  pp.  18-19. 
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The  Central  Diyidon  is  oharaoteiiced : — 

Lithologicallj: 

1.  By  the  great  thickness  of  those  heds  which  are  clearly  of 

detrital  or  chemical  origin,  namely  :  the  Glauoonitic  Sands, 
Yellow  Sandstones,  and  Chloritic  Sandstones. 

2.  By  the  marked  unconformities  existing  between  the  detrital 

deposits  and  the  calcareons  beds  of  organic  origin. 

3.  By  the  frequency  of  a  nodular  layer  at  the  base  of  the 

limestone  series. 

Zonally: 

4.  By  the  prominence  and  richness  in  organic  remains  of  the  zone 

of  Exogyra  columba. 

5.  By  the  extreme  reduction,  if  not  entire  absence,  of  the  zone 

characterized  by  fragments  of  Inoeeramus  and  Sjpondylus 
sptnosus  (see  next  division). 

6.  By  the  exceptional  development  of  the  zone  of  BeUmniuUa 

(Actinocamax)  quadrcUa^  especially  at  Squires  Hill. 

Paleeontologioally : 

7.  By  the  abundance  and  large  size  of  the  Dimyarian  Pelecypoda, 

especially  the  genera  Trigonia  and  Cuctdkea^  and  forms 
like  Thetis^  in  the  GlaucoDitic  Sands  and  Chloritic  Sand- 
stones; and  the  large  size  attained  by  the  Monomyarian 
Pelecypoda  at  the  base  of  the  White  Chalk,  and  by  (htrea 
carinata  in  the  Yellow  Sandstone. 

8.  By  the  great  development  of  gasteropoda  and  cephalopoda  in 

the  lower  beds  of  the  White  Chalk. 

9.  By  the  abundance  of  fish-remains  in  the  zone  of  Exogyra 

columba, 

(3)  Thb  Easibbk  Divisiok, 
from  Belfast  to  Lame  (including  Islandmagee). 

The  Geological  Survey  Memoir,  Expl.  Sheets  21,  28,  &  29,  states 
that  White  Chalk  and  Chloritic  Sandstone  have  been  met  with  east  of 
Cammoney  Kill,  but  it  is  impossible  from  the  description  to  under- 
stand the  stratigraphical  distribution  of  the  fossils,  which  include 
BeUmniuUa  mucronatay  Schloth.,  Spondylus  spinows^  Sow.,  Inoce- 
ramus  Crispi  ?,  and  Mieraster  eor-anguinum,  Forb.  Between  Cam- 
money  Hill  and  Woodbum  Glen,  a  distance  of  5  miles,  there  are 
no  important  exposures  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  but  at  the  latter 
locality  two  very  complete  sections  of  these  strata  are  observable, 
formed  by  two  streams  which  cut  throogh  the  hill  at  this  point.  As 
these  exposures  present  almost  identical  features,  the  one  supple- 
menting the  other  in  details  only,  their  description  will  be  united. 

These  beds,  which  have  been  taken  as  types  both  by  Tate  and 
Barrois,  have  been  also  selected  as  the  most  suitable  for  examination 
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by  analysis  and  microscopio  stndy,  and  the  obserrations  resulting 
therefrom  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  sequel. 

The  Glauconitic  Sands,  whioh  here  attain  a  thickness  of 
nearly  8  feet,  are  very  fossiliferous,  especially  in  a  nodular  band 
at  the  centre  of  the  zone,  termed  by  Tate  the  bed  of  Kvogyra  conica. 
Some  of  these  Exogyrm  measure  as  much  as  2  inches  or  more 
in  diameter.  In  addition  Pecten  [Amuasium]  orbicularis  (Mant.), 
as  also  species  of  Area,  Inoceramus,  and  Avicula,  attest  the  great 
richness  of  the  moUuscan  fauna  at  this  period.  The  conical  casts 
of  biconcave  vertebrsB  of  fish  have  also  been  obtained.  Moreover, 
Tate  records  BelemniUs  uUimus,  Pecten  IChlamf/s]  Dutemplei^  P. 
virgatuSy  and  TerebratuUi  squamosa. 

The  greensands  graduate  into  a  dark  sandy  marl  dotted  with 
green  glauconitic  grains,  the  Glauconitic  Marls,  which  stratum 
forms  a  connecting-link  between  the  Grey  Marls  above  and  the 
Glauconitic  Sands  below. 

The  Grey  Marls  become  very  light  in  the  upper  part,  where 
ramifpng  masses  of  a  glauconitic  sandy  limestone  are  scattered 
through  them,  similar  to  the  rock  next  to  be  described.  The 
marls,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  quite  unfossiliferous ;  but, 
as  they  contain  cherty  nodules,  they  are  in  all  probability  merely 
a  more  clayey  facies  of  the  Yellow  Sandstone,  and  are  in  fact 
quite  as  rich  in  detrital  material  as  the  Yellow  Sandstone  of  Colin 
Glen. 

In  the  chemical  analysis,  the  marl  and  enclosed  grit  have  been 
separately  treated,  and  in  Table  II.  [facing  p.  684]  are  respectively 
numbered  4  and  4  a.  Tate  gives  the  marls  a  thickness  of  2|  feet, 
but  my  measurements  assign  \l^  feet  to  the  glauconitic  dark  marls, 
and  1^  feet  to  the  yellower  marls  above,  or  a  total  of  3  feet. 

The  Grey  Marls  are  succeeded  by  a  calcareous  glauconitic 
sandstone  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  one  above-mentioned,  and 
the  peculiar  inclusions  already  referred  to  bear  out  Tate's  contention 
that  there  is  an  unconformity  between  this  rock  and  the  underlying 
strata.  The  series  shows  a  gradual  change  upward,  from  this 
sandy  type  to  a  sandy  glauconitic  limestone  at  the  summit,  but 
about  a  foot  from  the  base  occurs  a  band,  which,  from  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  identified,  has  been  used  by  previous  authors  as  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  their  discussions. 

Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of  innumerable  fragments 
of  Inoceramtts  scattered  through  a  calcareous  matrix,  rich  in 
glauconite-  and  sand-grains.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
proof  that  the  Inaeeramus  present  is  /.  Cripsii,  Goldf.,  non  Crispin 
as  suggested  by  Tate  and  others,  though  in  his  paper  there  is  a 
question-mark  against  the  name.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  has 
any  further  evidence  been  forthcoming  of  their  connexion  with 
/.  Brongniarti,  Park.,  although,  judging  from  their  associated  fossils, 
they  may  possibly  be  referable  to  that  species.  The  only  perfect 
specimen  of  Inoceramus  that  I  have  been  able  to  examine  from 
this  horizon  hails  from  Armoy,  and  is  a  genuine  /.  Brongniarti, 

The  principal  fossils  obtained  by  me  at  this    locality    were 
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Spondylus  spinasus,  Sow.,  Pectm  [Janira]  quinquecosta^Uy  Sow., 
and  Terebratula  camea,  Sow.  A  Ctciam-spiiie  and  Ostrea  sem^lana 
have  also  been  obtained,  the  Cidaris  noted  here  having  fdwajs 
been  classed  with  G,  subvesiculosay  d'Orb.  Of  the  greatest  interest, 
perhaps,  is  the  occurrence  of  Echinocorys  sotUatus  var.  gibbus,  Lam., 
at  this  horizon,  two  characteristic  specimens  being  obtained 
by  me  in  the  northern  glen,  and  these  were  in  close  connexion 
with  the  fragmentary  Inocerami^  Spondylus,  and  Janira,  Special 
stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  sea-urchin  at 
this  locality,  because  Tate  has  placed  the  Inoceramus-hKiid  in  the 
Lower  Chalk,  or  Cenomanian,  and  Barrois  does  not  appear  to  have 
obtained  it  here.  Li  addition  Bhynchonella  robusta,  Tate,  a  well- 
marked  variety  of  Bh.  limbataj  Dav.,  occurs  at  this  horizon. 

If  some  of  the  /noceramii^-shells  be  placed  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  greater  portion  of  the  sliell  dissolves  away,  leaving  an 
open  hexagonal  mesh  of  siliceous  material  behind.  Mr.  Chapman 
has  obtained  similar  results  in  the  Bargate  Beds,  and  has  also 
shown  me  a  section  in  which  chalcedony  occurs  between  the  prisms 
composing  the  InocerarmiS'teBt,  It  would  appear  that  siUcification 
in  this  case  is  interprismatic,  and  not,  as  in  so  many  familiar 
instances,  the  replacement  of  the  calcareous  prisms  themselves  by 
silica.  These  results  throw  light  on  the  structures  obtained  by 
me  in  the  Inoceramus  labiattis-zone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,*  which 
at  the  time  were  doubtfully  referred  to  sponges,  but  are  evidently 
identical  with  those  just  described. 

Above  the  /noc^amu^-band  the  character  of  the  rock  remains 
apparently  unaltered  for  a  thickness  of  about  2  feet,  but  in  its 
upper  part  some  large  pelecypoda  were  observed,  lying  parallel  to 
the  bedding,  and  all  on  the  same  horizon.  The  hardness  of  the 
rock  prevented  their  extraction  in  fragments  sufSciently  large  for 
identification,  but  the  appearance  suggested  a  form  of  Spondylus, 

The  Chloritic  Chalk,  which  follows  next  in  succession,  is 
a  pinkish  white  limestone,  about  4  feet  thick,  having  brown  nodules 
from  1  inch  in  diameter  downward  scattered  through  it,  while  the 
limestone  itself  is  dotted  with  green  grains  of  glauconite.  This 
appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Spongiarian  zone  of  Tate,  and 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  beautiful  internal  and  external 
casts  of  many  foraminifera  and  sponge-spicules.  From  the 
thicknesses  given  by  Tate  and  Barrois  it  would  appear  that  the 
upper  part  of  this  limestone  was  included  by  them  in  the  White 
Limestone,  bat  in  the  section  in  the  southern  glen,  where  the 
Chloritic  Chalk  was  more  especially  studied,  no  direct  contact  with 
the  latter  rock  (containing  BeUmniUlla  mucronata)  was  observed 
by  me. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  glen  the  White  Limestone  with 
flints  is  well  displayed,  though  much  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of 
numerous  dykes  of  basalt.  The  chief  fossils  are  Belemnitella 
mucronata,  Schioth.,  and  Bhynchonella  octoplicata.  Sow. 

^  '  Chemioal  and  Mioro-lCineralogic&l  Besearches  on  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
Zones  of  the  South  of  England/  London,  1893,  p.  48. 
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The  Cretaceous  exposures  north  of  Woodhnm  Glen,  in  Island- 
magee,  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series,  and  as 
many  of  these  have  been  but  lightly  touched  upon  by  previous  writers, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  deal  with  them  more  fully  here.  Near 
Castle  Bobbs,  3  miles  north-east  of  Carrickfergus,  the  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey  observed  a  chloritic  sandstone,  containing  abundant 
specimens  of  Ter^nvUula  camea,  Sow.,  small  Exogyra  columba.  Lam., 
Inoceramus  sp.,  Spondylus  spinosus.  Sow.,  Echinocorys  scutcUus, 
Leske,  and  a  Galerites  hesitatingly  referred  to  O,  suhrotundus 
(Breyn.).  At  Seamount,  about  4  miles  north-east  of  Carrick- 
fergus, the  chloritic  sandstone  has  also  been  recorded  by  them,  but 
with  quite  a  distinct  fauna :  MhynchoneUa  limbata,  Dav.,  Serpula 
lOaUolaria]  plexus  (Sow.),  and  Lamna  acuminata,  Ag.,  being  the 
principal  occurrences. 

Whitehead. 

The  Glauconitic  Sands,  which  were  well  exposed  during  the 
construction  of  the  tunnel  between  Carrickfergus  and  Whitehead, 
have  been  described  by  Tate.  At  the  present  time  the  lower 
strata  are  not  clearly  exhibited,  though  south  of  the  tunnel 
Mr.  Bell  found  a  glauconitic  sandstone  crowded  with  BhyncJiotiella 
Schlcenbachi,  Dav.,  a  fossil  which  appears  to  be  especially 
characteristic  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Chloritic  Sandstone,  or  zone 
of  Exogyra  eolumha. 

South  of  Whitehead  is  a  large  chalk-quarry,  now  unworked,  in 
the  upper  part  of  which  the  somewhat  flattened  flints  are  in  regular 
layers,  these  becoming  more  scattered  and  irregular  towards  the 
base  of  the  section,  the  chalk  at  the  same  time  being  of  a  more 
bluish  tint.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  quarry,  large  ammonites 
were  very  abundant,  and  have  been  commonly  referred  to  A,  lewes- 
iensis,  Sharpe.  As  under  this  name  several  species  possibly  may  be 
included,  a  revision  of  the  specimens  obtained  at  this  locality  would 
be  advisable,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  remain  in  a  sufficiently 
good  state  of  preservation  to  admit  of  a  more  accurate  determination. 

On  the  sea-shore  at  Whitehead  the  base  of  the  Chalk  is  exposed, 
here  consisting  of  a  compact  white  limestone  containing  BelemniteUa 
[AcHnocamax]  vera  (Mil.).  A  layer  of  tabular  flints  separates 
this  from  the  Spongiarian  zone,  characterized  by  the  abundance 
of  the  sponge-remains.  The  upper  part  of  this  band  consists  of  a 
limestone  full  of  green  nodules,  which  in  most  cases  show  distinct 
sponge-structure.  In  the  lower  portion  the  sponges  are  closely 
crowded,  and  include  Ventriculites  eribrosus,  Phil.,  V,  radiatus, 
Mant.,  Coseinopora  infundibuliformis^  Goldf.,  Etheridgia  mirabilis, 
Tate,  probably  Plocoscyphia,  and  possibly  Becksia. 

A  glauconitic  sandy  limestone  fall  of  /noc«ramti«-fragments 
completes  the  section,  the  rocks  lower  than  this  being  covered  by 
seaweed,  and  only  visible  at  low  tide. 

From  Whitehead  a  path  passes  round  Blackhead,  a  bold  head- 
land formed  by  the  Lower  Amygdaloidal  Basalt.     The  amygdaloidal 
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cavities  in  this  rock  have  been  drawn  oat  parallel  to  tbe  direction 
of  flow,  and  zeolites  have  been  abundantly  formed  in  the  vesicles. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east,  a  little  south  of  Cloghfin 
Harbour,  the  Cretaceous  rocks  are  well  exposed  on  the  shore, 
especially  at  low  tides.  The  beds  dip  S.W.  at  an  angle  of  about  5^, 
and  every  member  of  the  series  is  clearly  visible.  The  order  of 
succession  is  as  follows,  commencing  from  the  top : — 

1.  Compact  limestone,  crowded  with  green  sponge-nodules 
6  inches  thick.  This  band  forms  the  summit  of  a  low  platform, 
which  gradually  slopes  south-westward,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
as  that  previously  mentioned  as  occurring  on  the  shore  at  White- 
head. 

2.  Limestone,  much  jointed,  and  readily  breaking  into  flakes 
an  inch  or  more  thick,  characterized,  as  in  the  previous  case,  by  ^e 
great  abundance  of  sponge-remains,  these  forming  a  partdoulaiiy 
well-marked  layer  at  the  base.  The  species  are  the  same  as  those 
mentioned  above.  Ventriculites  cribrosuSf  PhiL,  and  Etheridgia 
mirabilis^  Tate,  being  especially  characteristic.  Total  thicJmess 
«3i  feet. 

3.  The  Chlori  tic  Chalk  and  Sands  are  well  exposed  in  a  low 
cliff  running  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  beds,  the  summit  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  base  of  the  Spongiarian  zone  above-mentioned. 
In  the  upper  part,  which  is  really  a  glauconitic  limestone,  Eehtno- 
corys  ffibhus,  Lam.,  is  abundant.  Other  fossils  obtained  by  us  at 
this  level  were  Paraemxlia  centralis,  Mant,  Bouryuetierinus  (portions 
of  stem),  Cu^am-spines,  probably  C,  sceptrifera,  Mant.,  Tety^Mratula 
carnea,  Sow.,  Spondylus  spinosus^  Sow.,  Exogyra  near  plieata, 
Inoceramus-tragmenta,  and  numerous  sponges.  Total  thickness 
=3  feet. 

4.  At  this  point  a  band  of  Serpula  filiformis  is  easily  recognizable. 
The  lower  part  of  the  diff  is  less  fossiliferous,  though  three 
InoceramuS'hdji^B  are  well-marked,  the  lowest,  2  feet  8  inches  firom 
the  /SfrpuZo-layer,  being  composed  of  larger  fragments.  Numerous 
branching  forms,  apparently  of  polyzoan  nature,  are  present  at 
this  level,  and  a  little  below  it  I  obtained  an  example  of  QulerOes 
albogalerus,  var.  angulostts,  Desor. 

5.  The  remaining  2  feet  6  inches  consists  of  soft  glauconitic 
sands,  which,  with  the  above  exception,  did  not  yield  fossils. 
The  base  of  these  beds  is  hidden  by  pebbles  and  seaweed,  but  the 
thickness  of  the  strata  thus  obscured  must  be  at  least  4  feet, 
calculated  by  pacing. 

6.  The  Yellow  Sandstones  and  Marls  (cropping  out  in  a 
step-like  manner,  the  latterbeing  more  rapidly  denuded)  are  here  some 
8  feet  thick,  and  consist  of  alternating  strata  of  compact  calcareous 
sandstone  and  softer  marls.  In  the  latter  iron-pyrites  nodules  are 
not  uncommon,  and  in  the  sandstone-bands  are  many  peculiar  dark 
branching  bodies,  occasionally  divided  into  several  segments.  High 
up  in  the  series  occur  large  specimens  of  Pecten  [Janira]  quadri^ 
costatus,  Sow.,  while  VemiictUaria  concava^  Sow.,  and  F.  quinque- 
carinatGy  Hom.,  are  very  abundant.    These  species  of  Vermictdaria 
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are  also  present  in  the  Glaaconitic  Marls  near  the  hase,  these 
being  separated  from  the  Glaaconitic  Sands  by  a  band  of  compact 
yellow  sandstone. 

7.  The  Glanconitic  Sands  are  well  exposed  at  low  tide,  and  are 
of  the  nsoal  blae-green  colour.  Fossils  are  very  abundant.  Exogyra 
coniea,  var.  Ugvigata,  Sow.,  Peeten  [Amiusium]  orbicularis  (Mant.), 
and  P.  [Janira]  quinquecostatus,  Sow.,  are  large  and  numerous. 
P.  [Chlamys]  asper^  Lam.,  and  P,  Oailiennii^  d'Orb.,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  a  special  feature  is  the  abundance  of 
small  brachiopoda,  especially  RhynchaneUa  near  Cuvieri^  Sow., 
TerebratuUjB  {T.  squamosa^  Mant.,  or  stunted  T,  biplicata^  Sow.)* 
Kingena  lima^  Defr.,  and  an  unidentified  species.  Turbinate 
gasteropoda  (?  Littorina\  AvieulcB  of  different  species,  teeth  of  fishes 
(apparently  Lamna  appendiculata^  Ag.),  and  a  belemnite  which  fore- 
shadows the  characters  of  Belemnitella  [Actinocamax'}  vera^  but  is 
much  longer  and  thinner,  were  also  obtained.    Thickness,  over  4  feet. 

The  upper  part  has  yellow  spots  sprinkled  through  the  deep-green 
matrix,  and  yielded  no  fossils. 

Hillsport. 

No  continuous  sections  are  to  be  observed  north  of  the  exposure 
just  described,  but  blocks  of  the  various  types  are  plentifully 
scattered  along  the  shore.  The  Spongiarian  layer  is  particularly 
prominent,  as  weathering  causes  the  sponge-fragments  to  stand  out 
in  branching  masses  on  the  surface  of  the  rock.  Echinocarys 
scutatug  is  also  abundant,  so  too  is  Camenuepongia  fungifarmiSy 
Goldf.,  and  casts  of  lamellibranchiata. 

The  character  of  the  Chloritic  Sands  was  well  illustrated 
in  a  large  mass  which  had  slipped  down  the  hillside.  Instead  of 
the  fossils  being  irregularly  scattered  throughout  the  rock,  clearly- 
marked  bands  are  noticeable,  the  succession  being : 

Depth  below 
Sponge-layer. 

1.  Sponge-Uver.  Ft  ins. 

2.  Serpulafiliformi^htaid    0    6 

(In  addition  to  the  SerjmUB^  Inrge  Inocerami  and 
Spondylus  spinotua  were  present.) 

3.  Fin^  Inceeramus-buid 8    6 

4.  Second        „        „      6    0 

5.  Ostrea  aemiplanorhtokd    b    6 

(In  this  band  are  numerous  branching  bodies,  one  of 
which  Br.  J.  W.  Oregory  has  recognixed  as  a  species 
o{  Spiropora.) 

6.  Rkf^nchonelia-hAnd 8    6 

(It  contains  abundant  examples  of  Rh.  plictUilia,  Sow., 
Rh.  limbata.  Day.,  and  m.  robu$ta,  Tate.  At  the 
base  ppecimens  of  Catopygtu  eolumbarius,  Lam.,  are 
not  inirequent) 

Of  other  fossil  forms,  Echinocat'ys  seutatus  and  Terebratula 
camea  are  mainly  restricted  to  the  upper  part,  while  spines  of 
Cidaris  are  present  throughout  the   whole  series.     Inoceramui- 
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fragments  occupy  the  central  portion,  Oairea  semiplana  and  the 
branching  bodies  are  only  in  their  own  band,  and  the  Bhynchondla 
are  mainly  restricted  to  the  lower  3  feet. 

The  Yellow  Sandstone  is  comparatively  rich  in  fossils,  these 
including  Vermicularia  quinquecarinata,  Bom.,  Ditrupa  difformis^ 
Lam.,  Peden  [Janira]  quftdricostatus,  Sow.,  RhynchoneUa  conveMi, 
Sow.,  and  Lamna  appendicvlata,  Ag.  This  is  the  only  locality 
where  sea-urchins  and  corals  have  been  recorded  from  this  horizon, 
Mierahacia  coronula^  Ooldf.,  being  frequent,  and  Diseoidea  mbuculutt^ 
Klein,  not  uncommon.  We  obtained  a  larger  echinoderm  here, 
but  it  was  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  identification. 

The  Olauconitic  Marls  are  displayed  beneath  the  sandstone, 
and  Glauconitic  Sands  occur  from  time  to  time,  containing  a 
Pecten  asper  of  large  size. 

Barney's  Point,  near  Mill  Bay,  west  side  of  Islandmagee. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Islandmagee,  2  miles  north  of  Ballycnnr, 
occurs  a  large  quarrj'  which  must  at  one  time  have  been  extensively 
worked,  but  now  appears  to  be  deserted.  A  cutting  has  been 
carried  through  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  presenting  one  of  the  finest 
sections  of  these  visible  in  Co.  Antrim.  Commencing  from  the 
top,  we  observe  : — 

1.  Chalk  with  regular  layers  of  fiints,  passing  below  into 
chalk  with  poftttered  flints,  which  contains  BdemniteUa  mucronata^ 
Rchloth.,  Echinocorys  scutatus,  liCske,  Cwiam-spines,  polyzoa,  and 
Porosphcpra. 

2.  A  flaky  chalk,  4  feet  thick,  probably  represents  the  Spon- 
giarian  zone,  which  was  not  so  clearly  recognized  paleonto- 
logically  as  at  Whitehead. 

3.  The  Chloritic  Chalk  and  Sands  merge  one  into  another, 
forming  a  rock  of  distinctly  green  tint,  20  feet  thick.  Fossils  are 
extremely  abundant,  and  special  bands  are  very  clearly  marked. 
The  principal  may  be  thus  summarized : — 

(a)  Near  the  upper  part  of  tbe  series  is  an  Echinocory$  actt^<rftw-band,  in 
wbidi  Spondyttts  smncans  and  Camerospongia  Jungiformu  are  also 
abundant.    The  rook  is  a  glauconitic  limestone. 

(ft)  8erj>ula  filifcrmi»-}oMi^, 

(c)  Tbe  distance  from  h  to  tbe  upper  /mxTeramus-band  is  probably  between 

3  and  4|  feet ;  below  is  a  second  Inoceramu9'\Kjer,  also  containing 
Ostrea  temiplana  and  numbers  of  small  BkynckondUB  {Rk.  Urnbatn^ 
Scblotb.,  and  Bh,  robtuta,  Tate).  Tbe  third  lajer  of  Inoceramm^ 
fragments  is  at  the  base  of  the  series,  2  feet  below  the  second  band, 
and  contains  BhynchoneUa  plicatUis,  Sow.,  Catopt/guB  colutHharku^ 
Lam..  CWcm-spines,  and  probably  Pseudodiadema  variolare,  Brongn , 
and  Micraster  hrtviporu$  Ag.  (in  casta  only). 

(d)  Yellow-green  sands,  4  feet  thick,  containing   Vermirularim,  a  small 

Ostrea  carifuUa^  Sow.,  a  cast  of  Exogyra  columba.  Lam.,  and  Ostrea 
aemiplana,  Sow. 

This  section  is  of  especial  importance,  as  showing  thst  the  zone 
of  Exogyra  columha  is  below  that  of  Inoeeramua  Crispity  atid  not 
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above  it^  as  suggested  by  Tate.  By  combining  the  previous  two 
sections  together  we  are  now  enabled  to  range  these  beds  by  means 
of  their  fauna  as  follows  : — 

ZoNB.  8ub-sone, 

^  EehinocoryBgihbus^ 
Serpula  fiiformis, 
Ostrea   aemiplana  =  main   Inoceramu^- 

beds. 
BhynchoneUa  pUoatHia. 
^  C€Uc^ffU8  cohmbarius, 
Exogyra  eolwmba,  

Spondylus  apinosus  is  found  throughout  the  series,  except  in  d, 
wlule  TerehrtUula  eamea  is  restricted  to  the  upper  part.  The 
Yellow  Sandstone  here  attains  a  thickness  of  20  feet,  chert  being 
developed  in  thick  bands,  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the 
whole  rock;  but  the  organic  remains  appear  to  be  few,  a  possible 
Ostrea  carinata  and  BhynchoneUa  of  unrecognized  species  being 
alone  noted  in  the  highest  chert-band.  At  the  base  some  4  feet  of 
Glauconitio  Sands  are  exposed,  these  containing  small  Exogyrce 
and  a  Pecten  of  doubtful  species.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Lsmie 
Lough,  at  Eedhall,  a  mile  north  of  Ballycarry,  the  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey  record  chloritic  sandstone,  and  judging  fh>m  the 
number  of  sponges  mentioned,  including  AtihiUeum  fungiforme  and 
species  of  Cotcinopora,  Siphonia,  and  Ventriculites^  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  atleast  the  base  of  the  Spongiarian  zone  is 
represented.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  Terebratula  camea  (com- 
mon), T.  semiglobosa^  Bhgnchonclla  pUeatilis,  Exogyra  eolwmha 
(smaJl),  /noceramtitf-fragmentsy  Spondyhu  spinonu  (common),  Eehi- 
nocorys  scutatuSf  Micraster  eor-anguinum,  Lamna  acuminata^  and 
PtychoduB  latisgimus,  strengthens  the  view  that  the  main  body  of 
the  Chloritic  Sand  is  here  represented.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Oalerites  subrotundus  is  also  recorded  from  this  locality* 

Magheramome. 

At  this  village,  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Lame  Lough,  oppo- 
site Barney's  Point,  is  the  large  Magheramome  chalk-quarry.  The 
limestone  has  been  analysed  by  members  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists^ 
Pield  Qub,  the  result  being  as  follows  : — 

Carbonate  of  lime 98'63®/o 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    O'SS^o 

Phosphate  of  lime    O-lO^/o 

Oxide  of  lime  and  alumina 0*06% 

Silica  and  insoluble  clay 0'45<'/o 

99"w4 
For  the  present  writer's  analysis,  see  p.  578. 

Olynn. 

The  character  of  the  rocks  at  this  locality  has  been  noted  by 
Dr.  C.  Barrois,  but  no  facts  of  importance  arise  from  their  study. 
The  succession  and  thicknesses  are : — 

Q.J.Q.Q.  No.  212.  2p 
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Feet 

1.  Chalk  with  flints 70 

2.  Chloritio  Chalk 6 

a  Chloritic  Sands    4i 

4.  Calcareous  yellow  sandstone  with  hranohing  masses  8 

5.  Glaoconitio  Sands   10 

In  the  latter  only  Exogyra  Icevigata^  Sow.,  and  Peet&n  [Janira] 
quinquecosiatuSf  Sow.,  have  been  recorded. 


Lame. 

A  mile  north  of  Lame,  near  Waterloo  House,  is  a  remarkable 
exposure  of  the  Chloritic  Sands,  of  a  distinct  red  colonr.  It  is  of 
particular  interest,  as  being  one  of  Dr.  Barrois's  type-localities  foft 
beds  of  Tnronian  age.  The  beds  are  in  snccession,  beginning  from 
above : — 

(a)  White  Chalk  with  irregular  flints,  oontaining  BdenmUdla  nmeromUa 

and  Eckinccort/8  tcutatus, 
{h)  Chloritio  Chalk,  yerj  nodular. 
{c)  Bed  glauconitic  silioeous  limestone  (part  of  Chloiitic  Sands  ?)• 

Barrois  has  recognized  three  bands  in  this  rock,  and  I  shall  place 
the  list  of  fossils  collected  by  Messrs.  Stewart,  McLean,  and  myself 
aide  by  side  with  his  Ust,  as  ours  differs  in  very  material  partionlarB.^ 


Barrois. 

Spondylus  spinosus.  Sow. 
Peeten  [Ja$iird]  quinqueoostaiuSt  Sow. 
TertbnUula  Mbemica,  Tate. 
BkynchoneUa     Tolliezana,    Comet- 
Briart  (near  pUcaiilis). 

In  lower  part  only : 
/nooffamtts-fragments. 
BkynchoneUa  robusta,  Tate. 

Ckivieri,  Sow. 

Jerebraiula  aemiglobosa.  Sow. 
Ctdaris  aubvesicmosa,  d'Orb. 
Galeriies  subrotundus,  Breyn.,  sp. 
Casts  of  InTalves. 


Present  Papor. 

SpondyUis  apinosus.  Sow. 

Peeten  [Janira]  quinqv^oottatus,  Sow. 

Inoceramua-fngmeDta. 

BkynchoneUa  ^icaiUis,  Sow. 

robuata,  Tate. 

Terebrattda  cameOy  Sow. 

aemigloboMt  Sow. 

OuJoru-spines. 

Echinooorye  ecutaius,  Tar.  ovaitu 

(type),  Lam. 
Galeritea  alboyaUrw,  Tar.  amyulcmtSp 

Desor. 
Ostrea  eemntlana.  Sow. 
Teeth  of  fishes  (probaUy  Qmix). 
Camerosponyiafunyiformu,  Goidt 

The  rock  is  sometimes  distinctly  oolitic.  It  will  be  seen,  on 
examining  the  above  lists,  that  mine  differs  from  that  of  Barrois  in 
giving  the  rock  a  higher  zonal  position  than  that  assigned  to  it  by 
him.  For  example,  we  failed  to  obtain  the  two  distinc^y  Tnronian 
forms,  BkynchoneUa  Cuvieri  and  Ocderites  subrotunduSy  at  the  same 
time  noting  the  presence  of  Echinocorys  scutatus  and  Oalerites  atbo- 
galerus,  the  latter  of  a  type  much  more  characteristic  of  the  Senonian. 

^  I  gather  that  the  part  of  this  rock  which  we  found  most  {bssiliferouB 
would  correspond  most  nearly  with  D  6,  7,  and  8  of  Barrois,  '  Beoherebes 
*sur  le  Terrain  Cr6tac6  Sup6rieur  de  TAngleterre  et  4e  I'lrlande,*  Lille,  1876, 
p.  211. 
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This  matter  will  be  more  ftilly  dealt  with  when  discussing  the 
general  stratigraphical  relationship  (p.  594). 

Besides  the  Jnoc«ramu5-band  which  was  accompanied  by  this 
rich  fauna,  two  others  occur,  but  these  did  not  yield  any  other  fossil 
forms.  A  yellow-green  sandy  layer  separates  the  red  glauconitic 
limestone  from  a  flaky  yellow  sandstone  appearing  at  the  base. 

The  Sponge-layer  bed  was  obserred  on  the  shore  at  Waterloo, 
above  it  being  the  layer  with  green  sponge-nodules. 

Inland,  at  Ballycraigie  Bridge,  near  KiUyglen,  a  pink  chalk  was 
seen,  containing  Ventriculites,  RhynchoneUa  sp.,  Spondylus  sp., 
Oatrea  vesicularis,  Lam.,  and  BelemniuUa  mucronata,  Schloth. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  cutting  was  being  made  in  the  road, 
the  upper  part  of  which  was  composed  of  yellow,  the  lower  of  bluish- 
green  sands.  The  presence  of  Vermicularice  in  the  upper  part 
makes  it  probable  that  these  beds  represent  the  Yellow  Scmdstones, 
Glauconitic  Marls,  and  possibly  the  Glauconitic  Sandstones. 

Ballygalley  Head. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  this  head,  nearly  4  miles  north  of 
Lame,  Barrois  examined  an  interesting  exposure.  A  band  of 
rolled  nodules  separated  the  white  chalk-with-flints  from  a  slightly 
glauconitic  limestone  (1  foot  thick),  this  again  overlying  3  feet 
of  hard  glauconitic  limestone,  very  rich  in  fossils.  These  include 
Belemnitdla  sp.,  Serpula,  Inoceramus  sp.,  Ostrea  candliculata^ 
d'Orb.,  0.  semiplana,  Sow.,  Spondylua  spitumu.  Sow,,  Ter^frO' 
tula  semiglohosay  Sow.,  Bhynchonella  pUccUilis,  Sow.,  Cidarig 
seeptriferay  Mant,  Oalerites  canicus  (Breyn.),  Echinocorys  giblnu. 
Lam.,  ParatmUia  centralis,  Mant.,  and  numerous  sponges,  notably 
Camerospongia  fungiformis,  Goldf.,  and  Etheridgia  mirahUis^  Tate,  a 
fauna  which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  the  red  rock  at 
Waterloo,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  glauconitic  limestone 
below  the  main  sponge-bed  at  Blackhead. 

Beneath  the  limestone  is  a  very  sandy  glauconitic  rock,  a  bed 
consisting  of  fragments  of  Inocerami,  associated  with  pebbles,  while 
the  base  of  these  Chloritic  Sands  consista  of  a  soft  sandstone,  con- 
taining large  grains  of  quartz  and  glauconite,  the  only  fossil  observed 
being  Spcndylus  spinosus. 

The  Yellow  Sandstone  is  possibly  represented  by  a  soft  sand- 
stone containing  cherty  nodules. 

The  White  Chalk  between  Ballygalley  Head  and  Glenarm  pos- 
sesses a  very  simple  fauna,  BeUmrdtclla  mucronataf  Schloth.,  Bhynr 
choneUa  octaplicata,  Sow.,  Bh,  limbata,  Scbloth.,  Echinocorys  scutatus, 
Leske,  and  Magas  pumUus,  Sow.,  recurring  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity. Only  at  one  locality,  2  miles  south  of  Glenarm,  were  the 
lower  beds  visible.    There  the  succession  is,  beginning  at  the  top : — 

1.  Ohftlk  with  regular  layers  of  flint. 

2.  Chalk,  with  irregularly-eoattered  flinta,  hariDg  a  nodular  character  at  the 
baae. 

3.  Glauconitic  Chalk,  2  feet  below  becoming 

4.  QuartEoee  glauconitic  limestone  with  pebbles  f  inch  or  more  in  dieoneter. 

2p2 
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This  band  contained  Inoeeramus-frhgmeata  in  large  quantity,  as  also  Spofu^hts 
mino8U8,  Sow.,  Terebratula  carneOy  £>w.,  and  Cidari^^ineB ;  Ostrea  iemipiana. 
Sow.,  oocaned  a  little  higher  up.  Vegetation  obscures  the  beds  below,  bat 
these  can  be  seen  to  consist  of  greenish-yellow  sands,  from  which  no  fossils 
were  obtained. 

Between  Glenarm  and  Gamlough  the  ground  is  very  much  broken, 
landslips  having  taken  place  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  conditions 
recall  ^ose  observed  in  Islandmagee,  the  bed  with  green  sponge- 
nodules,  of  the  Spongiarian  zone,  being  visible  in  one  quarry,  while 
the  sponge-floor  with  Ventrieulites  and  Coscinopora  is  also  probably 
present. 

Isolated  blocks  of  glauoonitic  sandstone  were  also  found 
by  us,  containing  pebbles  ^  inch  in  diameter,  abundant  Inoceramta- 
fragments,  Terehratula  camea.  Sow.,  and  a  BhynchoneUa  (possibly 
plieatUis),  This  district  is  also  characterized  by  the  abundance  of 
Spondylus  gpinosuSj  Sow.,  aUd  Ostrea  vesicularis,  Lam.  Oasteropoda, 
such  as  Pleurotomaria  and  Turho^  flshes  {Corax  maximus^  Lamna 
acuminata^  Ag.,  L,  appendicvUata^  Ag.,  and  Ptychodus  mammiUaris, 
Ag.),  and  several  species  of  Lima  have  also  been  recorded  by  the 
Survey. 

North  of  Garron  Point,  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey 
record  two  exposures  of  glauconitic  conglomerate,  the  one 
near  Milltown,  the  other  near  Betreat  Castle,  2  miles  south-west  of 
Cushendall.  This  rock  (which  is  referred  to  the  Upper  Groensand 
in  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir,  Expl.  Sheet  14)  is  described  as 
a  bed  about  12  inches  thick,  composed  of  pebbles  of  vein-quartz 
and  Lias  nodules,  in  a  glauoonitic  ('  chloritic ')  sand.  Terebratula 
camea^  Sow.,  Inoceramus  sp.,  Pecten  IJanira']  quinqueeastatus,  Sow^ 
and  Lamna  appendiculata^  Ag.,  are  the  principal  fossils.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  it  is  probably  identical  with  the  rock  exunined 
by  us  at  Gamlough. 

The  Eastern  Division  is  characterized : — 

Zonally: 

1.  By  the  reduction  in  thickness,  or  total  absence,  of  the  zone  of 

Exogyra  columha, 

2.  By  the  great  development  of  the  glauconitic  sandy  limestone 

containing  fragments  of  Inoeerami  and  Spondylus  epinoexts^ 
the  zone  of  Inoceramus  Crispi  of  Tate. 

3.  By  the  presence  in  the  above  zone  of  definite  fossil-bands. 

FalsBontologically : 

4.  By  the  abundance,  in   the   Glauconitic    Sands,    of  Peaen 

[Chlamys']  asper^  P.  OaUiennei^  and  small  brachiopoda. 
6.  By  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sea-urchins  in  the  Yellow 

Sandstone  and  at  the  base  of  the  Chloritic  Sands. 
6.  By  the  existence  of  a  Hexactinellid  sponge-floor  at  the  base 

of  the  White  Limestone. 

This  division  includes  Tate's  most  typical  sections,  and  it  is  here 
that  Barrois  obtained  the  evidence  which  led  him  to  recognize  the 
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existence  of  Turonian  strata  in  Ireland.  It  is  in  view  of  these 
facts  that  I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  description  of  this 
district. 

(4)  The  TmmsiBVLkB,  or  Jbtsttlab  Divisioif . 

(Between  Cushendall  and  Ballycastle,  and  Western 
Cretaceous  exposures  of  Co.  Derry.) 

North  of  Coshendall  the  coast  consists  mainly  of  rocks  far  older 
than  the  Cretaceous,  though  on  the  hill-slopes  patches  of  Chalk  are 
from  time  to  time  visible  under  the  cappings  of  basalt.  In  one 
locality  only,  namely,  at  Murlough  Bay,  near  Ruebane  Point,  6  miles 
east  of  Ballycastle,  the  junction  of  the  Chalk  with  the  underlying 
beds  is  clearly  displayed.  (See  PI.  XLIV.)  Here  the  red  Triassic 
sandstone  is  separated  from  the  White  limestone  by  a  well-marked 
conglomerate,  a  foot  thick,  consisting  of  pebbles  of  quartzite,  I  inch 
in  diameter,  vein-quartz,  mica-schist  fragments  (these  sometimes 
also  included  in  the  Chalk  above),  red  sandstone,  and  lias  nodules, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  glauconitic.  limestone.  EossUb  are 
sparsely  distributed,  Hhynchanella  oetopliecUa,  Sow.,  being  the  most 
conspicuous  species  present. 

As  the  white  limestone  here  rests  so  closely  on  beds  of  sandstone, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  take  samples  of  the  chalk  from  dififerent  levels 
above  the  Pebble-conglomerate,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
denudation  of  the  land  had  ceased  suddenly,  or  whether  there  had 
been  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  detrital  materiaL 
Consequently,  specimens  were  selecte4  from  the  Pebble-conglomerate^ 
and  from  the  immediately  overlying  Chalk,  the  remaining  three 
samples  of  chalk  being  obtained  at  intervals  of  6  feet  above.  The 
results  are  described  in  the  Chemical  Section,  pp.  679-684  & 
Table  II. 

The  best  sections  in  this  division  are,  however,  to  the  west  in 
Co.  Derry,  and  are  as  follows : — 

Magherafelt,  Moneymore,  and  Tamlaght. 

Prof.  Judd  has  placed  in  my  hands  a  collection  made  by  him 
at  Moneymore,  which  clearly  shows  the  presence  of  an  important 
Cretaceous  beach  at  this  locality.  The  quartzite  and  quartz- 
schist  pebbles  here  attain  considerable  dimensions,  one  being  over 
3  inches  long,  2  broad,  and  |  thick.  Associated  with  these 
are  a  number  of  organic  remains,  including  abundant  specimens 
of  GaleriUs  abbreviatus,  Goldf.  (very  small  and  low,  and  showing 
but  little  trace  of  the  original  structure),  gasteropoda  (Trochus 
or  Turho^  AcUxon^  Emarginulina\  pelecypoda  {Venus  sp.,  Pecten 
[Janira]  quinquecogtaiuSf  Sow.,  /noceratnu^-fragments),  also  a  much- 
rolled  Actinocamaxy  in  outline  resembling  A.  Alfridi,  and  other  forms 
which  do  not  permit  of  absolute  identification.  (For  Cretaceous 
beaches,  see  p.  601.) 
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Formerly  there  appears  to  have  also  been  an  important  exposure 
at  Tamlaght,  near  Coagh,  Portlock  recording  it  thus : — '  The  lower 
portion  of  the  chalk  is  here  a  very  carious  pebbly  or  conglomeratie 
bed,  with  much  green  matter,  but  still  containing  many  fossilB  of 
the  lower  chalk  or  grey  marl,  such  as  Ammonttet  Uwesientis^  Nau- 
tilus eUgang,  var.,  N,  radiattis,  d'Orb.,*  Baculites  Faujasii,  ffamites^ 
sp.,  Inoceramtts  Cripsii^  Cardium  decussatutny  etc  Its  total  thickness 
is  about  30  feet,  and  it  rests  on  the  variegated  shales  or  marls  of  the 
New  Bed  Sandstone/  *  In  addition,  he  mentions  VentriculiUs  radi^ 
atvMf  Mant.,  and  ffolaster  planus  (Mant.),  (smaU  spedmena  *6  inch 
long).  Echinocarys  ovatus.  Lam.,  Catopygus  eolumbarius  aff.,  and 
BtUmnitella  mucronata,  Schloth.,  have  idso  been  recorded. 

Bespecting  AmnumiUs  Uwesiensis^  Sowerby  remarked,  '  These 
specimens  lead  me  to  suspect  that  A.  lewesiensis  is  only  a  com- 
pressed variety  of  A.  peramplus*  Those  obtained  at  Tamlaght 
very  closely  resemble  lUntell's  original  examples.  This  speciee  ifr 
said  to  be  abundant  in  the  lower  or  glauconitic  portion  of  the 
western  chalk,  and  seems  to  mark  a  distinct  bed  along  its  escarp- 
ment. The  rook  itself  consists  of  a  pink  chalk,  with  a  few  glauco- 
nitic gprains  scattered  through  it. 

Slieve  Gallion. 

In  this  district  the  Chalk  beds  overlie  the  Keuper  marls,  being  about 
30  feet  thick  near  Coagh.  The  Geological  Survey  Memoir,  ExpL 
Sheet  26,  p.  28,  states  that,  in  a  stream  south  of  the  large  quarry  N.  W.. 
of  Spring  Hill,  the  lower  part  of  the  Chalk  is  a  compact  white  lime- 
stone speckled  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and  containing  water- 
worn  pebbles  of  quartz,  quartzite,  and  quartz-porphyry.  The  arena- 
ceous portion  is  confined  to  a  depth  of  about  6  inches,  but  scattered 
pebbles  occur  for  some  distance  higher  up,  embedded  in  the  ordinarj^ 
compact  chalk,  into  which  the  former  seems  gradually  to  pass.  In 
the  a^acent  quarry  the  chalk-rock  is  found  to  reach  a  thickness  of 
about  30  feet  above  the  Triassic  strata. 

At  Slieve  Gallion  Cam  (3  miles  from  the  main  summit  of 
Slieve  Gallion)  the  Chalk  is  seen  to  rest  directly  on  Carboniferous 
sandstone.  The  lower  part  is  a  faint  pink  limestone  dotted  with  a 
few  glauconitic  grains,  but  containing  numerous  pebbles  and  frag- 
ments of  quartz.  The  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  regard  this^ 
bed  as  a  connecting-link  between  the  Chalk  and  Upper  Greensand, 
classing  it  with  the  former  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  Chalk 
fossils  which  it  contains.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  this  deposit  must 
be  very  similar  in  its  fossil  contents  to  that  at  AToneymore. 

Benbradagh,  Dangiven,  and  Keady  Hill. 

The  White  Chalk  of  these  localities  is  particularly  interesting,  oil 
account  of  the  character  and  abundance  of  the  fauna  that  it  contains. 

^  One  labelled  thus  in  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum  appears  to  me  to  be 
N,  Dealongchampsianus. 
•  'Beport  GeoL  Londondeny,  etc.,*  Dublin,  1843,  pp.  116-116. 
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The  cephalopoda,  gasteropoda,  and  small  sea-urchins  are  especially 
noticeable,  while  many  species  of  polyzoa  and  foraminifera  have 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  from  the  interior  of  flints. 
From  Benbradagh  we  are  able  to  record  a  large  Pecten,  Area  sp., 
Trochus  sp.,  Baculites  anceps^  Lam.,  Hamites  sp.,  and  Anisoceras  sp. ; 
from  Dungiyen,  Dianchora,  casts  of  corals  (possibly  Trochosmilian), 
Ammonites  [Faehydiscus]  OriffUhu^  Sharpe,  A,  [P.]  Oldhamiy  Sh., 
and  BelemniUlla  mucronata^  Schloth. ;  and  from  Keady,  Oalerites 
vulgaris  and  CaUiostoma.  Dongiven  is,  moreover,  rich  in  sea- 
nrchins  (Echinoearys  sciUatus,  Leske,  and  Oalerites  abbreviatus^ 
Ooldf.),  Pleuroiomctrias^  and  pelecypoda,  including  Spcndylus  spinostu^ 
Sow.,  Osirea  vesicularis,  Lam.,  and  Peeten  [Janira]  quinqueoostatus^ 
Sow.,  besides  numerous  dimyaria,  which  have  been  referred  by  the 
officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  NueuUij  Thetis^  etc.  Among 
brachiopoda  may  be  mentioned  Mhynchonella  limbata^  Schloth.,  Bh, 
jpiicaiUlsy  Sow.  (ordinary  and  octoplicata  varieties),  TerebrattUa 
camea.  Sow.,  and  T.  semiglohosa^  Sow. 

The  base  of  the  Chalk  near  Boyd's  Mountain  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
pact sandstone  mottled  with  glauconitic  particles.^ 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  Peninsular  Division  are : — 

1.  The  great  development  of  pebble-conglomerates  at  the  base  of 

the  Chalk,  which  here  rests  directly  on  the  older  rocks. 
These  conditions  are  already  suggested  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Eastern  Division. 

2.  The  presence  of  well-marked  Cretaceous  beaches,  having  a 

rich  fauna  of  gasteropoda  and  small  sea-urchins. 

3.  The  abundance  of  organisms  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  White 

Limestone,  resembling  in  character  those  found  in  a  similar 
position  in  the  Central  Division. 


(5)  The  Nobthern  Dmsioir. 

(The  Northern  Coast  of  Co.  Antrim  and  Rathlin  I.) 

Tircreven  Bum. 

An  examination  of  this  section  made  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  myself, 
in  the  bum  north  of  Ben  Evenagh,  proved  very  disappointing.  The 
Cretaceous  rocks  were  displayed  in  the  valley  a  little  below  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams,  the  strata  dipping  at  a  high  angle 
(about  15^)  up  stream,  or  eastward.  They  consist  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  nodular  pink  chalk  dotted  with  glauconitic  grains,  passing 
below  into  a  more  glauconitic  limestone,  containing  Spondyhis 
spinosia^  Sow.,  Belemniiella  sp.,  worn  Inocerami^  and  fragments  of 
Echinocorys  and  sponges,  a  fauna  recalling  in  its  character  that  of 
the  Spongiarian  zone.     Portlock  also  appears  to  have  found  evidence 

^  Mem.  GeoL  Surr.  IreL  ExpL  Sheet  12,  p.  1 
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of  the  presence  of  the  Glanconitic  Sands  with  Exogyra  Icevigaia  and 
JarUra  quinquecostatay  but  these  do  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  in  place. 

Downhill  to  White  Park  Bay. 

Along  the  northern  and  north-eastern  coasts  of  Antrim,  from 
Downhill,  three  stations  east  of  Portmsh,  to  White  Park  Bay, 
the  White  Chalk  is  well  displayed,  the  Lias  underlying  it  nnoon- 
formably  both  at  Portmsh  and  White  Park  Bay.  It  is  in  this 
region  a  very  compact  white  limestone,  with  flint-layers  at  interrals 
of  about  4  feet.  The  fossils  appear  to  be  of  the  usual  character.^ 
At  one  spot  on  the  east  side  of  White  Park  Bay  Barrels  was  able 
to  make  out  the  following  succession : — 

Eset. 

1.  White  compact  limestone  with  flmts  {Belemnitella  mucronata  1 

Bjod  Echinooorvs  sctUatw)    y   100 

2.  The  same  with  BeltmniteUa  [Actinocamax\  guadrata J 

3.  White  limestone  with  three  oanda  of  flints  (large  Inooeramu»- 

fragments  and  Echinocoryg  gibbuB) 7 

4.  White  limestone  with  flints,  with  belenrnttella  [Actinoeamax\ 

vera,  Micraster  sp.,  Marsupiies  omcUus,  Bowrjputicrinua  ellip' 
ticu8,eUi,    6 

Below  this  point  the  strata  present  no  special  features  of  interest 
My  attention  has  also  been  called  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Watts  to  the 
pinkish  marly  conglomerate  near  Ballycastle  quay ;  but,  although 
examined  by  seyeral  members  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  it  has 
not  up  to  the  present  yielded  any  conclusive  results.  The  officers 
of  the  Geological  Survey  appear  to  have  found  TerebraiuUna  gracQU 
in  some  abundance,  but  I  have  hitherto  obtained  the  species  in 
Ireland  only  in  specimens  of  the  Spongiarian  zone  from  HiUsport 
(Islandmagee),  sent  me  by  Miss  Thompson. 

The  most  noticeable  points  in  the  Northern  Division  are : — 

1.  The  great  thickness  attained  by  the  White  Limestone,  and  the 

presence  in  it  of  Marsupitee, 

2.  The  reappearance  of  several  elements  characteristic  of  the 

Eastern  Division,  such  as  the  Spongiarian  layer  and  the 
Jnoceramii«-beds. 

3.  The  presence  of  Glauconitic  Sands  with  Exogyra  Icevigat^i. 


II.  Chemical  ksn  MicRO-MiKBiuLLoeicA.L  Sectioks. 

The  second  portion  of  this  paper  is  devoted  to  a  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination  of  a  series  of  typical  rocks,  selected  from 
the  principal  lithologioal  or  zonal  divisions  of  the  Irish  Cretaceous, 
the  methods  adopted  being  similar  to  those  employed  by  me  in 

^  For  lists  see  Barrois,  '  Becherohes  sur  le  Terrain  Cr6tac6  SupSrieor  de 
I'Angleterre  et  de  PIrlande,'  Lille,  1876,  p.  206,  and  G^L  Surr.  IreL  l£em. 
Bxpl  Sheets  7  &  8,  pp.  45,  46. 
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studying  the  Cretaceous  zoaes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Folke- 
stone.^ 

Many  of  the  samples  were  obtained  at  Woodbum  Glen,  a  locality 
which  has  been  especially  referred  to  by  both  Tate  and  Barrois ; 
while  from  Murlough  Bay  a  series  of  specimens  were  selected 
for  the  reasons  mentioned  on  p.  565.  I  may  recaU  that  in  Table  II. 
the  '  main  residue '  consists  of  the  fine  clayey  or  siliceous  materials, 
the  '  heavy  residue '  being  the  organic  and  mineral  contents  which 
remain  after  the  clay  has  been  removed  by  repeated  washing  and 
deoantation. 

Glauconitic  Sands.     (Zone  of  Exogyra  conica.) 
Woodbum  Glen.     (No.  7  in  Table  II.) 

The  specimens  obtained  were  of  a  deep-green  colour,  and  con- 
sisted mainly  of  glauconite  and  quartz-grains  loosely  cemented  by 
calcareous  material.  The  samples  were  taken  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  bed,  consequently  above  the  well-known  fossil-band. 

The  original  weight,  after  drying,  =  77*59  grammes.  After 
solution  in  207o  hydrochloric  acid  there  remained  58*66  grammes. 
Heavy  residue  =  75'6^/q.  ^ 

Total  composition : — 

Oarbooateoflime  24*4  Vo 

HeftTy  reaidue 75-67o 

100 

The  heavy  residue  was  further  subdivided  into  four  divisions  by 
sifting,  namely : — 

A  (coarse).  Weights '45  gramme.  Mainly  composed  of  quartz- 
grains,  the  largest  of  which  was  a  subangular  fragment  3*5  mm. 
long  and  1*5  mm.  broad.  The  great  majority  of  these  are  water- 
worn,  and  the  larger  ones  are  coloured  green,  pink,  or  yellow. 
Although  many  of  the  grains  show  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  crystal-faces,  yet  the  angles  are  mach  worn  down,  and  the 
smaller  ones,  averaging  1  mm.  in  diameter,  are  beautifully  rounded 
and  water-clear.  A  few  small  cleavage-fragments  of  red  orthoclase 
are  also  present,  the  largest  being  about  1  mm.  square. 

B  (medium).  The  greater  proportion  of  this  material  consists  of 
glauconite-grains  of  a  deep  blue-green  colour.  Most  of  these  are 
undoubtedly  the  internal  casts  of  foraminifera,  the  numerous  lobes 
into  which  they  are  divided  indicating  the  multi-chambered 
character  of  the  genera  which  contained  them.  The  average  size  of 
the  better-defined  examples  is  between  *5  and  1  mm.  As  a  rule 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  forms  generically,  but  these 
may  be  differentiated  into  four  types  : — 

1.  Botaline  types,  which  include  all  grains  having  the  chamber- 
casts  rolled  in  a  nautiloid  manner,  but  with  the  earlier  chambers 
only  visible  on  one  side.    These  are  very  numerous. 

^  See  'Chemical  and  Mioro-Mineralogical  Beeearohee  on  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous Zones  of  the  South  of  England/  London,  1899,  pp.  11  &  12. 
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2.  Haplophragmioid  or  CriBtellarian  types,  in  which  the  casts 
commence  as  spirally-eonvolated  chamhen,  the  later  chambers 
becoming  rectilinear,  or  in  some  cases  slightly  cnrred  inward,  giving 
rise  to  crosier-like  forms. 

3.  Globigerinoid  types,  the  chambers  being  very  globular  in  form, 
and  in  general  not  presenting  the  symmetrical  arrangement  dis^ 
played  in  the  proTions  varieties. 

4.  Tritaxian  types,  which  are  much  more  indefinite  and  tri- 
angular in  section,  oae  of  the  edges  being  generally  replaced  by  a 
narrow  flat  plane. 

5.  Together  with  the  above,  there  are  a  number  of  oval  forms 
having  a  depression  numing  parallel  to  the  major  axis,  which  can 
be  explained  only  as  being  Uie  internal  casts  of  ostracod  valves, 
though  any  attempt  at  closer  identification  is  impossible. 

6.  One  beautiful  cast  of  an  undoubted  Cristdlaria  was  observed, 
every  chamber  being  deaiiy  outlined,  the  general  form  being  that 
of  Cr.  gibba.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Textnlarian  and  Milioline  types 
are  unrepresented,  nor  have  any  sponge-casts  been  observed. 

The  glauconitic  material  from  this  locality  has  been  chemically 
'  examined  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Hoskins,^  and  the  general  results  are  of  some 
interest.  The  poi^t  on  which  he  lays  most  stress  is  the  relative 
poverty  in  silica  of  the  Woodbum  specimens,  the  ascertained  amount 
(407o  ^^3}  being  107o  less  than  the  lowest  percentage  obtained  by 
Sipocz  in  analyses  of  ChaUengtr  samples.  The  ferric  oxide  is 
also  47o  less  than  the  mean,  while  the  percentage  of  potash  is  nearly 
double  that  found  in  the  modem  glauconit'e. 

C.  The  lighter  residue  mainly  consists  of  small  quartE-grains 
•25  mm.  in  diameter. 

D.  The  heavy-residue  minerals,  separated  by  means  of  cadmium 
borotungstate  (sp.  gr.  2*9),  are  as  follows  : — 

Butile.  This  mineral  occurs  both  as  crystals  and  grains.  The 
crystals  have  a  maximum  length  of  *18  mm.,  breadth  *07  mm.,  the 
faces  of  the  prism  and  pyramid  being  well  developed.  Their 
pleochroism  is  deep  yellow  to  straw-yellow,  and  they  possess  a 
prominent  black  border,  due  to  their  high  refractive  index.  The 
enclosures  are  numerous,  and  have  in  most  cases  irregular  outlines* 
In  one  crystal  the  central  portion  polarized  in  a  deep  orange-red, 
the  outer  part  being  bright  golden  yellow.  Orange-yellow  grains  of 
rutile  are  numerous,  as  also  very  rounded  examples  of  zircon. 
These  are  easily  noticed  on  account  of  their  high  refractive  index 
and  high  order  polarization-colours.  A  few  well-marked  crystals  are 
present,  the  largest  having  a  length  of  *17  mm.,  with  the  prismatic 
faces  well  developed  and  the  pyramidal  faces  much  reduced. 

Muscovite  is  not  uncommon,  in  thin  silvery  flakes,  which, owing 
to  their  extreme  tenuity,  do  not  display  the  high  colours  familiar 
in  the  same  mineral  when  examined  under  crossed  nicols  in  rock- 
sections.  In  nearly  all  cases  they  are  seen  to  be  of  hexagonal 
outline,  being  viewed  at  right  angles  to  the  basal  plane. 

Biotiteis  also  present  in  brown  scales,  which  practically  display 
>  Proc.  Belfast  Nat  Field  Glob,  1894-95,  pp.  1-2. 
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no  pleochroism,  but,  like  the  mascovite,  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  glitter,  especially  when  the  residae  is  being  washed  in 
water. 

Tourmaline  is  very  rare,  and  when  it  occurs  is  in  the  pris- 
matic forms  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  more  fully  in  the 
higher  zones. 

The  principal  points  of  note  in  the  aboye  zone  are : — 

1.  The  abundance  and  large  size  of  the  glauconite-grains. 

2.  Their  deriyation  in  all  cases  as  casts  of  the  internal  chambers 
of  foraminifera,  etc. 

3.  The  extreme  rounding  of  the  grains  of  quartz. 

4.  The  presence  of  muscovite  and  biotite,  rutile,  and  zircon 
(the  latter  more  usually  rounded),  and  the  rarity  of  tourmaline. 

Olauconitic  Marls. 
Woodbum  Glen.     (No.  6  in  Table  II.) 

The  rock  is  a  blae-grey  marl,  dotted  with  glauconitic  grains. 

The  original  weight,  after  drying,  =  80*63  grammes.  After 
solution  in  20%  hydrochloric  acid,  there  remained  29*18  grammes 
of  residue  =36*19%.    Total  composition: — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  etc  '..  63*91  7o 

Sandy  clay =  IS'SOgrs.  =  22-707o 

Heavy  residue =  10-88  „     =  13-39  7o 

100 
The  main  residue  consisted  essentially  of  a  dark  blue  siliceous 
clay,  containing  minute  flakes  of  mica  and  spheres  of  iron  pyrites. 

The  heayy  residue  chiefly  contained  grains  of  glauconite,  many 
of  which  show  clear  traces  of  their  origin  as  organic  casts.  Most 
of  these  are  Globigerinoid  or  Rotaline  in  form,  one-,  three-,  or  fiv©- 
chambered  aggregates  being  frequently  noticed.  The  remainder  is 
mainly  composed  of  quartz-grains,  the  larger  ones  perfectly  rounded 
and  colourless,  or  else  subangular  and  eyen  highly  angular ;  while 
the  finer  residue  consists  almost  entirely  of  quartzose  angular 
particles  and  flakes  of  silyery  muscoyite. 

By  means  of  heayy  liquid  the  following  minerals  were  obtained : — 
Tourmaline.  Crystals  of  this  mineral  are  abundant,  the 
hexagonal  prism  and  rhombohedral  terminations  being  well 
deyeloped.  The  length  yaries  from  '048  to  *161  mm.,  and  the 
breadtji  from  '029  to  '068  mm.  The  colour  is  usually  yellow- 
brown  to  purple-brown,  minute  dark  enclosures  also  being  yery 
abundant.  The  absorption  is,  as  usual,  yery  strong,  with  0  >£, 
and  in  the  smaller  examples  the  polarization-colours  are  high,  of 
delicate  pink  and  blue  tints.     A  few  fragments  are  also  present. 

Kutile  occurs  in  red  and  deep  yellow-brown  rods  (maximum 
length  '165  mm.,  breadth  '03  mm.)  and  light  yellow  irregular  frag- 
ments. One  of  the  crystals  is  beautifully  zoned,  and  twinned,  giving 
rise  to  the  familiar  knee-shaped  combination.  In  one  of  the  larger 
yellow  masses  numerous  enclosures  of  ellipsoid,  rod-like,  and 
irregular  character  are  yisible. 
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Zircon  is  present  in  very  rounded  grains,  many  of  which  are 
diBtinctly  zoned.     Maximum  length  '056  mm.,  breadth  *026  mm. 

Iron  Pyrites  is  abundant  in  rods,  rounded  aggregates,  and 
thin  films,  and  limonite  is  also  not  uncommon. 

As  previously  mentioned,  flakes  of  silvery  muscovite  and 
brown  biotiteare  numerous,  in  addition  to  green  micaceous  films 
of  chlorite. 

Garnet.  A  very  transparent  mineral,  having  perfect  crystalline 
form  (rhombic  dodecahedron)  and  quite  isotropic,  agrees  in  its 
eharacters  with  the  crystals  which  have  been  definitely  determined 
in  the  next  zone. 

E  y  a  n  i  t  e.  A  rectangular  block  with  feebly-developed  pinaooidal 
cleavages  at  90^,  polarizing  in  low  grey  tints  and  having  an  ex- 
tinction angle  of  30^,  is  evidently  an  example  of  this  mineraL 

As  in  the  previous  cases,  opaque  white  and  dull  brown  adamantine 
grains  are  numerous,  but  their  true  nature  has  not  been  determined. 

A  second  experiment  carried  out  on  42*45  grammes  of  material 
yielded: 

Carbonate  of  lime 70-32% 

Eesidue 29^7o 

100 
While  the  marl  was  dissolving  a  delicate  foraminifer  was 
obtained,  which  Mr.  Chapman  has  identified  as  FlahelUna  eordaia^ 
Eeuss,  a  representative  of  the  Nodosarininss  most  commonly  present 
in  the  Cenomanian.  Further  washing  of  the  marl  for  foranunifera 
yielded  no  further  results. 

Compared  with  the  previous  zone,  the  Glauconitic  Marls  show  :— 

1.  A  diminution  in  the  size  and  quantity  of  the  glauconitic 
grains. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  calcareous  constituents. 

3.  An  increase  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  contained 
detrital  minerals,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  their  size. 

4.  An  abundance  of  tourmaline,  particularly  in  the  crystal  form. 
EspeciaUy  characteristic  of  these  marls  is : — 

5.  The  abundance  and  variety  in  form  of  iron  pyrites. 
While  we  may  further  note : — 

6.  The  presence  of  kyanite  and  garnet. 

Grey  Marls  or  Yellow  Sandstone. 
Woodbum  Glen.     (No.  4  a  in  Table  II.) 

The  weight  of  material  employed  in  the  analysis  was  83*74 
grammes.     After  solution  in  acid  the  insoluble  residue  yielded : — 

Pl^^  QA.«ft^   «-   /OaCoa  45-22  7o 

^y ^SSgm.  or   Icaay! U-0^% 

Heavy  residue    ...      8*99  „     =  Hea^y  residue 10-73 7, 

46-87  99-99 

The  main  residue  consists  chiefly  of  finely-divided  clay  and 
minute  quartz-grains. 
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The  heavy  residue  was  divided  hy  sifting  into  four  parts : — 

A.  Exceeding  1  mm.  in  diameter ='33  gramme;  this  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  water-dear  rounded  grains  of  quartz.  But  some 
which  are  green-tinted,  due  to  thin  films  of  chlorite,  are  more 
angular  in  character. 

B.  *345  gramme  is  formed  of  quartz-  and  glauconite-grains  in 
about  equal  proportions,  these  having  an  average  diameter  of  *5  mm. 
The  quartz  is,  in  the  main,  rounded  and  transparent.  A  few 
silicified  Jnoc^amu^prisms  are  also  present,  together  with  red  and 
black  fragments  whose  nature  has  not  been  determined.  The 
glauconitic  grains  show  distinct  evidence  of  alteration  to  a  lighter 
yellow-green  product,  only  the  darker  green  forms  retaining  their 
organic  outline. 

C.  The  finest  portion  of  the  residue  (8*18  grammes)  consists  of 
minute  angular  grains  of  quartz,  some  of  them  almost  rod-like  in 
character,  flakes  of  mica,  well-crystallized  blocks  of  iron  pyrites, 
and  green  glauconite-grains. 

D.  The  heaviest  residue,  obtained  by  the  use  of  heavy  liquids, 
though  not  abundant,  was  interesting.  The  minerals,  in  order  of 
note,  are  as  follows  : — 

Iron  Pyrites  or  Marcasite.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  these  two  forms  of  iron  sulphide,  though  the 
silvery  white  aggregations  more  probably  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  latter,  and  the  brass-ydlow  cubic  crystals  may  be  safely 
referred  to  the  former. 

Tourmaline.  Crystals  of  this  mineral  are  fairly  abundant, 
the  rhombohedral  faces  being  well-marked  at  one  extremity,  while 
the  other  end  is  irregularly  outlined  or  flat,  having  apparently 
Bi^ffered  fracture. 

Zircon.  Fragments  of  this  mineral  are  numerous,  but  distinct 
orystals  are  few  and  these  also  rarely  show  zoning. 

Entile  occurs  in  orange-yellow  irregularly-ehaped  grains,  no 
crystals  being  noted. 

Anatase.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  record  of  this 
mineral  in  the  Cretaceous  of  these  islands.  The  crystal  is  of  a  blue 
colour,  changing  to  pale  golden  yellow.  The  pyramidal  form  is 
clearly  shown  at  one  extremity,  but  the  other  end  has  been  cleaved 
parallel  to  the  basal  plane.  The  lustre  is  adamantine,  and  the  length 
a '046  mm. 

Chlorite  is  present  in  thin  micaceous  films. 

This  zone  differs  from  the  preceding  by : — 

1.  The  greater  abundance  of  detrital  materials. 

2.  The  reduction  in  amount  of  glauconite. 

3.  The  presence  of  anatase. 

Yellow  Sandstone.     (Zone  of  Oatrea  carinata.) 
Hillsport,  Islandmagee.     (No.  5  a  in  Table  II.) 

The  specimens  obtained  were  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and 
apparently  consisted  of  quartz-grains  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
glauconite. 
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The  original  weight  after  drying =41*39  grammes.  After  soation 
in  207o  hydrochloric  acid  there  remained  24-6  grammes  =  69-4/j,,  or 
total  percentage  composition : — 

Carbonate  of  lime 4(H7o 

Eeddue  59-4Vo 

100 

The  residue  consists  mainly  of  sand-grains,  very  minute  glauconitic 
•casts,  fragments  of  opal  showing  traces  of  organic  structure,  and 
Abundant  thin  flakes  of  muscovito  exhibiting  iridescent  tints.  In 
addition  the  following  minerals  were  observed :  r utile,  no  definite 
■crystals,  but  red  and  orange-yellow  fragments;  zircon,  both  in 
well-terminated  crystals  and  rounded  grains,  -085  mm.  in  diameter ; 
tourmaline,  generally  showing  perfect  prismatic  outline  and  good 
rhombohedral  terminations  ;  bio  tit  e  in  thin  brown  cleavage-flakes. 

A  green  mineral  showing  strong  cleavage  parallel  to  the  vertical 
axes  with  occasional  cross  cleavages  at  90^,  having  straight 
•extinction,  fair  polarization-colours,  and  no  apparent  pleochroism, 
most  resembles  enstatiteinits  appearance  and  characters. 

A  dull  black  mineral  occurring  in  rounded  botryoidal  fragments 
is  also  present,  often  displaying  a  bluish  tint.  When  tested  in 
borax  and  sodium-carbonate  beads  in  the  reducing  flame,  no 
evidence  of  manganese  or  iron  was  obtained.  At  present,  therefore, 
its  true  nature  must  remain  uncertain,  although  both  limonite 
and  psilomelane  have  suggested  themselves. 

Yellowish  brittle  masses  are  also  present,  of  less  hardness  than 
glass,  but  not  as  yet  further  recognized. 

Yellow  Sandstone. 

Colin  Glen.     (No.  5  in  Table  11.) 

Forty  grammes  of  the  rock  yielded  25-3  grammes  of  residue 
=  63-257,,  that  is:— 

Carbonate  of  lime  36-75  % 

Beeidue    63-25Vo 

100 
The  residue  consists  mainly  of  small  quartz-grains  less  than 
'25  mm.  in  diameter,  thin  flakes  of  muscovite,  tourmaline  in 
beautifully-preserved  crystals  (phowing  hexagonal  prisms  terminated 
by  rhombohedral  faces),  rutile  in  deep  red,  more  or  less  rounded 
grains,  and  rounded  examples  of  zircon. 

The  rock  differs  from  that  previously  described  in  not  con- 
taining any  glauconitic  casts,  and  both  the  Yellow  Sandstones  are 
lacking  in  iron  pyrites,  therein  differing  from  the  Grey  Marls  of 
Woodbum. 

Enclosure  in  Grey  Marls. 
Woodbum  Glen.     (No.  4  in  Table  II.) 

Of  the  enclosed  calcareous  sandstone  79*97  grammes  was  dis7 
solved  in  20%  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  49*84  grammes  of  residue, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  can  be  classed  as  heavy. 
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Total  percentage  composition : — 

Carbonate  of  lime   87-687o 

Clay,  etc l-86°/o 

Heary  residae 6046 % 

100 

The  largest  fragment  is  a  block  of  quartz,  coloured  green  by  thin 
chloritic  films,  4  mm.  in  length  and  3*5  mm.  in  breadth.  There  are 
also  yellow  grains  of  the  same  mineral  (2  mm.  in  greatest  diameter), 
most  of  the  water-clear  type  having  an  average  size  of  1'5  mm. 
While  the  majority  are  extremely  rounded,  it  should  be  noted  that 
those  having  a  green  tint  are  in  almost  all  cases  distinctly  sub- 
angular.  Glauconite  is  also  present,  showing  traces  of  organic 
structure.  A  few  cleavage-flakes  of  red  orthodase  also  occur.  The 
greater  part  of  the  residue  consists,  therefore,  of  beautifully  rounded 
quartz-  and  glauconite-grains. 

In  a  heavy  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  over  3*34,  a  large 
crop  of  minerals  was  obtained,  including : — 

1.  Bounded  transparent  dark-bordered  zircons. 

2.  Deep  red  and  light  yellow  grains  of  r utile. 

3.  Beautifully  perfect  crystals  (rhombic  dodecahedra)  of  garnet 
of  a  pink  to  red  colour,  remaining  entirely  isotropic  under  crossed 
nicols. 

4.  Crystallized  iron  pyrites. 

5.  Eyanite  is  also  present  in  some  quantity,  having  the  same 
characters  as  the  mineral  described  under  the  Glauconitic  Marls 
(p.  672). 

In  the  lighter  residue  occur  large  crystals  of  tourmaline  and 
green  flakes  of  chlorite. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  enclosed  fragments  are  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  their  detrital  residue,  the 
minerals  noticed  being  quartz,  orthodase,  zircon,  rutile,  tourmaline^ 
garnet,  kyanite,  iron  pyrites,  glauconite,  and  chlorifce.  In  the 
presence  of  garnet  and  kyanite  this  grit  resembles  the  Glauco- 
nitic Marls  rather  than  the  Yellow  Marls  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

Inoceramua-htaii.     (Zone  of  Inoceramtis  Crispi,  Tate.) 
Woodbum  Glen.    (No.  3  in  Table  II.) 

After  solution  81-42  grammes  yielded  27*34  grammes  of  insoluble 
material,  25*97  of  which  may  be  called  heavy  residue. 
Total  composition : — 

Carbonate  of  lime 66-427o 

Clay  =     1-37 grs.  =     l-eSVo 

Heavy  residue =  26-97  „     =  81-907o 

100 

The  residue,  above  1  mm.  in  diameter,  consists  in  the  main  of 
angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  quartz-  and  glauconite-grains. 
These  occasionally  show  their  origin  as  organic  caste,  and  have  a 
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deep  green  colour,  but  in  most  cases  are  altering  to  a  light  green 
variety. 

The  qnartz-grains  are  nsnally  translucent,  the  largest  being 
4*5  mm.  long  and  8  mm.  broad,  and  are  at  the  same  time  coloured 
green  by  films  of  chlorite.  The  water-clear  examples  are  far  more 
rounded  than  those  which  are  coloured,  but  some  still  retain  angular 
outlines.  There  are  also  loose  aggr^ates  of  quartz  and  glanoonite, 
probably  formed  in  situ.  We  may  thus  divide  the  coarser  detrital 
materials  into  three  parts :  — 

(a)  Quarts  deriTed  from  schists,  etc,  usually  coloured  and  subanfular. 

{b)  Quarts-grains  which  are  water-dear,  transparent,  genenuly  highly 
rounded,  and  probably  deriTed  from  clastic  rooks. 

(e)  Looee  friable  aggregates  of  quarts  and  glauoonite,  presumably  formed  in 
place. 

In  this  zone  first  appear  delicate  meshes  of  Hexactinellid  sponges 
replaced  in  glauconite,  though  unfortunately  most  of  them  break  up 
very  readily.  One  of  these,  which  was  somewhat  better  preserved 
than  others,  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde,  who  informs 
me  that  from  so  small  a  piece  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  genus  to 
which  it  belonged,  though  it  may  not  improbably  be  a  mesh  of 
Flocoscyphia. 

The  finer  residue  is  composed  of  glauconite  and  angular  grains 
of  quartZy  together  with-  many  thin  fletkes  of  silvery  white  mica. 
The  glauconite  is  frequently  in  the  form  of  green  rods,  these  being 
portions  of  the  spicular  meshes  previously  mentioned. 

A  number  of  heavy  minerals  were  obtained  by  Uie  use  of  boro- 
tungstate  of  cadmium  (sp.  gr.  2-93),  these  including : — 

Zircon^  frequently  well  preserved,  showing  combinations  of 
the  prism  and  pyramid  of  opposite  orders.  One  was  identical  in 
form  with  Dana's  type  5  with  elongated  axis.^  Beautifully  rounded 
grains  are  also  numerous. 

Entile  in  deep  crimson  and  orange-yellow  fragments. 

Tourmaline,  both  in  black  columnar  (schorl)  and  grey-brown 
crystab. 

Garnet  of  a  distinct  pink  colour,  in  perfectly  formed  rhombic 
dodecahedra. 

Ey  ani  te,  showing  two  cleavages  at  90^,  low  polarization-colours, 
and  extinction  at  about  30°. 

Pyrites  is  present  as  small  spheres  of  brassy-metaUio  lustre, 
also  in  combinations  of  cubic  crystals,  while  rod-like  silvery  white 
aggregates  must  probably  be  referred  to  marcasite.  A  Textularia 
gMnthsa  was  observed  completely  replaced  in  pyrites. 

Limoniteis  very  abundant  in  dull-red  amorphous  masses. 

Muscovite  is  common  in  the  lighter  washings. 

For  interprismatic  silidfication  of  Inoceramus,  see  p.  556. 

This  zone  markedly  differs  from  the  preceding  in : 

1.  The  great  increase  in  the  calcareous  constituents. 

2.  The  presence  of  glauconitic  sponge-meshes. 

1  <  System  of  Mineialogy,'  6th  ed.  (1892)  p.  483. 
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Chloritic  Chalk  (Spongiarian  Zone). 
Woodburn  Glen.     (No.  2  in  Table  II.) 

After  solution  80*66  grammes  yielded  4*88  grammes  of  insoluble 
material,  3*96  of  which  may  be  classed  as  heavy  residue. 
Total  composition : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  93*96  Vq 

Olay,eto =      92  gr.    =     114  7o 

HeaTyremdue =  3-96  gps.  =    4*91  % 

100 

The  residue  exceeding  *5  mm.  in  diameter  consisted  of  angular 
colourless  flakes  of  quartz,  and  a  great  abundance  of  glauconitic 
grains,  most  of  which  are  changing  to  a  yellowish  or  reddish 
alteration-product,  having  a  limonitic  aspect.  A  special  feature  is 
the  perfect  preservation  of  many  of  the  casts,  the  nature  of  the 
foraminifera  being  easily  determinable,  wbUe  spicular  meshes  are 
also  conspicuous.  A  few  delicate  white  siliceous  tests  of  forami- 
nifera are  also  present. 

Mr.  Chapman  has  been  able  to  identify  the  following  species 
from  these  well-preserved  glauconitic  casts,  and  the  remarks  attached 
are  his: — 

Tattuiaria  globuloaa,  Ehr Internal  oasts,  frequent. 

T,  anceps,  Beuss    One  example  of  an  internal  cast. 

Verneuilina  triqueira  QlwasL)    ...  An  external  oast 

Tritcuna  tricarincUa,  Beoss Internal  casts. 

BuUmina  Orbiffnt/if'ReuBB   An  external  oast 

£.  d&rchisomana,  d'Orb. „ 

B.  obiusa,  d'Orb.    „ 

B,  variabilis,  d'Orh „ 

Globifferina  buUoideSf  d*Orh „ 

Gl.  aquilaier€Ui8,  Bndj   „ 

?Discorbina  rosacea  (dOrb.)    An  internal  oast 

Anomalina  ammonoides  (Beuss)  ...  External  oasts. 

?  A.  grosserugosa  (GHimbel)  External  and  internal  oasts. 

Truncatulina  Ungeriana  (aOrh.) . .  Internal  oasts. 

For  further  notes  on  these  casts,  see  p.  581. 

In  the  finer  residue,  angular  transparent  quartz,  glauconitic 
spicular  meshes,  fragments  of  silidfied  foraminifera,  and  hexagonal 
fljEkkes  of  muscovite  are  numerous.  The  glauconite-grains  and 
quartz  are  ofben  coated  with  a  layer  of  red-brown  limonite. 
In  general  the  former  do  not  show  much  trace  of  thei^*  organic  origin, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  green  rods  (casts  of  spicular  axial  canals 
presumably),  which  are  relatively  most  abundant  in  the  finest 
portion  of  the  residue. 

Heavy  minerals  are  less  marked  than  in  previous  cases,  though 
zircon,  in  colourless  grains ;  rutile,  in  large  yellow  grains  (no  deep 
red  varieties  being  noted) ;  tourmaline,  fairly  abundant  and  in  good 
crystals ;  garnet,  in  small  pink  rhombic  dodecahedra  and  larger 
flat  ^'agments;  felspar,  undergoing  kaolinization ;  and  chlorite, 
in  blue-green  flakes,  have  been  noticed. 

aJ.G.S.  No.  212.  2  a 
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The  principal  points  of  interest  in  this  zone  are : — 

1.  The  predominanoe  of  calcareous  oonstituents. 

2.  The  angularity  of  the  quartz-grains. 

8.  The  abundance  and  good  preservation  of  glauoonitic  oasts  of 

foraminifera  and  sponge-meshes. 
4.  The  diminution  in  the  quantity  and  size  of   the  heavy 

minerals,  with  the  exception  of  tourmaline. 

White  Limestone.     (Zone  of  Belemnitella  mucronata.) 
Woodbum  Glen,     (No.  1  6  in  Table  II.) 

Of  this  white  chalk  82*4  grammes  was  dissolved  in  20  %  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yielding  *505  gramme  of  day,  and  *015  gramme  of  heavy 
residue. 

Total  percentage  composition : — 

Carbonate  of  lime 99*879  % 

Clay,  etc     -613% 

Heavy  residue    0182  70 

100 

The  heavy  residue  consists  of  a  few  small  angular  quartz-grains, 
two  or  three  flakes  of  musoovite,  and  limonite. 

Same  Zone,  Divis  Hill.    (No.  1  in  Table  II.) 

After  solution  as  above  81*42  grammes  yielded  '547  gramme  of 
clayey  material,  and  *0042  gramme  of  heavy  residue,  the  latter 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  limonite,  with  one  or  two  quartz-grains 
(probably  wind-blown). 

Total  percentage  composition  :— 

Carbonate  of  lime    99-323% 

Clay,  etc -672  70 

Heayy  remdue  -006  % 

100 

Same  Zone^  Magberamome.    (No.  1  a  in  Table  11.) 

On  analysis  80*6  grammes  yielded  '394  gramme  of  insoluble  day, 
sUica,  etc.,  and  -0327  gramme  of  heavy  residue,  giving 

Carbonate  of  lime    99*47  % 

Fine  residue     •488'»/o 

HeaTy  residue -041  •/o 

100 

The  main  residue  consists  of  a  thin,  flaky  brown  clay,  while  the 
heavy  residue  is  in  greater  quantity  than  is  usual  with  chalks  from 
the  BeUmniuVa  mucronato-zone.  This  excess  is  due,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  presence  of  large  silicified  fragments  of  organisms ;  but  the 
alteration  has  proceeded  too  far  for  us  to  be  able  to  identify  the 
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original  natare  of  the  test  thus  altered.  Apart  from  these  fragments, 
the  detrital  minerals  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  other  cases 
analysed,  quartz-grains  being  abundant.  These  are  mostly  very 
angular,  and  are  either  colourless  or  coloured  yellow  by  ferruginous 
coatings.  In  addition  to  these,  zircon-crystals  and  tourmaline  have 
been  noted,  though  these  are  very  rare.  Glauoonite-grains  are  also 
present,  and  show  clearly  that  they  have  originated  as  the  internal 
casts  of  foraminifera. 

Speaking  generally,  the  BeUmniteUa  mucronata-zone  is  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  detrital  minerals. 

The  reasons  guiding  the  selection  of  the  following  specimens 
obtained  at  Murlough  Bay  have  been  stated  on  p.  665. 

Pebble-Conglomerate.     (No.  12  in  Table  II.) 

The  specimens  obtained  consisted  of  a  pink  limestone,  spotted 
with  glauconitic  grains,  and  enclosing  rounded  and  subangular 
pebbles  of  quartzite  and  vein-quartz.  The  analysis  is  that  of  the 
chalk  itself,  the  pebbles  having  been  previously  removed. 

The  original  weight  after  dryings 53*67  grammes.  After  solution 
in  20  7o  hydrochloric  acid,  there  remained :  Clay,  etc  =: 2*22  grammes ; 
heavy  residues 38*56  grammes. 

Total  percentage  composition : — 

Carbonate  of  lime   .*...    28-167o 

Clay,  etc 4*14'»/o 

Heavy  residue GT'TOVo 

100 

The  main  residue  calls  for  little  comment,  consisting  only  of  fine 
clayey  material,  enclosing  minute  grains  of  quartz  and  glauconite. 

The  heavy  residue  has  been  further  subdivided,  by  means  of 
sifting,  into  four  parts  : — 

A  (material  that  does  not  pass  through  a  sieve  with  30  meshes 
to  the  inch).  Mainly  composed  of  pebbles  of  quartzite,  some 
altogether  colourless,  others  coloured  green  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  thin  chloritic  coating,  yeUow-green  masses  of  glauconite  showing 
no  traces  of  organic  structure,  red  orthoclase-felspar,  felspathic 
micaceous  sandstone,  finely  micaceous  golden-yellow  sand-rock,  and 
among  the  smaller  examples  colourless  subangular  grains  of  quartz. 

B  (not  traversing  a  sieve  of  60  meshes  to  the  inch).  In  this 
residue  the  glauconite  has  more  definite  outlines,  but  its  organic 
origin  is  very  much  obscured.  Colourless  and  brown  grains  of 
quartz,  both  rounded  and  angular,  are  abundant.  In  many  cases 
the  glauconite-grains  are  distinctly  tubular,  having  apparently  been 
the  internal  casts  of  sponge-spicules.  The  l^ht  yellow-green 
glauconite-grains  are  clearly  the  first  stages  in  the  alteration  of  the 
deep-green  varieties,  most  of  which  are  undoubted  internal  casts  of 
organisms.  The  latter  are  often  coated  with  a  lighter  layer,  or, 
if  a  dark-green  grain  be  broken,  it  is  often  seen  to  have  a  distinct 
whitish  to  yellow  border,  penetrating  to  some  depth.  A  few 
mica-fiakes  and  silidfied  tests  of  foraminifera  are  also  present. 

2a2 
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C  (not  traversing  a  sieve  of  120  meshes  to  the  inch).  Colonrless 
quartz-grains  make  up  the  greater  part  of  this  residue,  the  remainder 
consisting  ahnost  entirely  of  dark-green  and  yellow-green  glauconite, 
the  former  showing  the  characteristic  rounded  outlines. 

D.  The  finest  material  is  composed  of  very  fine  grains  of  quarts 
and  glauconite,  the  former  highly  angular,  and  either  colourless  or 
pale  yellow.  Mica-flakes  are  numerous.  By  means  of  heavy  liquid 
(cadmium  horotungstate  of  sp.  gr.  2*84),  a  large  crop  of  heavy 
minerals  was  obtained,  including  rutile,  zircon,  tourmaline,  garnet, 
and  chlorite : — 

1.  Entile. — In  general  this  mineral  shows  no  evidence  of  crystal- 
line form,  and  is  of  an  orange-yeUow  to  a  deep-red  colour.  While 
twinning  is  not  marked  in  most  cases,  I  have  obtained  one  of  the 
peculiar  interlaced  groups,  consisting  of  a  number  of  intergrown 
twinned  needles,  to  which  De  Saussure  applied  the  name  of 
sagenite. 

2.  Zircon  occurs  in  definite  crystals  of  prismatic  habit,  the 
pyramidal  terminations  beiog,  to  some  extent,  rounded.  Colourlesa 
grains  are  also  not  infrequent,  the  high  refractive  index  and 
polarization-colours  rendering  them  easy  of  identification. 

3.  G  ar n et. — This  mineral  is  present  in  the  form  of  pink-coloured 
fragments  and  perfectly  formed  crystals :  the  latter,  owing  to  the 
unequal  development  of  the  faces  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron, 
often  appear  to  have  a  prismatic  habit.  Cleavage  being  wimting, 
the  fracture-surfaces  are  usually  irregular,  and  both  fragments  and 
crystals  are,  generally  speaking,  isotropic.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
residue. 

4.  Tourmaline. — A  few  crystals  are  present,  showing  t^erhom- 
bohedral  terminations  and  characteristically  strong  absorption. 

6.  Chlorite  occurs  in  green  fiakes,  when  perfect  showing  hexa- 
gonal outlines,  but  not  usually  displaying  strong  pleochroism. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  conglomerate  is  therefore 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  detrital  materials. 


White  Limestone  immediately  above  tlie  Conglomerate. 
(No.  11  in  Table  II.) 

This  consisted  of  a  white  chalk  in  which  a  few  pebbles  of  quartz 
were  embedded. 

The  original  weight  after  drying = 79-23  grammes.  After  solution 
there  remained  3*35  grammes  of  residue = 4-24  %)  or 

Main  residue  (day,  etc)    ...  =  1-82   gr.    =    2*29 «/o 

HeaTyreridue     =  1-538    .,     =     l-W»/o 

Carbonate  of  lime 95-77  Vo 

100 

The  heavy  residue  was  further  subdivided  into : — 
(a)  Silicified  Inoceramw-tesU^'l^O  gramme.     These  consbt  of 
snow-white  rectangular  blocks,  which  show  when  fractured  columnar 
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arrangements,  like  the  pillars  in  an  ancient  temple.  Chalcedonifica- 
tion  has  proceeded  on  an  extensive  scale,  so  that  each  pillar  now 
consists  of  coUoid  silica,  which  has  assumed  a  beaded  form,  due  to  the 
formation  of  minute  stalactitic  outgrowths  of  chalcedony.  Erom 
the  results  obtained  at  Woodbum,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  but  a  further  stage  in  the  interprismatic  silicification  of  the 
Bhells  of  Inoceramun. 

(6)  One  mm.  in  diameter  and  above = *28  gramme.  This  includes 
a  pebble  of  quartz  with  chlorite  in  the  interspaces,  5  mm.  in  diameter. 
Most  of  the  quartz-pebbles,  which  are  numerous,  are  subangular, 
only  the  smaller  grains  being  truly  round.  Glauconitic  masses  are 
numerous,  but  generally  display  no  organic  structure.  In  one  case, 
however,  it  is  dear  that  the  whole  consists  of  a  deHcate  sponge- 
mesh  of  spicular  casts  still  bound  together,  and  further  enclosed  in 
a  matrix  of  glauconitic  material.  Fragments  of  biotite,  by  their 
arrangement  evidently  relics  of  biotite-mica-schists,  also  occur. 

{c)  Eesidue  over  *5  mm.  in  diameter =*347  gramme.  This  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  colourless,  angular,  subang^ar,  and  rounded 
quartz-grains,  dark-green  and  yellow-green  glauconitic  casts  (in 
general  having  no  recognizable  form,  though  one  distinct  spicular 
rod  was  observed),  and  fragments  of  silicified  /m)C€ramt««-pnsms. 

{d)  Residue  over  '2^  mm.  in  diameter.  Practically  the  same  as  c^ 
except  that  the  quartz-grains  are  far  more  angular. 

(/)  Minute  residue,  about -22  gramme.  The  organic  casts  are  more 
prominent  than  in  the  previous  cases,  the  dark-green  casts  of  the 
fiponge-spicules  often  showing  expanded  knobs.  Beautiful  yellow 
casts  of  foraminifera,  mostly  in  individual  rounded  cells,  but  some- 
times exhibiting  the  whole  structure  in  detail,  are  also  preserved. 
Mr.  Chapman,  having  examined  these  together  with  those  of  the 
Ohloritic  Chalk  of  Woodburn,  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the 
following  report : — 

'  The  glauconite-grains  from  the  Chalk  of  the  above  localitieB  are 
characterized  by  a  quasi-translucent  appearance,  which  is  in  distinct 
contrast  to  that  of  the  glauconitic  grains  from  some  other  sedimen- 
tary deposits,  such  as  the  i^ummuZtna-zone  of  the  Barton  Series  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  glauconitic  clay  of  the  Gault  of  Copt 
Point,  near  Folkestone. 

'  Two  kinds  of  casts  are  here  present : — 

'  Firstly,  those  which  have  been  moulded  within  the  chambers  of 
^the  foraminifera.  They  reproduce  most  delicately  all  the  minute 
spaces  within  the  shell,  even  to  the  stolon-passages.  The  colour  of 
these  internal  casts  is  usually  found  ranging  from  a  dull  yeUow  to 
an  apple-green. 

•S^ndly,  there  are  grains  in  which  the  external  form  of  the 
foraminiferal  test  is  reproduced,  and  these  usually  have  a  less 
definitely  finished  surface,  although  many  are  exactly  comparable  in 
form  with  the  original  test.  In  point  of  fact,  the  casts  selected 
.exhibit  so  admirably  all  the  superficial  characters  of  the  original 
shells  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  the  majority 
id  the  specimens  their  generic,  and  even  specific,  names. 
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*  Besides  the  glauconite-casts  of  the  foraminifera  mentioned  in 
the  list  below,  there  also  occurred  in  the  residues  searched  an 
example  of  a  ffaplophragmium,  of  small  size,  but  probably 
ff.  Uuidormtunif  Bomemann,  having  the  original  arenaceous 
test:— 

Textularia  agglutinans,  d'Orb.    ...  An  internal  cmU 

T.  fflobulota,  £hr. Internal  casts. 

VemeuUina  ipinuloaa,  Beoas   „        cast 

V.  iriqueira  {Wmat)    „ 

Gldbigerina  cretacea,  d*Orb. „ 

Anomalina  amnumoides  (Beun)  ...  „ 

TnMcataiina  Ungenana{d!OT\}.)„  „ 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  report  that,  unlike  the  Chloritic 
Chalk  of  Woodburn,  this  limestone  contains  no  external  casts. 
The  heaviest  minerals  were  separated  by  means  of  cadmium  boro- 
tungstate,  and  included  deep-red  fragments  of  rutile  (not  common), 
numerous  colourless  crystals  (showing  pyramid  and  prism),  and 
rounded  grains  of  zircon,  grey-brown  crystals  and  yellow-brown 
rounded  examples  of  tourm^Une,  green  flakes  of  chlorite,  and 
amorphous  red  blocks  of  limonite.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  in  many  cases  topaz  is  probably  present.  This 
mineral,  owing  to  its  comparatively  low  refractive  index,  may  be 
easily  mistaken  for  quartz,  unless  it  be  in  well-marked  deavage- 
fragments.  These  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  abundant,  (hie 
crystal  of  garnet  is  also  present.  The  average  length  of  the 
prismatic  minerals  is  *08  to  *I  mm. 

The  principal  differences  between  this  and  the  previous  residue 
are: — 

1.  The  sudden  reduction  in  the  amount  of  detrital  minerals 

present. 

2.  The  increasing  angularity  of  the  quartz-grains. 

8.  The  abundance  of  glauconitic  internal  casts  of  foraminifera. 
Compared  with  the  casts  obtained  from  'Woodburn,  we  have 
4.  The  apparent  absence  of  external  casts. 


Chalk,  6  feet  above  the  Conglomerate. 
(No.  10  in  Table  II.) 

After  solution  in  acid,  72-86  grammes  of  chalk  yielded  2*250 
grammes  of  residue = 3*088  7o9  ^^  &  percentage  composition  of: — 

Carbonate  of  bme,  etc 96-91  Vo 

Clay,  etc.     =  1-61  gr.  =     2-07Vo 

Heavy  residue    =    -74  „    =     102  Vo 

100 

In  the  coarse  heavy  residue  none  of  the  grains  exceed  1  mm. 
in  diameter ;  these  consist  mainly  of  rounded  and  rectangular 
fragments  of  quartz,  and  irregular  glauconitic  aggregates.     The 
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finer  residue  is  interestiiig  from  the  abundance  of  glauconitic  casts 
of  sponge-spicules.  Seme  of  these  are  merely  tapering  rods,  others 
are  expanded  at  one  extremity,  forming  a  flat  or  subdivided  head, 
separated  from  the  main  body  by  a  constriction,  and  some  are 
also  spindle-shaped.  Most  of  these  are  of  a  deep-green  colour, 
therein  contrasting  with  the  yellow  casts  of  the  foraminifera. 
Of  these,  rounded  individual  chambers  are  most  numerous,  but  unions 
of  such  are  not  uncommon,  though  the  latter  are  not  so  weU  pre- 
served as  in  the  previous  examples.  Portions  of  a  Textularian  cast, 
showing  the  alternating  character  of  the  chambers,  and  OloUgerinm 
have  been  observed.  Pragments  of  delicate  silidfied  tests  are  also 
present. 

No  heavy  minerals  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  heavy  liquids. 

The  most  noticeable  features  in  this  limestone  are : — 

1.  Quartz-fragments  less  than  1  mm.  in  diameter. 

2.  The  increasing  abundance  of  sponge-spicule  casts. 

3.  The  absence  of  heavy  minerals. 


Chalkj  12  feet  above  the  Conglomerate. 
(No.  9  in  Table  II.) 

After  solution  in  acid,  80*92  grammes  of  chalk  yielded  1*675 
gramme  of  residue=2*07  7o*    ^^  analysb  therefore  gives 

Carbonate  of  lime 97*93  ®/o 

01ay,etc. =  1-622  gr.    =     1-88  Vo 

Heavy  reaidue    =     -153   „     =      •189Vo 

100 

The  residue  above  *5  mm.  in  diameter  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  the  siliceous  meshes  formed  in  the  interspaces  between  the  prisms 
of  InoceramuS'SheHs.  Viewed  from  the  side,  the  delicate  columns 
are  beautifully  shown  in  the  larger  specimens,  while  in  most 
the  replacing  silica  forms  thin  chalcedonic  films,  dividing  up  the 
test  into  irregular  networks.  The  chalcedony  appears  snow-white 
on  the  upper  and  outer  surfaces.  An  Ammoditcus  incertta  and 
other  organic  bodies  are  present,  replaced  in  snow-white  chalcedony. 
A  few  rounded  and  subangular  grains  of  quartz  were  also  observed, 
and  some  solid  white  masses  of  doubtful  origin,  breaking  with  an 
even  fracture. 

.  The  finer  residue  consists  mainly  of  films  derived  from  Inocerami 
as  described  above,  numerous  rounded  yellow  spheres,  the  casts  of 
individual  foraminiferal  chambers,  in  some  cases  united  and  then 
displaying  the  original  form  of  the  organisms.  Qlohigerina  is  the 
most  common  genus,  Textularian  types  not  having  been  observed. 
In  addition,  rods,  the  internal  casts  of  sponge-spicules,  are  numerous, 
but  much  smaller  than  those  observed  in  previous  cases.  Deep- 
green  glauconitic  grains,  though  noticed,  were  rare.  The  detrital 
material  is  composed  of  small  colourless  angular  grains  of  quartz. 
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Bhining  flakes  of  mnscovite,  one  fragment  of  black  toormaline  (schorl), 
and  a  wine-yellow  rutile,  exhibiting  knee-shaped  twinning. 
Compared  with  previous  experiments,  we  notice  here : — 

1.  The  abundant  evidence  of  siliciflcation. 

2.  The  reduction  in  size  of  the  sponge-spicules. 


Chalky  18  feet  above  the  Conglomerate. 
(No.  8  in  Table  II.) 

After  solution  in  add,  80*84  grammes  yielded  *922  gramme  of 
residue=.l-147,. 

The  analysis  is  therefore  as  follows : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  98-86  7^ 

Clay,  etc =  -840  gr.   =     1-03970 

Heavy  residue    =  -062    „     =      '101 7© 

100 

Of  the  latter  -0226  gramme  exceeding  '5  mm.  in  diameter  consistB 
almost  exclusively  of  the  thin  siliceous  fibrous  films  previously 
described,  one  or  two  quartz-grains,  numerous  rods  and  masses 
of  limonite,  extremely  porous,  and  seen  to  be  made  up  of  minute 
rounded  gi-ains.  Some  of  these,  when  broken  open,  are  seen  to 
possess  a  distinct  labyrinthic  structure,  and  in  a  few  instances 
fine  fibres  project  across  the  hoUow  cavities.  Silidfied  foraminifera 
(one  a  much  altered  Ammodiscus)^  and  ostracoda  such  as  ParaeyprU, 
are  sparsely  distributed. 

In  the  finer  residue  the  limonitic  rods  are  very  abundant,  together 
with  minute  glauconitic  rods,  the  internal  casts  of  sponge-spicnlee, 
and  numerous  rounded  spheres  or  complete  casts  of  foraminifera 
(especially  of  Hotaline  and  Globigerinoid  types),  in  which  each 
individual  chamber  is  still  bound  together  by  a  stoloniferous 
connexion. 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  residue  are : — 

1.  The  abundance  of  limonitic  rods. 

2.  The  great  rarity  of  quartz  and  other  detrital  minerals. 

This  series  gives  a  very  complete  account  of  the  successive 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  Peninsular  Division.  The  con- 
glomerate appears  to  represent  a  period  of  maximum  denudation ; 
but,  subsequent  to  its  formation,  the  evidence  points  to  a  gradual 
and  continuous  deepening.     This  is  marked  by : — 

(a)  The  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  quartz-grains. 

(6)  The  reduction  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  heavy  minerals. 

(c)  The  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  calcareous  con- 
stituents. 

(d)  The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  spicular  casts. 

(e)  The  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  foraminiferal  casts. 

(/)  The  increase  in  limonitic  materials,  in  this  respect  agreeing 
with  the  deeper-water  chalks  of  the  South-east  of  England. 
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mt.  of 
tesidue. 

Per  cent,  of 
Heavy  Residue. 

1 

Per  cent,  of 
Total  Residue. 

Per  cent 
Soluble  in  acid. 

Locality. 

672 

•0061 

•677 

9932 

Divis  Hill,  near  Bel&st. 

489 

•0406 

-629 

9947 

Magheramome. 

613 

•0182 

•631 

99-47 

Woodbnm  Glen,  near  Carrickfergus. 

14 

4^91 

6^06 

93-96 

Do.                         do. 

68 

dl^9 

33-68 

66-42 

Do.                          do. 

86 

60-46 

62-32 

37-68 

Do.                          do. 

04 

1073 

64-78 

46-22 

Do.                          do. 

63-25 

63-26 

36-76 

Colin  Glen,  near  Bel&st, 

69*4 

69-4 

40-6 

Hillsport,  Islandmagee. 

70 

13-39 

3619 
29-68 

63-91 
70-32 

Woodbum  Glen. 

76-6 
•1014 

76-6 

24-4 

Do. 

>39 

1140 

98-86 

Morloogh  Bay,  near  BallycasUe. 

(SI 

•1892 

2-07 

97-93 

Do.                      do. 

.73 

1016 

3-088 

96-91 

Do.                       do. 

^2 

1^940 

4-238 

96-76 

Do.                       do. 

37 

67^71 

71-846 

2816 

Do.                       do. 
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iil  cokolubioks  as  to  the  ssquenob  and  correlation  of  the 
Irish  Cretaceous  Strata. 

"We  are  now  in  a  position  to  trace  the  probable  sequence  of  eventa 
in  Ireland,  oompariDg  it  with  the  established  standards  of  the 
English  Cretaceous  zones,  and  in  doing  so  it  will  be  well  to  commence 
witii  the  lowest  division,  the  Glauconitic  Sands. 

Glauconitic  Sands  (Zone  of  Exogyra  cornea). 

These  beds,  easily  recognized  by  their  deep-green  colour,  are 
mainly  restricted  to  the  Eastern  and  Central  Divisions,  extending 
from  Lame  to  Colin  Mountain,  a  little  south  of  Colin  Glen,  a  range 
of  over  25  miles,  though  Portlock's  record  of  their  occurrence  in 
Tircreven  Burn  shows  them  to  have  been  also  present  in  the 
Northern  Division.  In  their  southernmost  exposure  at  Colin 
Mountain  they  attain  their  maximum  thickness  of  16  feet,  in  all 
other  localities  where  they  have  been  examined  varying  from  5  to 
8  feet  thick.  These  strata  are  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of 
their  lithological  character,  being  largely  composed  of  glauconitic 
(with  an  admixture  of  arenaceous)  grains,  and  containing  an  abun- 
dant fauna,  especially  in  a  central  band.  Exogyra  Icevigata,  Sow., 
is  ubiquitous,  being  generally  accompanied  by  Pecten  lAmuuium] 
arhicularu  (Mant.),  and  P.  [Janira]  quinquecastatits,  Sow. 

In  addition  to  the  three  species  just  enumerated,  which  are 
common  to  both  divisions,  the  following  list  shows  the  principal 
fossils  obtained  in  the  greensands  and  their  divisional  distribution : — 


Class. 
Rbptilia    

Cbittral  DiviaioH. 

Eastbbv  Diyibiov. 

Vertebne  of  Plesiosaurus. 

Corax  falcatutf  Ag.,  Lamna 
appendiculata  (kg.). 

Lamna  appendieulata  (Ag.). 

PiBCBB 

Cephalopoda   ... 

lus,  Sow.  (probably). 
Belemnite$  ultimus,  d'Orb. 

AmmonUet  [Schlcenbackia'] 
variatUf  Sow.,  sp.  (Tate). 

Belemnite  foreshadowing  Bs' 
lemnitella  [Aettnoeamax] 
vera  (Mil.). 

Gabtbbopoda    ... 

?LiUorina  (ntiinerottfl). 

?LUtoHna, 

Pblbotpoda  : 
Dimyaria 

Trigonia,  sp.  (mainly  Colin 

Sow.  Large  casts  of  Cttc«Z- 

laa  ligeriensi9  (d'Orb.)  at 

Squires  Hill. 
Casta  of  Thetii  Sowerbui  (?), 

Rom.  (large  at  Cave  HiU). 
Aviculaf  sp. 
As  above. 

Avicula,    near    A,    linsata, 
Romer. 

As     above,      and     Peeten 
[ChlamyM]  Oalliennei,  P. 
[CA/.j  asper,  Lam. 

Monomyaria    ... 

Bbaohiopoda   ... 

Bhynchonella  near  Bh,  Cuvi' 

eri,  Sow. 
Terebratula  squamosa,  Mant., 

or  T.  biplicata,  Sow. 
Kingena  lima,  T)efr. 
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In  the  foregoing  list  the  most  prominent  species  observed  by 
the  present  writer  are  mentioned,  except  where  a  name  is  attached* 
indicating  the  authority  for  the  occurrence. 

Besides  these  the  foUowing  species  have  been  recognized : — 

Exogyra  conica^  var.  uiu2ato.  Sow. ;  large  casts  of  CucuLloBa  ligerir 
ensis  (d*Orb.),  from  Squires  Hill  (agreeing  with  casts  obtained  at 
Yimoutiers) ;  and  Cyprina^of  unrecognized  species,  from  Squiree  HjIL 

Mr.  Jukes-Browne  has  examined  a  series  of  fossils  from  this 
horizon,  and  the  following  notes  are  culled  from  his  remarks  and 
suggestions : — '  Of  the  AvicuUe  there  are  three  different  species,  one 
of  which  resembles  Avieula  linecUa,  Romer ;  but,  though  there  is  a 
resemblance,  the  figure  shows  a  ridge  on  the  anterior  ode  which  is 
absent  in  the  Irish  specimen. 

*  Of  the  pectens  the  fragment  of  the  large  coarse  species  is  P.  aspar; 
the  ribs  become  more  separated  with  age.  Another  (probably  that 
referred  to  by  Tate  as  P.  DutempUi)  is  nearer  P.  OaUiennei, 
d'Orb.,  and  agrees  with  those  from  Warminster  identified  by 
me  as  QaUiennei.  The  smaller  ones  have  no  oblique  striation  and 
are  nearer  to  P.  hispidus,  Goldf .  There  is  also  a  small  PecUn  allied 
to  P.  divaricatus,  lieuss. 

*The  BhyncTioneUa  seems  to  be  Bh.  Cuuieri.  It  might  be 
Bh.  Weistii  of  Davidson's  Supplement,  but  appears  to  agree  better 
with  Bh,  Ouvteri.  (This  appears  to  be  the  species  referred  to  by 
Tate  as  Bh,  nuciformis,)  Some  triangular  single  valves  also  occur, 
which  may  be  young  individuals,  of  the  triangular  race  of  Bh.  Man- 
tdUana  as  it  occurs  in  Dorset. 

*  The  small  Terebratulce  are  not  determinable;  there  is  one  which 
may  be  T.  sqtiamosa,  but  also  it  may  be  a  young  biplieata.  Some 
have  the  shape  of  Kingena  lima  and  are  probably  that  shelL' 

Eespecting  the  age  of  these  beds,  Tate  says: — *The  zone  of 
Exogyra  conica  represents  the  basement-beds  of  the  Etage  Ceno- 
manien  of  the  French  geologists,  and  is  approximately  equivalent 
to  the  Greensand  of  Blackdown.' '  Barrels  remarks :  ^  The  glauconitic 
zone  with  Ostrea  conica^  Peeten  asper^  Belemnites  uUimuSf  and 
Ammonites  varians^  corresponds  almost  certainly  with  the  Ceno- 
manian  zone  of  Peeten  asper^  the  Warminster  Beds  of  England, 
and  the  Holaster  noc2u2o9u«-zone  of  M.  Hubert.  It  strikingly 
recalls,  both  in  its  fauna  and  petrographical  characters,  the  zone 
of  the  same  name  in  the  North-east  of  Prance.' '  The  fauna 
above  mentioned  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Upper  Greensand  in  the  West  of  England,  almost  every  species 
present  in  Ireland  having  also  been  recorded  from  the  latter  district. 
But  though  the  general  relationships  of  the  Glauconitio  Sands  are 
thus  easily  determinable,  the  consideration  of  their  position  in  the 
classification  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  involves  a  discussion  of 
nomenclature.  Barrels,'  following  Hubert,  placed  the  Upper  Green- 
sand at  the  base  of  the  Cenomanian,  regarding  it  as  maikedly 
separate  fiom  the  underlying  Gault.     A  further  study  of  these 

^  Quart  Joum.  G«ol.  Soc.  vol.  zxi.  (1865)  p.  33. 

'  *Beoherche6  sur  le  Terrain  Oi^tao6  8up6riear  de  I'Angletarra  et  de 
rirlande,*  LiUe,  1876,  p.  213.  »  iWrf.  p.  7. 
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two  formations  in  the  western  counties  of  England  has  convinced 
the  majority  of  English  students  of  Cretaceous  geology  that  such 
a  separation  is  not  justified  by  the  evidence,  which  tends  to  prove 
that  they  are  di£Eerent  lithological  conditions  of  the  same  division, 
the  greensands  being  more  conspicuous  in  the  western  counties, 
near  the  ancient  coast-Hne,  while  the  clays  of  the  Gault  predominate 
to  the  east 

The  results  of  these  researches  have  also  convinced  these  observers 
that  a  true  Cenomanian  base-line,  the  Chloritic  Marl,  exists  at  the 
summit  of  the  greensands,  characterized  by  a  marked  change  in  the 
fauna  and  lithological  conditions,  and  by  the  presence  of  fossils 
derived  from  the  underlying  strata.  The  views  thus  briefly 
summarized  have  been  clearly  set  forth  by  Messrs.  Jukes-Browne  & 
Hill,'  who  have  also  argued  that  the  same  statements  are  applicable 
to  tiie  Cretaceous  strata  in  the  North  of  Erance.  Believing  that 
these  results  have  placed  the  classification  on  a  secure  basis,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  Glauconitic  Sands  can  no  longer  be  retained  as 
Cenomanian,  but  must  be  placed  in  the  combined  Upper  Greensand* 
and-Gault  division,  for  which  sooner  or  later  a  convenient  reference- 
name  will  be  required. 

In  attempting  to  correlate  more  precisely  the  English  and  Irish 
greensands,  the  somewhat  different  character  of  the  fauna  in  the 
Central  and  Eastern  Divisions  must  be  kept  constantiy  in  mind,  and 
the  non-recognition  of  these  factors  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
differences  between  the  classifications  published  by  Tate  and 
Barrois.  For  comparison,  the  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Greensand 
adopted  are  as  follows : — 

Devon  and  Wiltshire.  Zones. 

{Warminster  Beds Pecten  asper. 
Derizes  Beds (Ammonites  [Schlixn- 
Blackdown  Beds  (in  part)  ...  \     bachid]  inflatus. 

Though  the  retention  of  Pecten  asper  as  the  title  of  a  zone  is  open  to 
otjection,  no  species  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of  this  horizon  to  take  its 
place  satisfoctorilj. 

The  main  features  in  the  Glauconitic  Sands  which  should  be 
emphasized  are : — 

1.  Exogyra  Icevigata,  Pecten  [Janira]  quinquecostatus,  and  P. 
[^Amussium]  orbicularis  are  ubiquitous. 

2.  The  Central  Division  is  characterized  by  the  great  abundance 
and  large  size  of  the  dimyarian  pelecypoda. 

3.  The  Islandmagee  area  is,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by  an 
absence  of  such  pelecypoda,  and  by  the  abundance  of  the  subgenus 
Chlamys  and  small  brachiopoda. 

Bpeaking  generally,  the  lithological  character  of  the  strata, 
together  with  the  presence  and  large  size  of  Eixogyra  laevigata  and 
Pecten  orbicularis^  find  their  nearest  parallel  in  Bed  3  of  Meyer," 
and  Bed  7  of  Downes,'  that  is,  high  representatives  of  the  Black- 
down  Series,  or  at  the  very  base  of  the  Upper  Greensand ;  but  the 

'  Quart.  Joum.  G^l.  Soc.  toI.  lii.  (1896)  pp.  99-178  ;  see  especially 
pp.  170-177.  "  Ibid.  Tol.  xTL.  (1874)  p.  373. 

»  Bnd.  ToL  xxxriii  (1882)  p.  75,  &  voL  xli.  (1885)  p.  27. 
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majority  of  the  moUosca  present  are  most  abundant  in  the  Ammo^ 
niUs  inflatus-heds  of  the  West  of  England — for  example,  HopUUg 
eatSlutj  Sow.,  Cueulkea  earinata^  Sow.,  and  the  large  dimjarian 
bivalyes.  In  the  Central  Division  no  member  of  a  fauna  character- 
istically later  than  this  zone  (the  zone  of  Amnumites  mflatus  of 
Barrois)  has  been  met  with,  but  the  brachiopoda  and  pectena 
obtained  in  Islandmagee  suggest  the  probability  that  Warminster 
{PecUn  oMper-ixme)  conditions  had  already  commenced  in  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  Eastern  Division. 

In  connexion  with  this  latter  supposition  we  have  not  ourselves 
noted  AvnmcnitM  [SMcenhaehid]  variant^  recorded  by  Tate  from 
the  latter  district,  but  the  pectens  (subgenus  Chhtmys)  obtained 
were  P.  asper,  Lam.,  P.  GaUiennti,  d'Orb^  and  P.  JiUpidtis,  Ghddf. 
Chlamys  is  therefore  abundant,  and  these  species  are  more  common 
in  the  Warminster  than  in  the  Devizes  beds;  it  most  also  be 
admitted  that  the  BhynchonellcB  and  TerebratahB  accompanying 
them  usually  occur  in  beds  younger  than  the  AmmoniUs  inflatus- 
Eone.  We  conclude  then  that  the  Glaucouitic  Sands  commenced 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  AmmontUs  tn/fa<i£«-zone,  and,  owing 
to  their  nearer  proximity  to  a  coast-line  than  the  Devon  Greensands, 
they  retain  a  strong  admixture  of  the  earlier  Blackdown  fauna, 
though,  in  the  deeper-water  exposures,  containing  forms  which,  as 
depression  proceeded  in  England,  became  dominant  in  the  upp^ 
zone  of  the  English  greensand, 

Murray  and  Benard  *  have  given  an  account  of  the  general  mode 
of  formation  of  glauconite,  pointing  out  that  it  is  along  high  and 
bold  coasts,  where  no  rivers  enter  the  sea,  and  where  accumulation 
is  apparently  less  rapid,  that  glauconite  appears  in  its  most  typical 
form  and  greatest  abundance.  These  deposits  are  also  formed  near 
continental  masses  of  land  about  the  lower  limits  of  wave-,  tidal, 
and  current-action :  that  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Murray's 
inud-line,  in  the  zone  of  maximum  chemical  activity. 

The  Irish  rock  is  richer  in  glauconite  than  the  typical  examples 
dredged  by  the  Challenger  Expedition,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
being  the  dark  greensand  obtained  by  the  U.S.S.  Tuscarora,  That 
the  deposit  was  formed  near  land  seems  certain  from  the  great 
numbers  of  the  pelecypoda,  their  existence  in  colonies,  and  their 
large  size ;  the  probability  of  a  high  coast-line  is  testiJfied  by  the 
abundance  of  glauconite,  and  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
detrital  minerals.  The  chemical  action  is  evidenced  by  the  fre- 
quency of  casts,  especially  among  the  dimyaria  of  the  Central 
Division.  As  these  deposits  do  not  continue  to  the  north  much 
beyond  Lame,  and  to  the  south  disappear  at  Colin  Mountain,  it 
would  seem  that  the  formation  was  laid  down  in  an  indentation  of 
the  coast,  the  Central  Division  being  nearest  to  the  shore-line.  A 
fauna  similar  to  that  of  the  highest  Blackdown  Beds  here  found  a 
iBuitable  home,  and,  so  long  as  Uie  conditions  continued  favourable, 
flourished  in  a  high  degree,  thus  becoming  contemporaneous  with 
species  characteristic  of  higher  zones  in  England. 

^  ChalfefigtrBeipottB,  *  Peep-Sea  DepositB,'  p.  383. 
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These  organisms,  however,  seemingly  disappeared  before  the 
lithological  conditions  had  undergone  complete  change,  and  in  the 
Glauconitic  Marls  above  a  new  fauna  poor  in  species  takes  their  place. 
Vermicularice  (F.  quinquecarinata^  Rom.,  and  F.  concava^  Sow.) 
are  abundant,  and  large  pectens  are  occasionally  present,  but  these 
are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  exact  stratigraphical  position  of 
the  marls.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  chemical  examinations 
tends  to  show  that  a  depression  was  taking  place,  and  the  con- 
tinental slopes  were  being  denuded,  heavy  minerals  being  more 
abundant,  and  the  calcareous  element  very  pronounced.  The 
depression  continuing,  fine  sands  replace  the  days,  and  the  great 
series  of  the  Calcareous  or  Yellow  Sandstones  is  deposited. 

Yellow  Sandstones  (Zone  of  Ostrea  carinata). 

These  beds  have  practically  the  same  extension  as  the  Glauconitic 
Sands,  but  have  not  hitherto  been  recorded  from  the  Northern 
Division.  They  attain  their  maximum  thickness  of  30  feet  in 
Colin  Glen,  varying  in  the  other  localities  examined  from  4  to  20  feet 
in  thickness.  These  strata  are  very  uniform  in  lithological  character, 
being  mainly  composed  of  extremely  minute  arenaceous  grains,  though 
in  the  Eastern  Di^ion  a  clayey  admixture  is  noticeable,  and  glaucoi^ 
nite  is  present  in  minute  particles.  Organic  contents  are,  as  a  rule, 
rare,  but  they  are  more  abundant  in  the  Eastern  Division,  the  corals  and 
sea-urchins  recorded  from  this  horizon  having  been  collected  chiefly 
in  the  Islandmagee  localities.  The  distribution  and  nature  of  the 
species  present  are  as  follows : — 


Class. 

Cbvtbal  Divibiov. 

Eastbbv  DiviBioir. 

CSPHALOPODA 

Ammonites    \Acainthoceras'] 
rotomagensis  (in  museum), 

Pblbotpoda  : 

Defr.,  sp. 

Dixnyaria 

Trigtmia  aeabricula.  Lye. 
Avieula  sp.,  Pinna  sp. 

Area  sp.,  Mytilus  sp. 
Avieula^  sp. 

sp.  (Tate),  in  upper  part. 

Monomjraria    

Peeten  [Janira]  quadricot- 
tatus  (Sow.),  lower  part. 

Janiraquadricostata  (Sow.). 

Peetm  [iT.]  quinqueeottatuSj 
Sow.,   &  «/.    aquicogtataf 

Ostrea  eanaliculata,  Sow. 

Plicatula  injlata,  Sow. 

Lam.  (in  upper  part). 

Ostrea  \Alectryon%d]    cart- 

Uma  semisuleata,  d'Orb.,  & 

BSAOHIOPODA 

Bkynehonella  dimidiata,  var. 

Bhynchanella  dimidiata,  var. 

eonvexa,  Sow, 

c&nvexa,  Sow. 

YlSMBB     

nata,  Rom.,  &  F.  eoneava, 

Ditrupa  difformis,  Lam. 
Vermicufaria    quinqueeari- 

Sow. 

nata,  Rom.,  &  V.  concava^ 
Sow. 

EOHIVODBRMAT  A . . . 

Discoidea  stUmetOa,  Klein. 

AOTIVOZOA    
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In  the  Central  Division  these  Yellow  Sandstones  pass  insensibly 
into  the  Chloritic  Sandstones.  Tate  remarks: — '  The  zone  of  Ottrea 
carinata  represents  most  certainly  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Greensand 
of  England  and  the  Lower  Cenomanian  of  Normandy/  a  view 
which,  apart  from  the  question  of  nomendatore  previously  raised, 
agrees  with  our  own.  Barrels  submitted  *that  the  sandstones 
with  cherts  containing  Ottrea  carinata,  Micrahada  eorontda,  resting 
on  the  zone  of  Pecten  asper,  and  containing  a  Cenomanian  fauna 
without  admixture,  are  naturally  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
Holaster  tubglobostit-zoue  in  England/  The  lithological  diaracter 
of  the  Yellow  Sandstones  appears  to  resemble  very  closely  that  of 
the  sands  with  chert,  as  developed,  for  instance,  at  Warminster.  The 
large  Pecten  [./antra]  quadricosiatus  agrees  in  all  respects  wit^  those 
occurring  in  the  Warminster  Beds,  in  which  Lima  semisulcatay 
Janira  quinquecostatay  Vermicularia  ecncava^  and  Discoidea  stibiuula 
have  also  been  obtained.^  Ostrea  carinata  has  also  been  recorded 
from  the  chert-beds  at  Durdle  Cove,  Purbeck,  by  Barroia'  Sand- 
stones with  chert-beds  of  similar  nature  form  Bed  5  of  Meyer/  of 
which  Janira  quadricostata  is  a  typical  fossiL  Indeed  the  suc- 
cession at  Colin  Glen  shows  an  interesting  parallelism  when  compared 
with  Meyer's  Beds : — 

The  lowest  Yellow  Saodstone  with  cherts  and  J,  quadricostata  is  1  •»_]  ,- 
similap  to   ^r. }^^   ^ 

The  middle  Yellow  Sandstone  with  large  Ottrea  is  similar  to   Bed    7 

The  base  of  the  Ohloritic  Sands  with  OrbUoUna  eonoava  and  Bh/i^  1  -n^  g 
ohonella  SchlanbackiiB  nmiltLr  to  jjxa 

The  Exogyra  columba-  and  CaZ/tanossa-beds  with  polyioa  are\-p^  n 
simUarto  jiieaii 

At  Colin  Glen  the  YeUow  Sandstone  corresponds  nearly  in  its 
fauna  with  Beds  5-7  of  Meyer :  that  is,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Devizes  beds,  or  zone  of  Ammonita  inflatus.  In  his  Bed  10  occur 
together  some  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  fossils  mentioned 
above,  including  Ostrea  {_Alectryonia'\  carinata,  Pecten  [Janira'] 
quinquecostatuM,  Sow.,  Ehynchonella  dimidiata,  var.  conveaxi.  Sow., 
Lima  eemisulaUa,  d'Orb.,  and  Discaidea  gubuctda,  Klein.  It  there- 
fore appears  probable  that  the  Yellow  Sandstones  correspond  as  a 
whole  with  Beds  5-10  of  Meyer,  and  are  mainly  parallel  with  the 
Warminster  greensands,  or  Pecten  asper-zone.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  substantiate  the  presence  of  Holaster  subgloboms,  Leske, 
but  Ammonites  lAcanthoceras]  rotcmagensis  (Dc&.)  appears  to 
have  been  found  in  this  formation  from  Sallagh,  a  specimen  of  it 
being  present  from  this  horizon  in  the  Belfast  Museum.  There  is 
therefore  a  possibility  that  the  Cenomanian  feiuna  was  already 
foreshadowed  in  the  Eastern  Division. 

We  conclude  that  the  Yellow  Sandstones  are  mainly  of  War- 
minster or  Pecten  asper-SLge,  but  that  they  still  possess,  in  the 
shallower-water  Central  Division,  an  admixture  of  the  fauna  of  the 

1  A.  J.  Jukee-Browne,  GeoL  Mag.  1896,  p.  261. 

'  *  Becherches  sur  le  Terrain  Gr^tao6  Sup6rieiir,  etc/  p.  92. 

'  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  toL  xxx.  (1874)  p.  373. 
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lower  A.  inflatus-zone,  while  in  the  easternmost  localities  the  true 
Oenomanian  conditions  are  foreshadowed,  the  corals  and  sea-urchins 
also  occurring  only  in  the  latter. 

CUoritic  Sands  and  Sandstones. 

These  heds  present  a  difficult  problem,  the  differences  between 
the  Central  and  Eastern  Divisions  being  extremely  marked.  (Wood- 
bum  Glen,  in  its  characters  and  relations,  must  now  be  included  in 
the  Eastern  Division;  in  the  previous  cases  it  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  two  types.) 

Tate  remarks : — *  The  Chloritic  Sands  and  Sandstones  have,  on 
the  whole,  a  fauna  possessing  an  Upper  Greensand  fades,  many 
species,  however,  pointing  to  higher  zones.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  Chloritic  Sands  of  Woodbum  (the  zone  of  Inoceramus 
Orispi  ?)  may  be  inferior  to  the  Chloritic  Sandstones  of  Colin  Glen, 
the  zone  of  Exogyra  columba.  These  zones,  however,  never  come 
into  contact.' 

Barrels  concludes  that,  as  all  the  fossils  obtained  in  these  beds 
were  Turonian,  these  strata  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that 
stage,  and  refers  them  to  the  zones  of  Terebratulina  gracilis  and 
HoUuter  planus. 

The  zone  of  Exogyra  eolumha  is  characteristic  of  the  Central,  the 
Inoceram%i9'Zone  of  the  Eastern  district,  and  the  former  will  be 
first  dealt  with. 

Central  Division.     (Zone  of  Exogyra  columba.) 

These  sands  and  sandstones,  often  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour, 
are  well  developed  in  this  Division,  attaining  a  thickness  of  nearly 
20  feet  at  Colin  Glen.  In  the  Eastern  Division,  however,  they  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  being  represented  by  yellow-green  sands  4  feet 
thick  at  Barney's  Point,  in  Islandmagee,  where  the  two  zones 
mentioned  by  Tate  are  in  contact,  and  it  b  seen  that  the  Exogyra 
ecHumha  is  the  lower  of  the  two. 

Gault  has  added  a  considerable  number  of  species,  which  have 
not  come  under  our  notice.^ 

Aa  I  have  already  remarked,  Orhitolina  eoncava  and  Bhyncho- 
fuUla  SMombachi  characterize  Bed  9  of  Meyer  (which  he  still 
includes  in  the  Upper  Greensand),  and  the  latter  does  not  extend 
beyond  his  Bed  12.  Ostrea  earinata,  Lam.,  Pecten  asper,  Lam., 
Cueullcea  ligerientis  (d'Orb.),  Trigonia  crenulata^  Lam.,  Oxyrhina 
ManteUi^  Ag.,  Ptychodus  decurrens^  Ag.,  and  Callianassa  are 
limited  in  ^e  same  manner  in  Devon,  and  most  of  these  are 
found  only  in  Beds  10  and  11.  Barrels  also  observed  the  Orbito- 
Una-  and  Jthynchondla  SMcgt^xichuheda  in  Devon,  overlain  by  a 
fauna  in  part  similar  to  the  above,  accompanied  by  Ammonites 
[Acanthoceras]  ManUUi  (Sow.)  and  A,  Coupei  (Brongn.),  snd 
regarded  them  as  of  Warminster  age.'  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  Exogyra  columba-zone  has  a  strong  Lower  Cenomanian 


»  Proc.  Belfast  Nat.  Keld-Olub,  n.  b.  vol  i  (1877),  p.  258. 
'  '  Becherobee  but  le  Terrain  Cr6tac6  Sup^riear,  etc./  p.  70. 
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Clau. 

Cbvtbal  Dmsioir. 

Eabtsbv  Divibiof. 

PiBCXS    

Oxyrhina    ManUlU,  Ag^ 
Ftychodua  latuHmus,  Ag, 
Pt.decurrentfAg^  Ft.mam- 
mUlarit,  Ag.,  Corax  fal- 
catus,  Ag.fLamnaiulcataf 
Ag.,    IximMa    appendient" 
lata  (Ag.). 

AmmoniteB     \Taehydi»eu9\ 

NoHea  sp.,  and  others  un- 
described. 

Tr,  DadaUa,  Park.,  Car- 

Exoffyra     eoluwUMi,     Lam. 
(lam),  0$trea   [Aleetryo- 
nia]   carinata,  Xam.,    0. 
canaliculata^     Sow.,      0. 
gemiplana.    Sow.,    Ptfce^w 
rCA?amy#]  asper^  Lam.,  P. 
[Jiocnira]   quinqueco$t€itus. 
Sow.,    P.    [JiiJM'rw]  tfjwi- 
<;o«fa/ti«.  Lam. 

Waldheimia  kibermca,  Tate. 
CalUanasta  sp. 

Exogyra    eoUmha^    Lam^ 
Otirea  temipUma,    Sow., 
0.  earinata.  Lam.,  Pacitfn 
[JiiiMro]    ^uMi^tMowte^tw, 
Sow. 

Bav. 

Catopyffut  eoUttHbarims, 
d'Orb. 

Cbphilopodi. 

Gabtssopodi. 

Pblbctpoda: 
Pimyftn*   

Monomyaria 

Bkaohiopoda 

VBsinsB    

CSUBTACBA   

ECHnrODBSlCATA  . 
FOBAXIVIPBSA    ... 

PateUina  [OrhUoUna']  eon- 
cava,  loan. 

aspect.  It  is  trne  that  Ostrea  semiplana,  a  common  ToroniaD 
fossil  in  England,  has  been  recorded  by  both  Tate  and  Banois,  and 
I  have  obtained  it  at  the  very  summit  of  the  sone  in  Islandmagee, 
bat  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  whether  the  association  at 
this  point  is  not  due  to  the  mixing  of  the  two  zones  at  the  nnoon- 
f  ormable  junction. 

The  fishes  above  mentioned  are  also  of  common  oooorrenoe  in 
the  Turonian  strata,  but  they  equally  occur  in  the  CSenomaniso, 
Ptyehodus  decwrrens  being  especially  frequent  in  the  latter. 

The  view  here  set  for^  receives  farther  support  when  the  con- 
ditions prevalent  in  France  during  Gen(»nanian  time  are  specially 
considered.  Thus  in  the  province  of  Maine  is  a  thick  series  of  sands, 
the  Sables  du  Maine,  whidi  enclose  among  other  fossils  Orbiiolina 
e<mcavaj  Lam.,  Trigonia  crenulata,  Lam.,  Tr.  Dadalea^  Park.,  Am- 
monites [Acanihoceras]  rotomagensU  (Defr.),  A.  Mawtdli,  Sow.,  and 
Catopygus  eolunibarius.  Lam. 

In  the  Perche  district,  the  Sables  du  Perche,  which  contain  Am- 
monites  [AcarUhoceras]  navicularis  (Sow.),  Ostrea  earinata^  Lam., 
JSxogyra  columba,  Lam.,  lihyiMliomlla  comprtua.  Lam.,  and  IV^onsa 
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crenukUa,  Lam.,  belong  to  a  higher  zone  than  the  beds  previoosly 
described,  but  are  included  in  the  Cenomanian  series. 

Gnillier  ^  has  given  a  long  list  of  the  Cenomanian  fossils  in  that 
department,  bat  unfortunately  the  poverty  of  the  Irish  fauna  renders 
comparison  difficult.  Neyertheless  Orhitolina  eoncava  occurs  at  the 
base  of  the  French  Cenomanian,  increasing  in  abundance  in  the 
upper  strata,  till  near  Le  Mans  a  calcareous  yellowish  grit  containing 
abundant  glauconitic  grains  and  numerous  quartz-fragments  is  met 
with,  yielding  among  other  fossils  Trigonia  crentdatay  and  in  lower 
beds  Ammonites  [SMcmbachia]  varians,  A.  [Acanthoceras}  ManUUi^ 
and  small  individuals  of  Ostrea  columba,^ 

In  the  Sarthe  Exoyyra  columba  gigas  and  CaUianassa  Arehiaei 
also  occur  in  the  Turonian. 

In  the  Ehone  Basin,  as  shown  by  M.  Kilian,  in  the  Montague 
de  Lure,'  calcareous  grits  with  Exogyra  columba,  Ammonites  [Acan" 
ihocercui]  rotomagensis^  and  Trigonia  orenulata  overlie  a  glauconitic 
grit  filled  with  Orhitolina  eoncava. 

Near  Marseilles,  at  EscragnoUes,  grits  with  Exogyra  eolumba 
rest  on  grits  and  limestones  containing  a  Eouen  fauna,  these  again 
overlying  clays  and  limestones  with  Ammonites  \Aoanthoceras'\  Man- 
teUi  and  Orhitolina  eoncava. 

In  the  Otsrd  also,  glauconitic  marls  with  Pect-en  asper^  Trigonia 
crentdata,  and  Orhitolina  eoncava  begin  the  Cenomanian  Series, 
being  separated  from  a  band  with  Exogyra  eolumha  by  a  fluvio- 
marine  formation.  Orhitolina  eoncava  is  also  at  the  base  of  the 
Cenomanian  in  Spain. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Orange  district  the 
Maine  beds  reappear  as  a  green  sandstone  or  grit  with  Exogyra 
eolumha ;  but  in  this  instance  a  bed  with  large  Exogyra  eolwtnha^ 
followed  by  a  marly  bluish  limestone  with  CaUianassay  actually 
overlies  a  limestone  containing  Turonian  ammonites. 

With  the  above  two  exceptions,  the  whole  weight  of  the  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Chloritic  Sandstones  mainly  repre- 
sent the  Cenomanian  beds  of  Western  England,  at  the  same  time 
sharing  the  shore-line  characters  of  the  same  strata  in  the  West  and 
South  of  France.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  brown  casts  of 
bivalves,  probably  Inoeeramus,  occur  in  the  sandstones  at  Colin 
Qlen,  in  this  respect  recalling  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Chloritic  Marl  at  the  base  of  the  Cenomanian. 

The  lithological  characters  seem  to  point  to  depression  and 
subsequent  elevation,  the  lowest  or  Pecten  o^iootftofu^-beds  being 
sandstone,  with  very  small  glauconitic  grains ;  the  Exogyra  eolumha' 
layer  above  is  green  uncompacted  sand  with  soft  calcareous  sand- 
stone,  the  sandstone  with  but  few  glauconitio  grains  subsequently 
reappearing  in  the  OaUianassa  sub-zone,  containing  these  Crustacea 
in  abundance. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Gault  is  right  in  noting  a  strong  uncon- 

^  'G^logiede  la  Sarthe,' pp.  244-2G0.         *  i^td  p.  226. 
*  'Monti^e  de  Lure,'  p.  293. 
aJ.O.S.  No.  212.  2  b 
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formity  at  the  snmmit  of  the  CaUianassa-hed^  this  being  immediately 
oyerlam  by  the  conglomeratic  mulatto-stone  of  the  xone  of  Belem^ 
niteUa  [Actinoeamax]  vera.  The  break  is  still  more  marked  in 
other  portions  of  the  Central  Division,  where  the  same  zone  overlies 
the  Yellow  Sandstones  with  clear  unconformable  junction.  The 
Chloritic  Sands  of  the  Eastern  Division  mainly  consist  of  arenaceous 
glauconitic  limestones  (containing  /noc^ramt^tf-fragments  and  Span- 
dylut  9pino9UB)y  which  extend  farther  northward  than  tiie  beds 
previouidy  described,  thus  presenting  a  distinct  case  of  overlap. 
Spondylug  9pino9U9  occurs  in  the  Chloritic  Sands  as  fieur  south  as 
Cave  Hill,  and  as  far  north  as  Glenarm.  These  beds  are  also  present 
in  the  Northern  Division,  as  at  Tircreven  Bum. 

Eastern  Division.    (Zone  of  Inoceramus  Crispi  ?) 

While  easily  distinguishable  firom  the  greenish-yellow  sand  of 
the  Exogyra  coZum&a^zone,  the  /noceromn^-zone  passes  insensibly 
above  into  that  of  Echinoccrya  gibbus. 

Principal  fossils  : — Pisobs  :  Scapanorhyn^us  rhaphiodon,  Ag., 
Ptychodus  latissimuSf  Ag.,  Anomceodus  sp. 

Gasteropoda  :  Pleurotomaria  perspectiva^  Mant. 

Pelbctpoda  lioNOMTAEiA :  Inoeeramu8  sp.  (fragments  abundant), 
Ostrea  semiplanaj  Sow.,  Pecten  [Janira]  quinquecoatcUus,  Sow., 
Spondylus  tpinomUy  Sow. 

Bbachiopoda  :  BhynckondlapUcatilis,  Sow.,  Rh.  limbata^  Schlotli., 
Eh.  rohugta^  Tate. 

Yebmss  :  Serpula  JUiformis^  Sow. 

PoLTZOA :  Spiropora  sp. 

EcHiKODEBMATA :  MicrotUr  hreviporuSy  Ag.,  Catopygus  colum- 
bariusy  Lam.  (both  at  the  base).  Ctdaris  davigeray  Konig,  also 
probably  belongs  here.     Spines  of  Ctdaris  sp.  abundant. 

At  Woodbum,  Lame,  and  Whitehead,  we  have  in  addition  found 
the  following  associated  with,  or  below,  the  beds  of  Inoceramtts- 
fragments : — Echinocorys  vulgaris,  Breyn.,  var.  ovatus  (Lame),  and 
E.  gihbuSy  Lam.  (Woodbum),  Galerites  albogalerugy  var.  angidosus, 
Desor  (Lame  and  Whitehead),  Terebratula  camea.  Sow.  (flattened 
type),  T.  semiglobosay  Sow.,  and  Camerospongia  fungiformisy  Goldf. 
(I^me).  In  general,  however,  these  last-mentioned  species  are 
restricted  to  the  highest  portion  of  the  glauconitic  sandy  limestones, 
beds  which  Tate  would  probably  class  with  the  Chloritic  Chalk. 

As  already  stated,  the  lowest  4  feet  of  glauconitic  sand  wiiii 
Vermkularia,  Osirea  carinata,  and  Exogyra  oolumha,  must  be 
regarded  as  Upper  Greensand  or  Cenomanian,  the  occurrence  of 
Rhynchonella  SMoenbachi  in  quantity  at  Whitehead  also  showing 
the  existence  of  the  zone  of  Exogyra  columba  in  this  division. 
There  is  no  apparent  lithological  break  between  these  sands  and 
the  overlying  MhynchonellonbejOLd,  but  every  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  palsBontological  unconformity. 

Having  recently  visited  the  Chalk  Bock  of  Hertfordshire,  etc.. 
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I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  some  of 
the  Irish  fossils  have  to  the  English  species  from  that  horizon. 
For  example,  the  Irish  specimens  of  Mieraster  breviporus  agree 
almost  absolutely  in  size  with  those  obtained  from  the  base  of  the 
Micrcuter  cor-teshidinariumr-zone  in  Surrey  and  at  Eastbourne, 
or  from  the  Chalk  Rock  at  Baldock,  near  Hitchin,  while  the 
Bhynehonella  pliccttilis  and  Rh,  limbata  are  very  similar  in  both 
cases.  Also,  as  Barrois  has  urged,  Spondylua  spinosus^  Ostrea 
semiplana^  and  Inoceramtis  sp.  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Turonian.  The  fauna,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
termed  that  of  the  reversing  layer,  or  the  point  where  the  secondary 
elevation  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  Chalk  Bock  attained  its 
maximum;  and  indeed,  if  anything,  these  sandy  limestones  have 
been  formed  on  the  depression  side  of  it. 

Nor  have  I  been  able  to  confirm  Barrois's  discovery  of  OaUrites 
suhrotundus  and  Bhynehonella  Cuvieri.  These  must  be  uncommon, 
and  would  consequently  not  affect  the  general  Chalk  Rock 
character  of  the  organisms  present. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Eastern  Division  of  Ireland  had  now  joined  in  the 
great  second  movement  of  depression  which  appears  to  have  begun 
in  England  after  the  formation  of  the  Chalk  Rock,  the  shallower 
waters  of  the  Antrim  Sea  preserving  the  fauna  of  the  transition- 
period  longer  than  was  the  case  in  England.  If  this  view  be 
adopted,  these  beds  will  have  to  be  considered  as  Lowest  Senonian, 
but  still  presenting  a  strong  Turonian  aspect. 


Chloritic  Chalk.     (Zone  of  Echinocorys  ffibbus.) 

The  principal  fossils  are  : — 

lioLLUscA :  Spondylus  spinosus^  Sow. 

EcHiNODEBMATA. :  JEchinocorys  gibbus^  Lam.,  Cidaris  sceptri/era^ 
Mant.  (probably). 

Vbbmbs:  SerpulafiUformiSySow. 

Cbinoidea.  :  Bourgueticrinus  sp. 

Bbachiopoda  :  Terebratula  camea,  Sow. 

AcTiNOzoA  :  Parasmilia  centralis,  Mant. 

Pobifbba:  Canurospangia  fungiformisj  Qoldi,^  Ventriculites  sp. 

This  zone  differs  from  the  last,  with  which  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected, only  in  *  the  increase  of  the  calcareous  constituents  and  the 
thoroughly  deep-sea  character  of  the  fauna,  the  large  moUusca 
having  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  apparentiy  represents,  with 
the  sands  previously  described,  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Senonian, 
minus  the  Belemnitella  [Actinocamaa:']  veror-zone.  The  main  feature 
IB  the  abundance  of  Echinocorys  seutatus,  Terebratula  camea^  and 
Camerospongia  fungiformis,  aU  of  which  fossils  connect  it  with 
the  zone  above,  but  as  B.  [Actinocamax]  vera  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  these  beds,  they  must  at  present  be  excluded  from  that 
2one. 
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Zone  of  BelemniteUa  [^Actinocamax]  vera  and 
B.  [^.]  quadrata. 

It  is  very  evident  that  it  was  during  the  period  of  these  two 
zones  that  the  greater  part  of  Antrim  hecame  submerged  beneath 
sea-level,  with  the  production  of  mulatto-stone  or  conglomeratic 
chalk  in  the  Central  Division,  of  Spongiarian  beds  in  the  Eastern 
and  part  of  the  Central  districts,  and  of  beach-deposits  in  the 
Peninsular  area,  while  true  White  Chalk  was  already  being 
formed  in  the  Northern  Division.  We  have  seen  that  BeUmniuUa 
[Actinoeamaai]  vera  occurs  in  the  conglomerate  at  Colin  Glen, 
in  the  Spongiarian  zone  of  Islandmagee,  and  in  the  white  lime- 
stone of  the  Northern  Division ;  B,  [A."]  qwidrata  (Blainv.)  and 
B.  [-4.]  Alfridif  Janet,  in  the  glauconitic  rock  of  Forth  River; 
B,  [_A.^  quadrcUa  and  Mieraster  cor-anguinum  in  the  nodular 
glauconitic  chalk  of  Squires  Kill;  and  B.  [A.]  Alft-idi  together 
with  gasteropoda  in  the  beach-deposits  of  the  Peninsular  area. 
These  zones  have  been  at  present  classed  together,  because  hitherto 
the  two  zone-fossils  have  been  seldom  obtained  in  the  same 
locality;  but  when  thus  found,  the  rule  usual  elsewhere  is  followed, 
B.  [A.l  vera  being  found  in  beds  lower  than  those  containing 
B,  [AJ]  quadrata. 

The  principal  fossils  are  tabulated  on  p.  596.  The  fossils  for  the 
Northern  Division  are  enumerated  on  Barrois's  authority;  those 
marked  with  a  G  have  been  recorded  by  Gault  from  the  Central 
Division. 

Tate,  in  his  table,  places  the  Spongiarian  zone  and  that  of  Ananr 
ehytes  gibbus  at  the  BelemniteUa  [Actinocamcuv]  quadratoAevely  but 
the  above  fauna  shows  that  these  are,  in  part  at  least,  of  B.  [-4.] 
vera-Sige.  Barrois^  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  whereas 
the  sponge-beds  in  Germany  are  mainly  at  the  summit  of  the  B. 
[-4.]  quadrata-zone  (zone  of  Bechsia  SceJcelandi,  of  Schliiter),  those 
in  Ireland  occur  at  the  base  of  this  zone,  and  the  two  are  conse- 
quently not  comparable.  Also,  comparing  the  sponges  obtained  in 
tiie  Spongiarian  zone  with  those  &om  the  well-known  horizon  at 
Danes'  Dyke  near  Bridlington,  there  i^  no  sponge  common  to  the 
two  localities.  Taking  all  the  evidence  together,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  pebble-beds,  mulatto-stones,  and  Spongiarian  beds 
were  formed  mainly  during  the  period  of  these  two  zones,  the 
latter  being  most  certainly  of  B.  [-i]  i;era-age. 

White  Limestone.     (Zone  of  BelemniteUa  mucronata.) 

To  this  zone  belongs  the  white  hardened  limestone  overlying  the 
strata  previously  described,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  all  the  Antrim  divisions.  In  the  Southern,  Central  (Black 
Mountain),  and  Peninsular  areas,  BelemniteUa  mucronata  occurs  in 
a  pebble-containing  midatto-stone. 

Fossils. — Generd :   BelemniteUa  mucronata^  Schloth.,  Ammonites 

^  *  Beoherchea  sur  le  Terrain  Or6tao6,  eto^'  p.  210 
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goUeviUensiSf  d'Orb.,  TurriteUa  unicarinata,  Tate,  Trockus  sp^ 
Osirea  vesicularis,,  Lam.,  Terebratula  camea.  Sow.,  Bhi/ru^neUa 
jflicatilis^  var.  odoplkata^  Sow.,  Peden  cretosvs,  Defr.,  Mag<u 
pumilus^  Sow.,  ParasmiUa  centralis^  Mant.,  Porosphctra  globuUtris 
(V.  Hag.). 

OccurriDg  mainly  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  limestone : — Masa- 
taurus  gracUiSy  Owen,  Terehratulina  Defranceiy  Brongn.,  T,  ahruptOy 
Tate,  Eehinocorys  seutatus^  Leske,  Megerlia  [^Kingena]  lima,  Defr. 
(P),  CaUiostoma  sp.  (P),  Caiopygus  coluinbariut^  var.,  Lam.  (P)» 
OaleriUs  vulgaris,  Breyn.  ?,  HolasUr  planus,  Mant.,  Trochosmilian 
ooral  (P),  Notidanus  mierodon,  Ag.,  PUurotomaria  per^ptctiva^ 
Mant.,  Ammonites  [Pachydiscus']  OrijffUhsii  (Sharpe),  and  P.  Old- 
liami  (Sharpe),  P.  peramplus,  Mant.,  Nautilus  Deshngehamp- 
sianus,  d'Orb.,  N.  Largilliertianus,  d'Orb.,  iV.  Adas,  Whiteavea, 
Baculites,  near  anceps.  Lam.,  Hamites  sp.,  Anisoceras  sp.,  Ventri- 
culites  sp.,  Cceloptychium  sp.,  and  the  Kilcorig  fauna  (see  p.  546). 

Tate  concludes  that  ^  the  White  Limestone  certainly  represents 
the  Upper  Chalk  of  Norwich  and  the  Craie  de  Meudon,  and  some 
of  its  fossils  point  even  to  a  higher  parallel — that  of  the  Maestricht 
Chalk.'  Barrois  also  considers  that  these  beds  are  on  the  leyel  of 
the  Norwich  Chalk,  but  sees  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Danian 
beds  in  this  region. 

It  is  clear  that  during  this  period  the  submeigence  of  Antrim 
must  have  been  very  complete,  the  whole  of  the  divisions  having  the 
White  Chalk  of  this  zone  covering  the  older  deposits,  ite  preserva- 
tion being  due  to  the  great  overlying  mass  of  basalt.  The  upper 
part  is  very  unfossiliferous,  the  varied  fauna  above  described  b^g 
mainly  developed  at  the  base,  though  a  small  group  of  forms  occurs 
throughout  the  series.  The  basal  zone  is  a  glauconitic  chalk  in 
most  of  the  Southern  and  parts  of  the  Central  and  Peninsular 
districts;  in  the  others  it  is  a  pure  white  chalk,  the  chemical  results 
showing  it  in  some  cases  to  be  as  pure  as  that  of  some  of  the 
English  Upper  Chalk-zones. 

The  following  are  the  main  stratigraphical  conclusions : — 

1.  The  Glauconitic  Sands,  or  zone  of  Exogyra  conica,  corre- 
spond in  the  main  to  the  Devizes  beds  (zone  of  Ammonites  inJUUus) 
and  part  of  the  Warminster  Beds  (zone  of  Pecten  asper)  in  England. 

2.  The  Yellow  Sandstones,  or  zone  of  Ostrea  carinata,  are  of 
Warminster  age,  that  is,  the  Pecten  asper-zone  of  Barrois. 

The  above  together  correspond  to  the  English  Upper  Greensand. 

8.  TheChloritic  Sands  and  Sandstones  (Central Division), 
or  zone  of  Exogyra  columha,  are  true  shore-representatives  of  the 
Cenomanian  (Lower  Chalk)  in  Ireland. 

4.  The  Chloritic  Sands  (Eastern Division) = zone otinoeeramut 
Crispi  ?  of  Tate,  are  equivalent  to  the  highest  Turonian  (Middle 
Chalk)  or  lowest  Senonian  beds  in  England,  being  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  changes  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Chalk 
Bock  in  England. 

5.  The  Chloritic    Chalk  ess  zone   of  Echinocarys  gibbus  and 
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Camerospongia  fungiformis^  represents  the  Micraster  cor-anguinum 
and  part  of  the  Marsupites  or  BeUmniteUa  [Actinocatnax]  vera- 
zones. 

6.  The  Spongiarian  Bed  must  be  classed  with  the  zone  of 
BelemtUUa  \_Actinocamax]  vera.  The  mulatto-stones  mainly  belong 
to  the  zone  of  B.  [A.'\  qtiadrata^  but  also  in  part  to  the  preceding 
and  succeeding  zones. 

7.  The  White  Limestone  is  a  member  of  the  zone  of 
Belemnitella  mucronata^  there  being  little  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  still  higher  strata. 

The  first  four  of  the  above  divisions  were  classed  by  Tate  as  the 
Hibernian  Greensands,  under  the  impression  that  all  these  beds 
were  Cenomanian.  We  have  seen,  however,  as  Barrois  had  already 
pointed  out,  that  the  Ivwceramus-zone  cannot  be  thus  regarded. 
The  first  three  might  very  conveniently  be  retained  under  the  old 
name ;  but  if  a  short  designation  be  needed  for  the  Chloritic  Sands 
of  the  Eastern  Division,  the  term  *  Antrim  Beds '  suggests  itself  to 
me,  which  would  include  all  the  strata  characterized  by  Spondylus 
spinogus  and  inoceramu^-fragments,  having  the  Spongiarian  band 
at  the  summit.  The  type-section  for  these  beds  is  the  quarry  of 
Barney's  Point,  in  Islandmagee. 

lY.  Genebal  Considerations. 

Having  dealt  with  the  various  lithological  and  zonal  divisions  in 
detail,  it  will  now  be  advisable  to  consider  the  general  questions 
which  arise  out  of  our  previous  study. 

1.  We  have  observed  that  there  are  certain  organic  remains  in 
the  Glauconitic  Sands  and  Yellow  Sandstones  of  the  Eastern 
Division,  which  suggest  higher  zonal  conditions  than  those  indicated 
by  the  species  with  which  they  are  associated,  and  it  is  mainly 
these  which  have  guided  Barrois  in  his  classification  of  the  lower 
Irish  beds.  They  play,  it  is  true,  a  purely  subordinate  part  in  the 
fauna,  but  their  presence  demands  consideration,  and  various  possi- 
bilities may  be  suggested. 

(a)  The  Eastern  Division  I  regard  as  having  been  in  deeper  water 
than  the  Central,  firstly,  because  the  detrital  deposits  are  generally 
thinner  here  than  in  the  Central  Division  ;  secondly,  because 
brachiopoda,  corals,  sea-urchins,  and  chlamyd  bivalves  are  present 
in  its  lower  strata ;  thirdly,  because  large  dimyarian  bivalves,  such 
as  the  Trigonias^  Area,  Thetis,  etc.,  so  abundant  in  the  Central,  are 
very  rare  in  the  Eastern  fauna.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
belief  that  the  organic  changes  in  the  English  Upper  Greensand 
are  such  as  would  result  from  gradual  depression.  It  may  be  then 
that  this  is  a  case  where  a  deeper  is  oo-existent  with  a  shallower- 
water  fauna,  and  not  successional,  as  in  England. 

(6)  Another  possible  view  is  that  an  older  fauna  continued  living 
longer  near  the  Irish  shore  than  in  England,  where  a  deeper-water 
one  had  already  established  itself,  and  had  partly  invaded  the  Irish 
area.    This  seems  to  me  less  tenable  than  the  first  view,  because  all 
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the  palseontological  efridence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  during  the 
deposition  of  the  Upper  Oreensaud  the  English  and  Irish  Cretaceoua 
seas  formed  part  of  the  same  geographical  proTince. 

2.  A  second  difficulty  arises  in  regard  to  the  Chloriiic  Sands  and 
their  divisions,  the  zones  of  Exogyra  columba  and  Inoceramnt  Crispu 
Why  should  the  heds  containing  the  former  he  developed  on  so  ex- 
tensive a  scale  south  of  Belfast,  yet  scarcely  he  known  north  of  ihat 
city  ;  and  for  what  reason  does  die  precise  opposite  hold  good  for  the 
strata  containing  Inoceramus-hvigments  and  J^ofidylus  spinosus? 

The  following  suggestion  appears  to  o£fer  (^  h^t  solution  of  the 
enigma.  The  detrital  deposits  will  he,  speaking  in  general  terma, 
thicker  nearer  a  continental  shore-line  than  they  would  he  farther 
out  at  sea.  Eeasons  have  already  heen  given  for  helieving  that  the 
Central  Division  was  closer  to  land  than  the  Eastern,  and  we  have 
seen  that  at  Colin  Glen  the  heds  (largely  composed  of  land-derived 
materials)  helow  the  mulatto-stone  are  60  feet  thick.  In  the 
Eastern  area  the  corresponding  heds  do  not,  at  their  maximum, 
exceed  30  feet.  If  elevation  took  place,  the  strata  nearest  the  land 
would  first  commence  to  he  denuded,  hut,  should  the  geocratic 
tendency  not  he  prolonged,  heing  of  considerahle  thickness,  a  portion 
of  the  older  heds  would  still  remain  unaffected  hy  denudation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  thinner  strata  formed  in  deeper  water  would  he 
less  liahle  to  denudation,  and  on  depression  recommencing,  oiganic 
calcareous  deposits  would  commence  to  form  earlier  here  than  in  the 
littoral  regions. 

Our  explanation,  then,  is  this  : — The  strata  of  Upper  Oreensand, 
Cenomanian,  and  Turonian  age  in  Colin  Gleo,  etc.,  were .  laid 
down  nearer  shore,  and  were  in  consequence  thicker  than  the 
corresponding  beds  in  the  Eastern  Division.  When  elevation 
ensued,  the  Central  Division  was  first  affected  by  denudation, 
and  any  Turonian  or  Upper  Cenomanian  strata  that  had  been 
formed  were  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Eastern  Division, 
the  hydrocratic  movements  of  the  beginning  of  the  Upper  Chalk 
period  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  series  of  strata  of  organic 
origin,  which  are  practically  unrepresented  farther  south-west.  As 
a  consequence,  the  unconformity  in  the  CeDtral  Division  is  at  the 
summit,  in  the  Eastern  near  the  base,  of  the  Chloritic  Sands :  the 
greensands  included  uuder  this  name  being,  in  the  two  areas,  of 
different  age,  and,  when  carefully  examined,  of  different  characters. 

3.  In  'The  Genesis  of  the  Chalk '^  the  present  writer  has  main- 
tained that  the  zones  of  the  English  Chalk  have  been  produced 
during  the  course  of  three  great  phases  of  movement,  the  first  of 
submergence,  lasting  from  the  Upper  Greensand  to  Terehratulina 
gracUis-t^mes  (Middle  Chalk);  the  second,  of  partial  elevation,  the 
most  visible  result  of  m  hich  is  the  Chalk  Bock ;  and  thirdly,  after 
the  formation  of  this  prominent  lithological  feature,  a  farther 
period  of  submergence,  far  exceeding  in   magnitude  the  earlier 

*  Proc.  Geol.  Xsaoc,  vol.  xiii.  (1894)  pp.  211-246. 
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oocorrence  of  the  same  nature.  The  three  movements  appear 
to  have  left  very  marked  eflfects  in  Ireland,  these  being  inten- 
sified owing  to  the  immediate  proximity  of  land.  The  changes 
daring  Upper  Greensand  and  Oenomanian  times  run  parallel  with 
those  taking  place  in  Western  England;  but  an  elevation  which,  from 
the  Irish  evidence,  must  have  taken  place  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  Cenomanian  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  uncon- 
formities which  have  been  noted,  especially  in  the  Central  Pivision. 
The  advance  of  the  second  submergeDce  is  marked  by  both  overlap 
and  unconformity,  the  character  of  the  incoming  fauna  being,  as 
already  observed,  of  highest  Turonian  or  lowest  Senonian  age,  and 
thus  indicating  that  the  oscillations  were  closely  parallel,  or  con- 
nected, with  those  occurring  in  the  English  areas.  The  first  signs 
of  the  new  conditions  are  observed  in  the  east  of  the  Eastern 
Division,  where  there  is  merely  a  slight  trace  of  lithological  uncon- 
formity, but  a  considerable  faunal  break.  The  lower  beds  of  the 
Inoeeramus-zone  are  limited  to  the  centre  of  this  division,  but  the 
higher  ones  overlap  the  older  strata  both  to  the  south  and  north, 
invading  the  Central  area  on  the  one  hand,  and  extending  to  Carn- 
lough  on  the  other.  Approaching  the  Southern  and  Peninsular 
regions,  the  unconformity  occurs  at  the  base  of  higher  and  higher 
zones,  until  in  isolated  exposures  in  these  districts  the  BelemniteUa 
mucronata-zone  itself  rests  with  an  unconformable  junction  upon 
strata  of  Triassic,  Carboniferous,  or  even  earlier  age,  so  that  at  the 
dose  of  the  Upper  Chalk  period  every  part  of  the  Antrim  area  must 
have  been  submerged. 

4.  One  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  in  this  connexion  is 
the  presence  of  definite  beaches  of  Upper  Chalk  age,  characterized 
by  the  large  size  of  the  mica-schist  and  other  fragments  which 
compose  them,  and  at  the  same  time  containing  a  rich  and  dis- 
tinctive fauna.  These  beaches,  which  have  evidently  been  formed 
during  the  period  of  maximum  depression,  are  inhabited  by  two  sets 
of  organisms,  some,  such  as  the  gasteropoda  and  dimyarian  bivalves, 
being  shallow-water  inhabitants,  others  of  deep-sea  origin,  but 
stunted  in  growth  because  they  lived  under  abnormal  conditions  of 
depth,  etc.,  the  types  being  the  small  OaUrites  which  are  among  the 
commonest  genera  present.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  trace  every 
gradation  from  these  undoubted  beaches  to  the  pebble-conglomeratio 
limestones  and  mulatto-stones  of  the  same  period,  these  again  passing, 
by  gradual  diminution  of  the  detrital  constituents,  into  the  glauconitic 
and  sponge-containing  limestones  of  the  deep-water  divisions. 

5.  The  geological  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  marine 
currents  must  be,  as  a  general  rule,  only  indirect,  but  at  times  a 
combination  of  circumstances  unites  to  witness  to  their  action. 
For  instance,  in  the  Exogyra  columba-zone  especially,  a  number 
of  facts  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  current  of  some  magnitude ; 
thus,  a  new  fauna,  not  previously  represented  in  Ireland,  replaces 
the  other  species,  individual  forms  by  their  abundance  characteriziDg 
bands  qf  no  great  thickness  and  limited  horizontal  extension  (as. 
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for  example,  the  Exogyra  columba-^  Waldheimia  hibermcO'^  and 
CVfZZiaiuiMa-bands),  while  a  noticeahle  feature  is  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  teeth  of  fishes  (Lamnids  and  MyliobatidsD)  in 
the  softer  sands  of  the -same  zone. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  relation  of  a  rich  fish-fanna  to 
currents  as  follows: — ^*The  current  will  evidently  carry  along 
with  it  large  amounts  of  material  derived  from  the  littoral  area, 
and  far  more  suitable  to  a  piscine  palate  than  the  usual  minute 
pelagic  fauna  of  an  oceanic  region.  The  result  would  be  that 
comparatively  shallow-water  Teleostean  fishes,  such  as  Btryx^ 
would  have  their  range  greatly  extended,  ....  whilst  the  rich 
increase  in  food-material  would  tend  to  bring  together  large 
numbers  of  predatory  fishes,  especially  sharks,  such  as  Lamna^  etc. 
In  this  way,  perhaps,  the  discovery  of  such  a  rich  fauna  may  be 
explained.'  ^  The  same  statements  appear  to  apply  to  the  case  under 
consideration,  and  in  addition  it  should  be  noted  that  the  associated 
mollusca  are  distinctly  littoraL 

In  the  Ifioceramus-zojie  the  new  fauna  also  appears  in  bands,  but 
here  the  incoming  species  have  a  deeper-water  aspect,  and  the  beds 
containing  them  yield  but  few  fish-remains. 

Just  as  in  the  Central  Division,  it  is  below  the  unconformable 
junction  that  current-action  is  most  suggested,  so  also  above  it  there 
is  strong  evidence  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  Ground-currents 
must  have  been  especially  active  during  the  period  of  the  Belemnit€iUa 
[Actinocamax'}  vera  and  B.  [A,^  quadrata-zones,  judging  from  Hie 
extraordinary  admixture  of  the  older  and  younger  beds  at  t)ieir 
junction,  the  nodular  or  conglomeratic  character  of  the  strata  imme- 
diately overlying  the  unconformity,  and  the  large  size  of  Uie  detrital 
materials. 

The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  currents: — 
(1)  One  resulting  from  the  changes  which  ushered  in  the  Cenomanian 
period,  extending  the  range  of  a  southern  fauna  northward,  and 
accompanied  in  its  course  by  a  number  of  predatory  fishes.  (2)  One 
commencing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senonian,  setting  in  from  the 
oceanic  areas  towards  land,  and  introducing  the  deep-sea  fauna, 
unaccompanied  by  a  prominent  fish-fauna.  (3)  An  indefinite  current- 
system,  resulting  from  the  submergence  of  the  prominent  land- 
masses,  and  coincident  in  time  with  the  Bdemrdtdla  [Aetinocamax'] 
vera-  or  Marsupites-zone.  This  gives  rise  to  marked  lithological 
disturbances  and  unconformities,  and  may  have  been  synchronous 
with  the  deposition  of  the  phosphatio  dialks  and  nodular  bands 
common  in  many  Cretaceous  districts  at  this  horizon. 

6.  Reference  may  now  be  made  to  the  relation  of  spongiarian 
bands  to  the  sabjacent  and  superjacent  st-^ta.  It  appears  to  me 
that  such  bands  in  many  cases  immediately  overlie  or  are  directly 
connected  with  beds  displaying  evidence  of  the  commencement  of 
depression,  or  partial  elevation  of  deep-water  beds  accompanied  by 
current-action.     Por  example,  outside  Ireland,  in  the  South-east  of 

'  '  The  GenemB  of  the  Chalk,'  Proc  Geol.  Amoo.  vol.  xiii.  (1894)  p.  28a 
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England,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Phcoscyphia  mceaivdAna- 
layer,  lying  immediately  above  the  Chloritic  Marl  with  its  rolled 
phosphatic  nodoles.  With  this  exception,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Cenomanian  and  Turonian  periods,  no  such  colonial  assemblage 
is  again  met  with,  until,  at  the  very  summit  of  the  strata  of  the 
latter  age,  the  Chalk  Rock  displays  evidence  of  partial  elevation. 
Analyses  of  the  lower  strata  generally  show  no  trace  of  glauconitic 
casts  of  sponge-spicules,  yet  the  Chalk  Rock  and  Holaster  planus- 
beds  of  Devon,  Eastbourne,  and  the  Midlands,  have  without 
exception  yielded  these  as  the  most  important  members  of  the 
residue.  It  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  precisely  the  same  fact 
holds  good  for  the  Inoceramus-zone  in  Ireland,  which  I  have  regarded 
as  partly  synchronous  with  the  Chalk  Rock  of  England.  In  Antrim 
the  abundance  of  these  glauconitic  casts  of  spicules  is  noticeable  so 
long  as  the  limestones  contain  small  fragments  of  quartz  and  other 
detrital  materials,  but  the  sponges  attain  their  maximum  develop- 
ment (forming  definite  bands)  at  the  point  where  the  detrital 
minerals  become  rare,  and  pure  white  limestone  is  commencing  to  be 
formed.  In  other  words,  the  most  favourable  locality  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sponge-bed  appears  to  be  that  one  where  currents  are 
carrying  only  the  very  finest  particles  in  suspension,  the  sediment 
forming  on  the  ocean-floor  being  almost  purely  calcareous.  But 
although  definitely  recognizable  sponge-beds  cease  at  this  level  (the 
base  of  the  White  Chalk),  the  continued  presence  of  these  organisms 
in  the  chalk  is  evidenced  by  the  abundance  of  flints. 

If  any  one  be  yet  inclined  to  dispute  the  connexion  between  flints 
and  sponges,  I  would  call  special  attention  to  a  memoir  by  Prof. 
SoUas,^  which  had  not  come  under  my  notice  when  discussing 
these  questions  in  previous  papers.  He  remarks  (op,  dt.  p.  438)  : — 
'  The  Trimingham  flints  aflbrd  evidence  straight  to  the  point ; 
for  not  only  are  sponge-spicules  intimately  associated  with  them  and 
in  great  numbers,  but  these  spicules  afford  us  clear  proof  of  the 
previous  existence  of  a  great  mass  of  other  spicules  of  which  they 
are  themselves  but  a  miserable  remnant.'  Considering  the  aggre- 
gation of  flints  in  layers,  he  concludes  that  drifting  has  not  occurred 
to  any  great  extent,  if  present  being  only  sufScient  to  help  in 
mixing  the  different  sponge-spicules  together  (for,  as  SoUas,  Hinde, 
Wright,  and  others  have  shown,  spicules  of  many  genera  have  been 
preserved  intermingled  in  flints),  but  not  to  sort  them  out  into  any 
distinct  layer.  His  belief  is,  and  personally  I  am  inclined  to  adopt 
the  conclusion,  that  the  area^where  the  spicules  are  now  found  was 
once  a  sponge-bed ;  with  death  and  dissolution  of  the  organisms  the 
spicules  were  set  free  from  different  adjacent  sponges,  and,  falling 
into  the  same  deposit,  naturally  mixed  together,  moven^ents  of  the 
surrounding  sea-water  helping  to  render  the  mixture  more  complete. 
Thus  a  chalky  ooze  would  be  produced,  crammed  with  sponge-spicules 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  Such  sponges  as  possessed  skeletons  compact 
enough  to  maintain  their  general  form  after  death  would  become 
fiUed  with  this  ooze,  and,  undergoing  silicification,  would  furnish  us 

*  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist  ter.  5,  vol.  vi.  (1880)  pp.  884-595, 437-461. 
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with  instances  of  fossil  sponges  presenting  a  well-preserved  form 
externally  and  a  carious  mixture  of  spicules  within. 

Considering  the  question  of  silicification  as  a  whole,  we  are  now 
able  to  trace  out  some  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  Uie  character 
of  the  preservation  of  sponge-spicules  and  other  organisms  as 
illustxated  by  the  Irish  strata :  — 

(a)  In  the  Yellow  Sandstones  where  detrital  quartz  is  plentifiil, 
but  fossils  capable  of  silicification  are  not  namerous,  the  sponge- 
spicules  which  were  present  have  been  partly  or  completely  dissolved, 
giving  rise  to  definite  chert-beds  or  cherty  nodules. 

(b)  In  the  Inoceramiis-zone  and  upward,  the  abundant  glauconitio 
casts  of  spicules  prove  the  former  presence  of  a  sponge-fauna  which 
in  other  respects  has  left  no  trace  of  its  former  existence.  The 
silica,  thus  passed  into  solution,  has  been  redeposited  in  the  interior, 
or  as  the  replacement,  of  shells  of  Inoceramus  and  brachiopoda. 

(c)  Where  large  mineral  fragments  are  no  longer  carried  by  the 
currents,  solution  appears  to  have  been  at  its  minimum  and  glauco- 
nitic  replacement  absent,  the  result  being  the  preservation  of  the 
sponges  and  the  formation  of  a  definite  sponge-bed. 

(d)  In  the  pure  limestones  the  solution  of  the  spicules  is  again 
considerable  or  complete,  and  organisms  capable  of  silicification  are 
either  small  or  rare,  so  that  a  great  excess  of  colloid  silica  is  formed, 
which  is  subsequently  redeposited  as  fiint. 

In  addition  to  the  formation  of  flint,  silicification  has  proceeded  to 
an  extraordinar}'  extent  in  the  chalk,  as  is  seen  from  the  statement 
of  Mr.  J.  Wright,*  after  examining  the  powder  in  the  interior  of  a 
number  of  flints : — '  Among  the  many  specimens  collected  from  these 
various  places,  I  have  ret'Ognized,  besides  corals  and  polyzoa,  17 
species  of  ostracoda,  106  species  and  well-marked  varieties  of 
foraminifera,  and  27  forms  of  sponge-spiculse;  many  of  these 
attain  fine  proportions,  being  much  larger  than  those  usually  obtained 
from  the  washings  of  English  Chalk.  The  microzoa,  on  being  placed 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  were  found  to  be  either  not  at  all  or  but  slightly 
afiected  by  it,  showing  that  their  original  composition  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  replaced  by  silica.* 

The  same  statement  holds  good  for  the  spicules  described  by  Dr. 
G.  J.  Hinde  from  the  Upper  Chalk  of  Horstead,  and  Prof.  Sollas  has 
also  discussed  and  emphasized  the  same  point  in  the  paper  mentioned 
above,  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  when  siliceous  solutions  are 
present  they  replace  the  molecule  of  carbonate  of  lime  as  a  whole. 
In  consequence  of  this  latter  propertv,  not  only  internal  casts,  but 
absolute  replacements  of  the  original  tests  are  met  with. 

Qlauconite  appears  to  behave  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  the 
internal  casts  being  frequently  of  a  very  perfect  character.  Prof. 
Sollas  has  suggested  that  these  may  be  the  result  of  the  combination 
of  silica,  set  free  from  decaying  sponges,  with  alumina,  iron,  and 
alkalies,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Ume.  At  present  I  am  unable  to 
obtain  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  sponges  during  the  formation 
of  an  extremely  rich  deposit  of  glauconitic  grains,  as,  for  example, 

*  '  Irish  Oret  Miordoa/  Proo.  Belfast  Nat.  Field  Club,  ser.  2,  toL  L  p.  74. 
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the  Glauconitic  Sands.  It  might  be  argued  that  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  sponges  yielding  the  necessary  silica  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, but  this  reply  is  unsatisfactory,  in  that  it  is  based  entirely  on 
negative  evidence.  The  points  on  which  I  would  lay  stress  are : — 
(a)  That  glauconite  is  an  extremely  variable  mineral,  casts  of  light 
yellow  to  dark  green  colour  being  indiscriminately  ranged  under  thi» 
name.  (/3)  There  does  appear  to  be  a  definite  relation  between  glauco- 
nitic formation  and  depression,  the  glauconitic  grains  diminishing  in 
size  and  quantity  as  the  calcareous  element  increases ;  but  we  are  still 
very  mudi  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  relation  of  glauconite  to  the 
detrital  materials  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  organic  tests  enclosing 
or  replaced  by  it  on  the  other. 

7.  The  reappearance  of  species  in  higher  zones  after  having 
seemingly  disappeared  has  been  frequently  noted  by  students  of 
Cretaceous  geology.  Thus  Mr.  Jukes-Browne,  speaking  of  the 
Chalk  Rock  of  England,  remarks  that  some  of  the  species  in  it  are 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  Chalk  Marl  nearly  400  feet 
below,*  and  Mr.  H.  Woods,  dealing  with  the  moUusca  of  the  Chalk 
Book,  says: — 'As  a  whole,  the  fauna  presents  a  much  greater 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Lower  Cenomanian  than  to  any 
which  occur  in  the  divisions  of  the  Senonian  and  Turonian  above 
and  below  it ;  and  whereas  the  latter  are  of  a  deep-water  type,  that 
found  in  the  Chalk  Rock  is  certainly  of  a  comparatively  shallow- water 
character.*  ^  In  Ireland  the  fauna,  which  has  thus  been  repeated  at 
these  widely  differing  horizons,  is  carried  a  stage  higher,  Ammo^ 
nites  {Pachydiscus^  including  P.  perampluSj  a  common  Middle  Chalk 
species),  ffamites,  Antsoceras,  BaculUes^  Nautilus^  and  examples  of 
Holaster  planus^  together  with  forms  of  Turho^  Trochua,  Emarginu- 
UnOj  etc.,  having  been  found  in  some  abundance  at  the  base  of  the 
BelemniUUa  mucronata-zone.  The  general  aspect  is  undoubtedly 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  Chalk  Rock,  and  this  fauna 
must  have  continued  to  exist  throughout  the  Upper  Cretaceous  age  in 
portions  of  the  Chalk  sea,  being  enabled  from  time  to  time  to  extend 
its  range  as  the  result  of  movements  of  elevation  or  depression  and 
current-action. 

8.  The  general  distribution  of  the  Ehynehonellce  and  Tet'ehratulcB 
is  also  not  uninteresting,  as  the  former  seem,  in  the  Irish  strata  at 
any  rate,  to  have  been  capable  of  existing  under  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  are  not  so  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  latter.  Thus,  while  in  the  Glauconitic  Sanda 
both  families  are  found  together,  in  the  beds  formed  largely  of  detrital 
materials,  such  as  the  Yellow  Sandstones  and  lower  beds  of  the 
Chloritic  Sands,  species  of  Bhynchonellee  are  alone  met  with,  the 
TerebratulcB  being  rare  or  absent,  and  only  as  depression  advances 
becoming  predominant.  The  Rht/nchoneUas  appear  also  to  have 
been  capable  of  existing  in  the  conglomeratic  beds  of  the  Peninsular 
Division,  where,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  TerebrattdcB  have  never  yet 

>  « Building  of  the  British  Isles,'  1888.  p.  177. 
3  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  liL  (1896)  p.  69. 
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been  met  with  ;  it  is  only  in  the  qmetly-deposited  White  Chalk  that 
the  two  families  are  again  found  to  co-exist. 

This  also  appears  to  hold  good  to  some  extent  for  the  English  Chalk, 
the  BhynchoneUa  being  most  marked  in  the  marly  or  nodular  strata 
{Bh.  Martini  in  the  Chalk  Marl,  and  Bh.  Cuvieri  in  the  Inoeeramut 
labiatus-heds),  while  TerebratulcB  are  more  conspicuous  in  ^e 
calcareous  deposits  (T.  semigldbosa  in  the  Grey  Chalk,  and  T.  camea 
in  the  White  Chalk  of  the  Senonian  and  Turonian).  The  uppermost 
beds  of  the  Upper  Chalk  agree  with  the  corresponding  Iriah 
Cretaceous  strata  in  having  the  two  occurring  together. 


DiSOITSSIOV. 

Prof.  Jttdd  congratulated  the  Author  on  having  been  able,  while 
dealing  with  a  multiplicity  of  details,  to  bring  out  clearly  their 
bearing  on  some  very  important  generalizations.  He  thought  that 
when  the  Author's  valuable  studies  concerning  the  insoluble  residues 
of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  were  completed,  geologists  would  have  in 
their  possession  a  body  of  facts  of  great  interest  and  suggestivenesa. 

Prof.  G.  A.  J.  Cole  remarked  that  the  custom  among  Irish 
geologists  has  been  to  speak  of  the  glauconitic  and  conglomeratic 
beds  of  the  Cretaceous  as  the  *  Hibernian  Greensand/  without 
necessarily  correlating  these  beds  with  the  Upper  Greensand  of 
England ;  and  probably  even  the  term  '  Upper  Greensand '  on  the 
Geological  Survey  maps  may  be  regarded  as  mainly  a  lithological 
convenience.  Irish  workers  would  heartily  welcome  the  correlation 
of  the  zones  now  put  before  them  ;  and  the  speaker  was  glad  to  see 
that  no  great  break  was  insisted  on  in  the  Turonian  Beries.  Geo- 
graphical considerations  as  to  the  shore-line  of  the  Cretaceous 
sea  are  complicated  by  the  very  considerable  earth-movements  that 
both  accompanied  and  followed  Eocene  times.  The  base  of  the 
Templepatrick  section  would  be  of  interest  for  comparison  with  the 
evidence  given  by  the  coast  north-east  and  south-east  of  it,  as  bearing 
on  any  possible  division  between  a  northern  and  a  southern  area. 

Mr.  W.  Whitaxer  and  Prof.  H.  G.  Seelby  also  spoke. 

The  AuTHOB,  in  answer  to  Prof.  Cole,  said  that  he  had  not 
examined  the  large  quarry  at  Templepatrick,  but  its  position  suggests 
an  intermediate  character  in  its  relations,  as  it  is  situated  between 
the  typical  Eastern  and  Peninsular  districts.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Whitaker,  he  observed  that  the  average  thickness  of  the  Chalk 
is  about  50  feet  south  of  Belfast,  up  to  80  feet  north  of  Glenarm, 
and  100  to  200  feet  near  Portrush  and  Rathlin  Island.  In  answer  to 
Prof.  Seeley,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand 
have  not  been  absolutely  separated  in  the  paper,  while  the  nodular 
beds  resembling  those  of  the  Inoceratnus-labiatus  zone  are  found 
immediately  above  the  unconformities,  and  belong  to  the  three 
Beleri(init€Ua'Zoi\e8  (B.  veroy  B,  guadrata^  and  B,  mueronata\ 
according  to  their  position. 
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37.  Dbpostts  of  the  Bajociak  A&e  in  the  Nobthbbk  Cotteswolds  : 
The  Cleevb  Hill  Plateau.  By  S.  S.  Buckmak,  Esq.,  F.G.S. 
(Read  June  23rd,  1897-) 
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L  Intbodttction. 

The  present  essay  is  in  continuation  of  a  former  paper  whioh 
described  deposits  of  similar  date  in  the  Mid-Cotteswolds.'  The 
district  now  nnder  discussion  consists  of  an  outlying  isolated 
plateau,  cut  off  firom  the  main  mass  of  the  Cotteswolds  on  the  east 
by  the  deep  valley  at  Sevenhampton,  and  separated  from  the 
Mid-Cotteswolds  by  the  Vale  of  Whittington.'  The  best-known 
portion  of  this  plateau  is  called  Cleeye  Cloud  or  Cleeve  Hill; 
other  portions  include  the'  hills  above  Whittington  and  Hewlett's 
HilL  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  the  whole  will  be 
named  the  Cleeve  Bill  plateau. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  district  is  not  extensive.  The 
latest  detailed  section  is  that  of  Cleeve  Hill  given  by  Wright.'  As, 
however,  the  sequence  of  the  strata  set  forth  by  that  author  di£Pers 
BO  considerably  from  that  which  will  be  described  in  the  present 
communication,  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  discuss  his  section  in 
detail,  or  to  combat  his  views.  An  almost  entirely  new  reading 
will  be  presented  now. 

One  more  point  may  be  referred  to.  A  postscript  to  my 
communication  on  the  *  Mid-Cotteswolds '  (p.  461)  first  gave  a  short 
summary  of  the  sequence  found  at  Cleeve  Hill.  Further  researches 
fully  tended  to  bear  out  this  sequence ;  and  then,  within  the  last 

*  *  The  Bajocian  of  the  Mid-Cotteswolds,'  Quart.  Jonm.  Geo\.  Soc,  vol.  IL 
(1896)  p.  888.    Further  references  will  he  given  simply  as  *  Mid-Cotteswolds.* 

'  This  is  a  lateral  valley  of  the  Coin,  made  by  a  former  tributary  of  that 
river.    Its  western  end  is  now  deepened  to  form  the  valley  of  the  Chelt. 

^  *  Monograph  of  the  Lias  Ammonites,'  p.  155  (Palteont.  Soc.  1879). 
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Jew  months,  an  important  portion  of  tbe  Boiling  Bank  qoarry  has 
been  opened  np,  showing,  in  one  exposure,  confirmation  of  what 
was  before  an  inductive  surmise  from  the  piecing  together  of 
severaL 

II.  Thx  Sections  of  thb  Deposits. 

It  is  desirable  to  commence  with  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Cleere  Hill  plateau,  at  the  hills  above  Whittington  village,  where 
the  following  sequence  of  deposits  may  be  found  : — 

1.  Whittington :  Ragttone  Quarry  and  Piddt ;  about  600  yard* 
nearly  north  of  the  Church, 

Ft.  ins. 
UrPBS  Teigoitia-       1.  Sbellj  rmgitone. 

GKIT. 

T.  Phillipsiaha-       2.  Gr^ish    and    yellowish-green    sandstone, 

AHD  BouEOUBTiA-  With  Ttrebrtztula  Buekfnaniana.^    Several 

BIDS.  pieces  of  this  matrix  are  much  bored  by 

annelids.    Also  stones  of  a  more  or  less 

iroDshot  matrix about      28    0 

WrrcBBLUA-BKDS.     S.  Bbellj  iroushotwith  ^ca»/Ao^%m...  about        3    0 
NoTGBOvt  Fbxx-        4.  A  whitish  ooh'tic  stone.    A  Sonninia  of  the 
aroKB.  fiasilobata-ovalis  type  was  found  at  the 

bottom.    This  deposit  is  fully  exposed  in 

the  quarry     18    0 

G^TFmTB-ORiT.  5.  A  shelly  ragstone  with  Grypham  and  small, 

smooth  pectens,  expoeed  for  about    3    0 

(The  quarry  has  been  worked  about  6  feet 
deeper,  and  the  spoil-heaps  show  a  sand- 
stone with  Tereiratula  UptonL  The 
borixon  of  this  fossil  at  Charlton  Common 
is  7  feet  below  the  top  of  the  Chryphite- 
grit.) 

Note  —The  details  of  Beds  1-3  were  obtained  by  breaking  the  stones  in  tbe 
soil  of  the  field  to  the  northward,  measuring  the  rise  of  the  ground,  and 
allowing  for  the  dip. 

In  the  Ck>ld  Comfort  district,  which  lies  about  2  miles  to  the 
south-east,  the  Upper  Trt^onio-grit  rests  on  the  TTtte^^ZZia-beds.' 
Here  is  found  an  additional  amount  of  about  20  feet  of  deposit 
separating  these  two  beds. 

About  6  fnrlongs  to  the  north-east,  where  the  'White  Way' 
runs  through  Puckham  Wood — close  to  the  fault  which  has  let  in 
the  so-called  Stonesfield  Slate  beds  of  Bathonian  age, — the  Not- 
grove  Freestone  may  be  seen  at  the  south  side  of  the  road  near 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Higher  up  the  hill,  in  a  field  behind,  the 
PAt7Ztp«ana-beds  may  be  recognized,  not  only  by  the  distinctive 
matrix,  but  by  Terebratrda  Buckmaniana  and  other  fossils.  The 
same  beds  may  be  discovered  in  the  stones  of  the  field  just  above 
Wontley  *  Farm,  about  1  mile  6  furlongs  farther  north ;  they  are 

^  Concerning  this  species,  see  '  Mid-Cotteswolds,'  p.  464. 
a  •  Mid-Cotteswolds/  pp.  416,  417. 

'  The  1-inoh  Surr^  Map  has  Huntley ;  tbe  6-inch,  Wontley.  The  latter 
i«  correct    It  is  the  dialect  wont  or  woont^  a  mole,  from  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  wand. 
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.  dose  to  the  1000-foot  oontoar-line.  The  other  beds  between  these 
and  the  Harford  Sands  inclaslve  (see  p.  615)  may  also  be  found 
there. 

It  is  now  advisable  to  go  to  Cleeve  Hill  itself,  and  of  the 
numerons  exposures  to  be  seen  on  the  Common  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing generalised  section  of  results.  Afterwards  it  will  be  stated 
where  l£e  different  beds  may  be  examined  to  the  best  advantage. 

2.  Cleeve  HiU :  a  generalized  section. 

Ft  inf.     Ft.  ina, 
Oltpbub-  AHD      I.  1.  Yellow  ragstoneB  with  Tere^atuia 
TJppBt  globata.    In  the  lower  part  are 

Tuooiru-asiTS.  numerous  TrigonuB  and  BhyncKo- 

^  nellaangulata  about    ...„•...        15    0 

Tbbdratula     n.  1.  Bluish-grey,  sandy   stone,   sharp 
Philupsuha-  fracture.    Bored  byannc^dsand 

LUhodomi 0    4 

2.  Similar  stone,  not  bored,  but  some- 
what rounded  in  places,  and  with 
sand-pockets    0    6 

3.  Similar  deposit ;  3  beds  with  sandv 
partings.  Terebratula  PhiUipn' 
ana,  Tar.,  sparingly  [Upton] 5    0 

4.  Similar  splmtery  grey  limestone 
with  Tereifratula  PhiUipsiana 
and  T,  BuehnaaUana  abundant 
'  RhynchoneUa  guadriplicata,* 
Accmthothyria.  Two  beds  with 
sandy  partings,  and  a  sandy  base 
w;^th  oysters    2    3 

5.  Similar  maasive  stone.  Terebratula 
Phillipaiana,  *  RhynchoneUa  quO" 
driplicata '  [Upton].  Large 
* Sourguetia striata* 2    0 


BouBGumA-  m.  1.  Greyisb  sheUy  stone  with  brownish 
BKDB.  patches  and  infillings.  Cteno9» 
treon  pectiniforme  or  proboscideum, 
Bourguetia^ 2    3 

2.  Grey  stone  in  seyeral  beds.  La- 
mcdlibranchiata  are  numerous  and 
particularly  noticeable  for  their 
unusually  large  size.  Large,much- 
plioate  Ostrea,  Mgoooneha,  etc. 
iMTgeNmUilus 7    0 

8.  Ghrey  shelly  limestone,  somewhat 

bored 1    6 

4.  Limestone  0    9 

5.  And  there  is  presumably  of  this 

deposit  about  another 2    0 


10    1 


13    6 


^  A  Uuve,  umbilicate,  much-compressed,  orassicoetate  Sfephanocera$  was 
found  by  Mr.  0.  Upton  2  feet  9  inches  below  the  Terebratula  Buckmamana" 
bed.    Its  matrix  and  position  indicate  this  bed  No.  1. 

aJ.G.B.  No.  212.  2i 
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Ffc.  ins.  ft.  ins. 
WiTCHBLLU-  lY.  1.  A  ooDuderobly  ironsbot  stone.  In 
BSD.  the  upper  and  much-ironshot  part 
are  found  specimens  of  a  small 
Acanthothyris  rather  frequently. 
About  the  middle  WUcheuia  sp., 
and  also  Terebratula  Wrighti 
about  lA  feet  above  the  Notgrore 
Freestone,  some  specimens  also 
occurring  in  a  bed  otmarL  Thick- 
ness of  mis  deposit  about 4    0 

NoTGSOTB           y.  1.  White  oolite.    The  average  result 
Frbbtonb.                  of  various  measurements  gives  the 
thickness  stated ;  there  is  no  com- 
plete exposure 20    0 

Gbtphitb-        YI.  1.  lUkgstone  with  numerous  Gryj^uBa. 
OBIT.  There  is  no  complete  exposure. 

The  thickness  may  be  estimated 5    0 

Tbrbbratula  Vn.  1.  Grey  shelly  limestone  about 12    0* 

BucKMAia-            2.  Grey  day-band  with  small(?r^pA<00.      1    0 
OBIT.  3.  Grey  limestone  about    4    0 

17    0 

LowBB  Tbi-    VilL  1.  Ironsbot  oolite,  numerous  lamelli- 

ooioA-GBiT.  branchiata,  Aulacothyris  Meriam, 

about  2  feet  6  inches  from  the 
base.      No    complete    exposure. 

Thickness  perhaps  7    0 

Snowbhill        IX.    1.  Greyish  purple  marl 0    3 

Clat.  2.  Vwy  stiff,  soapy  blue  clay 0    6 

3.  Sticky  brown  clay  enclosing  grey 
stone-band,  2  inches  thick,  shelly, 
with  black  streaks  0    7 

1    4 

Habfobd  X.    1.  Chreyish-yellow,  sandy,  somewhat 

Sahds.  calcareous  stone,  jire^rcUiUa  cf. 

subTnaxiUata 2    0 

2.  Whitish  and  greyish-yellow,  fine, 

siliceous  sand   3    0 

6    0 

IJppEB  Fbbb-    XI.       Pinkish  limestone  at  the  top. 

STORB. 

Such  is  the  sequence  at  Cleeve  Hill  of  the  '  inteirening  beds ' — 
the  deposits  which  part  the  Upper  Trigania-^t  from  the  Upper 
Freestone.  Upon  them  remarks  may  now  be  made,  and  the  places 
where  they  can  be  seen  to  adyantage  may  be  noted. 


m.  NoTBS  ooNCERiraro  THE  yAKious  Dbpostts  (the  *  intervening 
beds  *  between  Upper  Freestone  and  Upper  Trigonia-gnt). 

(a)  The  Harford  Sands. 

The  sequence  connecting  these  sands  with  the  Lower  Trigonia^grit 
may  be  seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  just  below  the  Boiling 
Bank.     About  1^  foot  of  white  and  yellow  sand  is  exposed;  then 

1  This  estimate  is  uncertain. 
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there  is  a  break,  and  a  little  lower  down  the  bed  described  as 
Upper  Freestone  is  seen.  The  relation  of  the  sands  and  Lower 
Trigonia-grit  may  also  be  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hiU  above 
^  The  Ring/  near  the  1000-foot  confcour-line.  Eelative  position^ 
but  not  aotnal  sequence,  may  be  observed  at '  Roadstone  Hole.' 

The  sands  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  hill,  and  have  been 
extensively  worked.  It  is  reported  that  they  were  dng  for  use  in 
the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  that  they  were  conveyed  thither 
upon  the  backs  of  donkeys.  The  presence  of  the  sand  is  often  indi- 
cated by  the  gorse-bnshes.  The  sfcone-bed  (No.  X,  1)  is  sometimes 
partially  disintegrated  into  nodule  -  shaped  masses,'  which  then 
have  the  appearance  of  bonlders,  and  have  been  the  cause  of  some 
confusion  in  the  matter  of  Northern  Drift.  There  is  a  specimen  in 
the  Gloucester  Museum  which  was  obtained  from  *Boadstone  Hole/ 
^nd  preserved  as  an  example  of  that  drift ! 


{0)  The  Snowshill  Clay,' 

This  day  may  be  seen  at  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  lying  over 
the  Harford  Sands,  as  noted  above ;  the  measurements  given  were 
taken  therefrom.  It  may  also  be  seen  at '  Boadstone  Hole '  capping 
the  sands  just  under  the  turf,  and  it  seems  to  attain  a  thickness  of 
2  feet.  At  Leckhampton  Hill  is  the  first  south-westerly  exposure, 
a  bed  2  inches  in  thickness,  marked  as '  Harford  Sands  equivalent.'  • 
Northward  it  would  seem  that  the  deposit  attains  considerable 
proportions,  for  between  Snowshill  and  Broadway  is  a  stratum 
of  this  day,  whereon  grow  oak-trees  and  thorn-bushes — signs  of 
«n  argillaceous  bed ;  and  it  must  be  several  feet  in  thickness,  for 
there  was  a  pit  about  4  feet  deep,  while  beyond  that  the  ground  rose 
considerably.  Therefore,  for  distinction,  the  name  '  Snowshill '  has 
been  used,  because  this  is  abed  of  considerable  economic  importance 
(see  p.  624).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  clay  occurs  above  sand, 
so  that  the  order  is 

Limestone  (Lower  Trigoniargrit), 

Clay  (Snowshill  Olav), 

Sand  (Harford  Sands), 

Limestone  (Upper  Firestone), 

which  is  somewhat  unusual. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  further  exploration  of  the  Northern 
Cotteswolds  will  be  the  development  of  the  Harford  Sands  and 
Snowshill  Clay,  or  beds  nearly  contemporaneous  therewith. 

^  The  bed  oonmste  of  very  fine  quartz-grains  and  calcareous  cement  The 
rain  gradually  dissoWes  the  cement,  and  leaves  the  grains  incoherent  as  sand. 

*  For  notices  of  the  clay-bed,  see  H.  B.  Woodward,  *  Lower  Oolitic  Rocks 
of  England,*  Mem.  Geol.  Surv. :  Jurassic  Bocks,  vol.  iv.  (1894)  pp.  126, 127. 
137-143.  The  section  on  p.  143  may  particularly  be  compared  with  details 
riven  in  this  paper.    The  day  is  classed  with  the  Harford  Sands. 

»  *  Mid-Cotteswolds,'  p.  410.  At  Chedworth  Wood  there  is  6  inches,  ibid, 
P-426.  ^     ^ 
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(7)  The  Lower  JWyoma-grit. 

This  deposit  may  be  seen  overlying  the  beds  below  it  in  sequence 
at  the  places  already  noted.  Its  connexion  with  the  T.  Budcman^ 
fn*it  may  be  seen  at '  Boadstone  Hole/  especially  at  the  eastern  end. 
There  is,  however,  no  complete  section  to  show  the  exact  thickness 
of  the  whole  bed.  The  deposit  has  just  the  lithic  ^  character  of  the 
same  bed  in  the  Mid-Cotteswolds,  and  the  distinctive  fossil  Aulaeo- 
ihyris  Meriani  has  been  foond.^ 

(8)  The  T.  Buckmani'gnt. 

This  bed  is  worked  for  roadstone.  Hence  the  name  '  Boadstone 
Hole/  applied  by  the  workmen  to  the  quarry,  where  its  relation  to 
the  Lower  Trigonia-grit  may  be  observed.  There  is  shown,  about 
4  feet  above  that  bed,  a  seam  of  marly  day  similar  to  the  deposit 
in  which  Terebratula  BucJcmani  is  found  in  the  Mid-Cotteswolds ; 
but  that  fossil  I  have  not  found  in  it  here.  However,  it  occurs  on 
the  spoil-heap  of  the  ^Boadstone,'  where  Terebratula  UpUmi  and 
an  Aeanthotkyris  have  also  been  found. 

The  beds  of  roadstone  at  *•  Boadstone  Hole '  are  inclined  at  a 
steep  angle  of  about  55^,  dipping  to  the  north,  and  on  account 
of  &eir  disturbed  and  tumbled  condition  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
their  exact  thickness  may  be.  No  section  shows  their  relation  to 
the  Oryphite-grit. 

(€)  The  Gryphite-grit. 

The  greater  part  of  this  grit,'  and  its  connexion  with  the  Kot- 
grove  Freestone,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  quany  above,  and  to  th^ 
east  of,  the  Boiling  Bank,  near  the  Ordnance-datum  972  on  the 
6-iDch  map.  Similar  observations  may  be  made  at  the  Whittington 
quarry.  Just  south  of  the  Boiling  Bank  the  Oryphite-grit,  with 
Notgrove  Freestone  above  it,  is  obscurely  shown. 

((;)  The  Notgrove  Freestone. 

The  connexion  of  this  bed  with  the  overiying  WttMUia-gnt 
may  be  seen  in  the  Boiling  Bank  Quarry,  as  well  as  in  the  quany 
to  the  east  thereof.  No  section  allows  of  its  full  thickness  being 
accurately  measured.  The  nearest  approximation  is  obtained  at 
the  Whittington  quarry ;  and  estimates  show  that  it  may  be  some- 
what thicker  near  the  Boiling  Bank.  The  section  (Diagr.  I,  p.  614) 
showing  the  quarries  east  of  the  Boiling  Bank,  and  the  relation  of 
this  to  overlying  beds,  also  indicates  how  the  thickness  may  be 
measured  approximately. 

^  'lithio/  pertaining  to  stone;  ' lithological '  signifies  pertaining  to  the 
science  of  stone,  which  is  not  the  required  meaning. 

»  'Mid-0otte8wolds,'p.413. 

'  There  is  5  feet  of  Oryphite-grit ;  and  that  is  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bed 
at  Leckhampton  Hill  (*  Mid-Cotteswolds/ p.  410).  Abont  4  feet  of  Notgrove 
Freestone  is  exposed  above  that  east  of  the  ItoUing  Bank. 
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(17)  The  mtchellia-gnt. 

This  hed  may  he  seen  Id  connexion  with  overlying  heds  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Rolling  Bank  quarry,  hut  the  tumbled  and  muoh- 
inclined  condition  of  the  strata  makes  exact  measurement  difficult. 
Its  general  relation  to  the  overlying  strata  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
quarries  east  of  the  Boiling  Bank  on  the  same  line  of  fault. 

The  bed  is  similar  to  the  deposit  described  at  Cold  Comfort/ 
perhaps  rather  more  ironshot.  It  has  yielded  characteristic  fossils, 
namely:  Terebrattda  Wrighti,  an  Acanthothyrit,  and  species  of 
WUehellia,  all  of  which  identify  it  with  the  Cold  Comfort  deposit. 
The  exact  thickness  of  this  grit  is  not  yet  ascertainable. 

(0)  The  Bourguetia^  and  Terebratula  Phillipsiana-heds. 

These  beds  form  the  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  Gleeve 
Hill  plateau,  and  the  recognition  of  their  true  position  is  the  most 
important  point  in  the  geology  of  the  district  (see  Diagr.  I,  p.  614). 
These  deposits  are  not  found  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Chelt  Valley, 
for  instance  at  Cold  Comfort,  and  there  is  considerable  justification 
for  the  statement  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  Cotteswolds,  except  upon  the  Cleeve  Hill  plateau.  Therefore, 
as  the  Cotteswold  rocks  have  particular  characters  of  their  own, 
and  a  somewhat  special  fauna,  because  they  were  deposited  in 
an  area  which  had  somewhat  imperfect  connexion  with  other  areas 
of  the  same  date,  it  may  be  said  that  many  of  the  fossils  which  the 
Bourguetia-  and  PhillijmanaA}edB  yield  are  not  to  be  found  any- 
where else  except  upon  the  Cleeve  TTill  plateau.  The  Bourgueda- 
beds  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  PhUHpnana-hedB  by  a 
difference  of  matrix.  They  yield  numerous  species  of  unusually  large 
lamellibranchiata,  and  broken  specimens  of  a  large  Bourguetia  are  not 
uncommon.     One  Stephanoeeras  has  been  obtained  (p.  609,  footnote). 

The  PhiUipsiana-heds  are  easily  recognized  by  their  bluish  sandy 
matrix.  They  yield  chiefly  species  of  brachiopoda,  namely :  Tere^ 
bralula  PkiUipsiana,  T,  B^lckmanianc^  a  ZeiUeria  ct  Ledcenbgij  and 
an  Aoanthothyris.  The  Upper  IV^onio-grit  lies  non-sequentially 
upon  the  PhUUpsianaAye^^  because  their  top  is  considerably  bored ; 
moreover,  the  boring  must  have  taken  place  after  the  beds  had 
consolidated  to  become  as  hard  as  their  contained  shells,  because 
the  bore-tubos  pass  through  stone  or  shell  with  equal  indifference. 

The  date  of  Uie  Phillipaianct-  and  Baurguetior'hGdB  is  probably  the 
JSoMzei  hemera.  The  SUphanoceraa  obtfoned  agrees  closely  with 
species  of  this  date  from  Dundry  and  Dorset.  It  is  presumable 
that  the  Ph%lUp9ianaAied&  do  not  represent  any  part  of  the  Hwmr 
jpArienanum-zone,  and  that  therefore  the  non-sequence  between 
these  beds  and  the  Upper  2V^onia-grit  was  occasioned  by  denuda- 
tion during  the  hemerse  of  Humphrienanut  and  niortenmi — that  at 
any  rate  there  are,  at  Cleeve  HUl,  no  remains  of  any  deposits 
laid  down  during  one  or  both  hemersB. 

^  <  Mid^^ttoswolds,*  p.  417. 
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Therefore  the  sequence  of  Bajocian  deposits  is  still  incomplete  in 
the  Gotteswolds. 

To  show  how  partial  is  the  preservation  of  the  BcwyiieHa'  and 
PhiUipsiana-hedB  it  may  be  noticed  that  at  Farmcott  Wood,  on  the 
top  of  Budeley  Hill,  4  miles  east  of  the  Boiling  Bank,  these  beds 
and  the  Wtichdliargnt  have  disappeared,  and  the  Upper  Trigonia- 
grit  rests  directly  upon  Notgrove  Freestone,  whereof  15  feet  is 
^own«  In  a  southward  direction  the  same  superposition  is  found 
in  5|  miles — at  Leckhampton  ^  and  at  Bough  Hill  Bank.^  What 
was  effected  by  Bajocian  denudation  to  the  north  will  never  be 
known,  because  all  the  strata  have  been  removed  in  the  excavation 
of  the  Severn  Valley.  What  may  be  found  to  the  north-east  has 
yet  to  be  learnt ;  but  a  preliminary  survey  gives  little  hope  of  any 
strata  being  found  to  fill  the  gap,  or  even  of  any  other  occurrence 
of  beds  between  the  Notgrove  Freestone  and  the  Upper  Trigonk^ 
grit. 

The  relation  of  the  Bourguetia-  and  PhUUpsiana-hedB  to  the 
Trf(e^«2Zta-grit,  and  thence  to  the  Gryphite-grit,  was  first  learnt 
in  the  quarries  east  of  the  Boiling  Bank,  llie  details  which 
they  affi)rd  are  shown  in  Diagr.  I,  drawn  to  a  true  scale.  The 
shaded  portions  show  the  beds  as  they  are  exposed  in  the  quarries, 
and  the  continuing  lines  indicate  the  surmises  which  are  to  be 
made  therefrom. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  Boiling  Bank  quarry  has  confirmed 
the  sequence  illustrated,  but  it  has  not  enabled  any  better  measure- 
ments of  actual  thickness  to  be  made  than  those  which  are  possible 
from  this  diagram. 

lY.  ThB  SsaiTENOB  OF  CoTTBSWOLD  '  InFERIOB  OoLTTB  '  BoOKS, 

A  sequential  list  of  certain  Cotteswold  deposits  is  given  in  the 
paper  on  Dundry  Hill,*  together  with  the  dates  assignable  to  each 
according  to  a  chronologiciJ  system.  There  have  now  to  be  recorded 
certain  additions  and  emendations,  so  that  the  following  sequence 
is  presented : — 


Ohboholooical  Tbemb. 

Stbatigraphioal  Tbems. 

Bathonuk.     Garantiana. 

r(Non-Bequenoe.) 

Sauzei, 

Phmipnana-\xAM. 
BourguetioFhedB, 
WiicheUia^heaB. 
Notgrove  Freestone. 

BUOCUK.     ' 

WitcheUuB. 

Sanninia, 

Chryphite-grit. 
Buchnani'grit 

-IHaciUB. 

Lower  TVi^onta-grit. 

(Concavi. 

SnowBhill  Clay. 

AJlLBOAH. 

Harford  Sands. 

Bradfordmris, 

Upper  Freestone. 

^  *  Mid-Ootteswolds/  p.  410.  *  Ibid,  p.  428. 

*  Quart  Jonm.  GeoL  Soo.  toL  lii.  (1896)  p.  704,  taUe  vi. 
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Table  yi.,  published  with  the  Dundry  paper,  should  be  amended  in 
accordance  with  this,  and  then  will  be  obtained  the  fullest  sequence 
of  deposits  which  has  been  yet  noticed  in  the  Cotteswolds.  It  is 
interesting  to  obserre  that  the  Cotteswold  '  Inferior  Oolite  *  which 
was  parted  into  three  divisions  by  Murchison  in  1834^  is  now 
diyided  into  17  portions  of  varied  lithic  aspect,  with  particular 
faunal  features.  Of  these  divisions,  14  lie  beneath  the  Upper 
Trigonia-grit ;  and  of  the  14,  different  localities  show  each  their 
own  particular  number  to  be  present.  Thus,  in  a  south-to-north 
traverse,  there  may  be  tabulated  as  present  beneath  the  Upper 
Trigonia^gnt : 

At  Ul€rr  Bury,        Birdlip,        Leckhampton,        Cleeve  Hill, 

2  5  10  14  diyisions. 

This  record  illustrates  the  difference  effected  mainly  by  denuda- 
tion prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Trigonia-grit. 

y.   COBBSLATION  OF  THE  ClEEVB  HilL  DePOBITS  WITH  THOSE 

OF  OTHEB  Localities. 

With  the  alterations  noted  above,  the  Cleeve  HUl  deposits  may 
be  correlated  with  those  of  Dundry  and  Dorset-Somerset  according 
to  the  table  given  in  the  paper  on  Dundry  Hill  just  quoted.  Only 
those  slight  fJterations  and  the  addition  of  the  Snowshill  Clay  are 
required. 

VI.  The  Structuke  of  Pabt  of  Cleeve  Hill. 

The  approximate  structure  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Cleeve  Hill 
plateau,  from  the  top  of  Hewlett's  Hill  to  the  Boiling  Bank  quarry, 
and  to  the  knoll  immediately  beyond  that,  is  illustrated  in  Diagr.  IL^ 
Not  quite  a  straight  line  has  been  followed — or  rather  some  details 
off  the  line  have  been  brought  into  the  general  line,  the  better  to 
show  the  sequence  of  the  strata  and  their  position.'  It  may  be 
seen  that  there  are  seven  faults  noted  ;  three  of  these,  but  one  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  name,  are  shown  in  the  Boiling  Bank  itself. 
There  may  be  other  faults  hidden. 

Of  these  faults.  No.  1,  near  Hewlett's  Hill,  is  shown  by  old  workings 

*  *  Qeology  of  Cheltenham/  p.  10. 

*  A  note  may  he  made  concerning  what  I  hare  called  the  Nerinaa-hed, 
although  it  if  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  shows  some  fine  Nerin^a, 
nn.d  it  also  yields  a  TerebrattUa  so  closely  like  T.  fimbria  that  it  would  he  called 
that  fossil.  However,  certain  peculiar  characters  distinguish  it  from  the 
TtrebrcUula  fimbria  of  the  Oolite  Marl — it  is,  in  fact,  a  biologically  earlier 
fossil,  and  is  the  parent  of  the  Oolite  Marl  sheJl.  The  bed  in  which  it  occurs 
is  a  fossiliferous,  somewhat  pisolitic,  sandy  vein  in  the  Lower  Freestone.  I  am 
not  at  present  able  to  say  how  far  the  bed  is  situated  below  the  Oolite  Marl,  or 
above  the  Pea  Grit  Possiblj  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  as  Oolite  Marl. 
The  interest  attaching  to  it  is  biological,  in  connexion  with  the  fimbriate 
TerebrtUuia. 

'  The  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the  approximate  height  shown,  is  snch  as 
would  be  found  by  any  one  making  a  traverse  along  the  mil-top  from  Hewlett's 
to  beyond  the  Boiling  Bank. 
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of  Harford  Sand  on  the  same  level  as  a  fireestone-qnany.  No.  2 
can  only  be  snrmised  from  the  stones  of  the  field.  No.  3  seems  to 
extend  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  just  before  the  southern 
entrance  to  Cleeve  Ck>mmon  (by  Upper  Hill  Earm^  and  to  be  nearly 
in  the  line  of  a  yalley-like  depression,  of  which  perhaps  it  may  be 
the  canse.  No.  4  is  plainly  shown  at  ^Boadstone  Hole/  where 
the  strata  are  tilted  at  an  angle  of  abont  55°.  No.  7  is  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Boiling  Bank,  where  the  Upper  T^otua-  and 
Olffpeu9-hedB  are  let  down  level  with  beds  of  the  Lower  Freestone— 
a  fall  of  about  100  feet ;  this  fault  extends  across  the  hilL 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Boiling  Bank  quarry,  another 
fault.  No.  5,  has  lately  been  opened  to  view.^  By  this  fault  the 
PhiUipsiana-hedB  are  tilted  at  a  steep  angle  against  the  Clypeut-grit 
of  the  other  part  of  the  quarry ;  and  in  such  a  manner  that,  on 
about  this  level,  all  the  strata  from  the  PhtUtpsiatuk-hedB  to  the 
Gryphite-grit  are  passed  in  succession  in  a  southward  direddon. 
But  there  is  another  featare  of  interest  about  this  fault:  it  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  quarry  by  a  fissure  into  whidi  has 
dropped  a  mass  of  vertically-bedded  coi^omerate.  It  yields  the 
following  section : — 

Ft.    int. 

1.  Bubble  of  the  C/ypeiM-grit  with  some  red  day,  and  calcareous 

infiltrations    1      6 

2.  Fine  gravel  with  much  red  claj,  the  gravel  not  waterwom  ...      1      8 

3.  Limestone,  lumps  of  Clypeus-ttni,  and  some  red  marl,  Terebra* 

tula  globaia,  JShynchanella  hanytenenais 2      0 

The  whole  is  much  cemented  together  by  a  calcareous  deposition 
from  percolating  rainwater. 

The  relationship  of  this  section  to  the  other  beds  is  shown  in 
the  diagram  (III)  facing  this  page.  Bed  No.  3  is  apparently  the 
same  as  that  marked  No.  3  on  the  left — ^it  is  the  top  of  the  Clypeus- 
grit.  Above  that,  on  the  left,  the  band  of  red  day  is  partic^arly 
noticeable,  associated  somewhat  irregularly  with  fiJiQ  gravel ;  over 
that  is  more  rubble,  of  apparently  the  CVypeus^^t^  and  mixed  with 
that  again  is  rubble  of  the  PAi2^pnana-beds. 

The  explanation,  therefore,  appears  to  be  this : — ^The  northern 
portion  (A)  of  the  Boiling  Bank  quarry  fell  in  after  the  FuUers' 
Earth  Clay  had  been  removed  from  Cleeve  Hill,  and  after  a 
relic  of  it — the  red  clay — had  been  worked  up  with  some  top 
rubble  of  the  dypeu^-^pi^  but  before  the  Clyptus-^t  had  been 
removed.  This  ffdl  caused  the  fissure  to  open,  and  also  tilted  the 
beds  of  portion  B.  By  this  tilting  the  uppermost  beds  of  portion  B 
slid  into  the  fissure,  while  the  Clypeus-^  Upper  Trigonick-^  and  part 
of  the  PAtZZtjmana-grits  of  portion  B  slid  over  to  C  and  perhaps 
extended  towards  A.  These  beds  have  subsequently  been  removed 
by  the  same  agency  as  that  which  has  removed  all  the  CZypeii«- 
and  Upper  jTW^onio-grits  from  Cleeve  Hill,  except  where  tiiey  have 
been  protected  by  beuig  thus  let  in  by  a, fault. 

^  No.  6  is  quite  a  small  fault  in  the  Boiling  Bank. 
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YIL  The  Bajocian  Denudazeov. 

The  preeenoe  of  the  PhUlijmana'  and  BaurguetiarhedB  9t  the 
Oleeve  Hill  plateau  supplies  certain  further  details  coDceming  the 
Bajooian  denudation :  namely,  that  at  Cleeve  Hill  there  was  spared 
an  additional  amount  of  about  45  feet  of  strata  more  than  at 
Leckhampton.  That  hill  again  has  about  34  feet  more  tlian  at 
Granham  (Buckholt)  Wood,  beyond  Birdlip.  Therefore,  in  com- 
parison with  that  locality,  Cleeve  Hill  shows  about  79  more  feet 
of  rock  beneath  the  Upper  2W^onia-grit ;  and,  as  the  distance  is 
about  9  miles,  the  average  fall,  or  amount  removed,  is  about  9  feet 
per  mile.  This  amount  of  foil  would  be  so  small  a  departure  from 
the  horizontal  that  it  can  be  easily  understood  how  the  Upper 
Trigonia^-grit  was  laid  down  upon  different  roeks  with  a  fiftlse 
appearance  of  conformity  to  each  of  them.  A  view  of  the  Bajocian 
denudation,  and  the  position  of  the  Upper  Trigonia-grit  relatively 
to  underlying  beds  from  beyond  Birdlip  to  Cleeve  Hill,  is  shown 
in  Diagr.  lY,  facing  this  page.  In  this  diagram  the  almost  regular 
line  of  the  Bajocian  denudation  should  be  noted.^ 

With  regard  to  the  bed  which  underlies  the  Upper  IVi^onio-grit, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  whether  freestone,  sandstone,  or  other- 
wise, it  is  always  considerably  bored,  that  the  shells  which  the  bed 
contains  are  bored,  that  the  top  of  the  bed  is  more  or  less  planed 
off,  and  that  oysters  are  £requently  found  forming  a  thin  layer  on 
thJB  planed  top. 

Tho  fact  that  at  Cleeve  Hill  as  at  Dundry,^  and  at  Sandfoid 
Lane  near  Sherborne,  the  denudation  occurs  on  the  top  of  beds 
which  can  be  dated  as  Sauzei  hemera  is  a  matter  of  some  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  treatise  which  Dr.  M.  Yacek  wrote  to  show 
that  the  greatest  stratigraphical  non-sequence  was  between  strata  of 
the  MurchisoncB-  andSowerbj/inZones,^  and  that  therefore  that  was  the 
proper  place  for  a  division  between  Lias  and  Oolite.  These  localities 
do  not  accord  therewith,  and  still  less  does  Obome  in  Dorset,  where 
a  non-sequence  is  not  found.  But  the  fact  is  that  no  stratigraphical 
details  can  decide  a  matter  of  geological  division — such  phenomena 
are  local,  and  they  are  not  contemporaneous.  The  only  method 
by  which  an  uniform  geological  system  of  division,  universally 
applicable,  can  be  accomplished  is  by  making  it  dependent  on 
palsDontological,  and  independent  of  stratigraphical  matters. 

^  At  Leckhampton  Hill  the  Upper  Freestone  has  a  planed-off  top  snrfaoe, 
is  somewhat  bored,  and  has  pitlike  exeafations  which  are  filled  with  snowshill 
Clay.  There  are  no  Harford  Sands.  In  the  Stroud  area  the  Upper  Freestone 
is  muoh  bored,  so  that  from  Leckhampton  southward  there  was  an  Aalenian 
denadiUiion  of  the  Upper  Freestone.  See  also  '  Mid-Cotteswolds,'  p.  430, 
table  Ti. 

»  *  Dundry  Hill,*  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc  vol.  lii.  (1896)  p.  704,  taUe  vL,  & 
p.  711. 

'  '  Ueber  die  Fauna  der  Oolithe  von  Cap  St.  Vigilio,  rerbunden  mit  einer 
Studie  iiber  die  obere  Liasgrenze,  pt.  ii.'  Abh.  k.-k.  geoL  Beidisanst,  toL  ziL 
(1886)  pp.  120-209. 
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A  map  (PL  XLVI)ha8  been  constnicted  to  show  over  what  portionB 
of  Cotteswold  countiy  the  Upper  Trigmia^t  comes  into  actual 
contact  with  particular  rocks.  The  lines  which  are  drawn  upon 
the  map  give,  so  far  as  evidence  and  justifiable  supposition  may 
indicate,  ^e  limits  of  each  particular  rock,  so  that  the  lowest 
boundary-line  defines  where  the  last  trace  of  a  particular  bed  is 
found  beneath  the  Upper  TrigoniorgriU  It  will  be  seen  that  with 
a  little  exception,  in  passing  from  west  to  east,  the  Upper  Trigoma- 
grit  rests  successively  upon  the  strata  from  the  PhiUipMnorheda 
to  the  Oolite  Marl  ^ — the  outer  line  marking  what  is  presumed  to 
be  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Oolite  MarL 

The  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  drawing  of  the  boundary-lines 
in  the  present  positions  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  Direct  evidence,  furnished  by  actual  exposures. 

2.  Indirect  evidence,  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  constructing 

diagrams  from  the  exposures  of  various  localities  (see 
Diagr.  lY  of  this  paper,  p.  621,  and  that  given  in  <  The 
Bajocian  of  the  Mid-Cotteswolds,'  Quart.  Joum.  Oeol.  Soc. 
vol.  li.  1895,  p.  430,  table  vi). 

3.  Inference, — ^that  there  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  parallelism 

between  the  courses  of  the  dififerent  lines,  so  that  an  un- 
known contour  of  one  may  be  approximately  determined 
from  a  known  contour  of  another. 

1.  The  direct  evidence  speaks  for  itself;  and  the  actual 
exposures  are  marked  in  the  map,  with  the  name  of  the  bed  upon 
which  the  Upper  Trig<mi<i-gnt  rests,  except  in  certain  cases  enclosed 
in  brackets  where  the  actual  contact  has  not  been  recorded,  as,  for 
example,  Edgeworth.  The  actual  exposures  observed  are  recorded 
upon  my  own  authority ;  but  the  following  notes  have  also  been 
considered ;  they  are  recorded  in  the  map  in  inverted  commas  : — 

1867.  Ltcbtt,  *  Cotteswold  Hills.'  Thin  band  of  OoHte  Marl 
beneath  upper  ragstones  at  Ball's  Green,  near  Nailsworth,  p.  50. 

1857.  Httll,  'Geology  of  the  Country  round  Cheltenham.' 
Eagstone  on  Oolite  Marl,  Turkdean,  p.  38.  Ragstone  on  Freestone, 
5  feet  from  Upper  Lias  at  Sherborne,  p.  40.  Eagstone  on  Upper 
lias  at  Stow,  Bissington,  and  Burford,  pp.  40  and  47.  Oolite  Marl 
at  Condicote,  p.  37. 

1870.  J.  H.  Tatotok.  Sapperton  Tunnel ;  Proc.  Cotteswold  Nat^ 
Field  Club,  vol.  v.  p.  268, — records  the  find  of  Terebratula  fimbria. 

1894.  H.B.WooDWAKD,  •  Lower  Oolitic  Rocks  of  England,'  Mem. 
Geol.  Surv. :  Jurassic  Books,  vol.  iv.  Oolite  Marl  at  Yanworth 
Common,  p.  127 ;  Harford  Sands  atBourton  Climip,  p.  143 ;  Gryphite- 
grit  [?  Lower  TV^onto-grit]  and  Harford  Sands,  east  of  Stanway 
Hill  Bam,  p.  137 ;  Oolite  Marl  west  of  Blockley,  p.  141. 

C.  Upton,  information ; — Upper  2W^onio-grit  on  Oolite  Marl  by 
roadside  near  Long  Wood,  between  SeMey  and  Nympsfield. 

^  It  also  rests  on  lower  rooks ;  but  their  limiti  hare  not  been  attempted  in 
the  present  case. 
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2.  Indirect  eyidenoe.  Not  all  the  possible  sections  which  might 
be  constructed  haye  been  examined;  but,  as  an  instance,  the 
course  of  the  Witchellia^gnt-Mjie  towards  Cheltenham  may  be 
quoted.  This  is  on  the  eyidence  of  the  section  from  Leckhampton 
to  Gleeye. 

3.  Inference.  The  south-easterly  extension  of  the  Witchellia- 
grit-line  is  based  on  the  idea  of  parallelism  with  the  known  ex- 
tension of  Notgrove  Freestone.  The  north-easterly  curyature  of 
the  Oolite-Marl  line  towards  Birdlip  is  based  partly  on  the  same 
idea  of  parallelism,  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  Upper  Trigonia-gnt 
is  dose  to  the  TerehratuLa  ^m6ria-line  at  Cranham  Wood  and  at 
Bull  Bank,  by  Miserden. 

The  assumed  courses  across  the  yale  are  shown  by  dotted  lines,^ 
but  all  the  lines  on  the  map  are  to  be  regarded  as  approximatiye. 
Further  exploration  of  the  country  will  no  doubt  show  tiie  necessity 
for  some  modification  of  the  lines,  and  considering  the  nature 
of  the  task,  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  exposures,  this 
may  be  reasonably  expected.  Such  alteration  in  the  matter  of  details 
will  not,  howeyer,  be  really  important,  in  regard  to  the  general  yiew 
which  the  map  affords  of  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  upon  which 
the  Upper  THgronia-grit  rests.  It  may  be  confessed  that  the  line 
which  is  most  speculatiye  is  the  boundary-line  of  the  Oolite  Marl ; 
but  the  eyidence  upon  which  it  is  drawn  is  giyen  in  the  map. 

The  attempt  to  construct  this  map  shows  how  yery  much  there 
is  yet  to  be  learnt  concerning  the  geology  of  the  Cotteswolds. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  large  stretch  of  country 
north-east  of  Cleeye  Hill  and  north  of  the  Banbury  <fe  Cheltenham 
Bailway.  Of  this  country  we  haye  yery  few  details — practically 
no  more  than  an  outline.  For  this  reason  I  could  make  no  attempt 
to  map  it  with  reference  to  the  Bajocian  denudation.  But  probably 
another  reason  will  preyent  any  such  map  from  being  constructed 
in  detail,  and  that  is  the  greater  remoyal  of  the  Upper  Trigonia- 
grit  by  recent  denudation — ^the  farther  north  they  are  the  more 
haye  tiie  *  upper  beds '  suffered. 

VlJi.  DElirUDATION  AOT)  OyBBLAP. 

A  noticeable  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  cause  of  the 
absence  of  the  lower  Ragstones — the  Lower  Trigonia-  and  Gryphito- 
grits — ^from  the  Birdlip  district,  and  the  absence  of  the  Harford 
Sands  and  Snowshill  Ci&j  south  of  Leckhampton.  The  former  is 
due  to  denudation,  the  latter  is  due  to  absence  of  deposit.  In  the 
former  case,  coming  either  from  north  or  south  towards  Birdlip  it  is 
found  that  always  the  upper  stratum  is  remoyed  while  the  surface 
of  the  bed  which  may  be  present  exhibits  borings  and  signs  of 
erosion.    This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  diagram  : — 

^  The  irregular  line  deaotee  the  edge  of  the  Cotteswold  escarpment. 
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Diagram  Y. 
Birdlip. 
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Upper  Freeetone. 

In  the  latter  case  the  bored  surface  is  ondemeath,  for  there  was 
an  Aalenian  denudation  of  the  Upper  Freestone;  and  the  lower 
stratum  is  found  to  fail  while  the  upper  one  continues.  Hence  an 
upper  bed  overlaps  a  lower  one,  as  the  Harford  Sands  are 
found  at  Gleeve,  with  the  other  deposits,  but  only  a  thin  bed  of 
Snowshill  Clay  is  found  at  Leckhampton ;  while  neither  are  present 
to  the  south.    So  the  case  stands  thus : — 


Diagram  VI. 


Leckhampton. 


K. 


CleeTeHill. 


Bored  surfiEMM. 
Upper  Freestone. 


Upper  Freeetone. 


This  difference,  in  connexion  with  any  absence  of  deposits,  requires 
to  be  carefully  noted. 

IX.  A  W^TBi^BEiAiHiire  Bed. 

It  is  generally  taught  that  between  the  Fullers'  Earth  aboTe  and 
the  Upper  lias  below  there  is  no  imperrious  or  water-retaining 
deposit.  Exception  must  be  taken  to  this  statement  in  seTeral  cases ; 
but  it  is  particularly  incorrect  with  regard  to  the  Northern  Cottes- 
wolds.  The  Snowshill  Clay  is  an  impervious  bed ;  and  its  position 
lies  about  the  middle  of  whai  is  indefinitely  called  'Inferior 
Oolite.'    In  a  district  where  water  is  obtainable  only  with  difficulty 
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the  Snowshill  Clay  becomes  of  considerable  ecoDomic  importance* 
Its  presence  has  governed  the  situation  of  farmhouses  and  cottages. 

The  Snowshill  Clay  is  the  bed  which  throws  off  water  for  a 
cottage  jnst  north  of  Puckham  Earm,  and  the  water  from  this 
spring  is  taken  to  the  farm  itself,  although  that  farm  is  situated 
not  very  far  above  ^  Upper  lias.'  The  Clay  also  throws  off  water 
for  the  gamekeeper's  cottage  immediately  west  of  Puckham  Wood. 
Moreover  it  furnishes  the  sole  water-supply  for  Wontley  Farm. 
All  these  places  are  on  the  Cleeve  Hill  plateau,  and  the  supply  is 
^d  to  be  constant. 

At  the  Seven  Wells,  about  1|  mile  south  of  the  Fish  Inn, 
Broadway,  and  about  the  same  distance  north-eastward  of  Snows- 
hill, there  are  copious  springs  of  water  thrown  out  by  the  Snowshill 
Clay,  used  for  the  supply  of  the  fitrmhouae.  These  *  Seven  Wells ' 
are  said  never  to  have  f  aUed,  and  the  people  of  the  locality  claim  them 
as  *  the  source  of  the  Thames.'  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward*  apparently 
considers  that  these  springs  issue  from  the  Upper  lias ;  but  there  is 
in  the  field  below  them  a  quarry  of  sand,  which  would  be  in 
the  position  of  the  Harford  Sands,  and  this  again  accords  with  the 
general  lie  of  the  beds  in  the  district  round. 

No  doubt  many  other  farms  in  the  Northern  Cotteswolds  owe  their 
water-supply  to  the  impervious  character  of  the  Snowshill  Clay, 

X.  AirciEin?  GsoeBAFHY  of  ihb  Clebvb  Hill  Plateau, 

There  are  many  dry  valleys  intersecting  the  Cleeve  Hill  plateau, 
flome  of  them  point  to  a  time  when  the  plateau  was  covered  by  an 
impervious  bed  of  Fullers'  Earth  Clay,  upon  which  reposed  perhaps 
a  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite ;  the  Tulleys  were  excavated  by 
streams  thrown  off  by  the  Clay.*  When  the  capping  of  Fullers' 
Earth  Clay  was  removed  these  valleys  became  dry.  Others,  how- 
ever, may  have  become  only  partidly  dry  then,  because  streams 
may  have  issued  from  the  top  of  the  Snowshill  Clay.  But  the 
SnowshiU  Clay  has  in  its  turn  been  removed,  and  then  the  valleys 
became  dry  down  to  the  outcrop  of  the  Upper  lias.' 

On  Sevenhampton  Common  a  stream  issues  from  the  top  of  Fullers' 
Earth  Clay  from  beneath  Great  Oolite.  Several  of  the  dry  valleys 
above  Whittington  commence  just  about  where  Fullers'  Earth  Clay 
would  be  if  it  were  present,  and  so  they  may  have  been  excavated  by 

^  '  Lower  Oolitic  Books  of  England/  Mem.  GeoL  Sory. :  Juraario  Bock% 
Tol.  IT.  (1894)  p.  604. 

^  K  Witoheil,  'On  the  Denudation  of  the  Cotteflwolds/  Proo.  Oottesw. 
Nat.  Field  Club,  vol.  iv.  (1868)  p.  227. 

^  With  a  rainfall  of  very  much  greater  magnitude — ^beyond  the  absorption- 
power  of  the  most  pervious  Cotteswold  strata— the  idea  of  a  former  day- 
capping  may  not  be  necessary.  Then  the  rain  would  flow  as  surface-water  off 
the  water-logged  pervious  strata,  and  in  so  doing  would  cut  channels,  which 
would*  in  time  become  valleys — much  on  the  same  principle  as  the  channels 
cut  in  a  wide  gravelled  courtyard  by  heavy  rain  at  the  present  day.  This 
surmise  would  fit  in  with  the  idea  that  the  flat  top  of  the  Cotteswolds  is  a 
line  of  marine  denudation. 

aJ.G.S.  No.  212.  2 1 
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Btreams  thrown  ont  by  a  fonner  capping  of  that  clay.  At  Wontley 
Farm  there  is  a  noticeable  dry  valley,  and  the  portion  of  it  above 
the  Snowshill  day  may  have  been  excavated  by  a  stream  from  the 
Fullers'  Earth.  Here,  too,  is  found  a  spring  from  the  Snowshill  Clay ; 
bat  with  the  present  rainfall,  some  27  inches  per  annum,  there  is 
not  sufficient  water  to  form  a  stream  down  the  valley :  it  becomee 
lost.  But  no  doubt  the  rainfall  was  very  much  greater  when  the 
Cotteswolds  were— as  the  name  implies — a  great  wooded  tract  of 
country.' 

The  large  size  of  the  Cotteswold  valleys  in  proportion  to  the 
streams  which  flow  down  them  is  generally  very  noticeable.  To 
account  for  the  size  of  the  valleys  requires  two  suppositions — a  more 
extensive  drainage-area,  and  a  greater  rainfall.  In  many  oases  the 
former  may  be  granted  readily,  in  some  cases  it  cannot  be :  the 
greater  rainfall  is  then  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  It  may  be 
doubtful  whether  a  more  arboreal  character  would,  in  a  climate  like 
the  present,  increase  the  rainfall  sufficiently,  though  it  might  make 
much  difference.  Of  course  a  far  more  humid  dimate  may  also  be 
sonnised — the  so-called  *  Pluvial  Period.' 

Decrease  of  rainfall  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  any 
denudation  of  an  impervious  stratum :  because,  with  a  decreasing 
rainMl,  a  valley  would  become  dry  very  much  sooner  in  relation  to 
the  amount  of  denudation — that  is,  it  would  become  dry  while  there 
still  remained  of  the  impervious  stratum  much  more  than  if  the 
rainfall  were  greater.  In  other  words,  with  a  greater  rainfall 
more  of  the  impervious  stratum  would  have  to  be  removed  before 
the  spring  dried  up.  Yalleys  which  are  now  dry,  but  have  been 
excavated  by  streams  issuing  from  a  former  clay-capping,  are  a 
common  feature  of  the  Cotteswolds. 

However,  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Cleeve  Hill  examples, 
particularly  to  the  valleys  leading  to  Postlip,  is  the  depth  to  which 
they  have  been  excavated,  owing  to  the  rapid  fall  of  the  streams 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  into  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  Yet  we  must 
assume  that  the  streams  which  originally  excavated  the  Postlip 
valleys  did  not  flow  into  the  Severn,  but  formed  part  of  the 
drainage  of  the  Thames.  The  shape  of  the  Cleeve  Hill  plateau 
at  Comdean,  and  by  Wadfleld  Farm,  gives  evidence  of  this ;  and, 
further,  the  Sevenhampton  valley  must  have  been  excavated  by  a 
stream  which  came  from  the  north,  firom  a  former  extension  of 
the  Cotteswold  plateau  over  the  country  beyond  Winchcombe  and 
Toddington  :  it  was  a  tributary  of  the  Coin.  The  Postlip  streams 
would  have  been  tributaries  of  the  Sevenhampton  stream. 

Further,  the  valley  which  is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Cleeve  Hill 
plateau — part  of  which  is  now  the  valley  of  the  Chelt — ^must  have 
been  also  excavated  by  a  stream  tributary  to  the  Coin.    It  flowed 

1  Ootteswold,  Coedf  a  wood  (Webb)  ;  toold,  a  wood  ^Anglo-Saxon).  But  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  is  a  corruption  of  an  older  Welsh 
name,  like,  say,  Coed'i/-swI=ihe  wood  of  the  plain.  8wl  is  '  a  flat  space,'  and 
the  flat,  plain-like  appearance  of  the  top  of  the  Cotteswolds  is  rezy  noticeable. 
The  native  pronunciation  is  '  Oot-suL' 
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eastward  from  a  former  westerly  extension  of  the  Cotteswolds. 
The  700-foot  contour-line  of  the  Chelt  Valley  supports  this  idea.^ 
It  may  he  further  surmised  that  the  western  escarpment  of  the 
Cleeve  Hill  plateau  formed  one  side  of  a  riyer-valley  along  which 
this  stream  flowed.^ 

All  this,  of  course,  was  at  a  period  when  the  Cotteswolds  had  a 
much  greater  extension  over  the  valleys  of  the  SeTcm  and  the 
Warwickshire  Ayon.  At  that  time  the  Thames  must  have  heen 
not  only  a  far  larger,  but  a  yery  much  longer  riyer  than  it  is  now. 


XI.  Map  of  thb  Olbevb  Hill  Plateau. 

With  this  communication  is  presented  a  map  of  the  district 
referred  to.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  map  the  limits  of  the 
Tarious  deposits,  because,  owing  to  the  faults,  this  must  be  a  work 
of  some  labour.  The  map,  however,  is  given  as  a  guide  to  a  dis- 
trict wherein  it  is  difficult  to  state  with  exactness  the  sites  of  the 
exposures.  The  beds  shown  by  the  different  exposures — or  at  least 
by  the  principal  quarries — are  marked  upon  the  map ;  and  besidea 
that,  where  other  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  substratum  has  been 
obtained,  the  name  of  the  deposit  has  been  entered.  Some  of  the 
faults  have  also  been  indicated.    (See  p.  628.) 


Xn.  COKOLUSIOK  AKD  SUMMABT. 

This  paper  deals  with  a  part  of  the  Northern  Cotteswolds,  and 
it  is  hoped  to  supplement  it  in  the  future  by  some  account  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  that  little-known  district  The  present  com- 
munication deals  only  with  some  of  the  rocks  exposed  at  the  Cleeve 
Hill  plateau* ;  but  it  treats  of  that  portion  about  which  most  mis- 
apprehension has  occurred,  and  whose  position  in  the  series  it  has  been 
always  a  very  difficult  point  to  determine.  The  work  in  the  Mid- 
Cotteswolds,  and  particularly  the  recognition  of  the  position  of  the 
WitcheUia-grit  at  Cold  Comfort,  gave  the  necessary  clue  to  the 
unravelling  of  the  Cleeve  Hill  sequence.  The  interesting  point  is 
tMt  at  Cleeve  Hill  there  should  be  found  so  much  more  rock 
beneath  the  Upper  2Vi^(mia-grit.  There  are  the  FhiUipsiafia-^ 
BourgueHa-^  and  WiicheUia-hedBy  of  which  no  trace  is  found  at 
Leckhampton ;  and  there  is  a  thick  deposit  of  Notgrove  Freestone, 
of  which  Leckhampton  shows  but  the  smallest  remnant. 

^  The  present  streams  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  deere  TTill  dlateaa  could 
not  hare  ezcaTated  all  those  yalleys,  because  they  rise  from  200  to  300  feet 
below  the  top  edges  thereof. 

^  The  western  side  of  Cleere  Hill  would  be  analogous  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Serenhampton  Valley.  The  latter,  supposing  the  Oleere  Hill  platMu  to 
be  by  any  means  remoTod,  would  become  tne  outer  Ootteswold  escarpment,  and 
would  be  the  relic  of  an  old  river-Talley. 

*  Much  has  yet  to  be  leamt  about  the  others,  especially  concerning  the 
Pea-grit  series. 
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There  are,  however,  additional  matters  of  interest;  meanwhile 
the  following  summary  of  the  present  paper  may  be  given : — 

1.  That  the  lower  beds  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Boiling  Bank 

quarry  overlie  the  WitcheUia-gnt. 

2.  lliat  these  deposits  of  about  20  feet  in  thickness,  with  their 

lithic  and  faunal  differences,  may  be  conveniently  distinguished 
as  TerebrcUula  FhiUipsiana-  and  Bourguetia-heda. 

3.  That  these  beds  may  be  approximately  dated  as  Sauzei  hemera. 

4.  That  these  beds  have  not  been  found  beyond  the  Gleeve  Hill 
plateau. 

5.  That  the  Upper  2V^onia-grit  lies  non-sequentially  upon  these 
beds. 

6.  That  a  distinct  day-deposit  may  be  recognized  at  Cleeve  Hill, 

separating  the  Lower  Trigonia^gnt  and  the  Harford  Sands ; 
and  that  it  may  be  named  Snowshill  Clay. 

7.  That  this  deposit  is  more  developed  in  the  farther  Northern 

Cotteswolds ;  that  it  is  a  water-retaining  bed  even  on  the 
Cleeve  Hill  plateau,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  stratum  of 
economic  importance. 

8.  Further  facts  concerning  the  Bajocian  denudation  are  set  forth ; 

and  a  map  (PI.  XLYI)  is  given  showing  the  area  of  the  different 
deposits  upon  which  Upper  Trigonia-gnt  was  laid  down. 

9.  Some  notes  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Cleeve  Hill,  especially 
in  regard  to  its  old  lines  of  drainage,  are  presented. 

10.  A  sketch-map  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  Cleeve  Hill 
plateau  is  given.  It  shows  the  positions  of  the  different 
quarries;  and  the  principal  strata  which  they  contain  are 
also  marked  therein. 

PLATE  XLVI. 

Map  of  the  Bajocian  Denudation,  showing  the  area  of  the  different  beds 
upon  which  the  Upper  TrigoniO'gtit  was  deposited ;  on  the  scale  of  4  miles  to 
the  inch. 
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Ab-Araga  Wells  (Nubia),  granite  N. 

of,  362 ;   ohem.  anaL  of  water  of, 

374,  376. 
Abbott,  W.  J.  L.,  Lyell  Fund  Award 

to,  iliy. 
Abergele  (Flint),  drift  near,  344. 
Abu  Sinairat  (I^ubia),  igneous  rocks 

from,    364   et   seqq, ;    vein-quarts 

from.  370. 
Actinozoa  of  Eeisley  Limest.,  83,  d3 ; 

of  Portraine  inlier,  529,  538. 
.Solian  origin  of  subrecent  oonorete 

of  Cutoh,  227  ei  seqq.,  243,  244. 

See  alto  Wind-action. 
Afghan-Baluchistan  frontier,  toIc  & 

other  rocks  from,  289-309  figs.  & 

1)18.  xriii-xx  (map  &  microec.  sec- 
tions). 
Africa  (South),  oceurr.  of  8igillaria, 

GloBSopteris,  etc.  in  Trias  of.  310- 

314  figs. ;  assoc  of  SigiUaria  &  Olos- 

topteris  in,  315-340  fi^.  &  pis.  zxi- 

zxi? ;  dassif.  of  rocks  in,  314. 
AlluTiom  of  Cutoh,  238. 
Ambulacra,  char,  of,  in  Echinothuridse, 

115. 
America  (Central),  Izalco   &    other 

volcanoes  in,  221. 
Ammonites  fr.  Infr.  Oolite  of  Skye 

exhibited,  iii. 
Ammonites    [Cadoceras']    modiolarie, 

497  &  pi.  xxxix.  figs.  7-10. 
Tcht^kini  (?),  496   &  pL 

xxxix.  figs.  4-6. 
•^—  {Macrocephalitee]    Ishnut    var. 

arcticus  nor.,  500  &  pL  xL 


Ammonites  [^facrocephalites^   maoro' 

cephalus,  497  &  pi.  xxxix.  figs.  1-3. 
Amphibolite  in  relat.  to  Bauenthal 

serpentine,  248  &  pL  xrii. 
Amygdaloidal  basalts  of  Franc  Josef 

I^d.  483  et  seqq.  &  pL  xxxrii ;  do. 

of  Blackhead,    557 ;    andedtee  of 

Portraine,  521-522. 
Analoime  in  decomp.  basalt  of  Cape 

Flora,  489. 
Anatase  in  Grey  Marl  of  Woodbum 

Glen,  573  &  tables  ii-iii. 
Andesites     fr.     Baluchistan-AQ^han 

frontier,  295-299  &  pL  xix  (mioroso. 

sections) ;  of  Portrame,  521-522. 
Andrews  C.  W.,  on  Struct,  of  Skull 

of    Pliosaur,     177-185     figs,    ft 

pL  xii. 
Anglesey,  pre-Cambr.  rocks  of,  Ixxix ; 

orig.  of  gneisses  in,  349-359  figs. 
Annual  General  Meetine,  yiii. 
Anodontopsis  sp.  (Eei^ey    Limest.), 

81  &  pi.  Ti.  fig.  9. 
Anomozamites  ?    (Frans  Josef  Land), 

504  &  pL  xli.  fig.  8. 
Anthophyllite  fr.  Eoh-i-Taftan,  293 ; 

in  Baluchistan  andesites,  298,  299 

&  pi.  xix  (microsc.  sections). 
Antnm  Oo.,  Cret  strata  of,  540-606 

w.  4  tables  &  pb.  xliv-xlr  (yiew 

&  yert  sections). 
Apatite  in  Baluchistan  andesites,  297 ; 

in  quartz-syenite  fr.  Sarlat  range, 

304 ;  in  Portraine  andesites,  522. 
Aragonite-organisms,    indicators    of 

depth,  399. 
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'  ArboresooQt '  Obrb.  Limett  exhibited, 

xovi 
Jrca  sp.,  ef.    GaUimnei,  378  ft  pi. 

xxvii.  fig.  3. 
[BarikUia]  sp.,  cf.  GewUtzi,  378 

ft  pi.  xxrii.  figs.  5  ft  6. 
so.  (Chalk  Bock),  379  ft  pLxxriL 

fig.  4. 
Arctioa  (?)  efuisulctUa,  sp.  nor.,  391 

ft  pi.  xxviii.  fin.  6-8. 
quadrata,  390  ft  pL  zzriL  fig. 

25,  pL  izriii  fie.  1. 
Avion  aUr  in    Newbury  shell-marl, 

436. 
Armbtrong,  W.,  obituary  of,  Ixir. 
Artara  (Outch),  infratrappean  grits 

of,  235, 236. 
Aah-bedfl,  yolcanic,  spednuk  fr.  Baluch- 
istan, 302. 
A^y  conglomerates  of  Portraine  inlier, 

523,  524 ;  limeet.  ihid,,  530. 
AspUnium  cf.  whUbimse^  504  ft  pL 

zli  fig.  9. 
Aston,   E.,  water-anal,  fr.   wells  in 

Nubian  Desert  S  Jl  of  Eorosko,  374, 

375. 
Airypa  ejcpatua,  71. 

morginaXis^  72. 

Airypina  simiUs,  sp.  nor.,  72  ft  pi.  tI. 

fies.2-^. 
Aumtors  elected,  t. 
Augite,  in  Ranenthal  rocks,  252;  in 

Bharab  Ghah  basalt,  301 ;  remains 

of,  in  diabase  fr.  Nubian  Desert, 

367 ;   in  Franz  Josef  Land  basalts, 

483,  484,  493  &  pi.  zxxrii;    in 

Portraine     andesites,     eta,     522, 

526. 
Augite-andesite      fr.     Perumbakam, 

<mem.  anal,  of,  409;  microsc  sec- 

tion  of  same,  pL  xxiz.  Bg,  3. 
Angite-diorites  w.  micropegmatite  in 

a    India,    405-419    ft    pL    xzix 

(microsc.  sections). 
Augite-homblende-andesitee  fr.  Ba- 
luchistan, 295,  298. 
Avicula  cf .  ifumifMilvii,  502  ft  pi.  zL 

fig.  4. 
Aviculopeoten  mundus,  sp.  nor.,  449  & 

^1.  xxxiii.  figs.  14  ft  15. 
AzioHtes  in  N.  Pembroke  rooks,  468, 

469  ft  pi.  zzxri. 

JBinera  (?)  sp.  (Frani  Josef  Land), 

495  ft  pi.  xxxTiii  fie.  10. 
Bigocian  deposits  of  CieeTe  Hill,  607- 

629,  w.  map,  sections,  ft  pi.  Hn 

(map). 
Bala  (Upper)  age  of  Eeisley  Limest, 

104 ;    (ft  Middle)  age  of  Portraine 

beds,  538. 


Bala  Limestone  ft  Shale,  overfolded, 
ft  broken  up  by  pressure,  528  flga. 

Balcarrick  Ho.  (Portraine),  igneous- 
rocks  near,  526. 

Ballycarry  (Antrim),  Oretac.  nearr 
560. 

Ballycastle  (Antrim),  Oretac  betw. 
Oushendall  and,  565. 

Ballydouane3ay  (Waterford),  seotion 
in  diff  at  E.  end  of,  273 ;  ground- 
plan  of  foreshore,  W.  side  of,  274  ; 
seotion  in  cliff  at  N.E.  comer,  275; 
do.  in  clifb  on  N.  ft  E.  aides  of, 
277,285;  sketch-mapof  neighbour- 
hood, 284. 

Ballygalley  Head  (Antrim),  Oretae. 

Baluchistan-Afghan     frontier,     toIc. 

ft  other  rocks   from,  295-306.   ft 

pis.  xix-xz  (microsc  sections). 
Baluchistan  Desert,  a  of  Helmaod 

Biyer,  289-295   figs,  ft   pL    xriii 

(map). 
Bani  of  Outch,  deposits  of,  239. 
Barlow-Jameson  Fund,  list  of  redpi- 

ents,  xxix. 
Bakhks,  J.,  exhibits  fossils,  t. 
Barney's  Point  (Antrim),  Oretac.  o(^ 

5G0. 
Basalts  of  Frans  Josef  Land,  482^90 

ft  pi.  zxxvii  (microsc   sections); 

distrib.  of  baMilts  of  simiL  type, 

490^93 ;  junct  w.  Ohalk  in  Antrim, 

547,  552.    See  alto  Amygdakndal, 

Andesites,  etc. 
Basaltic  ro<^  fr.  Baluchistan,  301. 
Batubb,     F.    a.,   WoUaston    Fund 

Award  to,  zxxiz. 
Battin's  Farm  (Somerset),  section  to 

North  Down,  439. 
Beaches,  Oretac,  565,  601 ;  raised,  of 

Varanger  Fiord,  147^151;  do.  in 

Franz  Josef  Land,  508. 
Bkechib,  0.  E.,  models  of  THartkrm 

prepaid  by,  xcri. 
BeUmniteUa  mmeronata,  zone  of,  aee 

White  limestone 
quadrata  ft  veraf  fone  of,  its 

place  in  success.,  597 ;  table  of  fauna, 

596,599. 
Selemnitee  Panderi,  498  ft  pL  xxzxx. 

figs.  11-14. 

spp.  (Jurass.),  601,  602. 

Belfast  (Antrim),  Oretac.  betw.  Lame 

and,  554-564. 
Benbradagh  (Deny),  White   Ohalk 

of,  566. 
Betmeitites    OUaomanm    comp.    w. 

Ct/cadeoidea ^aniea,  2^2^et  ae^, 
Bermuda  Is.,  changes  of  lerel    in, 

222. 
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Betohworth  (Surrey),  granite-boulders 
fr.  mddle  Chalk  of,  213-220  figs. 

&pL  XT.  • 

Bbtrich,  H.  E.,  obituary  of,  ly. 
Bhacbau      (Outch),      infratrappean 

grits  of,  236. 
Bhtgia  Hill  (Cutoh),  infratrappean 

grits  of,  235  fig. 
Bigganjargga      (Norway),      Palaeoz. 

boulder-rocks  &  striated  sandst  at, 

140  et  seqq.  &  pis.  viii-x. 
Bigsby  Medallists,  list  of,  xzix. 
Biotite  in  Antrim  Oretac.  rooks,  570 

et  seqq,  &  taUes  ii-iii. 
Biotite-gneiss  fr.  Murrat,  364. 
Biotite  -  hornblende  -  granite     from 

Baluchistan,  303  &  pi.  xx  (microsc. 

sections^. 
Birdlip  (Gloucester),  diagr.  section  to 

Caeeve  Hill,  621 ;  do.  at,  624. 
Bituminous    shales    in    fVanz   Josef 

Land,  505. 
Black  Moimtain  (Antrim),  Oretac.  of, 

560. 
Blackhead    (Antrim),    aniygdaloidal 

basalt  of,  557. 
Blakk,  J.  R,  exhibits  maps  of  Outch, 

ii;   on  Superf.  Deposits  in  Outch, 

223-243  w.  map  &  sections;   on 

Laccolites  of  Outch  &  their  Belats. 

to  other  Igneous  Masses  of  district 

[title  onlvjf  xcvii. 
Bleaard  lime  (Ontario),  igneous  rocks 

N.  of,  54 ;  chem.  anal,  of  same,  56. 
Bodo  (Norway),  shell-marl,  eta  at, 

150. 
Bombs,    Yoksanio,    in  schalsteins   of 

Nassau,  109-111  w.  fig. 
Bonhomme  (Yoeges),  serpentine  oomp. 

w.  Bauenthal  rock,  261  &  pLxrii 

(mioroso.  section). 
BoRNKY,  T.  G.,  Sections  nr.  Summit 

of   Furka  Pass,    16-20   w.    figs.; 

exhibits  microsc  section  fr.  Purley 

Boulder,  xciii. 
Boschmans  Fontein  (TransYaal),  geoL 

of,  311 ;    Glossopterie,    eta  fh>m, 

330  et  seqq. 
Boulders  fr.  Betchworth  Ohalk,  213- 

220  figs.  &  pi.  xy;    rounded,  in 

pothole  in  Wadi  Cm  Risha,  363  fig. 
Boulder-bed  below  Molteno  Beds,  311 

et  seqq.;  assoc.  w.  subreoent  con- 
crete of  Outch,  230. 
Boulder  Olay,  fr.  nr.  Llandulas  to 

aB.  of  Abergele,  341 ;  nr.  Diserth 

Outle,  345,  346. 
'Boulder-rock,'  Palsoz.,  at   Biggan- 
jargga, 140  &  pis.  Yiii-x. 
Sourgueiia-hedB  of  OlecYe  Hill,  613- 


Braehiopoda  of  Keisley  Limeet., 
67,  90;  fr.  Portraine  mlier,  537- 
538.    See  also  Atrt/pa,  Lepttgna,  etc. 

Breccia,  Yoloanic,  nr.  Sudbury,  45  w. 
chem.  anal.;  (O.B.S.)  in  Bally- 
douane  Bay,  272, 276. 

Brecoiation,  fluxional,  of  N.  Pembroke 
rocks,  471  et  seqq. 

Brendon  Hills  (Somerset),  beds  assoc. 
w.  Morte  Slates,  442. 

Brendon  Hill  Series,  name  prop.,  442. 

Brodie,  p.  B.,  presents  portrait,  ii. 

BucKJUN,  S.  S.,  Murchison  Fund 
Award  to,  xlii ;  on  Bajocian  De- 
posits of  OleeYe  Hill  Pkteau,  607- 
629  w.  map,  sections,  &  pi.  xIyI 
(map). 

Bull's  Lane  (Newbury),  section  in 
upper  river-gravel,  42i5. 

BuLLEN,  B.  A.,  exhibits  ice-scratched 
celt,  vi. 

Bunmahon  (Waterford),  Red  Rocks 
on  coast  near,  269-288  figs. 

Bye-laws,  alteration  of,  vii. 

OaemarYOnshire,  pre-Oambr.  rocks  of, 

IxXY. 

(kdamUes  (?)  fr.  S.    Africa,   J325   & 

pi.  xxii.  fig.  4  6,  326  &  pi.  xxiv. 

fig.  2. 
Oalcite  in   amygdaloidal   basalts   of 

Franz  Josef  Land,  489. 
Oallaway,  0.,  on  Orig.  of  Anglesey 

Gneisses,  349-357  figs. 
Oambrian,  early,  geol.  &  bioL  history 

of,  Ixv-xcii. 
Camerella  (?)  Thomsoni,  73. 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  arborescent 

specim.  exhibited,  xcvi. 
Cardiocarpus  sp.  (Permo-Carb.),  324 

fig.,  332. 
Cardita  caneellata,  sp.  noY.,  390  & 

pi.  xxviii.  figs.  2-5. 
Cardium  sp.  cf.  cencmianenset  389  & 

pL  xxvii.  figs.  23-24. 

sp.  cf.  MaiUeanum^  389. 

tuToniena€y   sp.  nov.,    389    k 

pi.  xxvu.  figs.  20-22. 
Cam   Alw   (Pembroke),   fiow-struct. 

in  rocks  from,  466. 
0am  Gyfiwy  (Pembroke),  diabase  of, 

475. 
Cam  Meini  (Pembroke),  porphyrit 

diabase  of,  475. 
Caralough    (Antrim),    Oretao.   near, 

564. 
Oammoney  Hill  (Antrim),  Oretac.  of, 

554. 
Carrickfergus  (Antrim),  Oretac.  near, 

557. 
Oabbuigtof,  T.,  obituary  of,  bd. 
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GMewiek    (LinotX    Pleistoo.    pUnts 

from,  463. 
Casey's  Township  (Transraal),  geoL 

of,  311 ;    GtossopUris,  etc.    from, 

321, 322  et  tegq, 
OaTe  Hill  (AntrimX  Cretao.  of,  553. 
Cenomanian  age  of  Antrim  beds,  542, 

544,  586,  592. 
Central    BiTision,    Cretao.    of    Co. 

Antrim,  543,  548-554. 
Cephalograptus  defined,  188 ;  phylo- 

gony  of,  210. 
^— -  cometa,  204  &  pL  xiiL  figs.  10- 

16. 
petalum,  sp.  nov.,  206  &  pL  xiii. 

fin.  6-9. 
Cbaloopyrite  of  Sudbury  district,  40, 

51,52. 
Chalk  of  Ca  Antrim,  ebem.  &  micro- 

mineral  comp.  of,  582-584  &  tables 

ii-iii ;     (Middle)    of    BetcbworLh, 

granite-boulders  from,  213-220  figs. 

dpi.  XT.    See  also  WldteCh^,  etc. 
Chalk  Biarl,  reeembl.  of  fauna  to  that 

of  Reuseianum-zonef  396. 
Chalk  Book,  mollusoa  of,  377-394, 

403   &  pis.   xxvii-xxriii ;    distrib. 

&  relate,  of  fauna,  394-398 ;  oondits. 

of  deposition  of,  398-403 ;  list  of 

foes,  other  than  moUusoa,  397. 
Changes  of  loTel  in  Bermuda  Is.,  222. 
Ciiannel  Is.,    pre-Cambr.    rocks  of, 

Ixxxviii. 
Cherts  fr.  Frans  Jo^ef  Land,  w.  organic 

remains,  507 ;  radiolarian,  ibid.,  51 1. 
Chlamye  temata,  382. 
Chlorite  in  Bauenthal  rooks,  248, 251 

&  pi.  xrii,   257  ;    in  Baluchistan 

laTa,    300;    in    quarts-syenite    fr. 

Sarlat  range,  304 ;  in  Antrim  Cretac. 

rooks,  572  et  aeqq.  &.  tables  ii-iii. 
Chloritic  Chalk  of  Co.  Antrim,  541, 

550  et  seqq. ;  chem.  &  micromineral. 

comp.  of,  577  &  tables  ii-iii ;  seq.  & 

correl.  of,  595-598 :  &una  of,  595. 
Chloritic  Sands  &  Sandstones  of  Co. 

Antrim,  541,  549  et  aegq.;  seq.  & 

correL  of.  591-595. 
Chcnetes  plebeia,  454  &  pi.  xxxiii.  figs. 

1-2. 
—  sarcintUata  (?),  455  k  pL  xxxiii. 

figs.  3-5. 
Christiania  tenuicincta,  71. 
Chrome-diopside  in  Franc  Josef  Land 

basalt,  484,  488. 
Church,  J.,  obituary  of,  ivii. 
Cladochonue  (?)  fr.  Morte  Slates,  456 

&  pi.  xxxiii.  fiff.  8. 
Claxheuph  (Durham)  section  explain- 
ed, xcix. 
daj-slatea,  Horonian,  nr.  Sudbury,  45. 


Cleeye  Hill  (Gloucester),  Bajodan  o^ 

607-629  w.  map,  sections  «  pL  xlri 

(map). 
Clwyd,  Yale  of  (N.  Wales),  glacb- 

marine  drift  in,  341-348  w.  seotioQ 

&  pi.  XXV  (map). 
Coal,  format  of,  245. 
Coal-bearing  strata  in  Transraal,  311 

et  seM. 
Colin  Glen    &   Mountain  (Antrim), 

Cretac    of,    548-550;    chem.    & 

micromineraL    comp.    of    Yellov 

Sandst  from,  574  &  tables  ii-iii; 

yert  section,  pi.  xIt. 
Combe  (Somerset), '  Morte  Slates '  (^ 

443. 
<  Concrete,'  subrecent,  of  Cutdi,  223 ; 

boulder-beds  assoc  w.  same,  230. 
Cone-in-cone  struct  in  Pram  Josef 

Land  rocks,  511. 
Conglomerates  (O.  B.  &)  in  Ballydoa- 

ane  Bay,  274,  275 ;  of  Kennedy's  L 

&Enoclnnahon,  281 ;  pre-Creta&  (?) 

of  Jebel  Baft,  362;  oi  Poitraine 

inlier    due    to    earth-moyements, 

531-534  figs. ;  Cretacof  Co.  Antrim, 

chem.   &  micromineraL  comp.  of, 

579. 
Oonitee    sp.   (Permo-Carb.),   331    & 

pL  xxii.  fig.  2. 
*  Contemporaneous  yeins*  reprea.  by 

micropegmatite,  414,  416,  419. 
Conulana  sp.  (Eeisley  Limest),  80. 
Cook's  Farm  (Newbury),  yert  sections 

at,  428,  429. 
Copper  Cliff  Mine  (Ontario),  rocks  of, 

a  60,  61. 
Corals,  see  Actinoioa. 
Corbie  (?)  Morieoni,  sp.  noy.,  392  & 

pi.  xxyiii.  figs.  13-14. 
Cornwall,  pre-Cambr.  rooks  of,  Ixxxixt 
Cotteswold  Hills  (Gloucester),  Bijo- 

cian  of  N.  portion,  607-629  w.  map, 

sections  &  pL  xlri  (map). 
Council  &  Officers  electeo,  xxii. 
Council  Beport,  riiL 
Craig  nr.  lilandulas,  Boulder  Olaj  at, 

341. 
Cretaceous   strata   of    Co.    Antrim, 

540-606  w.  4  tables  &  pis.  xliy- 

xly  (riew  &  yert  sections). 
Crinoidea  fr.   Keisley  Limest,    82; 

f  r.  Morte  Slates,  456. 
Crow's    Glen    (Antrim),    Cretaa  of, 

550-551. 
Crowther,  Cape  (Franz  Josef  Land), 

plant-remams  found  at,  506. 
Crush-conirlomerates     of     Portraine 

inlier,  531. 
Crustacea  rare  in  Chalk  Book,  397* 

See  oho  TrUobita. 
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Orymmych    (Pembroke),    Lr.    Llan- 

deilo  (?)  of,  465 ;  diabases,  etc.  near, 

476. 
Cryptographic    structure   of   micro- 
pegmatite,  408. 
Crystallization,  order  of,  in  8.  Indian 

dyke-rocks,  406. 
Cuckhamsley.  mollusca  fr.  Chalk  Book 

of,  378  et  seqq, 
Cuddapah  Traps,  405. 
Currents,  marine,  evid.  in  Irish  Cre- 

tac.,  601. 
Cu9pidaria  caudata,  393  &  pi.  xxfiii. 

figs.  19-20. 
Cutch   (India),  superf.  deposits    in, 

223-244  w.  map  &  sections ;  lacco- 

lites  of,  xcrii 
Cyanite,  see  Eyanite. 
Cybele  rugosa  yar.  attenuata,  536. 
di/oadeoidea  gigantea^  sp.  nor.,  22-38 

w.  figs.  &  pis.  i-T. 
CycUmema  rupestre,  78. 
— ^  mlciferum,  78. 
Cypricardinia  (?)  sp.  (Morte  Slates), 

447  &  pi.  xxzi.  fig.  5. 
Cystidea  fr.  Keisley  Limest,  82. 
Cystoddaroida,  dassif.  of,  132. 
Cyihere  Wrighiiana,  67. 

Dalf/umites  [Cryphaus]  laciniatus  var. 
occidenialiSf  445  &  pi.  zzxiii.  figs.  9- 
13. 

sp.  (Morte  Slates),  447  &  pi.  xxxL 

figs.  1-3. 

DaubrIIb,  a.,  obituary  of,  lir. 

Dayison,  C,  on  Distrib.  in  Space  of 
Access.  Shocks  of  Gh*.  Japan.  Earth- 
quake of  1891,  1-15  w.  maps ;  on 
Pembroke  Earthquakes  of  Aug.  1892 
&  Not.  1893,  157-175  w.  map  & 
pi.  xi. 

Dayia  pentagonalis,  sp.  noy.,  74  & 
pi.  yi.  fig.  5. 

J>e  Bruyne  Sound,  basalt  obtained  in, 
492  &  pi.  xzxrii.  fig.  5. 

Denudation,  Bajocian,  620-623  w. 
diagr.  &  pi.  xfyi  (map) ;  conn.  w. 
oyerlap  in  deeye  Hill  district,  623. 

Depth  of  deposition,  erid.  furnished 
l^  Chalk  Bock  mollusca,  400 ;  denth 
of  Cretac.  sea  in  Co.  Antrim,  599. 

Derry  Co.,  Cretac.  of,  565-567. 

Deyon  (North),  Morte  Slates  &  assoo. 
beds  in  W.  Somerset  and,  438-462 
figs.  &  pis.  zxzi-3Exxy  (foss.  &  map). 

Devonian  (Lr.)  age  of  Morte  Slates 
in  W.  Somerset,  444. 

Dharwar  Traps,  405. 

Diabases  of  Prescelly  Hills,  475. 

Diabase-ash  (?)  fr.  Wadi  Cm  Nabadi, 


Diabasio  rocks  fr.  Nubian  Desert,  365- 

367. 
DiBLKT,  G.  E.,  exhibits  specim.  of 

flint,  xcyii. 
Didymograptus  cf .  indentus  yar.  nanus 

fr.  nr.  Crymroych,  465. 
Dimetian  rocks  in  Caemaryon,  Ixxy. 
Diorite  of  Anglesey,  351,  357 ;  blocks 

in  grey  gneiss  t^.,  355  fig. 
Diserth  Castle  (  Flint),  section  in  esker 

S.B.  of,  346. 
Diyis  Hill  (Antrim),  chem.  &  micro- 
mineral,  comp.  of  White  Limest. 

from,  578  &  tables  ii-iii. 
Dolerite,  altered,  fr.  Nubian  Desert, 

364 ;  of  PresceUy  Hills,  475. 
Donabate  (Co.Dubhn),  porphyrit  rode 

at,  527. 
Donmngton  Grayel,  422-425  figs. 
Donnington  Square  (Newbury),  yert 

section  at,  423. 
DoRNiNO,  E.,  obituary  of,  bdi. 
Downhill    (Antrim),    Cretac.    betw. 

White  Park  Bay  and,  568. 
Draper,   D.,   Occurr.   of   Sigillaria, 

Giossopteris,  &  other  Plant-remains 

in  Trutss.  Bocks  of  S.  Africa,  310- 

314  w.  map  &  sections. 
Drift,  glarao-marine,  of  Vale  of  CI  wyd, 

341-^48  w.  section  &  pl.  xxy  (map) ; 

pre-Glacial,  of  Newbury,  420. 
Dulas  Biyer  (N.  Wales),  grayels,  etc. 

of,  343. 
Dundry    Hill    (Somerset),    deposits 

correl.    w.  those  of   Cleoye  Hill, 

617. 
Dunes  in  Baluchistan  desert,  290  fig., 

291. 
Dungiyen  (Derry),  White  Chalk  of, 

566. 
Dust-storms  in  Cutch,  228,  229. 
Dykes,    oliyine-diabase,  of    Sudbury 

district,  62;  cuttg.  Chalk  at  Squiree 

Hill,  552. 
Dyke-rooks  of  S.  India,  explan.  of 

struct  of,  409-411. 

Earthquake  of  1891  in  Japan,  distrib. 
in  space  of  access,  shocks,  1-15 
w.  maps ;  in  Pembroke,  Aug.  1892 
&  Noy.  1893,  157-176  w.  map 
&  pLxi;  earthquake-crack  (?)  along 
Afghan  frontier,  291. 

Eastern  Diyision,  Cretac.  of  Co.  An- 
trim, 543,  554^565. 

Echinocorys  gibbus,  zone  of,  see  Chlo- 
ritic  Chalk. 

EchinocystiSt  struct,  of,  124  w.  figs. ; 
affinities  of,  126. 

Echinodermata  of  Eeisley  limest., 
82,93. 
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Echinoideft,  bomolodeB  of  masticatory 

p;pamid8  &.  apiciu  plates  of,  131. 
Edunothurida,  affinities  of,  112-122 

w.  figs.  &  pL  yii. 
Eleyation,  period  of,  in  Brit  Oretao., 

600. 
Bllss,   G.  L.,  on   Petalograptus  &. 

Cephahgraptua^    186-212    figs.    & 

pis.  xiii-xiv. 
Eunwood  (Franz  Josef  Land),  Tiew 

showff.  basalts,    etc,  481 ;    shales 

found  E.  of,  495 ;  foss.,  etc.  found 

at,  496-499  &   pis.  xxxTii,  xxzix; 

do.  found  W.  of,  501-602  &  pi.  xl. 
Enbome  Road  (Newbury),  section  in 

grarel-pit,  426. 
E^land,  Western  &  Central,    pre- 

Oambr.  rocks  of,  Ixxxi ;    South  o^ 

pre-Cambr.  rocks  of,  Ixxxriii. 
Enstatite  in  Bauenthal  rocks,  252; 

(?)  in  Yellow  Sandet.  of  Hillsport, 

574  &  tables  ii-iii. 
Epidote  in  Baluchistan  laras,  SOO; 

in  quarts-syenite  fr.  Sarlat  range, 

304. 
EHdophyUum  sp.  (Morte  Slates),  457. 
Erratics  assoc.  w.  raised  beaches  of 

Varanger    Fiord,    148.      Se9   aUo 

Boulders,  Boulder-rock,  etc. 
Esker  S.E.  of  Diserth  Castle,  345  fig. 
E1TIHG8HAU8MN,  C.  Ton,  obituary  o^ 

Irii. 
Eunema  cctrinatum.  Tar.,  78. 
Euomphalus  nilidulus  (?),  79. 

cf.  obtusanffuluSf  79. 

submlcatus  (?),  79. 

Erenagh,  Ben  (Antrim),  Cretae.  N. 

of.  567. 
Exo^ra  conica,  zone  of,  see  Glanoo- 

nitic  Sands. 


Faritwobtb,  W.,  obituary  of^  Ixr. 

Faults  &  their  conn.  w.  Pembroke 
eartJiquakes,  172;  in  Cleeve  Hill 
Plateau,  617-619  w.  diagr. ;  fault- 
line  alone  Afghan  frontier,  291. 

Favoeites  aujeolarie^  84. 

Fellows  elected,  ii-yii,  xciii-xoiz. 

Felsite  of  Anglesey,  350,  358 ;  mioa- 
eneiss  prod.  fr.  same,  351,  354. 

Fdiritic  rocks  of  Kennedy's  I.,  280, 
281;  fr.  Baluchistan,  300.  See  also 
Felstones. 

Felspars,  in  Baluchistan  andesites, 
296,  297  &  pLxx ;  in  Bharab  Chah 
basalt,  301;  altered,  in  rocks  fr. 
Nubian  Desert,  371;  in  Franz 
Josef  Land  basalts,  482,  483;  in 
Portraine  andesites,  522,  526.  See 
also  OUgodase,  Plagiodase,  ete. 


Fcdspar-porphyry  in  Ballydouane  Bay, 

Felspathic  laTas  fr.  Baluchistan,  300 

&  pL  XX  (mioroec  sections). 
Felstones  fr.    Nubian    Desert,  368; 

brecciated,  of  N.  Pembroke^  472, 

473. 
Felston^-agglomerate  of  N.  Pembroke, 

473. 
Fenestelia  osn'mt/is,  77. 
Fieidema   IToreUia]?   (Franz    Jotef 

Land),  494  &  pL  xxxTiii.  fig.  11. 
Financial  Report,  xxx. 
'  Fiord-mud,'  suggested  use  of  term, 

151. 
Flaser-gabbro  of  TraTers  Mine,  59. 
Flints,  worked,  found  nr.  Newbury, 

427,432;  conn,  of  flints  w.  sponges, 

603. 
Flint-implements  exhibited,  xcri. 
Flinty    Flag   (Cretae)    of  Eiloorig, 

545. 
Flora,  Cape   (Franz    Josef   Land), 

basalt,  etc.  of,  480;  foes,  found  N. 

of.  4a'M95  &  pi.  xxxviii ;    vert. 

section,  facg.  512.    See  alto  Elm- 
wood. 
Flow-breociation  in  Bauenthal  rods, 

260 ;  in  N.  Pembroke  rooks,  471, 

472  fig. 
Flow-structure  in  N.  Pembroke  rocks, 

466,  468  et  eegq.  &  pi.  xxxn. 
Vod  Erfr  (Pembroke),  diabase  of, 

475. 
Foel    Trigam   (Pembroke),  igneous 

rooks  0^465,  474. 
Foraminifera  in  Boulder  Clay  of  Yak 

of  Clwyd,  lists  of,  342,  343,  344; 

in  Antrim  Chalk,  545,  547.    569, 

577,  581-682  et  «wy. 
Foreign   Correspondents   elected,   t, 

xcT ;  list  of,  xxiT. 
Foreign    Members    elected,  t;    new 

By&-Law  concerning,  yii;  list  of, 

zxiii. 
Forth   Riyer   (Antrim),   Cretao.  of, 

551. 
Fragmental  igneous  rocks  of  N.  Pem- 
broke, 473. 
Franz  Josef  Land,  rocks  &  f  oss.  from, 

477-519  figs.  w.  map  &  pis.  zxxrii- 

xli  (microsc.  sections  &  toss.). 
Furka  Pass  (Switzerland),  sections  nr. 

summit  of,  16-21  figs. 


Gabbro,  altered,  fr.  Koroako  district, 
364;  'granoph^c,*  oomp.  w.  8. 
Indian  augitcnliorites,  411-414. 

(Herwen  (Ajigleeey),  sections  desor., 
351.353. 
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Gain  Beds  of  Yarauger  Fiord,  137 

ei  seqq,,  143. 
Gangafnopteris  cydopUroides,  323  k, 

pi.  xxii.  ^.  1. 

OaRDIKKB,  O.  I.,  k  BiTNOLDS,  S.  H., 

an  Aooount  of  the  Portraine  Inlier 
(Co.  Dublin),  520-535  figs.  &  pis. 
xUi-xliii  (section  k  map). 
Garnet  in  Antrim  Cretac  rooks,  572 

et  8eqq,  k  tables  ii-iii. 
Oametiferous  biotite-gneiss  of  Wah- 

napitae,  42. 
Geological  Surrey  Index  Map,  iii,  t, 

Ti,  zciii. 
Gerbrude,  Cape  (Frans  Josef  Land), 
lignite-seams,  etc.  at,  503;    yert. 
section  at,  facs.  512. 
Ginkgo  polaris  (?),  495  k  pL  xxxriiL 
figs.  1-3. 

siberica  (?),  495  &  pi.  xxxriiL 

figs.  4-5. 
Glacial  Epoch,  another  poss.  cause 
of^  107  ;  pbenom.  of  Falieoz.  age 
in  Varanger  Fiord,  137-146  w. 
map  k  pis.  Tiii-z,  153-156;  glac 
deposits  ibid.,  151-153;  (?)graTel 
of  Newbury,  422-425  figs. 
Glacial  Sands  k  Gbavels,  on  B.  side 

ofValeof  Clwyd,345. 
Glaciation  of  Sudbury  district,  41. 
'  Glaoio-marine '  deposits  of  Tromso, 
etc,  150,  151;    drift  of  Vale  of 
Olwyd,  341-348  w.  section  k  pi.  xxr 
(map). 
Glauconite   in   Ohalk   Bock    k   its 
bearings  on  condits.  of  deposition, 
398;   condits.  of  format  of,  588, 
604. 
Glauconitio    Marls  of  Co.  Antrim, 
559    et    seqq.;    chem.    k   micro- 
mineral,  oomp.  of,  571-572. 
Glauconitio    Simds   of  Co.    Antrim, 
542,  549  et  eeqq. ;  chem.  k  micro- 
mineraL  comp.  of,  569^71 ;  seq.  k 
oorreL  of.  586-589. 
Glenarm    (Antrim),    Oretac.    near, 

563. 
Glossopteris  assoc.  w.  SigiUaria  in  S. 
Africa,  315-340  figs,  k  pis.  zxi- 
zxiy;  chars,  of  Indian  k  AustraL 
spp.,  316-318. 

Broumiasta,  318-322  k  pL  xxL 

,  Tar.  angusiifoiiaf  321  k 

pL  xxi  fig.  4  a. 

,  Tar.  indiooy  320,  321  & 

pi.  xxi.  figs.  2-3. 
Glynn  (Antrim),  Oretac.  of,  561. 
Gneiss    of   Bauenthal   in   relat.    to 
serpentine  ibid.,  2Atl ;  gen.  char,  of 
same,  250;  of  Anglesey,  orig.  of^ 
349-359  figs. ;  of  Murrat,  364. 


Gneiss-formation  in  Sudbury  district, 

41. 
Gbd-i-Zirreh  Lake  (Baluchistan),  sa- 
line, 291. 
Gold-workings,  ancient,  in  Wadi  Om 

Nabadi,  361. 
Gorgonia  f  (Jurass.),  498  k  pi.  xxxix. 

fig.  15. 
GKmliiio,    a.,    on    Izaloo    k    other 

Volcanoes  in  Central  America,  221. 
Gosseletia  Kayseri  (?),  448  k  pL  xxxi. 

fig.  6. 
GouGH  (Viscount),  obituary  of,  Irii. 
GoYEB,  W.,  obituary  of,  IxiT. 
Grammysia  (?)    sp.   (Morte    Slates), 

448  k  pi.  xxxi.  figs.  7-9. 
Granite,  micropc^atitic,  of  Onaping, 

68 ;  '  younger,  of  Sudbury  district, 

61 ;  of  Bauenthal,  251 ;  fr.  Bharab 

Chah,    303    &    pi.    XX    (microso. 

sections);      of     Anglesey,     350; 

mica-gneiss  prod.  fr.  same,  351 ; 

gran.  fr.  Jebel  Baft,  368. 
Granite-boulders    from    Betohworth 

Chalk.  213-220  figs,  k  pi.  xt. 
Ghranophyric    gabbros,     S.     Indian 

augitendiorites   comp.    with,    411- 

414. 
Gbant,    Cape    (Franz   Josef   Land), 

Tert.  section  betw.  Cape    Stephen 

and,  faog.  512. 
GraptoHtes  of  Fortraine  inlier,  523, 

631. 
Ghrauwacke,  Huronian,  nr.  Sudburr, 

46. 
Gravels  k  assoc  deposits  at  Newbury, 

420-437  figs.  &  pi.  XXX  (map  k 

sections). 
Grays  (Essex),  Fleistoc  plants  from, 

Grkbn,  a.  H.,  death  announced,  i ; 
obituary  of,  lii. 

Greenham  Common  (Berks),  section 
in  gravel-pit  deecr..  421. 

Greemiam  Park  (Berks),  well-seotion 
descr.,  422. 

Greensand  (Upper),  term  misap- 
plied in  Antrim,  547;  U.  Gr.  of 
Colin  Mt,  548 ;  of  Antrim,  oorreL 
w.  do.  elsewhere,  587,  590,  591. 

Greensnnds  of  Co.  Antrim,  reasons 
for  varying  thickness  of.  600.  See 
also  Glauconitio  Sands. 

'Greenstone-ash*  of  Kennedy's  I., 
280. 

Gregory,  J.  W.,  on  Affinities  of 
EchinothuridsB,  &  on  Pedinothuria, 
gen.  noT.  k  HelikodicuUma,  gen. 
noy.,  112-122  w.  figs.  &  pL  yii ;  on 
Echinocystis  k  PaUBodiecus,  123- 
134  w.  figs,  k  pi.  yii. 
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Grbslbt,  W.  S.,  Phenom.  of  a  New 
Fo«.  Plant  conidd.  w.  ref.  to 
Orig.,  Oomp.,  &  Format  of  Ooal- 
beds  [ab$.l  245. 

Grey  Marls  (Cretao.)  of  Oo.  Antrim, 
542,  549  et  seqq. ;  obera.  &  micro- 
mineraL  oomp.  of,  572-575  &  tables 
ii-iii. 

Orits,  infratrappean,  of  Outch,  233. 

Qrit  Series  of  Portraine  inlier,  531. 

Orypbite-grit  of  OleeTe  Hill,  612. 

Qulf  Stream,  efiecls  of  diTersion  of, 
107. 

GwunrBLL,  W.  F.,  ezbibits  spedms.,  ri. 

Hall,  Marshall,  obitaary  of^  lyiii. 

Halleflinta  in  Anglesey,  351,  352, 
354,357. 

Hahf  sites  eaienmlaria^  83. 

Hammerfest    (Norway),    moraine- 
dammed  lake  at,  151. 

Hangman  Grits,  440  k,  pi.  zxxr  (map). 

Harford  Sands  of  Oleeve  HiU,  610. 

Harpes  sp.  (Portraine),  536. 

Harrisoit,  W.  J.,  exhibits  flint-imple- 
ments, etc.,  T. 

Hawkiks,  Miss,  presents  her  father's 
portrait,  ii. 

HeUkodiadsma,  gen.  noy.,  121  w.  figs, 

HdMUes  dMa  (?),  84. 

Helmand  Biver  (Baluchistan),  desert 
S.  of,  descr.,  289-295  figs,  k  pi. 
xriii  (map). 

Hewlett  s  Hill  (Gloucester),  section  to 
beyond  Boiling  Bank,  616. 

Hicks,  H.,  addresses  to  Medallists, 
zzzrii  et  $eqq,;  obituaries  of  de- 
ceased Fellows,  etc.,  zlix;  Beeent 
Brid.  bearg.  on  6^1.  &  BioL 
History  of  Early  Gambr.  &  Pre- 
Oambr.  Times,  lx7-xcii ;  on  Beech- 
er*s  Models  of  THartkrus,  xcri ;  on 
Morte  fflates  &  Assoc.  Beds  in 
N.  Devon  &  W.  Somerset,  Pt  II., 
438-458  flgs.  &  pis.  zxxi-xxxv 
(map  k  fossO. 

Hillsport  (Antrim),  Oretac.  of,  559 ; 
ohem.  &  micromineral.  comp.  of 
Yellow  Sandst.  from,  573  &  tables 
ii-iii 

Hindi,  G.  J.,  Lyell  Medal  awarded  to, 
zliii. 

Holland,  T.  H.,  on  Augite-diorites  w. 
Mioropegmatite  in  S.  India,  405- 
419  &  pi.  xxix  (microsc.  sections). 

<  Holocene'  deposits  of  Eennet  Valley, 
mollusca  from,  434. 

Holopea  concimta,  78. 

striateUa,  7a 

HonuUanotus  sp.  (Morte  Slates),  447  & 
pL  nxi.  fig.  4. 


Hooker  I.  (Frani  Josef  Land),  flints, 

etc.  found  on,  507. 
Hornblende,     '  migration  '    of,    50 ; 

lustre-mottled,  in  diabasic  rocks  fr. 

Nubian  Desert,  365 ;  in  Bauenthal 

rocks,  251  &  pL  xrii. 
Homblende-anaesite  of  Eoh-i-Taftan, 

293;    of  Baluchistan,    295,  299; 

corroded  by  ouartz,  W3  &  pi.  xx. 
Homblende^iabases  fr.  Nubian  De- 
sert, 365, 366. 
Homblende-porphyrr,    micropegma- 

titic,  of  Onapmg,  57. 
Hornblende-schists,  w.  quarts-inda- 

sions,  in  Sudbury  district,  60. 
Homblendite  fr.  Abu  Sinaiyat,  364. 
HowABTH,O.H.,  exhibits  rock-spedms. 

fr.  Mexico  &  Nevada,  xcr. 
HuDLESTON,  W.  H.,  Wollaston  Medal 

awarded  to,  xxxrli. 
Hull,  £.,  on  Another  Poss.  Cause  of 

Glacial  Epoch,  107  [abe.]. 
HuUite  comp.  w.  palagonite  of  Cape 

Flora,  485  chem.  anal.,  486. 
HuMi,  W.  F.,  on    Cretac   of   Co. 

Antrim,    540-606  w.  4  tables    k 

pis.  xliy-xly  (view  k  yert.  sections). 
Huronian  rocks  of  Sudbury  district, 

43. 
m/atUUa  Portlockiana,  75. 
^/olithus  triangularis  (?),  81. 

Igneous  rocks  in  N.  Pembroke,  465- 
476  w.  fig.  k  pL  xxxyi  (microec. 
sections) ;  at  N.  end  of  Portraine 
inlier,  521-525 ;  do.  at  8.  end  of 
same,  525-527.  See  also  Diabase, 
Dolerite,  Granite,  etc. 

Dfraoombe  Beds,  junct  w.  *  Morte 
Slates'  in  Treborough  district,  440. 

lUwnms  Bowtnani,  536. 

obhngatus,  536. 

'  Immigrated  hornblende/  50. 

India  (Southern),  augite-diorites  w. 
mioropegmatite  in,  405-419  k  pL 
xxix  (microsc.  sections). 

<  Inferior  Oolite '  rocks,  seq.  in  Cottes- 
wolds,  615-^17. 

Infratrappean  grits  of  Cutch,  233-236. 

'  Iigection-sohists  *  in  Anglesey,  353- 
357. 

InooeranmSt  interprismatio  silidf.  of 
test,  556.  581, 683. 

BnmgniarH,  380. 

^— -  CVMpt-band,  ohem.  k  micro- 
mineral  comp.  of,  575. 

striatits,  381  k  pL  xxrii.  fig.  13. 

sp.  (Chalk  Bock),  381  &  pL  xxrii. 

figs.  14-17. 

Insular  Dirision,  Cretac.  of  Oa  An- 
trim, 543, 565-567. 
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Interpriamatio  silicif.  of  Inocetamua- 
tests,  666,  681,  683. 

InTestments,  Bye-Law  regarding,  vii 

Ireland,  pre-Oambr.  roou  of,  xa 

Iron-ore  in  Bauenthal  rocks,  262, 
264;  in  Amir  Chah  basalt,  301, 
302 ;  in  Frans  Josef  Land  basalts, 
484  &  pL  xxxrii ;  in  Portraine  an- 
desites,  622, 626.  See  also  limonite. 
Magnetite,  etc. 

Islandmagee  (Antrim),  Cretao.  of, 
657,  660. 

Isoseismal  lines  of  Pembroke  earth- 
Quake,  169. 

Inlco  (San  Salrador),  221. 

Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition, 
To6kB&  foss.  coll.  in  Franz  Joeef 
Land  by,  477-619  flgs.  w.  map  & 
pis.  zxxrii-xli  (microsa  sections  & 
foes.). 

Jan  Mayen  rocks  comp.  w.  those  of 
FranA  Josef  Land,  4w. 

jMMmeee  earthquake  of  1891,  distrib. 
m  space  of  access,  shocks,  1-16  w. 
maps. 

Jaspers  in  Portraine  andesites,  622, 


Jaulikerai    (Madras),    augite-diorite 

firom,  417  &  pL  xxix.  figs.  4-6. 
Jebel  Baft  (Nubia),  rooks  of,  361, 362, 

ODO,  000. 

JuDD,  J.  W.,  exhibits  part  of  Parley 

Boulder,  xdii. 
Jnraesio  limest.  in  Furka  Pass,  17  et 

^9' ;    (Upp®^)>  plants    in  Franz 

Joeef  Land,  496.    See  also  Oolitic, 

Oxfordian,  etc, 

Kageritbar  (Nubia\  peeudomorph. 
limonite  from,  370. 

Karlbotn  (Norway),  149. 

Katber,  B.,  on  Vole.  Bombs  in  Schal- 
steins  of  Nassau,  109  w.  fig. 

Keady  Hill  (Derry),  White  Ohalk  of, 
666. 

Eeisley  Limestone,  fiiuna  of,  67-106 
&  pL  yi. 

Kellaways  Bock  cephalopoda  fr.  Franz 
Josef  Land,  497, 498. 

KsivNARD,  A.  S.,  on  Mollusca  fr. 
Kennet  Valley  Deposits,  434-436. 

EennedVs  L  (Waterford),  section 
of  W.  fece,  279;  ground-plan  of 
foreshore  on  E.  side,  280 ;  sketch- 
map  of,  283. 

Eennet  Valley  deposits,  mollusca  from, 
434-436. 

Keuper  Marls  overlain  by  Ohalk  at 
Kilcorig,  646 ;  do.  at  SlicTC  Gkdlion, 
666;  seen  in  Oolin  Glen,  648. 


Eilcoriff     ^Antrim),    Oretac.     betw. 

Magheralin  and,  64.^-647. 
Kildare  Limestone  foss.,  spp.  occurr. 

in  Keisley  Limest,  86,  97. 
Knockmahon    (Waterford).    O.  B.  S. 

conglomerates,  etc.  at,  281. 
Knorria  (?)  found  at  Zwart  Eoppies, 

313,  315. 
Eoh-i-Malik  Siah  (Baluchistan),  list 

of  rocks  from,  306. 
Eoh-i -Sultan  (Baluchistan),  struct,  of 

mts.,  293 ;  ochres,  etc.,  from,  306. 
Eoh-i-Taftan  (Persia),  an  active  vol- 
cano, 292. 
Korosko  (Nubia),  geoL  of  portion  of 

desert  S.E  of,  360-376  &  pL  xxvi 

(map). 
Kotae  (Outch),  section  W.  of,  231. 
Eyanite  in  Antrim  Oretac.  rocks,  672 

et  aeqq.  A  tables  ii-iiL 

Labradorite  (?)  in  Baluchistan  lava, 

300  &  pi.  XX ;  in  Franz  Josef  Land 

basalts,  483, 488 ;  in  Portraine  lavas, 

626. 
Laocolites  of  Outch,  xcvii. 
Lacustrine  deposits  of  Newbury,  480- 

432  fig. 
Lamboume  (Berks),  section  in  ly.- 

cuttff.,  424. 
LamelGbranchiata,  distrib.  in  Ohalk 

Bock,  table  facg.  394.     See  also 

Anodontopeis,  Arca^  eta 
Laneley  Marsh  (Somerset),  fault  thro*, 

Lame  (Antrim),  Oretac.  of,  662. 

Laterite  of  Outch,  236. 

Lava,  depth  of  source  of,  xdv ;  lavas, 

felspatbic,  fr.  Baluchistan,  300  k 

pi.  xix  (microsc.  sections) ;  altered, 

of  Portraine,  626. 
Leckhampton  Hill  (Gloucester),  diagr. 

sections  to  Oleeve  Hill,  621,  624. 
Lepidodendron  (?)    found    at    Zwart 

Eoppies,  313^  316. 
Leptana  rhomboidalis,  70. 
X^^^9fki-Limestone  foes.,  spp.  occurr. 

in  Eeisley  Limest,  97. 
Level,  changes  of,  in  Bermuda  Is.. 

222. 
Library,  lists  of  Donors  to,  xii. 
Library  &  Museum  Oommittee  Be- 

port,  xi. 
Lignite  at  Gape  Gertrude,  eta,  603, 

606,607. 
Limaaranosa,  383. 

[Acesta  f]  aubahrupta,  386. 

[Ploffiostoma]  Hoperi,  383. 

Limestone  fr.  Murrat,  369. 
Limestone  Series  of  Portraine  inlier, 

627-630  figs. 
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Limonite  in  Amir  Ohah  baaalt,  301, 

302 ;  pseudomorph.,  fr.  Eageritbar, 

370 ;  m  Antrim  Cretao.  rocks,  572, 

ei  seqq,,  k  tables  ii-iii. 
Limopsis  sp.  (Chalk  Bock),    379   & 

pL  xzTii.  figs.  7  &  8.  «. 

Limoptera  8emiradiaiay4^9  &  pi.  zrdT. 

figs.  1  &  2. 
Lingula  (?)  sp.  (Keisley  Limest.),  68. 
lAopUurodon  ferox  assigned  to  Flio- 

saurusy  177. 
Lizard  serpentines  comp.  w.  Bauenthal 

rock,  263,  264  w.  chem.  anal. 
Llandeilo,  Lr.  (?),  of  Orymmych,  466. 
Llandalas  (N.  Wales),  Boulder  Clay 

at,  341,  342  w.  list  of  forams. 
Llangaffo  (Anglesey)  sections  in  ry.- 

cuttg.  descr.  &  %.,  353  et  segq, 
LoBLSY,  J.  L.,  on  Depth  of  Source  of 

LaTa  [tale  <m(v]y  xcir. 
LoMAs,  J.,  Lyell  Fund  Award  to,  xlvi 
Longmynd  rooks,  assoa  w.  pre-Cambr., 

Laxonema  sMatimmwm,  78  &  pL  tI 
Lyell  Medal  &  Fund,  list  of  recipients, 

xrriiL 
Lyons,  G.  H.,  Field-geoL  of  Portion 

of  Nubian  Desert  S.B.  of  Korosko, 

360-363  &  pL  xxTi  (map). 

Msskely  ravine  (Norway),  139. 

Maestrichtiena  upper  jpait  of  White 
Limest  in  Antrim,  &14. 

Maggies    Mine    (Transvaal),    coal- 
bearing  strata  at,  311. 

Maghaberry     (Antrim),    mulatto- 
stone  (?)  at,  547. 

Magherafelt  (Derry),  Cretac  of,  565. 

Magheralin  (Antrim),  Cretao.  betw. 
£loorig  and,  545-547. 

Kaeberamome  (Antrim),  Cretac  of, 
.^1 ;  d^em.  &  micromineral.  comp. 
of  White  Limest.  from,  578  & 
tables  ii-iii. 

Magnetite  in  Baluchistan  andesites, 
^ ;  in  Amir  Chah  basalt,  301 ; 
in  Franz  Josef  Laud  basalts,  484 
k  pi.  xxxvii,  488;  in  Fortraine 
andesites,  etc,  522,  526. 

Malaoolite  (?)  in  altered  diabase,  365. 

Malik  Ainak  k  Dokhand  (Baluchistan), 
306. 

Malvern  Hills,  pre-Cambr.  of,  Izzxi. 

Malvern  schists  comp.  w.  Anglesey 
do.,  353,  366. 

Man,  I.  of,  crush-conglom.  comp.  w. 
Fortraine  conglom.,  536. 

Marble  of  Furka  Pass,  16, 17  et  aeqq, 

Maroasite,  see  Pyrites. 

Marine  currents,  evid.  in  Lrish  Cretac, 
601. 


Martena  (?)  rotunda,  393  k  pL  zxviiL 

figs.  15-18. 
McMahon,  a.  H.,  on  Baludiistan  De- 

sert  8.  of  Helmand  Biver,  289- 

295  figs,  k  pi.  xviii  (map). 
McMahon,  C.  A.,  PetroL  Notes  on 

Books  fr.  Baluchistan- Afghan  fron- 
tier, 295-306  k  pis.  xix-xx  (microec 

sections). 
Menevian  Beds,  occurr.  of  fauna  in, 

Izvii. 
Merionethshire,  pre-Carabr.  in,  Ixzz. 
Metamorphism,  products  of,  in  Anjde- 

sey,  351-^7  igB. 
Mica,  see  Biotite,  Muscovite. 
Mioa-andesites  fr.  Baludiistan,  295, 

299. 
liica-gneiss  prod.  fr.  granite  k  felsite, 

351. 
Mioa-peridotite  fr.  Kentucky,  cfaem. 

anaL  of,  265. 
liica-schists,  Huronian,  nr.  Sudbury, 

44. 
Mioromiarolitic  structure  of  micro- 

pogmatite,  411. 
Micropegmatitic    rocks   in    Sudbury 

district,  46,  57,  58 ;  augite-diorites 

in  S.  India,  405-419  k  pL  zxix 

(microsc.  sections). 
'  Migration'  of  hornblende,  60. 
Mill  Bay  (Antrim),  Cretac  of,  660. 
Mino-Owari      (Japan)     eardiquake. 

distrib.  in  space  of  accessory  shocks, 

1-15  w.  maps. 
Modiola  Cotta,  380  &  pL  xzvii  figs. 

9-12. 
Modiolop8i8(?)  sp.  (Eeialey  LimettX 

82. 
MoBsk  Fiord  (Norway),  137. 
Mollusca  of  Keisley  Limest,  77,  92 ; 

of  Chalk  Bock,  377-404  k  pis. 

zxvii-zzviii ;     fr.    Kenjiet   Valley 

deposits,   434r436;    fr.  Fortraine 

inlier,  637,  538. 
Molteno  Beds  of  G^ansraal,  foes,  plants 

in,  311  ei  ugq, 
MoNOKTON,  H.  W.,  exhibits  photo- 
graphs, ii ;  elected  Auditor,  v. 
Moneymore  (Derry),  Cretac  of,  566. 
Monodinio  pyroxene,  chem.  anaL  o£ 

407. 
Morte  Slates  &assoc  beds  in  N.  Devon 

k  W.  Somerset,  438-462  figs,  k  pis. 

xxxi-xxxv  (map  k  foss.). 
Mulatto-stone  of  Magheralin,  Magha- 
berry, &  Kilcorig,  546,  547. 
Mi^LLSR,  F.  von,  obituary  of,  Ixii. 
Murchison  Medal  k  Fund,   list    of 

recipients,  zzrii. 
Murchiaonia,     sp.     nov.   ?  (  Keisley 

Limest),  80  &  pL  ri. 
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Hurlough  Bay  (Antrim),  janot  of 

Cretao.  w.  Trias  in,  666  &  pL  xHt  ; 

cbem.  &  micromineral.   oomp.   of 

Oretac.  rooks  from ,  679-684  &  tables 

ii-iii. 
Hurrat  Wells  (Nubia),  ffeol.  of  ooontry 

nr.,  361 ;  igneous  rocks  fhnn,  364  et 

seqq. ;  limest.  from,  369;  ohem.anaL 

of  water  of,  374,  376. 
Murray  Mines   (Ontario),  greenst, 

granites,  etc.  of,  47, 61, 63  w.  chem. 

anal. 
MusooTite  in  Antrim  Oretao.  rocks, 

670  §(  seqq.  &  tables  ii-iiL 


Names  of  Fellows  in  arreer  read  out, 

xoriii,  xdx. 
Nassau,  yolo.  bombs  in  schalsteins  of, 

109-111  w.  fig. 
Natrolite  in  altered  Oape  Flora  basalt, 

489. 
Neale,    Cape    (Frani    Josef    Land), 

silidf.  wood,  etc.  from,  606. 
Nemeli    (S.  Aroot),   micropegmatitio 

augite-diorite  of,  417  &  pi.  zzix. 
Neolithic   lake-series    of    Newbury, 

430-432  fig. 
Newbury   (^rks),   gravels  &  assoo. 

depofflte  at,  420-437  figs.  &  pL  zzz 

(map  &  sections). 
NiwToif,  E.  T.,  &  J.  J.  H.  TsALL,  on 

Bocks  &  Foss.  oolL  by  Jackson- 

Harmsworth  Exp.  in  Frani  Josef 

Land,  477-618  figs.  w.  map.  &  pis. 

xxxrii-xli     (miorosc.    sections     & 

foss.). 
Nesa-i-8ultan  (Baluchistan),    a  nat. 

pillar  of  Tolc  affglom.,  293,  294  fig. 
Nickel-district  oi   Sudbory,  geol.  & 

petrogr.  of,  40-66  w.  map  £  cbem. 

anal. 
NcBg^erathiopsia  Hitlopi,  322  k   pi. 

xxi.  figs.  4  b,  6. 
Norite  of  Murray  Mines,  48;  of  Windy 

Lake,  67. 
North  Down  (Somerset),  section  to 

Battin's  Farm,  439. 
Northbrook  L   (Franz  Josef  Land), 

situat  of  basalt  on,  480. 
Northbrook  Street  (Newbury),  Tert 

section,  431. 
Northern   Dirision,   Oretao.  of  Oo. 

Antrim,  646, 667-668. 
Not^frore  Freestone  of  Oleere  Hill, 

612. 
Nubian  I>esert,  ffSoL  of  portion  S  JL 

of  Eorosko,  860-376   &  pi.  xxri 

(map). 
Nubian   Sandstone  in  Eorosko  dis- 
trict, 360,  361,  362. 
aJ.G.S.No.212. 


iiueula  sp.  (Chalk  Book),  378  &  pL 

xxrii.  figs.  1  &  2. 
Ifuculana  cf.  nlimia,  377. 
Nummulitic  of  Cutoh,  laterites  i 

with,  237. 
Nyborg  (Norway),  137, 139,  149. 


Oakhampton  (Somerset),  Morte  Slates 

of,  43d,  442 ;  foss.  fr.  same,  446  et 

teqq.  &  pis.  xxxiii-xxxiy. 
Oberscheld  (Nassau),  toIo.  bomba  of, 

109-111  w.  %. 
Oboleiia  cf.  niims,  67. 
Officers  elected,  xxii. 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  age  of  red  rocks 

of  Bunmahon,  270  ei  teqq.;   oon- 

^om.  of  Portraine,  621. 
Oligodase,  microliths  in  Baluchistan 

lava,  300  &  pL  XX ;  twinned  crystals 

in   Bharab  Chah  basalt,  301 ;  in 

quartz-syenite  fir.  Sarlat  range,  304. 
OUvine  in  Baluchistan  andesites,  298, 

299   &  pL  xix;    in   Franz  Josef 

Land  basalts,  484. 
Olirine-diabase    dykes   of    Sudbuij 

district,  62  w.  chem.  anaL 
Onaping  (Ontario),  gneiss  near,  42 ; 

hornblende-porphyry  near,  67. 
'  Oolite  (Inferior),'  success,  in  Oottes- 

wold  Hills,  616-617. 
Oohtio  plant-remains  in  Franz  Josef 

Land.  606,  613. 
*  Ophiolite '  in  Ballydonane  Bay,  274. 
Oiiicuhidea  sp.  (Eeisle]r  Limest),  67. 
Ordoridan  age  of  Eeisley  Limest., 

104;   of  red  rocks  of  Bunmahon 

denied,  270  ei  9eqq, 
Orthu  AeUmuB,  68. 

aUemata  (?),  70. 

-— ^  cf.  argentta,  60. 

bifarata,  68. 

biloba^eS. 

calUfframma,  fiS* 

cf.  coi\feria,  69. 

eUgantula  (?),  70. 

JUAeUuium  {?\  70. 

ketsUyentii,  sp.  no?.,  69  k  pi.  ri. 

veapertilio,  69. 

Ortkoceras  cf .  ehngatocmctum,  77. 

cf.  seabridum,  77. 

Ostracoda  of  Eeisley  Limest,  67,  9a 
Odrea  earinata,  zone  of,  see  Yellow 

Sandstone. 

sem^fUma{?),3Sl. 

Orerlap   and   denudation  in  desTe 

Hill  district,  623. 
Owffif,  F.,  presents  his  grandfisther's 

portrait,  it. 
Onordian,  end.  of,  at  Cape  Flora  k 

Wwdj  Gully,  499,  601,  612. 
2X7 
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Paimodiscut,  itnict.  of,  129  w.  figs. ; 

affinities  of,  130. 
PsUeolitiiio  riT«r-graTeli  of  Newbury, 

425-429  figs. 
Pabeosoio  glnoial  beds  of  Yaran^r 

Fiord,  1^-146  w.  map  &  pis.  nii- 

X,  153-15«. 
Palagonia  (Sicily)   palagonite  comp. 

w.   Frani    Josef   Land    do.,    485 

efaem.  anaL,  486. 
Palagonite    in    Fraus    Josef    Land 

basalts,  485  et  aeqq,  w.  chem.  anal, 
anunoudras  at  Sofdierstown,  545. 
Paro-y-Meirdi    (Flint),    drift    near, 

344. 
pAftKBB«   T.,    exhibits     Queensland 

sapphires,  etc.,  ii. 
Paruitson,  J.,  on  Igneous  Books  in 

N.   Pembroke,   4&-476  w.  fig.  k 

pi.  xxxri  (mioroso.  sections). 
Patoham  (Cutch),  boulder-beds  in  N. 

of,  233. 
'  Pa?ement'-struoture,  54. 
Peat  w.  human  relics  nr.  Newbury, 

430. 
Pebble-conglomerate  (Cretac)  of  Oo. 

Antrim,   chem.    k    mioromineral. 

oomp.  of,  579. 
Pebidian,  quarta-porphyiT  dykes  in, 

Izxiy;   Feb.  rocks  in  Oaemarron, 

Ixxt;  of  Anglesey,  350. 
Pecten  cf.  demhsus,  498. 
Pedina,  ambulaor.  plates  of,  118  fig. 
Pddmothuriat  gen.  noT.,  119. 

cidaroide8t  sp.  noY.,  119  &  pi.  Tii. 

Pelaneckinus,  ambulacr.  plates  of,  116 

figs. 
Pdaneustea  pkUarehu9  comp.  w.  PUo- 

wurtaferoxt  177. 
Pembroke  earthquakes  of  Aug.  1892 

&  Not.  1893,  157-176  w.  map  k 

pL  xi. 
Pembrokeshire,  pre-Gsmbr.  of,  Ixxi  ; 

(North},  igneous  rooks  of,  465-476 

w.  fig.  k  pL  xxxri  (microso.  sections). 
Peninsular  Birision,  Oretac.  of  Go. 

Antrim,  543,  565-567. 
PiRCSTAL,  8.  G.,  exhibits  arborescent 

Oarb.  Limest,  xcri. 
Permo-^)srboniferous  age  of  S.  African 

coal-bearing  strata,  &5. 
Perofskite  in  Bauenthal  rocks,  252. 
Perombakam  (S.  Arcot),  diem.  anaL 

of  augite-andesite  from,  409;  mi- 
croso.   section  of  same,  pi.  xxix. 

fig.  3. 
Petaloqraptw  defined,  188 ;  phylogeny 

of,  SlO. 

folium,  188  k  pL  xiii.  figs.  1-6. 

minor,  sp.  noT.,  201  k  pi.  xiv, 

figs.  17-21. 


PeUUograptiu  09atu»^  199  k  pL  xir. 

figs.  15-16. 
paUmeiu,  193  k  pL  xiv.  figs.  1-4 ; 

Tar.  lahu,  195  &  pL  xit.  figs.  5-8 ; 

Tar.  ovatfhelongatut,  197  k  pi.  xiT. 

figs.   11-14;    Tar.   tamu,    196   k 

pL  xiT.  figs.  9-10. 
Petraia  sp.  (Morte  Slates^    456   k 

pL  xxxiii.  figs.  6-7. 
Pkormosama     burdoHum,    ambulacr. 

plates  of,  116  fig. 

hteulenium,  do.,  117  fig. 

Uranus,  da,  115  fig. 

Phoephatic  nodules  fr.  Frans  Jbaef 

Land,  499  k  pi.  xxxrii.  fig.  6. 
Phyllites,  Huronian,  nr.  Sudbury,  45 ; 

(?)  fr.  Wadi  Om  Nabadi,  370. 
PkvUotMeea  [Equi$etites]  ct  eoimmmans, 

fo4  &  pL  xll  figs.  1-3. 
sp.  (Permo-C^b.),  324  k  pL  xxiT. 

fig.  1. 
Pickwell  Down  Sandstones,  440^  442 

k  pL  xxxT  (map). 
Pile-dwelling   found   at  Newbury, 

432. 
Pinus  sp.  (Fraoi  Josef  Land),  494  k 

pi.  xxxTiiL  figs.  6-8. 
Pindimm  milium  in  Newbury  shell- 
marl,  436. 
Plagiodase,   combined   twinning    in 

Sudbury  rocks,  62. 
Plagiodase-crystals     in    8.     Indian 

augite-diorites,  407. 
Pliiner  Ealk  fauna  oomp.  w.  that  of 

Chalk  Bock,  395. 
Pianorbii  glaher  in  Newbury  shell- 
marl,  436. 
Plants,  Pleistoa,  fr.  Casewid[,ShacUe- 

weU,  k  Qtnyn,  463464;  Jurass., 

etc.  fr.  Frans  Josef  Land,  494  k 

pi.  xxxriii,  503-504  &  pL  xli,  506 

et  Kqq. 
Platycerat  cf.  eomutum,  79. 

verisimiU,  sp.  noT.,  79  &  pL  ri. 

PUeta/mbonites  quinquecoittUa,  70. 

Sckmidti,  70. 

trangvertalis  (?),  70. 

Pleistocene     plants     fr.     Casewi^ 

Shacklewell,  k  Grays,  463-464. 
Pleurotomaria  notabiUs  (?),  80. 
Plicatula  BarroiH,  388  k  pi.  xxriL 

figs.  18  &  19. 
Plioaaurus  ferax,  struct,  of  skull  of; 

177-185  figs.  &  pi.  xii 
Ploeo9oypkia  (?)-meshes  in  hu)cerawm^ 

Criapi  xone,  576. 
Podozamites    lanc$okUu»  (?),  495   k 

pL  xxxTiii.  fiff.  12. 
Polyzoa  of  Keiwey  lamest,  77,  92. 
Poolatunish  Point  (Waterford),  igne- 
ous k  other  rocks  of,  276,  278. 
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Porphyrite  (?),  crushed,  fr.  Wadi  Oin 

Nabadi,  369. 
Porphyritio  diabase  fr.  Nubian  De- 
sert, 367. 
Porth    Gwyfen    (Anglesey),    section 

descr.,  354. 
Portland,  I.  uf,  Cycadeoidea  gigantea 

from,  22-38  figs.  A  pis.  i-v. 
Portraine  Inlier  (Co.  Dublin),  520- 

539  figs,  k  pis.  zlii-xliii  (section 

&  map). 
Post-Nummulitio  age  of  Outoh  late- 
rites,  237. 
Postlethwaiti,  J.,  exhibits  vole,  bomb, 

▼. 
Pothole  w.  rounded  boulders,  in  Wadi 

Om  Bisha,  363  fig. 
Prasovora  Graya,  84. 
Pre-Cambrian,  geol.  k  biol.  history  of, 

Ixv-xcii ;  tockb  of  Anglesey,  349. 
Pre-Cretaceous  (?)coDglom.  in  Nubian 

Desert  S.E.  of  Korosko,  362. 
Pre-Qladal  drift  of  Newbury,  420. 
Presoelly  Hills  (Pembroke),  igneous 

rocks  of,  465-476  &  pi.  xxxvi  (mi- 

crosc.  sections). 
Preesure-efiects  shown   in    rocks    fr. 

Nubian  Desert,  372. 
Peestwicii,  J.,  obituary  of,  xlix. 
Prestwich  bequests,  L 
Priest's  Chamber    (Portraine),   530; 

thrust-conglom.  at,  532  fig. ;  diagr. 

ofcUffat,  533. 
*  Primary  injection,*    gneiss    of,    in 

Anglesey,  353.  354  fig. 
PrimUia  MCoyi,  67,  537. 
Pseudo-breccia   assoc.  w.    Bauenthal 

serpentine,  260. 
Pailomelane  (?)  in  Yellow  Sandst.  of 

Hillsport,  574  &  tables  ii-iii 
Pterintta  subfalccUay  Tar.,  81. 
PtUodictya  costdkUa,  11, 

recta,  11, 

Pumice  fr.  Baluchistan,  302. 
Purbeck  Beds  of  Portland,  Cycadeoi- 
dea yigofUea  from,  22-38  figs.  &  pis. 

i-T. 
Parley    Boulder     exhibited,     xciii ; 

comp.  w.  Betchworth  boulders,  213, 

217,220. 
Pyrites  in  Antrim  Cretac.  rocks,  572 

et  eeqq.  &  tables  ii-iii. 
Pyroxene,  monoclinic,  chem.  anal,  of, 

407. 
'  Pyroxene-granulites '     of      Madras 

Presidency,  405,  406. 
Pyroxenic  minerals,  altered,  in  rocks 

fr.  Nubian  Desert,  371. 
Pyrrhotite,  nickeliferous,  of  Sudbury 

district,  40,  51,  52. 


Quartz  corroding  hornblende,  etc., 
303,  306  &  pi.  XX ;  vein-q.  fr.  Abu 
Sinaiyat,  370,  372 ;  q.  surrounded 
by  aureoles  of  augite-microliths,  493 
k  pi.  xxxrii ;  graius  in  Antrim  Cretac. 
rocks,  569  et  aeqq,  k  tables  ii-iii. 

Quartz-conglomerates  (O.  B.  S.)  in 
Ballydouane  Bay,  274,  275;  of 
Kennedy's  I.  k  Knockmahon,  281. 

Quartz-diorite  fr.  Nubian  Desert,  367. 

Quartz-syenite  fr.  Baluchistan,  303  k 
pi.  XX  (microsc  sections). 

Quartzit^ .  Huronian,  nr.  Sudbury, 
43. 

'  Quartzite-reefs '  of  Cutch,  243. 

Badiolarian  chert  fr.  Franz  Josef 
Land,  511. 

Rqfinesquma  deltoidea,  71. 

(?)  var.  undata,  71. 

expansat  70. 

Bainfall  in  Baluchistan,  293;  in 
Nubian  Desert,  363,  376 ;  formerly 
greater  (?)  in  Cotteswold  area,  626. 

Baised  beaches  of  Yaran^er  ^iord, 
147-151 ;  in  Franz  Joeef  Land, 
508. 

Baisin,  0.  A.,  Nat  k  Orig.  of  Bauen- 
thal Serpentine,  246-268  fig.  k  pis. 
xvi-xTii  (map  k  microsc.  sections) ; 
Petrol,  of  Nubian  Desert  S.£.  of 
Korosko,  364-373. 

Ban  of  Cutch,  239  et  seqq, 

Bauenthal  (Yosges),  nat.  k  orig.  of 
serpentine  of,  246-268  fig.  k  pis. 
xri-xvii  (map  k  microsc.  sections). 

Bayside  Station  (Ontario),  altei«d 
rocks  nr.,  53. 

Bbadb,  T.  Mellard,  on  Glacio-marine 
Drift  of  Yale  of  Clwyd,  341-347 
w.  section  k  pL  xxv  (map). 

Beading  Beds  nr.  Newbury,  422. 

Bed  Bucks  nr.  Bunmahon,  269-288 
figs. 

Beed,  F.  B.  C,  Fauna  of  Keisley 
Limest.,  67-105  &  pL  vi ;  Bed 
Bocks  nr.  Bunmahon  on  Coast  of 
Co.  Waterford«  269-286  fiffs. ;  on 
Foss.  fr.  Portraine  Inlier,  535-538. 

Begenerated  granites,  44. 

Begistan  sand-desert,  290. 

Beid,  Clement,  Bigsby  Medal  awarded 
to,  xlvii;  on  Pleistoc.  Plants  fr, 
Casewick,  Shacklewell,  k  Grays, 
463-464. 

Reusaianum-zone,  see  Chalk  Bock. 

Beynolds,  S.  H.,  k  Gardiner,  C.  L, 
an  Account  of  the  Portraine  Inlier 
(Co.  Dublin),  520-535  figs,  k  pis. 
xlii-xliii  (section  k  map). 

Bhffitic  Beds  at  Colin  Glen,  548-549. 
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BUptogamUw  (?)  cf.  GctpperH,  504  & 

pi.  xli.  flffs.  1-7. 
Bfynehondla,  distrib.  of,  in  Antrim 

Oretao.,605. 
BkynckmeUa  hereymoa  (?),  451  &  pL 

xxxiy.  f^  4  &  5. 
nympha  (?),  451  &  pL  xandr. 

figs.  6  &  7. 
Bkynckotrema  cf.  <20fitotem»  73. 
B1OHARD8,  E.  P.,  on  GnTels  k  Assoo. 

DepoeiU  at  Newburj,  420-436  figs. 

k  pL  zxx  (map  &  seotions). 
Bichthofen,  O^  (Franz  Josef  Land), 

plant-remains,     etc.    from,     507, 

514. 
Biver-graTels  of  Newbury,  425-429 

figs. 
BoBBRTSOir,  D.,  obituary  of,  bdf. 
Bod  Huish  (Somerset),  DeTon.  Limest. 

fo«.  from,  441. 
Boiling  Bank  (Oleere  Hill),  diagr.  of 

quarries    K    of,    614;    section  to 

Hewlett's  Hill,  616;  diagr.  sketch 

sbowg.  fissure-fault,  619. 
Bosebush  (Pembroke),  465;   ancient 

layas  of,  474. 
Boss,  G.  E.  A.,  presents  portraits  of 

Tar.  ^legists,  ii. 
Butile  m  Biauenthal  rocks,  253;   in 

Antrim  Oretao.  rocks,  570  et  seqq, 

k  tables  ii-iii ;  enclosures  in  horn- 

blende-diabasei,  366. 


fiaindak  Mts.  (Baluchistan),  list  of 
ores  k  rocks,  305. 

Saltbe,  a.  E.,  exhibits  flint-imple- 
ments, xcvi. 

Sand-dunes  in  Baluchistan  desert, 
290  fig.,  291. 

Sanosra  (Outch),  infratrappean  grits 
of,  235,  236. 

Baussurite  fiaser-gabbro  of  Trayers 
Mine,  59. 

Schalsteins  of  Nassau,  yoIc  bombs  in, 
109-111  w.  fig. 

Schists,  '  simple,'  of  Anglesey,  351 ; 
crystalL,  in  Nubian  Desert  S.E.  of 
Eorosko,  361. 

Scotland;  pre-Cambr.  rocks  of,  Ixxxi?. 

Sea-waves  assoc.  w.  Pembroke  earth- 
quakes, 165, 173. 

'Secondary  injection,'  gneiss  of,  in 
Anglesey,  355,  356  fig. 

Secondary  minerals  in  S.  Indian 
augite-diorites,  406. 

Senonian  age  of  Antrim  beds,  542, 
544. 

Serpentine  of  Bauenthal,  nat  k  orig. 
of,  246-268  fig.  A  pis.  xvi-xTU 
(map  k  microflo.  sections). 


Seven  Pagodas  (CSiingelpnt),  chem. 

anal,  of  pyroxene  from,  407 ;  do.  of 

augite-diorite  from,  409;  microae. 

sections  of  same  rock,  tL  xxix.  figs. 

1&6. 
Seven  Wells  (Gloucester),  625. 
Sevenhampton   Valley   (GiouoesterX 
*  orig.  of,  626,  627. 
Skwabd,  a.  0.,  on  (^/eadeoidea  ywoM- 

Ua,  sp.  nov.,  fr.  Purbeck  Bedi  of 

Portland,  22-38  figs.  &  pis.  i-v; 

on  Assoc  of  SiffiiSiria  k  Glostch- 

pteria  in  S.  Africa,  315-338  f^  k 

pis.  xxi-xxiv. 
Shacklewell     (Middlesex),    Pleistoc. 

planU  from,  463. 
Sharp,  W.,  obituary  of,  Ix. 
Bigillaria  assoc   w.     Ghssopteris  in 

a  Africa,  315-^40  figs.  &  pis.  xxi- 
xxiv. 
Brardif  326  k   pis.  xxii-xxiii, 

327  figs.,  329  figs. 
?   sp.     (Permo-Oarb.),    830    k 

pi.  xxii.  fig.  4  &  pL  xxiv.  fig.  3. 
Siucification  of  Oretao.  sponges,  etc, 

602-604;   interprismatic,  of /fioce- 

romtts-tests,  556,  581,  58a 
Silidfied  wood  in  Franx  Josef  Land, 

508-510  &  pl.xli.fig.il. 
Silurian  strata  in  Morte  Slate  Series, 

443. 
'Simple  Schists'  of  Anglesey,  351. 
Skye  (Hebrides),  I^f.  OoL  ammonites 

fr.,  iii. 
Slack,  H.  J.,  obituary  of,  Ixi. 
Slieve  Gallion  (Derry),  Cretac.  of,  566. 
Snelsmore  Common  (Berks),  section 

descr.,  421. 
Snider  township   (Ontario),  igneous 

rocks  of,  55. 
Snowshill  CUy  of  Cleeve  Hill,  611, 

624. 
Soldierstown  (Antrim),  paramoudras 

at,  545. 
Somerset   (West),    Morte    Slates,  k 

assoc  beds  in,  438-462  figs.  &  pis. 

xxxi-xxxv  (map  k  foas.). 
Sound  in  earthquakes,  nat  of,  163, 

167. 
Sound-area  of  Pembroke  earthquakes, 

170. 
Southern    Division,    Cretac   of  Co. 

Antrim,  543,  545-^7. 
Southern  Drift  around  Newbury,  420; 

comp.  w.  Donnmgton  Gravel,  424. 
Special  General  Meetings,  iv,  vii. 
Species,  foss.,  reappearing  in  higher 

TOnes,  605. 
Spharonites  pyrifirmis^  82. 
^hene  in   quarti-sy^te  fr.  Sarlat 

range,  304. 
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apkenopUrit  fp.  (Permo-Oub.),  324 

fig.,  332. 
Spherulitio   rooks  in  N.   Fdmbroke, 

467  ei  9eqq,  k  pL  xzxn. 
Spirifera  spp.  (Morte  Slatea),  450  & 

pis.  xzzi.  fig.  10,  xzxiv.  fig.  3. 
Spitsbersen   rooks   oomp.  w.    Franz 

Josef  Land  do.,  491. 
8pondylu8  lotus,  387. 

gprnoauSf  385. 

Sponges,  conn.  w.  flint,  603:  spioules 

fr.    Morte   Slates,  456;  in  Franz 

Josef  Land  chert,  507. 
Sponeiarian  Zone,  see  Ohloritic  Ohalk 

ft  BeUmniteHa  vem-zone. 
Squires    Hill    (Antrim),  Oretao.   of, 

552. 
St  Asaph  DriO,  347. 
St  David's  (Pembroke),  toIo.  orig.  of 

pre-Oambr.  at,  box. 
St.  Kenny's  Well  (Portraine),  526, 

530,  531  et  seqq, 
Staikenbach  (Vosges)  serpentine  comp. 

w.  Bauenthal  rock,  261. 
Statistics  of  SodetT,  i^i. 
SriBBiirG,    P.    W.  n.,  on  Qranite- 

boulders  f  r.  Betchworth  Chalk,  213- 

219  figs,  k  pi.  XT. 
Stenopora  fibrosa^  84. 
Stephen,  Oa]je  (Franz  Josef  Land), 

plant-remains  found  at,  503-506  k 

pL  xli;   yert  section   betw.  Gape 

Grant  and,  facg.  512. 
Stobie  Mine  (Ontario),  rooks  of,  44, 

59. 
Stbahan,  a.,  on  Glacial  Phenom.  of 

PaUeoz.  age  in  Yaranger  Fiord,  137- 

146  w.  map  k  pis.  yiii-x ;    Baised 

Beaches  &  Glao.  Deposits  of  Yar- 
anger Fiord,  147-153. 
Streptelasma  europiBum^  83. 
Streptis  monilifera,  71. 
'  Streptorhvnehus  ij)  persarmentosus* 

454  k  pL  xxxiL  figs.  4-5. 
Strife,  glacial,  along  shores  of  Yar- 
anger Fiord,  152. 
Strioied  sandstone  at  Biggai^rgga, 

141  &  pL  X. 
Btropheodonta    ttmiolata,  452  k  pL 

xxxiT.  figs.  8  4  9. 
Strophomena  antiqnata,  70. 
— ^  corrugaiellat  70. 
\8tropheodonta\    expiamUa(^\ 

452  k  pis.  xxxi  figs.  11-13,  xxxii. 

figs.  1-8. 
Submergence,    periods   of,   in    Brit 

Oretac,  600. 
'  Subreoent  concrete '  of  Gutch,  223. 
Sudburj  (Canada)  nickel  district,  geol. 

k  petrogr.  of,  40-66  w.  map  k  ohem. 


Superficial  deposito  of  Cutoh,  223-244 

w.  map  &  sections. 
Syntropiia   affinis,   sp.  no7.,  73  k 

pi.  vi. 

Table  Mountain  Sandstone  rooks  nr. 

Johannesburg,  312. 
Tamlaght  (Derry),  Cretac.  of,  566. 
Tarr,  R.  S.,  on  Changes  of  Leyel  in 

Bermuda  Is.,  222  [a^.]. 
TzALL,  J.  J.  H.,  &  B.  T.  Nbwton,  on 

Books  k  Foss.  coll.  by  Jaokson- 

Harmsworth  Exp.  in  Franz  Josef 

Land,   477-518   figs.    w.  map    k 

pis.  xxxrii-zli  (microsc.  sections  k 

foss.). 
Temperature,  wide  range  of,  in  Ba- 
luchistan, 294. 
Terebratulaf  distrib.  of,  in  Antrim 

Cietac.,  605. 
Buckmani'grit  of  Cleeve  Hill, 

612. 
PkUlipsianarhGAB  of  Cleere  Hill, 

613-615. 
Terrace-graTel  of  Newbury,  425-427 

fig*. 
Tertiary    strata  (?)   in    Franz   Josef 

Land,  514. 
Thick-shelled  gasteropoda,  numerous 

in  Chalk  Rook,  399. 
Thrust-conglomerates    of    Portraine 

inlier,  524.  530,  531  et  seqq.,  figs. 
Tkyrsopteris  sp.  (Franz  Josef  Land), 

495  k  pi.  xxxyiii.  figs.  13-14. 
Tilat  Abda  Wells  (Nubia),  rocks  fr. 

near,  362,  365,  367 ;  chem.  anal,  of 

water  of,  374,  375. 
'  Till,'  special  usee  of  term,  142, 150. 
Tiroreven  Bum  (Antrim),  Cretac  of, 

567. 
Titaniferous   magnetite    of    Murray 

Mines,  52. 
Topaz  (?)  in  White  limest  of  Antrim, 

Torridonian  (?)  age  of  Gaisa  Beds, 

Tourmaline  (?)  in  altered  gabbro,  365 ; 

in  Antrim    Cretac.  rocks,  571  & 

tables  ii-iii. 
JVaperium  rectanffulare,  sp.  noy.,  392 

k  pL  xxyiii.  fies.  ]  1-12. 
trapezoidtUe,  391  k  pL  xxyiii. 

figs.  9-10. 
Trayers  Mine  (Ontario)  eruptiye,  59. 
Treborough    (Somerset),    section    to 

Withyoombe,  439;   Morte   Slates, 

etc  in  distri(^  440 ;  foss.  fr.  same, 

447  et  seqq.  k  pis.  xxxi-xxxiii. 
TViartkrus,  models  of,  exhibited,  xcyi. 
Trias  (?)  of  South  Afnca,  SigiUaria, 

Gloesopteris,  etc  from,  310-314  w. 
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map  k  teotions ;  junet.  w.  OreUe.  in 

Murlough  Bay,  565  &  pL  zUv.    See 

aUo  Keuper. 
THaonia-gnU  Lr..  of  OleeTe  Hill,  612; 

Upper*  in  Ck>ttetwold  area,  6^  k 
.     pi.  xlvi  (map). 
Trilobita  of  Keialey  Limeat.,  een.  oon- 

•id.,  88;  fr.  Portraine  inlier,  524, 

529,  535-537,  538. 
'  Trilobito-abalea '  of  Portraine  inlier, 

524. 
TtinwU^  eetieomis  Tar.  portramen' 

sU  noT.,  538. 
TripUtia  inmlaris,  71. 
Tromao  (Korwaj),  sbell-marL  etc.  at, 

150. 
Tufla  (?)  fr.  Frans  Joaef  I^nd,  490. 
Turonian  age  of  Antrim  beds,  542, 

544,  564,  591,  592. 
Tween  Bocks  (Frans  Joaef  Land), 

505. 

Uriconian,  pre-Oambr.  age  of,  IzxziiL 

Yadto  (Norway),  137,  139 ;  aneroid- 
measurem.  taken  near,  147 ;  glacial 
depoaita  near,  151. 

Yaranger  Fiord  (Norway),  Palsoc  gla- 
cial fi^nom.  in,  137-146  w.  nup  & 
pU.  Tiii-x,  153-156 ;  raited  beamiea 
k  glacial  depodU  of,  147-153. 

Veins,  contemporaneous,  repres.  by 
micropegmatate,  414,  416,  419. 

Vein-quarts  fr.  Abu  Sinaiyat,  370, 
372. 

Vereeniginff  (Transraal),  sections  at  k 
near,  312,  313. 

Vertebraria  fr.  Oasey's  Township,  322. 

Volcanic  breccia  nr.  Sudburr,  45  w. 
chem.  anal. ;  bombs  in  scnalsteins 
of  Nassau,  109-111  w.  fig. ;  vole, 
rocks  of  pre-Oanibr.  era,  bad  et 
teqq, ;  of  Baluchistan-Afgban  fron- 
tier, 289-309  figs,  k  pU.  xriii-zx 
(map  k  microsc.  sections). 

Volcanoes  of  Central  America,  221 ; 
of  Koh-i-Taftan,  292,  293. 

Wadi  Om  Nabadi,  ancient  gold-work- 
ings at,  -361;  igneous  rocks  from, 
369 ;  DhyUites  (?)  from,  370. 

Wadi  Om  Bisba  (Nubia),  rounded 
boulders  in  pothole,  363  fi^. 

Wahnapitae  (Ontario),  gneiis  near, 
42. 

Walkbb,  T.  L.,  Geol.  &  Petrogr.  of 
Sudbury  (Can.)  Nickel-district,  40- 
66  w.  map  k  chem.  anal. 

Water  fr.  wells  in  Nubian  Desert, 
chem.  anal,  of,  374,  375. 

Water-retaining  beds  in  N.  Oottes- 
wolds,  624. 


Water-supply    in    Nubian    Deaeit* 

363. 
Wares    (sea-),   aaaoo.   w.   Pembroke 

earthquakes,  165, 173. 
Wells  in  Nubian  Desert,  363. 
Whidborke,  O.  F.,  Descr.  of  Foes.  fr. 

Morte  Slates,  445-458  k  pis.  zxzi- 

xsxiT. 
White  Chalk  of  Go.  Antrim,  550  et 

aeqq.    See  alto  White  limestone. 
White  Limestone  of  Co.  Antrim,  541, 

bibeteegq.;  chem;  &  micromineial. 

comp.  of,  578,  580-^2  k  tables 

ii-iii ;  fauna  k  correL  of,  597,  599. 
White  Mountain    (Antrim),   Cretao. 

beiw.  Gave  HUl  and,  548-55a 
White  Park  Bay  (Antrim),  Cretac 

betw.  Downhill  and,  568. 
Whitefleld  (Somerset),  Morte  Shites 

at,  443. 
Whitehead  (Antrim),  Cretao.  of,  557- 

559. 
Whitewell  (Antrim),  Cretac  of,  553. 
Whitkit,  J.  D.,  obituary  of,  It. 
Whitson  Lake  (Ontario)  emptiTe,  47 ; 

chem.  anaL  of  same,  56. 
Whittiogton     (Gloucester),     section 

descr.,  606. 
Wind,  action  of,  in  Cutoh,  227  et  eegq., 

242,  243 ;  in  Baluchistan,  293 ;  in 

Nubian  Desert,  372. 
Windy   Gully  (Frans  Josef  Land), 

foss.  found  at,  500  k  pi.  zl. 
Windy   Lake    (Ontario)    eruptive, 

56. 
WUcAeUia^it  of  Cleere  Hill,  613. 
Withycombe    (Somerset),  section  to 

Treborouf  b,  439. 
Wiveliscombe  (Somenet),Morte  Slatea 

k  assoc.  beds  in  district,  442. 
Wollaston  Fund,  list  of  recipients, 

xxri. 
Wollaston  Medallists,  list  of,  xxr. 
Wood,  silicified,  in  FVans  Josef  Laud, 

508-510  &pLxU.  fig.  11. 
Woodbum  Glen  (Antrim),  Cretac.  in, 

554-557;    chem.  k  micromineral. 

comp.  of  rocks  from,  569-573, 574- 

578  k  tables  ii-iii;  TerL  section, 

pLxlv. 
Woods,  H.,  on  Chalk  Book  Mollusca, 

Pt.  II,  377-403  k  pis.  xxvu-xxriiL 
WooDWABD,  B.  B.,  on  Mollusca  fr. 

Kennet  Valley  Deposits,  434-436. 
Woodward,  H.  B.,  Murchison  Medal 

awarded  to,  zl. 
WooLAOOTT,  D.,  Sxplan.  of  Clazheugh 

section,  Co.  Durham  [title  o»fy], 

xciz. 
Worth,  B.  N.,  obitua^  of,  hrii. 
Worthington  Idine  (Ontario),  rocks 

of,  44,  45,  60, 63. 
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Wrekin     (Sbropahire),    pre-Cambr. 
rocks  of|  Izzzi. 

Y  Graig  (Anglesey),  sections  descr., 

361,  363. 
Yellow  Sandstones  (Oretao.)  of  Co. 

Antrim,  642,  649  etseqq. ;  cbem.  k 

micromineraL  comp.  of,  672-674; 

seq.  k  correl.  of,  689-691. 


'  Younger  Granites  *  of  Sudbury  dis- 
trict^ 61. 

Zamiopteris  (?)  cf.  gloiiopttroideSf  604 

k  pi.  zli.  figs.  4-6. 
Zircon  in  Antrim  Oretao.  rocks,  672 

et  seqq.  k  tables  ii-iii. 
Zwart  Eoppies  (TransTaal),  LepidO' 

dendron  foimd  at,  313, 314,  316. 
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